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I uly-Dec. 1929. 




Chronicle of Events. 


30 June *29 Trade Disputes in India— There were 47 industrial disputes in 
British India during the quarter ending June 30. Of these the largest 
number of disputes occurred in Bombay where 1,30,000 men were 
involved in 20 disputes. In Bengal 11 disputes occurred involving 
about 6,000 men. The figures for the disputes in the other provinces 
are : Assam 5, Madras 4, the United Provinces 3, the Central Pro- 
vinces 2 and Bihar and Delhi 1 each. The total number of days lost 
due to these disputes was about 5 millions and the total men involv- 
ed were 1 and half millions. Of the 47 disputes, 10 were successful, 
7 partially successful, and 23 unsuccessful. Hie grievances which 
brought about these strikes mostly concerned questions of warn 
and personnel. Cotton and woollen mills suffered worst by these dis- 
putes as no less than 22 disputes occurred in this trade, jute mills 
had 2 disputes and engineering work-shops 5. 


July 1 929. 

1 July ‘29 As a result of the Conference held in Calcutta of 27 members of the 

existing Mahomed an parties in the Council, a United Moslem Party was 
formed called the Bengal Moslem Council Association to won the 
Montford constitution, i* advance the cause of the community and 
to form a Tenant’s Party 

Monster meeting held at Poona under the presidency of Mr. M. 8. 
Aney— Pt Malaviya a soul-stirnng appeal for boycott of foreign cloth. 

2 July do. Opening Day of the new Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta (p 180). 

In the Commons in the course of hiB speech Mr. MacDonald, the Premi- 
er said that India was not mentioned in the King's Speech because an 
exploration was still proceeding. (Referring to tne Simon Commission), 
(p. 4C2). 

3 July do. Passing away of His Highness Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajadhiraja 

of Darbhanga— A man of many-sided activities he was rigidly conserva- 
tive where religious idca)s were concerned and always preached the 
possibility of advance along the lines of Hindu Dharma. 

5 July do. Congress Working Committee at its meeting held in New Delhi 

recorded its opinion that all members of the Legislatures should 
resign their seats and resolved to decided the question finally at the 
A. I. C. C. meeting on the 26th July. Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and 
C. P. Congress-men expressed in favour of work in Councils in 
view of the fact that several important questions vitally affecting 
the presidencies may likely come before the Legislatures and thstf 
interests may prejudicially he affected by their absence. 

Death of the Hon’ble Justice Pt. Ookaran Nath Misra, lor some 
time General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee. 

6 July do. Bundelkhand Youth Conference held at Jhanshi under the Presi- 

dency of Dr. Mahomed Alam appealed to young men to rid the 
country of political slavery and to revolt against the demon of 
communelism. (p. 409) 

8trike of 3000 workmen in the Alliance, Meghna and Baranagore 
Jute Mills in Calcutta owing to the change of working hours and 
days in the Jute industry from 65 hours in the course ox five days 
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to 00 hours daring six days adopted tom July 1. There was no 
disturbance. 

7 July *29 Thanksgiving services were held all over India at the recovery of 
His Majesty the King. 

Madras Nationalist Party formed under the presidentship of Dr. 
Varadarajulu Naidu. The programme of the party stated that it 
would co-operate with the Government whenever necessary, but 
non-co-operate and obstruct it whenever the Government tried to 
tighten its grip on the nation and launch a policy of repression. 
The Party would also fight against communal and anti-national 
activities, (p. 27) 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi presided over the All Ceylon Indian 
Youths’ Conference at Kandy, Ceylon. In the course of her presidential 
address she observed that India and Ceylon had very many interests 
in common. “The noble island in all its natural riches is culturally 
one with India and retains some of her traditions even though 
western civilisation has unfortunately denationalised its people to a 
certain extent” 


8 Tuty do. Presiding over the Jessore District Conference, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose sounded a note of warning by stating that the repression resorted 
to by the Government since the appointment of the Simon Commission 
were directed against the most peaceful and legitimate political 
movement of the people. He wanted to see a new India where every 
man and woman will have all facilities and rights to grow to their 
full stature— Resolutions of far-reaching importance including one 
asking Congress members of the Legislature not to resign until next 
year when independence was erpectea to be declared were adopted. 
Congress Muslim Party formed m Bombay to carry on a vigorous 
propaganda in the presidency in support of the national cause and 
to induce Moslems to join the Congress in large numbers, (p. 28) 

10 July do. Opening day of the Lahore Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Cases 
at Lahore, (p. 23) 

12 July da Polioe opened fire on a crowd of strikers who followed three leaders 

of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag Union) after the later had 
been arrested for defying police-orders and were being taken to a 
police station— Several people were injured including the president 
of the Union. 

Annual meeting of the Anglo-India and Domiciled European Asso- 
held at Calcutta under the presidency of Col. Gidney. 
(p. SO) 

13 Jaly do. In ha evidence before the Bombay Biota Encmiry Committee, Mr. K. 


„ . bay Biota Encmiry Committee, Mr. K. 

M. Mnuhi a member of the Bombay Conned, alleged that the mala 
cum ac the communal riot is Bombay vaa Government’* favour- 
■f*® V Modern* as a make-weight emmet Hindu nationalists. 
Aimal of Lord and Indy Irwin at ike Victoria Station, London. 

15 July do. Bahadur P. CL Bose and Mr. B. M. Deahmukh, nominees of 

the Nationalist Party, appointed Minister* to C. P. Government. 

16 July do. ThsOiief Justice of the Allahabad High Court dismisaed the 

oF^thTcaae to Allahabai ™ **“”* CoM P Sw ^ Case for transfer 

I# July do. Amsring revelation d the intensely humiliating position occupied 
{7 _g“ . **mber* «f the India OeoneU was made by Mr. STN. 
Mulbck m his evidence before the Simon Commission in T-nnifon , 
Mr. Mnlliek said, virtually tbs military and political department* 
an dictation end can get dost whatever they want The Secretary of 
Sttoe did not know the Indian members ana once Laid Birkenhead 
ariled him (Mr. MulHek) "Dr. Paranjpye”. When qoeationed why he 
Ad not protest against kkrisw. being not heard, Mr. Mnlliek said that 
i? ^^* > * * l> fa % beginning, hot the Secretary of State dismissed 
be eoqkl not carry out an fodMdqS 

members 
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20 July ’2§ 
22 July do. 


23 July do. 


24 July da 


Hie Second World Congress of the League against Imperialism held 
on the Frankfurt-on Main. (p....282) 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu reached Bombay and was accorded a public 
reception. While narrating her varied and stimulating impressions of 
her recent extensive tour in Europe and America she observed : “Mr. 
Gandhi is a great influence right throughout the World* Almost 
every man whether he is an anarchist, imperialist or democrat 
has praise for Mr. Gandhi. People devour with great avidity all his 
works. What has influenced them most is “Gandhi— the myth.” 
Bombay Council— Opening day of the July Session at Poona— Swara- 
jists did not attend owing to the Working Committee’s resolution. 
Ip 157) 

Bombay Land League inaugurated with a view to carry on an agita- 
tion against the present land revenue policy of the Government, 
(p. 30T ^ 

The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
announced a prize of Rs. 1,00,000 or £7,700 to the winner who will 
hand over to the Council on or before the 30th October 1930 a 
spinning wheel or a combination of spinning wheel and carder fulfill- 
ing, among others, the following conditions : It should produce 16,000 
yards of yarn of 12 to 20 counts in 8 hours ; it must be such as 
not to tire a woman working eight hours continuously ; the price 
should not exceed Rs. 150 ana the wheel must be hirady and 
substantial and of such construction that the womout parts can 
easily be replaced : it must be made available in India ; patent rights 
will remain with the A. I. g. A. and not with the designer. In a 
note in “Young India” ( -8-29) Mahatma Gandhi wrote: “Sjt. 
Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri has succeeded in persuading the 
Council of the Association to announce a price that would attract 

even the western inventors to compete for it I hope that the 

prize will produce a spinning ginger who would raise the income of 
village spinner eightfold.” * 


26 July do. 


Opening day of the Punjab Legislative Council at Simla, (p 193) 
All-Inaia Congress Committee meeting held at Allahabad, (p. 157) 


27 July do. A Conference of a new party, called the AU-India Muslim Natio- 
nalist Party held at Allahabad under the presidency of Moul. Abul 
Kalam Azaid— The objects were to promote among Moslems a spirit 
of Nationalism, to develop a mentality above communalism, and to 
inspire greater confidence in Indian National ideas, (p. 350) 

Owing to sharp difference of opinion, the question or the boycott of 
or resignation from the Legislatures was postponed by the A. 1. C. C. 
for decision to the Lahore Session. Mahatma Gandhi in moving 
a resolution proposing the postponement of the subject said that he 
was so anxious for discipline and organisation in the Congress that 
he had appealed for those Congressmen who were opposed to the 
boycott! to be allowed to continue work in the Legislatures. He 
emphasised however that the idea underlying the resolution was to 
prepare the country for non-violent non-co-operation after December 
31, and all Congressmen must by then he prepared to withdraw 
from the Councils, (p. 258). 

Punjab Council— gardar Ujjal Singh’s motion for compulsory 

primary education in the Punjab earned, (p. 194) 

Report of the Bombay Simon Committee issued, (p. 106) 

29 July. do. A meeting of the Bombay Congress Muslim Party held under the 
presidency of Mr. 8. A. BrelvL (p. 351) 

90 July do. Police opened fire at Bangalore in the Mysore State on a vast 
crowd of Hindu students and public who had assembled in violation 
of the police order at the Sultanpet Middle School to offer prayers 
in memory of the hardships and privations which the community 
had suffered owing to the alleged excesses committed by the 
Mahomcdans on the 80th July 1926. About 50 shots were fired 
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lasting nearly half an hour and 40 Hindus including a lady were 
injured. 

Report of the Punjab Simon Committee issued (p. 109) 


August 192 9. 


1 Aug. 29 In abdicating the presidentship of the Congress and recommending 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru for the high honour. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
“Young India” : “I know that I am not keeping pace with the March 
of events. There is a hiatus between the rising generation and me.” 

2 Aug. do. The Madras Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded grant of full responsible Government and a declaration by the 
British Government of full Dominion Status with the British Empire 
within a reasonably definite period, (p. 112). 

Bombay Council — Heated debate on a motion for supplementary 
grant for the improvement of Fuleli Canal, (p. 163). 

3 Aug. do. The Bengal Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded complete provincial autonomy as Bengal’s ultimate goal. (p. 111). 

4 Aug. do. Mass meeting of Moslems organised by the Raja of Salempore, 

Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Shafee Daudi held at Lucknow with a 
view to elicit moslem opinion on the Nehru Report. 

5 Aug. do Khawaja Hassan Nizami, a well-known Moslem Pir of Delhi and up 

till now a staunch supporter of the Shaft Moslem League wired to 
Dr. M. A. Ansari to the effect that the political salvation of Indian 
Moslems lay in their joining the Indian National Congress from the 
platform of which they could ventilate their grievances and get 
them redressed. To leave the Congress was to commit political 
suicide. 


6 Aug. do. 
8 Aug. do. 


9 Aug. 


The Burma Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 
ded the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
India. As an alternative the Committee recommended that Burma be 
given at least the Bame advance as is granted to the major provinces 
of India, (p. 116) 

Opening day of the Autumn Session of the Madras Legislative 
Council, (p. 176) 


Bengal Council— Government sustained a heavy defeat on the ques- 
tion of giving Military Training to College Students. The resolution 
sponsored by the Congress Party was carried by a large majority of 
35 votes, (p 182). 


The Third Provincial Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference held in 
Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar passed resolutions congratulating their 
comrades in jails on their hunger-strike and deprecating the forced 
feeding resorted to by the Government. 

Bengal Council— Dr. B. C. Roy’s adjournment motion censuring 
Government for its attitude of indifference towards the Jute Mills 
Strike on both sides of the Ganges extending over an area of 30 
miles carried without a division.— Early in July the millsproposed 
to increase the hours from 55 to 60 hours per week. The wages 
allowed were differently calculated by different mill-owners, the 
majority of mill-owners agreed to increase the rates but refused 
to a proportionate increase of the bonus on the out-turn or to 
continue {tiring “Khoraki” The strike commenced on the 6th July 
resulting in a long chain of mills from Halisahar in the North to 
Garden Beach on the South rioting down throwing no less than 2 lakhs 
of work. Out of 3u mills only 3 mills were working 
till recently, (p. 182) * 

J 5 9?* Cl ? fr” * opto™* apparently to stop the celebrations 
of the PoUtical Sufferers Day on tne 11th, prohibiting meetings and 
eio *P* ***** the pxevioaa praiaaioB of the 
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10 Aog. ’29 

11 Aug. do. 


12 Aug. do. 

14 Aug. do. 
16 Aug. da 

18 Aug. do. 
61 Aug. do. 


Bombay Council— The Criminal Intimidation Bill to make the offence 
of criminal intimidation cognisable in times of emergency passed the 
third reading and became law. (p. 165).— The Presidency Area 
Safeguarding Bill empowering the police to remove bad characters 
from the city in cases of emergency introduced by the Government, 
(p. 169). 

A closely guarded and secret meeting of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr.f Jinnah and Ali Brothers was arranged by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at 
Bombay ostensibly, it was assumed, with a view to amend the Nehru 
Report in such a way as to make it fully acceptable to all sections 
of Moslems. The conversation was not however made public. 

All Bengal Political Sufferers’ Day in Calcutta observed by a peaceful 
procession led by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and other Congress 
leaders with posters and inscriptions of “Long live Revolution,” 
“Down with Imperialism” etc. The police in the attempt to snatch 
away the posters charged the processionists and in the melee that 
ensued several members of the procession received injuries— Elsewhere 
resolutions were passed in meetings expressing sympathy for the 
hunger-strikers in Lahore and condemning the barbarous and 
inhuman treatment meted out to them by the Government. 

At the general meeting of the Allahabad Youth League held at 
Allahabaa a resolution 'declaring that the object of the League is 
to promote Union among the Youths with a view to bring about 
a newer, better and more youthful order of Indian Society, was 
adopted. 

Huge public meeting of the Moslems of Bombay held in the big 
Dongri Maidan under the presidency of Seth Sardar Suleiman 
Kasim Mitha, passed a resolution expressing its inability to accept 
the Nehru Report, (p. 351) 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterji of “Modern Review” sentenced to a fine 
of Rs. 1,000, in default three months’ simple imprisonment on a 
charge of sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta for 
publishing the book r ‘India in Bondage” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
of America. 

Madras Council— Congress Members walked out in a body when 
the Madras Simon Committee Report was presented, fr. 178) 

Pt. Motilal’s invitation to the Chamber of Princes to discuss the 
constitutional position and status of the Indian States in the 
future Common-wealth of India, (p. 31) 


Madras Council— The Public Services Commission Bill passed 
Into law. (p. 179) 

The Calcutta Jute Mills’ Strike ended in a settlement at the 
announcement made by the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, namely, 
to pay a correct and proportionate increase In the total earnings 
for the extra hours worked and to pay “Khoraki” on the same 
scale as before— Up to this day 38 out of 54 Mills in 24-perganas. 
4 out of 14 in Hooghly and none out of 17 in Howrah were affected 
involving 1,58,000 out of 3,26,000 operatives. The total working days 
lost were 17,25,000 and the loss of wages were approximately 19 
and half lakhs of rupees. 

Mahatma Gandhi elected President of the Lahore Congress by the 
Reception Committee— 10 Provincial Committees including the 
Punjab voted for the Mahatma, 3 for Sardar „Vallabhbai Patel, 3 
for Pt Jawaharlal Nehru and one for Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 


Under the auspices of the All Bengal Student*’ Association Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave an address on the Youth Movement at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta. In the course of his lecture be said : “The 
Youth movement would bring revolution in the widest sense of the 
term to usher a change for the better. It is a mentality of revolt 
against everything that is evil, a mentality that does not wait, 
wait and wait”. 

Opening day of the C. P. Legislative Council at Nagpur, (p. 603). 
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t August ’as>— 


24 Aug. 'Hi Changes in the Assembly rales curtailing the power of the President 
announced by the Government of India. These changes in general 
direct that when a bill is under discussion in the House its further 
progress should be left to the vote of the House and not to the 
discretion of the President, (p. 124^ 


25 Aug. do. The Non-Brahmin Youth Conference held at MaduTa under the 

presidency of Mr. N. Sivaraj. (p. 411). 

26 A tig. do. The Report of the Age of Consent Committee published, (p. 225) 

27 Aug. do. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Dacca 

under the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona, (p. 334) 


29 Aug. do. The strike in the Tinplate works at Golmuri continued— Pt. Rajen- 
dra Prasad’s statement reviewing the strike situation issued to the 
press, (p. 31) 


30 Aug. do. Addressing a meeting of the Hindus at the Albert Hall. Calcutta 

Dr. B. S. Moonjee advocated the development of a martial spirit 
among them. 

Congress Muslim Party campaign meeting at Surat— Mr. Abbas Tyabji’s 
appeal to sink communalism to win SwAraj. 

31 Aug. do. On the eve of the Assembly discussion on Mr. Sarda’s Child Marria- 

ge Bill an orthodox Hindu Deputation from Madras waited on the 
Viceroy and warned him that the Assembly had no right to alter 
Smiritie8 f since it did not consist of men with the requisite 
qualifications. 

C r ty-third Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference held 
at Vedanarain under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
(p. 363) 


September 1929. 

2 Sept. do. Opening day of the autumn session of the Legislative Assembly at 

Simla— Mr. Patel’s statement in communicating to the House the 
correspondence that passed between Lord Irwin and himself— Autho- 
rity of the Chair upheld, (p. 121). 

In.deference to the request of the Jail Enquiry Committee Members, 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners discontinued hunger-strike 
from this day. 

3 Sept, do As a sequel to the disturbance arising out of the All Bengal Politi- 

cal Sufferers’ Day procession on the 11 August, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and other Congress leaders summoned and arrested on a 
charge of sedition. 

Openiug day of the B. & 0. Legislative Council at Ranchi, (p. 206) 

4 Sept. do. Indian women with placards paraded the streets near the Ltgisla- 

lative Assembly Hall at Simla appealing for support for the barda 
Bill which aimed at abolishing child marriages. 

5 Sept do. The U. P. Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded Complete provincial autonomy, special powers for the Governor 
and Moslems’ rights based on Lucknow Pact (p. 106). 

6 Sept do. Behar Council— Government censured for its indifferent attitude 

towards the Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ Strike, (p. 207). 

7 Sept do. The third session of the Calcutta Teachers’ Conference held at the 

Albert Hall, Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. Shymaprosad 
Mukherjee. the president remarked : We do not want to give the large 
powers of control in sphere of education, secondary or otherwise, 
to the Government In an inorganic state, like ours, where the 
interest of rulers and the ruled do not actually coincide, educational 
policy must be under the control of people’s representatives who 
are intent upon national welfare and efficiency. 

Indian Air Mail starting from London and due to arrive at Karachi 
on this day caught fire and crashed at Jask— Three killed : mails 
completely destroyed. 
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7 Sept *29 Opening day of the First Session of the New Assam Legislative 

Council at Shillong— Mr. Faiznur Ali, Swarajist, elected president, 
(p, 214). 

8 Sept. do. Executive Board of the All India Moslem Conference at 8imla 

passed a resolution advising Mussalmans not to attend the Lahore 
Session of the Congress, (p. 353 J. 

9 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly— Introduction of the Hunger-Strike Bill by 

Sir James Crerar. (p. 133). 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee issued, (p. 117) 

10 Sept do. Sir Denys Bray made an important statement in the Assembly on 

the position of Indians in America, (p. 33). 

12 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly— Sir James Crerar moved the Hunger-Strike 

Bill enabling a court to hold trial in the absenoe of the accused, 
(p. 139) 

13 Sept. do. Death of Sj. Jatindranath Das at Lahore, after a prolonged hunger- 

strik of 64 days as a protest against the treatment meted out to 
political prisoners in jails. He was one of the accused in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. 

14 Sept. do. In the Assembly Government censured for their policy regarding 

the treatment of the Lahore accused which resulted in the death of 
of Jatindranath Das. (p. 144), 

15 Sept. do. The first Provincial Youth Conference held at Lucknow under the 

presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who said that independence was 
not isolation from other nations of the world and demanded equal 
footing with the rest of the world, (p. 401). 


16 Sept do. The Hunger-Strike Bill in the Assembly came to an abnrot end as 
a result of the Home Member’s statement in accepting Mr. Kelkar’s 
motion for circulation of the bill. (p. 145) 

Opening day of the Council of State at Simla. ,(p. 316) 

The body of Jatindranath Das, the hunger-striking undertrial 
prisoner in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, who died iu the Lahore 
jail on the 13th was taken out in procession from the Howrah 
Town Hail (where it reached on Sunday evening and where it 
was kept lying in state) to the Keoratola, (Kalighat, Calcutta) burning 
ghat for cremation. The procession was over two miles long ana 
the number may be easily much over 3 lacs. Jatindranath Das 
was the Assistant Secretary of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee when he was arrested in Calcutta about three months 
ago and taken to Lahore. He went on hunger-strike as a protest 
against the treatment meted out to political prisoners in jsil. Public 
meetings all over the country were held and resolutions recording 
respectful homage to the immortal soul of Das were passed. He was 
described as the second greatest martyr of the world after Macswiney 
of Ireland. 


17 Sept da The Legislative Assembly— A resolution moved by Mr. M. R. 

Jayakar urging that all military schools be thrown open to Indian 
boys, irrespective of creed and family connections but subject to 
the passing of the prescribed examinstion, was passed without a 
a division, (p. 146) 

The Report of the B. A O. Simon Committee issued, (p. 118) 

18 Sept d& Opening day of the autumn session of the Punjab Council at 

Lahore— Debate on the Punjab Simon Report (p. 196) 

19 Sept da Death of Phoongi U. WUaya undergoing imprisonment in Rangoon 

on a charge of sedition after a prolonged hunger-strike of lour 
months. He that Phoongis in prison, whatever their offence, 

should be allowed to wear yellow robes, which being refused by 
Government he resorted to hnnger-striks from April 6. 

21 Sept da Mysore Keonomic Conference held at Bangalore under the presidency 
of Mina M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore 
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21 Sept. *29 Nawab of Bhopal on Indian aspirations— “Nationalist” Nawab’s 

advice to Legislators while inaugurating the fifth session of the 
Bhopal Legislative Council, (p. 497) 

22 Sept. do. Two prominent Muslims honoured the memory of Maharaja Shivaji 

at Poona. Nawabsbah Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur presented the 
Municipality with a portrait of Shivaji and it was unveiled by Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member of the Bombay 
Government. 

23 Sept. do. The Assembly passed the final reading of Mr. Sarda’s Child 

Marriage Bill prohibiting marriages of girls below the age of 14 
from April 1930 onwards, (p. 149) 

24 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly— Pt. Nilkanta Das’s motion to withdraw pro- 

tection to the Tinplate industry for the treatment meted out to 
labourers at Golmuri carried by 51 to 42 votes (p. 150.)— Mr. J. 
K. Munshi’s motion censuring Government for their treatment of 
prisoners in Burma carried by 47 to 46 votes (p. 152) 

Europeans and Reforms— The changed aspect in the political affairs 
of India and the necessity for a corresponding change in 
the attitude of the European community were stressed by Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer at Bombay, (p. 34) 

25 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly— Demand for a grant to defray expenses for 

the post of a Director to control Medical Education was held by 
a chorus of protests and refused as being insulting to Indian 
Universities, (p. 153) 

26 Sept. do. Addressing the convocation of the Kashi Vidyapith at Benares. 

Mahatma Gandhi said . that the principal aim of all national 
institutions like the Vidyapith should be to import education 
which would enable them to become fit soldiers in the battle of 
Swaraj. The diplomas awarded here were not of a high market 
value and those who regarded them as such must necessarily be 
dissatisfied. 

28 Sept. do. At a meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Lucknow, Pt. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was elected president of the forthcoming session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore, (p. 261) 

30 Sept. do. Dr. Muhammad Alam as president of the All Bengal Students’ 
Conference at Mymensingh addressed the students as *‘My Young 
Mates of the Prison’’ for, he continued, “your Btatus to-day as wen 
as that of mine in our own country is no better than that of a 
prisoner.” ; He advanced a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
communaiism from the country m every shape or form (p. 423) 


October 1929 

Oct. do. Labour Party Conference at Brighton— Mr. Fenner Brockway. 

(Independent labour Party) moved a reference back of the clotine 
paragraph in the Parliamentary Report on the ground that there was 
no refarenoA to th* mMotiAn ax i: 


2 Oct. 


ijt. jLrrummona bhieis the under-Secretary for India, replied that 
the Government believed that there was the utmost freedom of 
SCfrLJS i?*!? con !? tent *fth tbe preservation of public order. 
j r would remain true to its principles and pledges. 
jg Md that the Meerut prieonew were teg charged inthe 

"««*»<* . bade waa defeated 


IWCreBW DOCK WES OCR 

saaRtossKsavs. fcfu «. 

ge H i The Act cornea into operation from the 1st April 193a 

OS U..LJ . .. a ... T 


Mania- 
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the greatest figures among men in historic times whom the whole 
world regards with unqualified esteem and affection. 

4 Oct. ’29 Bombay Council— The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill passed the 

third reading and became law. (p. 173) 

5 Oct do. The Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation 

held at EUore under the presidency of Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami 
Kaidu. (p. 357) 

9 Oct. do. The Hartog Committee Report to make enquiries into the growth 
of education in British India issued, (p. 98) 

10 Oct. do. Thirteenth Session of the International labour Conference commen- 

ced at Geneva and continued till the 16th October, (p. 471) 

11 Oct. do. Arrival of the Labour Commission at Bombay with its chairman 

the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. 

12 Oct. do. Eleventh Session of the Sikh League held at Lyallpur under the presi- 

dency of Master Tara Singh who wanted the Britten to govern India as 

the Sikhs did not want a Moslem Raj in the Punjab. 

16 Oct. do. The Simon — MacDonald Correspondence referred to in the parlia- 
mentary debates on India. (See p. 463) 

18 Oct. do. The C. P. & Berar Women’s Third Annual Conference held at 

Ycotmal, under the presidency of Mrs. Ramabai Tambe urged 
Government to introduce compulsory education throughout the pro- 
vince within 20 years. 

19 Oct. do. The Punjab Students’ Conference held at Lahore under the presi- 

dency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 415) 

20 Oct. do. The 14th. session of the All-Orissa Students’ Conference held at 

Berhampore under the presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy, (p. 418) 

21 Oct. do. Autumn session of the IT. P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow 

under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Lala Sitaram. (p. 187) 
Maharaja of Bikaner’s appeal to support the Round Table Con- 
ference in su .address to the Administrative Conference of his State. 
<1>. 4C3) 

22 Oct. do. Lahore Conspiracy Case— Allegation of ill-treatment (beating 

and caning) against the police were made by prisoners before the 
Magistrate. It may be mentioned that the trying Magistrate ordered 
the prisoners to be hand- cuffed while in the court-room and while 
being brought from the jail. They stoutly protested against the 
order and refused to come out of the jail with hand-cuffs on. Next 
day Bhagat Singh informed the Magistrate that he had been roughly 
handled while Dutt said that he was kicked on bis chest by the 
police. The Magistrate declined to remove the hand-cuffs. 

24 Oct. do. IJ. P. Council— The Minor Girls’ Protection Bill passed into law. 
(p. 189) 

31 Oct. do. The Viceroy's historic announcement on the Round Table Con- 
ference to setttlc the Indian political problem to be convened after 
the Simon Commission have submitted their report, (p. 47 ) 


November 1929 

1 Nov. da Leaders’ Conference et Delhi following the Viceroy’s announcement 

—Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that the Viceroy’s offer could not 
be accepted without conditions whose fulfilment must precede the 
acceptance of invitation. He laid down four main conditions, (p. 49) 

2 Nov. do. The adjourned Conference of prominent Indian leaden at Delhi 

came to unanimous conclusion on the reply given to the Viceroy’s 
offer of a Hound Table Conference, (p. 50) 
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2 Not. *29 Moslem Ladies’ Conference at the residence of Mr. Justice 

Suleiman at Allahabad condemned Purdah, Polygamy and the 
‘ shocking illiteracy of the Moslem community. 

In the course of a press interview the Maharaja of Bikaner said : 
“The Princes and the Government of Indian States have no desire 
to hamper the attainment of Dominion Status by British India or 
to be a drag on its constitutional advancement. The Princes desire 
the maintenance of their honourable position as perpetual allies and 
any adjustment of their future relations with British India should 
be settled only with their free consent. (p...500) 

3 Not. da The Andhra Youth Conference held at Bezwada under the presiden- 

cy of Mr. K. F. Nariman who in the course of his address wanted 
to impress upon his young friends that first and foremost they 
roust be sincere and honest in their dealings, no matter what the 
consequences may be. (p. 409) 

The lith Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at 
Bezwada under the presidency of Mr. N. V. L. Narsinha Rao. 
(p. 367) 

The Andhra Mahila Mahasabha held at Bezwada under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi. (p. 396) 

5 Not. do. The House of Lords debate on the Viceregal announcement— No imme- 
diate Dominion Status for India— The Viceroy’s Statement nothing 
but reiteration of 1917 Declaration, (p. 441) 

7 Not. do. The House of Commons debate on the Vicerigal announcement 

—Hollowness of the announcement exposed, (p. 444) • 

The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bezwada under the 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee. (p. 341) 

8 Nov. do. Hyderabad State Women’s Conference passed a resolution welcoming 

the Sarda Act and the lead taken to introduce a Child Marriage 
Bill for the State. 

9 Nov. cK Influential Moslem Deputation from all parts of India waited • on 

the Viceroy at Delhi pleading for the exclusion of the Moslem com- 
munity from the operations of the Sarda Act and for an amending 
bill to be enacted by the Government accordingly— The Viceroy in 
his reply said that the action taken by his Government was one with 
which he whole-heartedly concurred, and the Government was bound 
to adhere to the position which, after a most careful consideration, 
it felt it right to adopt. 

12 Not. do. Death of Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar at 

Calcutta— A great philanthropist, the Maharaja spent over a crore 
of rupees in the cause of education in Bengal and was a generous 
patron of letters and helped the industrial regeneration of the country 
with munificent contributions. 

13 Nov. do. The C. P. and Berar Depressed Classes’ Special Conference at 

Nagpur welcomed the Viceroy’s announcement but insisted on 
proportionate representation for the depressed classes on 
the Round Table Conference and supported the Sarda Bill. 

16 Nov. da The Punjab Political Conference held at Cakara under the 

presidency of Sardar Sardul Singh Cavesheer. (p. 370) 

17 Nov. do. First Death Anniversary of Lala Lajpat Rai observed at Lahore 

with due solemnity. 

Madras Women’s Social Reform Conference held at Madras under the 
presidency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, (p. 400) 

The First South African Moslem Conference opened at Lonrenco 
Marques. Many white* were present including the British Consul- 
General. A large number of delegates from throughout the Union, 
including members of the Malay community attended, this being 
the Bret time that Malaya and Indians have met at such gathering. 
Manlana Sh a uka t All delivered the presidential address in English' 
Ha said : “India, our Motherland, sooner or later will pm its 



20 Nov. do. 
22 Nor. do. 
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indepenAnt position and I think it will gain it sooner than late. 
We will then be in a position to retaliate and bnng down the 
arrogant, narrow and bigoted Governments to their proper sens®*; 
No Empire, however powerful, can endure if such acts are allowed 
or practised.” 

18 Nor. do. A conference of representative political leaders at Allahabad, called 
to review the position and if necessary to revise the Delhi Manifesto 
in view of the statements made by official spokesmen in the 
Parliament and the reply of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to Mr. Baldwin 
categorically denying that there had been any change in the 'British 
policy towards India, adopted a resolution expressing its decision 
to stand by the Delhi Manifesto and hoping that a full anu early 
response would be made to it by the British Government (p. 51) 
Princes and Future Constitution— Maharaja of Patiala explains the 
Rulers’ claims on the occasion of his birthday celebration at Patiala, 
(p. 504) 

Addressing a crowded audience of lady students and others 
at the Workmen’s Intermediate College Bangalore, l)r. 
P. C. Roy said in the course of his speech : “Imitations of western 
fashions deprived their motherland of crores of rupees every year. 
Many of them, almost all of them, were poisoning themselves > with 
tea and coffee daily whose cumulative effect on the system was simply 
indescribable. Women must come forward and play a great r part 
in the civic and national life. They must realise that an uneduca- 
ted woman was a clog in the wheel of progress and acted as a drag 
on her educated husband. The woman must be better educated to 
train up our future citizens”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, on the completion of his U. P. tour, 
made his last speech at Etawah dunng the course of which he said 
that the Unitea Provinces lacked in discipline, determination, and 
the will to act up to its decisions. However he was very 
grateful for the great regard and affection shown towards 
him. He asked the students to be like Chinese students, 
courageous, pure and strong. Being asked to give a message to the 
province, the Mahatma said : “I want it to be like Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru.” 

The third annual session of the Oudh Women’s Conference held at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Mrs. Iravati Mehta. 

Death of His Highness Maharaia Chandra Shumsher Jung Bahadur 
Ran a, Prime Minister of Nepal. 

Delhi Women’s Conference under Mrs. B. L. Nehru passed resolu- 
tions to prevent Child Marriage, to make the Sarda Act effective, to 
end the purdah system and to extened Municipal and District Board 
franchise to women. 

0. P. Youth Conference held at Nagpur under the presidency of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 405) 

St. Andrews' Day Dinner at Calcutta— Governor’s appeal on the 
need for goodwill and trust in view of the Viceroy a Statement. 

5$ie^Tenth Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress held 
at Nagpur under the presidency of Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, (p. 424) 
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tives of 84 Unions on the ground that the policy of the majority 
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2 Dec. do. 


3 Dec. do. 

6 Dec. do. 

7 Dec. do. 


8 Dec. do. 

9 Dec. do. 
12 Dee. do. 


14 Dec. do. 


15 Dee. do. 


was opposed to the genuine interests of the working classes. 
The secessionists included Mr. N. M. Josbi, the founder of the 
Textile Union, Bombay, Dewin Chaman Lai and Mr. V. V. Giri, 
who represented Labour at Geneva and Mr. B. Shiva Rao, a 
prominent Labour leader of Madras. The Secessionists formed 
a central organisation known as the All-India Trades Union 
Federation to work on purely trade union lines. 

C. P. & Berar Students’ Conference held at Amsadti under the 
presidency of Si Subhas Chandra Bose. fp. 419) 

States’ Subjects* Conference held at Akalkot under the presidency 
of Mr. N. C. Kelkars (p. 508) 

The Punjab Provincial Jails' Enquiry Committee’s Report issued, 
(p. 230) 

The seceders from the All-India Trade Union Congress met at 
Nagpur to discuss the situation created by the split,. Dewan 
Chamanlal presiding, and declared that they were free to develop 
a sound working-class movement free from the embarrassing 
entanglements of the last few years. The meeting unanimously 
resolved to form a central organisation to be called the All-India 
Trades Union Federation desiring to work purely on sub-committee 
for the purpose of drafting a provisional constitution. It was under- 
stood that the meeting warmly approved the suggestion to keep out 
from the Federation unions with leanings towards Communism. 


Punjab Council— The Punjab Pure food Bill passed (p. 199) 

Punjab Council— Keen debate on the Punjab Regulation of 
Accounts Bill continued till the 14th when it was passed by the 
council, (p. 201) 

The differences between the two rival sections of the Bengal students 
since the last Provincial Conference at Mymensingh, manifested 
themselves at the Convention of the Bengal Presidency Students’ 
Association held in the Albert Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu. Admission 

was by cards and several students, who failed to secure 
entrance, forced open the doors. There was a clash bet- 
ween the two rival groups resulting in exchange of blows in the 
course of which one student received serious injuries. The Presi- 
dent’s attempt to restore order having proved abortive, he converted 
the Convention into a condolence meeting at which homage was paid 
to the memory of Prof. Lalit Kumar Bannerjee. 

The Fourth Session of the Gujerat Provincial Women ’ j Conference 
held at Ahmedabad under the presidency of Mrs. Indumati Dewan. 
(p. 394) 


28th. Session of the Bihar Provincial Conference held at Monghyr 
under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad, (p. 369) 

U. P. Council— A Swarajist motion urging the Government to 
make arrangements for the training of boys for national defence 
adopted, (p. 190). 

The Annual Conference of the European Association held at Bombay 
under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Travers, (p. 383) 

Behar Youth Conference held at Monghyr under tne presidency of 
Pandit Projapati Misra. (p. 406) 

U. P. Council passed resolutions demanding release of political 
prisoners and general amnesty and the use ofkhaddar in all Govern-* 
meet departments, (p. 191) 

Third Session of the Bombay Youth Conference held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya. (p. 4081 
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16 Dec. ’29 


17 Dec. do. 

18 Dec. do. 

19 Dec. do. 

21 Dec. do. 

22 Dec. do. 

23 Dec. do. 


25 Dec. do. 

26 Dec. do. 

27 Dec. do. 


Status as the consolidation of Imperialism with the aid of native 
capitalism, landlordism and feudalism. 

Bombay Youth Conference held under the presidency of Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhya at Allahabad passed a resolution declaring 
complete national independence as the immediate objective of India. 

jfaagal Council— Revival of ministry for the fifth time.(p. 183). 


Eleventh Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India a Ceylon held at Bombay under the presidency of Mr. Q. 
L. Winterbothara. (p. 430). 

The London Congress Committee in a resolution appreciating Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s feat of vision in discerning the pre-arranged 
traps laid in the Viceregal pronouncement and the Delhi Manifesto 
asked him not to fail at the Lahore Congress to put up a 
strenuous fight for complete independence. 


Ihe Associated Chambers of Commerce— Important statement ex- 
plaining the Government of India’s position in regard to the exten- 
sion of the air service from Karachi to Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon 
and Bombay was made by Sir Bhupcndranath Mitra, member for 
Industries and Labour, Government of India. ( p . 430) 


Hyderabad State Subject’s Conference held at Bombay under the 
presidency of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, (p. 512) 


The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference held at Madura under the 
presidency of Dr. G. Ramiah. (p. 410) 


The C. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Pcndra Road 
under the presidency of Babu Jagatnarain Lai. (p. 344) 


The Congress Exhibition opened at Lahore by Dr. P. C. Roy in 
the presence of a gathering of 50,000 men and women. 

Princes and the London Conference— Maharaja of Bikaner’s observa- 
tion on the Viceregal announcement in a speech proroguing the 
State Assembly (p. 506) 

Report of the Central Simon Committee issued, (p. 73) 

A dastardly attempt was made to blow up the special train in 
which His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin was returning to Delhi 
from his South Indian tour near Nizamuddin station about six 
miles from New Delhi. No one was injured. The bomb, which 
was buried between the rails, exploded when the fourth coach was 
passing over the point, while the Viceroy’s saloon was two coaches 
behind. A concealed cable running to a small battery about three 
hundred yards from the railway station was subsequently 
discovered, 

The All India Suppressed Classes’ Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mahatma Gandhi, (p. 326) 

The Punjab and Frontier Hindu Conference hdd at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. (p. 346) 


The Forty-second Session of the Indian National Social Conference 
held at Lahore under the presidency of Mr. Harbilas Sarda. (p. 372) 
The All India Arya Mahila Conference held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Comrade Suhasini Nambiar. <p. 330) 

The All India Shia Conference held at Allahabad under the 
presidency of Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan, (p. 379) 

The fourth meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Lahore- 
Annual Report for 1929 presented (p. 263).— The Bengal Election 
Dispute taken into consideration, (p. 284) 

The All India Hindustani Sevadal Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar. fa» 328) 

The Pun jab States’ Peoples’ Conference held at Lahore under the 


presidency of Mr. P. L. Chudgar. (p. 513) , , 

the All-indie library Conference concluded its 
Lahore after passing sixteen resolutions. These 


eighth session at 
inter alia i 
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mended the opening of libraries in all towns and Tillages, the starting 
of correspondence courses in various subjects by colleges and uni- 
versities and the provision of adequate facilities by the management 
of public libraries for the promotion of adult education and appealed 
to all persons interested in the library movement to subscribe to 
the Indian Library Journal. 

*29 Sir. G. Rajagopalachari in the course of his presidential address before 
the Prohibition Conference held at Lahore said : “Even if there has 
been no kind of economic loss to the individual or society, drink 
is brain poison, and man cannot afford to allow the allurement of 
such poison to have free play among men and women of varying 
degrees of resistance, even if it were available like fresh air, cost 
ing nothing in money.” 

The Indian Economic Conference held at Allahabad under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. N. 8. Subba Kao. (p. 434) 

The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Lala Hanwant SahaL (p. 327) 

’29 The Forty-fourth Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Lahore under the presidency of Pt. Jawaharlol Nehru who declaring 
himself a Socialist and Republican delivered a striking address 
advocating complete national independence, immediate boycott of 
the Legislatures and organisation of a peaceful mass movement for 
a no- tax campaign, (p. 286) 

Twelfth Session of the National Liberal Federation held at Madras 
under the presidency of Sir Phirose Sethna. (p. 319) 

’29 The All-India Conference of Indian Christians held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Revd. B. A. Nag. (p. 331) 

The All-India Students’ Convention met at Lahore under the presi- 
dency of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. (p. 413) 

The Sikh Conference held at Lahore under the presidency of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, (p. 333) 

The Bengal All-Parties’ Moslem Conference meeting at Calcutta 
adopted a resolution expressing indignation at the Delhi bomb out- 
rage and thankfulness for the providential escape of Lord and Lady 
Irwin. Resolutions welcoming the Viceregal announcement, condemning 
the Sards Act, aud protesting against the Bengal Tenancy Act were 
also adopted. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, presiding, said that Mussalmans, 
on no account, would tolerate the substitution of British domination 
in India by Brahminical domination or by the tyranny of the majo- 
rity. The Nawab of Dacca welcomed the delegates as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and claimed that half of the members 
of the proposed Round-Table Conference should be Mussalmans. 


’29. Second day of the Congress— Mahatma Gandhi’s resolutions on 
Bomb Outrage and Complete Independence, (p. 298) 

’Che All-India Khilafat Conference opened at Lahore in a big Bha mi- 
ana in the Islamia College grounds. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of verses from the Holy Quorap. The audience 
raised shouts of “Down with great Britain, “up with Revolution”. 
“Down with Capitalist Leaden”. Maulana Shaukat Ali objected 
to the revolutionary shouts and in the course of his speech 
made references to Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal and Pandit 
Jawaharial which were resented by some youths and noise 
and confusion followed. When order was restored Sir Zulfiqar 
Ali Khan, Ch ai rm a n of the Reception Committee, read his address, 
letter Nawab Ismail Shan, President of the Conference, exhorted the 
Mussalmans to support the Committee with men and 

money, as that o rganis a tio n alone was best fitted to protect the 
the intoeste of Indian Mus s almans He welcomed the announce- 
ment regarding the .tend Table Conference, and trusted that 
Musealmans would avail themselves of the opportunity of stressing 
their view-point He protested against the 
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Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Cases opened on the 10th July 
1929 before Bai Saheb Pandit Srikishen, Special Magistrate, in the Lahore 
Central Jail. All approaches to the jail as far as the 
Lahore Conspiracy Lawrence Garden were strictly guarded by the police and 
Care the streets were patrolled by European sergeants on motor 

. . * cycles. As the accused were brought a large number of 

youngmen, who had collected in the Jail Boad, shouted “Long Lire Revolution” etc. 


. There were in all 32 accused. Of this 7 turned approvers, 9 were abscond- 
ing and the remaining 16 were being actually tried. All the accused had been in 
police custody for about two months and a half ever since their arrest. The following 
were the 16 accused 


„ t 8ukhdey, a native of Lyallpur, arrested on April 15 in Lahore bomb factory, 
(t) Kishorilal Batan of Hoshiarpore bomb factory. (3) Sheo Varma arrested in 
Shaharanpur. (4) Gayaprasod of Cawnpore arrested in Shaharanpur. (5) Jaidev 
arrested in Shaharanpur. (6) Jatindra Nath Das, Assistant Secretary, South 
Calcutta Congress Committee, arrested in Calcutta. (7) Bhagat Singh arrested in 
Delhi and a convict in the Assembly Bomb Case. (8) Kamal Nath Tnvedi, a student 
°f Vidyasagar College, Calcutta arrested at Bettiah. (9) Batukeshwar Dutt, son of 
G. D. Dutt of Burdwan. Bengal, arrested in Delhi, a convict in the Assembly 
Bomb Case. (10) Jatindra Nath Sanyal of Allahabad arrested on July 4. (11) 
Agyaram of Sialkot District. (12) Desraj, student D. A. V. College Latere. (13) 
Premdutt of Gujrat, ex-student D. A. V. College Lahore. (14) Surendra Nath 
Pandey, arrested in Cawnpore on July 8. (lb) Mahabir Singh of Diet. Etah. 
(16) Ajay Kumar Ghose arrested in Cawnpore on July 8. 

The absconders according to the police were 

(1) Bhagabati Charan of Lahore. (2) Yashpal of Diiaramshala. (3) Bejoy 
Kumar Sinha of Cawnpore. (4) Chandra Sekhar Asad of Bhilaporc, Benares. (5) 
Baghunath of Benares. (6) Kailash of Jhanshi. (7) Satgurdayal Avasthi of Cawn- 
pore, arrested in May and subsequently bailed out now absconding. 

The following were the approvers. They were granted Crown pardon and their 
confessions recorded by the City Magistrate 

(1) Joygopal arrested on April lo in Lahore Bomb Factory. (2) Hansraj Vorah, 
student Foreman Christian College Lahore. (3) Ramsaran Das of Karpurthala, 
convicted to transportation in connection with the bomb outrage on His Excellency 
the Viceroy Lord Hardinge in 1914. Lalit Mukherji son of an Allahabad advocate. 
(5) Brahma Dutt arrested in Cawnpore. (6) Phaumdra Ghose arrested in Calcutta. 
(7) Monmohan Mukherji of Champaran. 


Mr. George Trevor Hamilton Harding, Senior Superintendent of police, 
Lahore, was the main complainant in the case. Submitting a charge sheet 
under Sections 121, 121- A. 122 and 123 I.P.C. the complainant said that the accused 
along with others had, at Lahore and other places in British India at various times 
and occasions, commencing from the year 1924 and continuing up to the present 
time of their arrest, been engaged in conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty 
the King Emperor and to deprive him of the sovereignty of British India and to 
overawe by criminal force the Government established by law in British India and 
collect men, arms and amuuitions for or otherwise make preparation for the said 
object and purpose. They further concealed the existence ox the design to wage war 


object and purpose. They further concealed the existence of the design to wage war 
against the King Emperor, intending by such concealment, to facilitate, or 
knowing it to be likely that such concealment would facilitate, waging 
of such war. With these objects these accused along with others formed a 
party known as the “Hindusthan Republican Association” and the “Indian Republican 
Army”, and held their meeting at Lahore and other places in British India with a 
view to overthrow by force the Government established by Jaw in India and to 
establish a Federated Republican Government in its stead. 

Complainant farther stated that the means devised to be adopted to attain these 
objects were as follows -.—Collection of arms, men and amunitions and also money 
for purchase of arms and munitions, the obtaining of money for the same purpose 
by means of forcing and robbing banks and treasuries and by dacoities which nece- 
ssarily involved murders, the manufacturing of explosive bombs for the purpose of 
murders and to overawe the Government murder of police and other officials and 
persons interested in or assisting the administration of the Government of British India, 
of penona who obstructed the carrying oat of tho object# of conwriracy and persona 
who proved obnoxious to their party, Inowing up of trains, product!®, posssmon and 
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circulation of seditious and revolutionary literatures, rescue of convicts and persons in 
lawful custody, seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the conspi- 
racy to obtain relief (subscriptions among persons in foreign countries who were 
interested in the accomplishment of a revolution in India-. 

That in pursuance ox the said conspiracy in British India an attempt was made 
to murder Mr. Banerji, Inspector C.I.I). at Benares on 13-1-1928. embezzlement of 
Bs. 3190 was committed by Kailash Patti, alias Kali Oliaran (absconder) who was an 
employee in the sub-post office Burhalganj, district Gorakhpur on 26-6-28, to oe 
utilised by the party in the i urtherance of their common object. Dacoity at the Punjab 
National Bank, Lanore, was attempted on 4-2-28. Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of police and Chamau Singh, head constable were murdered in Lahore on 
17th December, 1928. Bomb was thrown in the Assembly Chamber (Delhi) and shot* 
were fired therein on 8-4-29 causing severe injuries to Sir Bomanii Dalai and others. 
Dacoity at Maulnia was committed on 7-6-29 causing the deatn of Banke Mahton 
Koeri, owner of the bouse. Che accused along with others were manufacturing 
bombs at Lahore, Saharan poi^, Calcutta and Agra, factories at Lahore and Baharan- 
pore having since been captured. The accused visited different towns in British India 
to seduce the youths and to induce men to join their conspiracy, 

That in pursuance of the said conspiracy in British India preparations for the 
following actions were made but did not succeed to’ blow up the train carrying the 
members of the Simon Commission by means of a dynamite, to rescue Jagadish 
Chandra Chatterii who was a convict in connection with the Kakori Conspiracy Case 
and Sachindra Nath Sanyal another convict of their party. The order of the Local 
Government was attached to the charge sheet. 

The complainant also submitted that in respect of other offences committed by 
he accused separate charge have been presented to this court. It was also sub* 
nitted that 9 among the 25 accused were absconding. 


Owning the prosecution case Mr. Corden Noad, Government Advocate, said 
‘There are 32 persons involved in this case of whom 7 are approvers, 9 are abs- 
conding and are still at large, And 16 are placed on their trial and are present in 
the court. They will be tried under the ordinary criminal law of the land for off- 
ences alleged to have been committed by them, while evidence will be recorded 
under Section 512 Or. P. C. against 9 absconding accused. 1 desire to emphasise 
the fact that this is an ordinary trial under the ordinary law and no political 
section or system is in any way involved. No social, religious or educational body 
or institution is, or can be affected by the outcome of this prosecution, except so far 
as it is in the interest of all citizens of a civilized community. 

It may not be out of place at this stage to recall the occurrence of the 
murder of Saunders, A. S. P. and Cnaman singh, head constable. Two 
armed men were shot down on broad day light in the street* of Lahore on 
17th December, 1928 aud the police were unable at once to apprehend the culprits. 
Coupled with universal condemnation of this dastardly murder, severe criticism was 
levelled against the police in the Council and in the newspapers because of the 
delay which took place in the detection of the culprits.” 

Speaking of various intentions, designs and acts which form part of the subject 
matter of the case, Mr. Noad said : The accused were members of a revolutionary 
party which became active throughout northern India. At a meeting held at Delhi 
m August 1928, a central committee was constituted representing different provinces. 
In that meeting following plans and resolutions were adopted and passed 


(1) Phanindra Nath, approver, was elected officer-in-charge of Behar and Orissa, 
Sukhdev and Bhagat Singh, accused were to be in charge of the Punjab, Shiv 
Varma, Bejoy Kumar Sinha and Chandra Sekbar Azad (last two absconded) were 
to be in charge of the United Provinces, Kundan Lai, alias Partab (absconding) 
was elected for Bajputana and the Central Provinces. Chandra Sekhar Azad was also 
to be in a charge of the Military Department. 

(2) It was decided that officers in charge should be held responsible for any 
work or action to be • accomplished in the province. 

(3) Ail matters relating to finance were to be dealt with by the Central body. 

(4) All arms and ammunitions should be placed with the Central body. 

The main aims and objects were (1) to establish Republican Government by 
j^^ w^ orgsnisation known as the Hindnsthan Republican Association and Indian 

(2) To establish a reign of terror by mnrd~* of officials who took prominent 
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part in such cases as Kakori Conspiracy Case and other persons who were for 
various reasons obnoxious to the conspiracy. 

( 3 ) To organise escape of convicts. 

(4) To raise funds by every possible means by voluntary subscriptions, by 
daooity or by contributions from abroad. 

(5) Seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the Indian 
Republican Army. 

Overt acts committed in the furtherance of the conspiracy include 

(1 ) Murder of Mr. Saunders and Chaman Singh. 

(2) The Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

( 3 ) Dacoity at the Punjab National Bank, Lahore. 

;4) Dacoity at Maulnia in Behar. 

(5) Attack on Mr. Banerjce D.S.P., C.I.D. of U. P. 

(6) Embezzlement of Rs. 3,190— Kailash Pati, an employee in the post office in 
the district of Gorakhpore was one of the members of the revolutionary party and 
embezzled Rs. 3190 from the post office on 26-6-28 for the furtherance of the common 
objects. 

(7) Manufacture of Bombs— The members of the conspiracy manufactured 
bombs at Lahore, Saharanpur. Calcutta and Agra. The factories at Lahore and 
Saharanpur have since been captured. 

The following crimes were discussed and planned but not carried out (1) To 
blow up the train carrying the members ot the Simon Commission by means of a 
dynamite. (2) To make arrangements for the escape of Jogesh Chatterjee, a convict 
in connection with the Kakori case and also ot Sachinaranath Sanyal, another 
Kakori convict. 

Discussing how the conspiracy was unearthed, Mr. Noad said that during the 
course of investigation of the Dushera festival bomb outrage near Rosh&ni gate, it 
transpired that two ex-students of the Oriental College had been frequenting the 
boarding house situated on the first and second floor of Roshani gate where the bomb 
exploded. As a result of a statement made by one of them, the police for the first 
time came to know that Bhagat Singh accused, was one of the mnrderars of Mr. 
Saunders and Bhagawati Charan was the chief lieutenant in the Puni&b. 

Shortly before this, certain persons had engaged some iron moulders of Lahore 
to make certain oblong implements which on enquiry were stated to be parts of a 
gas machine. The curiosity of local workmen was aroused and they mentioned 
these facts to a constable of acquaintance. Information passed on the police who 
instructed their informer to watch the individuals who had given orders and 
follow them. Sukh Dev was followed to 69 Kashmir building and this house was 
pointed out to the police and secret enquiry showed that the tenant of the premises 
was Bhagawati Charan. 

In the meantime, information from Delhi showed that the bomb which was thrown 
in the Assembly corresponded closely with the description of the alleged oblong gas 
machine parts. Careful watch kept on the house eventually resulted m information 
which lea to the raid on 15-4-29 and Bnkhdcv, Jaigopal and Kishorilal, accused were 
captured. From .the facts disclosed by these accused, the whole history of the revo- 
lutionary organisation came to light. 

Charges against the accused included murder, abetment of murder, and cons- 
piracy to murder, conspiracy to revolution and other offences against the State and 
also offences under Explosive Substances Act” 

The Madras Nationalist Party was formed under the presidentship of Dr. P. 

Varadarajulu Naidu and the first meeting under the auspices 
Madras Nationalist of the party was held at Madras on the 7tb July 1929. The 

Party following statement embodying the political programme of 

the Par& was adopted and issued for publication by Dr. 
Naidu : 

“We are all agreed that India should be free, but the methods of achievement 
of freedom must be decided upon by time and expediency. It it wrong to say that 
Swaraj could be gained only by non-co-operation. Methods should vary according 
to the circumstances ; patriotic men must co-operate with the Government wherever 
it is doccssstj for the good of the citizens, bat non-co-operate or obstruct the 
Government wherever it tries to tighten its grip over the Indian nation or launch 
on a policy of repression. We cannot shat oar eyes to the communal and anti-na- 
tional propaganda, that ia being rigorously spread in the Madne Preaidaocy. 
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Unless it is checked, it would outgrow all proportions and become a danger and 
menace to the growth of national life. Forces of reaction, both social and poli- 
tical, are straining every nerve to consolidate their position under cover of commu- 
nal advancement and political freedom. The social system obtaining in our midst 
to-day and the political system under which we live, are alike unsuited to our 
future growth as a nation. We feel that the time has come, so far as this province 
is concerned, for a thorough overhauling and readjusting of the political and 
social programmes pursued hitherto by Congressmen or nationalists in the Madras 
Presidency so that the local bodies and the Legislative Council may be captured 
by genuine Nationalists pledged to the ideal of political freedom and social 
justice. We are opposed to the boycott of the Legislatures and Ministerships by 
Congressmen or Nationalists, now or in the near future, because the principle of 
renunciation or abstention although hypothetically tenable runs counter to the very 
principles for which the Congress stands, when applied to the practical politics 
existing in the Madras Presidency. We feel that taking the circumstances of this 
province into consideration, the Congressmen and Nationalists should unite 
together and capture the local bodies and the legislative Council and help to 
strengthen the people and weaken the present system of Government and its allies. 
We reel that for the above purpose and for the objects noted below, a separate 
political party should be formed with a view to run elections to the Legislative 
Council and to the local bodies on a definite nationalist programme in order that 
they may be made the instruments for the Bpeedy attainment of Swaraj 1 

(1) To work by honourable roeanB for the attainment of Swaraj in which the 
Government would be responsible to the people of chis country. (2) To educate 
And organise public opinion for securing and maintaining nationalistic ideals in all 
political And Governmental organisations in the country. (3) The work for the 
Amelioration of the conditions and the status of the depressed classes by securing 
for them free education, free lands and facilities for the use of public roads, schools 
and wells. C4) To work for the initiation, protection and development of hand 
spinning and hand-weaving and other cottage industries, in every possible direction 
with or without the help of the Government of the province. (5) To support the 
labourers in India and abroad in their efforts to better their condition in alt respects 
such as, provjsion against sickness, accident, infirmity, old age and death, healthy 
housing conditions and medical treatment and help them to become self-respecting 
citizens of this country with necessary education. (6) To work for the dissemina- 
tion among the masses of scientific knowledge in agriculture and industries 
And principles of good health and long life. (7) To work for an immediate 
total prohibition of all intoxicating drinks and drugs. (8) To develop the 
utilitarian and cultural aspects of the national literature in accordance with 
the present day needs of the country, (9) To work for the equality and 
liberty of man by removing cpste and race distinctions and creed antagonisms. 
(10) To oppose all those who have failed to support the cause of 
Indian freedom by siding with the Government. (11) To secure the abolition 
of aH restrictions against Indians in the departments of artillery. air force and 
chemical warfare. (12) To secure the establishment of an Indian National Military 
Academy, an Indian National Naval Academy and other necessary institutions for 
training Indian officers in India. (13) To introduce compulsory military training 
in Indian High Schools and Colleges. (14) To demand equal rights for Indians an 
over the world and to remove all racial differences. (15j To oppose all forms of 
so-called Imperial preference and advocate measures for the protection of Indian 
industries and to establish up-to-date technical and industrial institutions. (16) 
To adopt measures to oppose all forms, of unfair alien competitions in Indian 
industries and support measures to build an Indian Mercantile Marine and to 
reserve the Indian ooastal trade to Indian shipping’'. 


„ The anti-Oongress agitation carried on by organisations like the All-India 
Muslim Conference Association, which recently made a bitter attack on Pandit 
Matilal Nehru and decided to send a deputation to England 


Congress Muslim 
Party 


to counteract pro-Congress propaganda, quickenecf the 
Nationalist Muslims into activity ana the formation of a 
. new body called the Congress Muslim Party was the con- 

crete result. The movement towards this was started early in July 1929 with a 
circular issued by Messrs. 8. A. Brelvi, Yusuf Meherally and others. 

The circular inter alia stated ; “The need for concerted action on the part of 
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Muslim Nationalists to fight the forces of reaction has long been felt, but till 
now no practical step Jias been taken in Bombay to marshal the forces of Muslim 
nationalism in the service of the Motherland. You will no doubt agree with u* 
that ' we arc passing through an epoch-making period when the fate of India is 
hanging in the balance and the community which at this juncture deserts the 
cause for freedom or fails to play a proper part is doomed. Unfortunately, some 
reactionaries are calling on Muslims to boycott the National Congress and make 
common cause with the alien bureaucracy. No more suicidal step could be 
taken. If immediate steps are not taken by well-wishers of Islam in Indid to 
counteract this wicked propaganda, the Muslim Community which is already 
sufficiently backward will be irretrievably lost. It is therefore proposed to form 
the Muslim Nationalist Party “to carry on vigorous propaganda in this presidency 
in support of the national cause of freedom and prepare the Muslims for taking a 
proper share in the coming fight for freedom.” 

In response to this circular, a meeting of Muslims was held at Bombay on the 
8th July. Mr. Brelvi, presiding, explained the object of the meeting and emphasised 
the imperative need of Muslims joining the Congress in large numbers. A discussion 
ensued on the following resolution moved by Mr. Mehcrally and adopted unani- 
mously 

“The name of the Party will be the Congress Muslim Party and its object will be 
to carry on propaganda in the Bombay Presidency in support of the Congress 
policy and programme among Muslims and induce them to join the Congress. The 
party shall combat the forces of communaiisin and reaction. Subject to this, it. 
will endeavour to safeguard the legitimate interests of Muslims through the Con- 
gress!” 

The first meeting under the auspices of the newly formed Congress Muslim Party 
was held at Bombay on the 20lh July amidst considerable hostile demonstra- 
tions from a section of Mussalmans in the audience. Maulana Mahommed Ali 


(not the younger of the Ali Brothers) addressed the meeting on the objects of 
the new party, but was constantly heckled. Except for frequent shouts 
indulged in by a small section of Mussalmans, Mr. Mahomed Ali’s speech 
was generally applauded. lie said : “If we study the present situation 
carefully we shall at once see that much of the anti-Congress agitation 
is only skin deep and bolstered up to its present, prominence by the 
Anglo-Indian Press. It cannot Ik* gainsaid that every bureaucratic rule has its 
henchmen, title-hunters, and sycophants, who like Haul have sold a kingdom for a 
mfcss of pottage. The meeting presided over by the Aga Khan and sponsored by 
Sit Mahomed Shafi and other title-holders has no more right to speak on behalf of 
the Muslim community than the motor bus driver in London has to speak on 
behalf of the Russian Soviet.. The Muslim community presents a very sorry spect- 
acle to-day. Torn by internecine strifes, ridden by illiterate, selfish Mu lias 
verging on the brink of economic bankruptcy, its future is very dark indeed unless 
Nationalist Muslims gird up their loins, and make a desperate effort to save it from 
the inevitable ruin. The Congress Muslim party has been formed for that purpose.” 

Subsequently Pandit Motilal Nehru sent the following message to Mr. & A. 
Brelvi, congratulating him on the creation or the New Congress Muslim Party 

“I heartily welcome the formation of the Congress Muslim Party and wish it 
every success. Nothing can be more disastrous to our political emancipation than 
the hostile attitude adopted by some Muslim reactionaries towards the Indian 
National Congress. They are trying to revive the early days of the Congress when 
Mussalmans kept aloof from the great; national institution on unwarranted suspicions 
similar to those they are now instilling in the minds of their co-religionists. Their 
suspicions were happily dissipated in the years that followed when broad national 
interest prevailed upon narrow communal prejudices and Mussalmans began ^ to 
join the Congress in increasing number year after year. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the high position which the Congress occupies to-day not only in the country 
but outside is due no less to the patriotism and selfless devotion to the work of 
its Muslim members than that of ' its other members. The tragedy of it is that 
some of those very Muslims who have in the recent past contributed to a consi- 
derable extent to the greatness of the Congress have now arrayed themselves 
among its enemies. 

*T ask all impartial Mussalmans to examine carefully the reason why these 
gentlemen have taken up such an attitude. The All-Parties’ Committee Report 
has got on their Inins and they smell in . it disaster for Islam. A 
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will fbow the true position. Leaving aside the mushroom associations specially 
got up to vilify the All-Parties' Committee report and confining ourselves to the 
premier Muslinf political organisation, the AH India Muslim League, we find that 
the only modifications the League proposed to the report on behalf of Mussulmans 
related to six definite points. The Convention accepted two of these. The remain- 
ing four which were not acceptable to the Convention were (1) that one-third of 
the elected representatives of both Houses of the Central Legislature should be 
Mussulmans, ( 2 ) that there should be reservation of seats in the Punjab and 
Bengal in the event of adult suffrage not being established, ( 3 ) that residnary 
powers should rest with provinces and not with the Central Legislatures ; emer- 
gency powers of the central legislature to interfere with provincial legislatures being 
confined to times of war or rebellion and schedules of subjects being revised accord- 
ingly and ( 4 ) that separation of Sind should not be made to depend upon the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. These questions are still open to negotiations 
and discussion. 

“In the name of common sense I ask Mussalmans what disaster will befall Islam 
if these suggestions are finally rejected. In the name of common sense I ask 
Hindus what disaster will befall Hinduism if these suggestions are accepted. 
Quite apart from theory they do not in my opinion matter m practice one w»y 
or the other. The question is whether the Mussalmans can successfully achieve 
their object by being in the Congress and pressing their claims upon it or by 
standing out and abusing the Congress. Let the British Government once agree to 
thefimmediate establishment of full responsible Government of the Dominion type 
in India and 1 am sure that these and any other differences that may arise will 
be adjusted in no time. The formation of the Congress Muslim Party is a move 
in the right direction and I hope and trust that Hindus and Muslims will sink 
their petty differences and present a united and determined front to the bureaucracy.” 
An All India Conference of the party was held at Allahabad for the proceedings of 
which see p. 350. 


A representative conference of the prominent elected members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council including the representatives of the Liberal Party, and the 
Congress and Responsive Cooperation Parties, and the 
Bombay Land representatives of the Shetkrai Parishad, and the leaders 

League of the agriculturists in the mofussil, was held at Bombay 

on the 23rd July 1929 under the presidentship of Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel when a league called the Land League, was inaugurated with 
a view to carry on a agitation against the present land revenue policy of the 
Government, and to introduce new changes in the Land Revenue Code Amendment 
Bill proposed by the Government on the following lines: (1) The proprietorship 
of the land should belong to the peasant, and ( 2 ) land revenue should be regarded 
as a tax based upon the profits of agriculture. 


to carry on its work without any consideration of caste, creed, religion or the party 
to which the agriculturists belonged. He asked for a dear cut explanation of the 
words “progr suve and sound legislation,” expressed by His Excellency m Jus 
address to the Bombay Legislative Council on Monday last. He further demanded 
that the revision settlements introduced during the last ten years should be sus- 
pended. 

After this, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was voted to the chair. S&rd&r Vallabhbhai 
Patel, in his address to the conference, observed that the Government must take 
into consideration their experiences ' the Bardoti fight. The Bardoli Committee s 
report had made it clear that the re*i on settlements made by the Government 
omoers were not only baseless, bu‘ also unjustifiable. He tailed to understand the 
meanings of the words “progressive and t ound legislation, a# stated in the letter 
to Mr. Ghhotalal Shroff, written by the Government He declared that the present 
land revenue policy of the Government was, no doubt, a dishonest one, end snob a 
policy would not be tolerated by any civilian! Government 


Sardar Vallabhbhai emphasised that the question whether land revenue was a rent 
or tax, and the definition of profits of agriculture and the basis of revision settle- 
ments, should be dealt with by statute. He asked the Government to follow up 
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an honest policy hereafter. Otherwise, he declared, the agriculturists would hate 
no Isith in the Government They were prepared to give their lives for their lands. 
He appealed to the public to join hands with the League irrespective of caste, 
creed, religion or party, keeping in mind only the welfare and interests of the poor 
agriculturists, who formed three-fourths of the population. 

After preliminary discussions the following resolutions were passed un- 
animously:— 

(1) Inis meeting of the Bombay Presidency Land League congratulates the 
Government on their decision to withdraw the Bill of 1928 in view of their intention 
to introduce early legislation on sound and progressive lines, as also on their deci- 
sion not to proceed with the revision settlements in several talukas of th s Presi- 
dency ; and with a view to dispel all doubts in the matter, respectfully i requests 
the Government to make an early announcement that such revisions as have been 
introduced since 1920 be cancelled, that the new legislation shall have retrospective 
effect as regards all revision settlements introduced since the date of the wdl-Enown 
recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and that as a result of 
such legislation, the amounts levied in excess be refunded. 

(2) This conference welcomes the decision of the Government to introduce land 
revenue legislation of a sound and progressive character, and expresses its 
considered opinion that no such legislation could be acceptable, uulesa it is 
baaed on principles and practice approved by public opinion and the opinion of 
this League. 

(3) This conference calls upon the Executive Committee to appoint a committee 
for the purpose of deciding aud formulating the principles regarding ownership of 
the land, character of land revenue, pitch of assessment, methods of settlement and 
recovery, and other kindred questions relating to land revenue. 

In compliance with the resolution passed by the Calcutta Convention, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru wrote on the 12th August, to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
inviting the Chamber to appoint representatives to oonfer 

Pt Mould's Invito- with the Committee of the Convention at a Round Table 
lion to Princes. Conference, on the constitutional position and status of the 

Indian States in the future Commonwealth of India and 
the relations that should subsist between the Indian States and the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments of the Commonwealth. Similar invitations were sent to the 
Nix&m of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore and the Maharani Regent of Travancore. 

Mr. Rail Ahmed Kidwai, Secretary, All-Parties’ National Convention, 
issued the following statement to the Press on the same day:— 

Tn the brochure entitled, The Indian National Demand’ the following sentence 
occurs under the heading ‘Indian States’ This invitation stands, and a favourable 
response is awaited.’ This statement is likely to create an impression that a 
formal invitation had, before the issue of the brochure, been sent to the Princes to 
appoint representatives to meet the representatives of the Convention at a Round 
lable Conference, with a view to discussing the oonstitutipnal position of the 
Indian States in the future Commonwealth of India. This is not the casei The 
formal invitation was delayed, as it was proposed to send along with it, a full report 
of the proceedings of the Convention which was in the press. The report wss 
published only this morning, and formal invitations have now been sent to the 
Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore 
and the Maharani Regent of Travancore.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad who came to Jamshedpur to study the Tinplate Strike 
situation issued the following statement on the 29th August :— 

“A strike in the Tinplate Works at Golmuri has been going 

The Goulmwri on sinee the 7th April last. The grievances of the workers 

Strike principally are low a wages, insufficient housing accom- 

modation, absence of leave rules sod holidays, boons and 
provident fund and insufficient supply of protecting equipments for the 
staff. That the grievances are just and genuine admits of 
no doubt as the wages are lower than what they are inthe Tata Works 
and the other Rems cannot be seriously denied. Negotiations went 

on lor some time and some sort of an arrangement wan.arrifvd aft. The 
Company failed to give effbet to the terms agreed to and frerfktooobie oust. Ike 
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management began to victimise the workers by transfers, suspensions, dismissals 
etc. They were written to on behalf of the Union but paid no heed to these 
requests. The strike commenced and has continued for more than 4 half 
months now. 

"Attempts were m de by prominent labour leaders like Mr. Daud and Mr. Giri 
to open negotiations with the Company but it refused to talk to them. The workers 
approached the Government with a request that it should intervene. Bat the Gov- 
ernment refused even to appoint a Board of Conciliation under the Trades Dispute 
Act In the meantime the Comapny had been trying to secure new recruits and 
taken a certain number of labourers who were unemployed on acconnt of retrench- 
ment in the Tata Works, and its attitude towards the workers had become even 
stiffer. The workers on their part had been approaching individuals and organisa- 
tions for help and intervention. They had been fortunate in enlisting the sympathy 
of Sj. Subhas Chadra Bose and Baba Gurdit Bingh who arrived on the scene to 
study the situation and after satisfying themselves abut the justice of the strikers* 
cause began to help them. The Union sent its Acting President Mr. J. N. Mitra to 
represent the case of the workers to the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad. 
The matter was considered by the Working Committee which directed the Secretary 
to put himself in communication with the management and to help the strikers in 
getting relief. After this although not a Trade Union man, 1 felt. I must see 
things for myself and paid a visit to Jamshedpur about 3 weeks ago. The situa- 
tion then was that most of the workers of the Company had been on strike for 
about 4 months. They were naturally in great distress and were depending largely 
on public charity for support. Their conduct throughout all these four months 
had been exceptionally peaceful. They had explored all avenues for a settlement and 
sought the help and intervention of persons and organisations from outside. They 
ha(T failed in their attempt to secure a settlement but the justice of their cause ana 
the peaceful nature of the strike had secured for them in an ample measure the 
sympathy and support of the public. The Company on their side had been obdurate 
and the Government had refused to intervene. 

“Considering the situation as a whole I felt it was no use my trying to secure a 
hearing from the Company which had refused even to Bee Mr. Giri, but that I 
might approach the Government and urge the desirability of its intervention. I 
accordingly saw the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
had a long conversation with him. I got from him a confirmation of the version 
of the Company's case that had been given to me by the workers, but failed to 
persuade him to think that it was just one of those cases in which tho Government 
was not only entitled but bound to intervene. 

"Since then fresh developments have taken place. There has been intensive 
picketing which has been quite peaceful as before. A lage number of the new 
recruits have also left the works and some of the old hands that had not joined 
the strike or had gone back have recently come out again. The Company has 
engaged a large number of Pathans and the workers on picket duty were oue day 
assaulted and pelted with brickbats and stones. It is alleged that they retaliated. 
Police ‘sowers* are said to have dispersed them but not without causing injury to 
several persons. Many labourers have received injuries including the President of 
the Union Mr. J. N. Mitra. One house was bioken into by the Police and inmates 
were assaulted and two of them arrested. Several other workers have also been 
arrested and are to undergo prosecution. A notice was issued under sec. 144 Cr. 
P. ( 3 . prohibiting the assemblage of more than 4 men at one place within the 
jurisdiction of Golmuri thana. But it haB since been modified and the prohibited area 
now covers the main road leading to the Factory and grounds one nuudred yards 
on each side of the road. The result of the notice is effectively to prevent picketing 
which had been carried on for a long time quite peacefully. It is reported that 
the notice is not supposed to operate against the Company as its Pathans and 
loyalist workmen have been seen in congregations of even a hundred or more within 
tho prohibited area, while the Police have not been slow to tell strikers not to 
•quit in batches of more than four even on the verandahs of the houses within 
the area notified. 

"It is dear from all this that the Company is obduarte and unbending. It has been 
losing heavily but it is bent upon breaking the spirit of the workers. The Govern- 
ment is equally determined not to intervene. But its so-called non-intervention is 
nothing less than intervention in favour of the Company. If the police are there 
to preserve peace, the usefulness of the large number of Pathans in the employ of 
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Company U not apparent unles* it be to commit breaches of the peace. The 
workers are determine! though in deep distress. They hare all through been 
perfectly peaceful. It is up to the public to support them morally and pecuniarily. 
It has also been suggested thit the Councillors in the local Council should urge 
the Gorernment to intervene. Mr. Jogiah has given notice of a resolution in the 
Assembly to withdraw the protection which the Company enjoys. There has been 
a sympathetic strike in the works of the Burnish Oil Company which owns the 
bulk of the shares in the Tinplate Company at Budge Budge. No one can tell 
whether the Company will yield to what after all are the just grievance of its own 
workers. 

“But the workers cannot b3 left alone in their just struggle and if these methods 
of bringing pressure on the Company fail others will have to be devised. Than 
have been other strikes in the country but none has evoke! such a large measure of 
public sympathy and received so scant courtesy from the management. It is really 
a fight between a rich and powerful Company on the one side which can affbvd to 
suffer temporary loss to teach its workers a good lesson and starve them to sub- 
mission and the organised workers on the other fighting not for any other oanse 
but for just living wage) an! t\na facilities which are enjoyed not only by labour- 
ers elsewhere but by their brethren next door in the Tata Works. By tne justice 
of their cause and their peaceful behaviour they have fully deserved the public 
support they have so far received and it needs only to be supplemented to mace the 
Company and the Government understand that the people cannot afford to let so 
many of their men to be broken an 1 crushed as is evidently being attempted. 0 

Sir Denys Bray made an important statement on the 10th September in the Legis- 
lative Assembly regarding the position of In lians in America. It may be remembered 
that in 1913 the Suprcin; Court of tin United States ruled in what is called the Thind 
Case that Indians were of Caucasian origin, that they were 
Indians in America not “free white persons’ 1 within the meaning of the Naturali- 
sation Act ; and that hence they could not become American 
citizens. As a result of this decision as many as 45 Indians were deprived of their 
naturalisation rights ; and it was apprehended that a rigid enforcement of 
the decision would involve the deprivation of citizenship rights and property of 
several hundreds of Indians living in various parts of the United States of America. 
Subsequent to this judgment, efforts were made by disinterested members of the 
Legislature in America to get justice done to Indians. A bill promoted by Senator 
Copeland declaring Indians to 1)2 entitled to full rights of citizenship had only 
passed the sta^c of first realing. The Government not only opposed this 
measure but placed obstacles in the way of the progress of another bill introduced 
with the object of restoring the rights of American women who had married Hindus 
naturalised iu America, but who were deemed to have lost such rights because of the 
‘‘denaturalisation” of their husbands. As a result of the agitation carried on in India, 
the Government of India moved the British Government, who on their part 
appear to have made representations to the authorities in Washington through their 
ambassador. Distinguished American missionaries working in the various parts 
of India also issued a statement condemning the attitude of tne United States towards 
Indians and demanding in the name of fairplay and justice that not only should the 
45 Indians who had been practically dispossessed of their property be restored to 
their original position but that the Naturalisation Act should be amended so as to 
declare that Indians did not come within the prohibitory clauses. The following state- 
ment was made by Sir Denys Bray, on the question of Mr. Gayapraaad Singh who 
asked: (a) Is it a fact that under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
1923 , British Indians in that country are ineligible for citizenship, ana incapable of 
holding lands in their possession ? (b) If so, nas any time been given for the Indian 
landowners in the Unitod States to dispose of their properties 1 and, if so, what 
time ? (c) Is there any similar law in India by which Americans are made 
ineligible for holding landed properties in this country ? 

Sir Denys Bray replied : “I have traversed most of the ground oovered by the 
fiuestion in the previous answers. But, as the subject has stirred much public 
interest, and a misapprehension still exists about it, I propose, with your permission 
Sir, to state the general position anew. In 1923, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled that Indians are and always have been indigibte for American ettieen- 
•hip. Seeing that it is restricted under the revised statute 2109 to persons of 
Caucasian and African face, a rigid application of this ruling would have involved 

9 
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%im denaturalisation of several hundreds of naturalise 1 Lallan* anl in States like 
California, when the holding of lands by aliens even on leas 3 is prohibited, nummary 
eviction from the landed property they had bona fide acquired from the outset 
Their unhappy predicament engaged the close and continuous attention of the 
Government ot India and His Majesty’s Government The difficulties of the case 
seemed almost insuperable for the ruling that an Indian is ineligible for citisenship 
under the American Constitution is the ruling of the Supreme Court* At first, it 
looked aa if the full rigour of the American Law would be exercised, and some 
SO unfortunate Indians were made to suffer the disabilities of denaturalisation. But 
concurrently with the various allegations that were, from time to time, secured, the 
position became gradually established that a certificate of naturalisat ion could not 
5e withdrawn without a process of the courts in each separate case, a procedure 
which acted in the natural course of things as a salutary brake. 

“Now, I am glad to say, we seem to have reached the stage when we can 
safety anticipate timt. in the absence of any outside stimulus— the Hon’ble Member 
will forgive me, if I here refer pointedly to the unwisdom of tbe tentative suggestion 
In his Sit question— no further proceedings will be taken against Indians who 
acquired or were thonght at one time to have acquired American citizenship prior 
to the decision of the Supreme Court. Hard as is the case of the 30 Indians who 
have suffered denaturalisation it is gratifying that immunity has thus been Becured 
for several hundreds of their more fortunate fellows.” 


The changed aspect in the political affairs of India and the necessity for a cor- 
responding change |in the attitude of the European comrau- 
EvropsMM and Rm- nity were stressed by Mr. Chapman Mortimer, Assistant 
forma General Secretary, European Association, at an “At Home” 

Party of the Association at its Bombay branch on the 24th 
September. Mr. Mortimer declared that the rapid growth of democratic Government in 
India had giien rise to a new situation which required new men and new methods. The 
time had come when the European community had to look to its representatives in 
the legislatures to safeguard its interests. Mr. Mortimer proceeded : “A prominent 
Madras politician recently declared that there can be no leaders without an organisa- 
tion. Indeed it is obviouB that every political party wants organisation, but nowhere 
is this more necessary than in the case of the European groups in the Indian Legis- 
latures;” Mr. Mortimer emphasised that the first of the chief functions of the European 
Association was to supply adequate secretarial assistance to the European groups in 
the legislatures. The second function was to maintain contact between the European 
community and its political leaders. He tried to dispel the idea prevalent in certain 
quarters that the European Association was dominated by Calcutta interests. Speak- 
ing of the work of the branches, Mr. Mortimer said : “Since I came to India 18 
mouths ago, all branches have progressed, but none more than the Bombay branch, 
and though I know it is invidious to mention any particular name, I should like to sav 
what great debt the Association in general and tho branch in particular owed to Sir Hugh 
Oooku” Turning to the political situation, Mr. Mortimer referred to the dual safeguard 
the Association demanded of the Simon Commission in matters concerning protec- 
tion for the minorities from unfair discriminatory legislation and the necessity for 
ememney power being vested in the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors. Mr. 
Mortimer continued ; r ‘We ask for these two safeguards in no spirit of hostility 
to the Indian nationalist aspirations, but because, looking round Indian conditions 
to-day, . we believe them to be vitally necessary for the protection of the minority 
communities, Indian and European alike. Our claims are not unreasonable or selfish. 
It is interesting to note that the Madras Simon Committee have laid stress on the 
necessity that the Governors should retain power* of veto and that the Governor- 
General should retain also the power of certification. The recommendations of this 
Committee are more significant in that in Madras, dyarchy has worked more success- 
fully than to aqy other province and Madras has also been comparatively free from 
grave, prolonged industrial and communal ** 


disputes such as those which so seriously 

and so threatened peace in tins province as to cause no less a pm 

_ Sir Puxahottamdas Thakurdas to state in no uncertain language that the 

Gpv*nui«eut must retain strong latent powers to deal with a crisis sfteh ss ihm 
vriwmwiih m Imre in Bombay were foeed in the early part of this Wear. During 
the laet nve months there has been a marked change in the attitude of 
leapoatfble Omgtm lead me. and the reaiaatkm by them of the reasonahtonnm of 
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the demand of the minority communities for safeguards. If Indian politicians ap- 
p roach the peat problems ahead in this spirit, if they rid their minds of distrust 
of the Britisher and adopt co-operation find not non-co-operation as the motto, they 
will find our community ready and willing to help them.” 

Sir M. Visweswaraya and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, in the report pnblftrit- 
ed on the 9th October of th$ir inquiry into the Suxkur Barrage 
Sukkvr Barrage project, dwell on some of its defects. But taking the scheme 
Scheme on the whole they declare that they cau think of no better or 

clearer alternative. “It is uofc to be expected,” they say, H th*t a 
great and complicated scheme of this magnitude will be perfect in all details. Natural 
conditions will not lend themselves favourably in every direction, and no big under- 
taking of this size can be carried out without risks and with some local interest or 
other. Should unforeseen risks or difficulties arise in the future, the raeonreee of 
engineering should be able to cope with them/’ 

The scheme, the report says, is expected to make an appreciable addition to 
production and food supply in this part of India, and it will bring prosperity to 
Sind. It pays a tribute to the officer-in-charge of the scheme, and makes recommen- 
dations for ensuring uninterrupted future progress of the scheme. 

As the scheme is not expected to earn enough to pay full interest on the borrowed 
capital for 10 years after completion, the Government or India should be approached, 
the report suggests, to take over the whole of a substantial share of the debt and 
with it also a reasonable share of the future revenues from the scheme, the prinoipal 
reason being that the scheme is too big a financial proposition for the presidency 
with its slender resources to handle till the work begins to pay. If this is not done 
and if the land sales fail to bring in substantial proceeds, the charges on revenues 
of the presidency may prove a heavy burden and a source of continued embarrass- 
ment to the Bombay Government, in the long term of years. 


For a year past Bengal has been troubled by sporadic strikes culminating at the 
end of July in the big stoppage in the jute mill*. These 
Labour Situation in disturbances have ali had the same character. Usually 
Bengal there has been no notice and no statement of demands to 

the management. The workers have simply walked oat. 
Generally the strike movement was preceded by some loose formation of a union 
got together ad hoc by a lawyer or a politician and representing a mere fraction 
of the actual workers. The Indian is peculiarly susceptible to intimidation and to 


of the actual workers. The Indian is peculiarly susceptible to intimidation and to 
lying rumour, and a handful of determined men can get a whole population ont 
on strike wrote the Calcutta correspondent of “ The Timas” to that paper under 
date 26 October. 

Although the labour troubles in Bengal have not been attended by violent 
iucidents on the same scale as in Bombay, loyal workers have been reluctant on 
many occasions to enter the mills. Strikes engineered in this way cannot be 
effectively settled in the absence of any union to which the workers owe allegiance. 
Partly by the intervention of the Government of Bengal, the jute strikes were 
nominally ended on terms accepted by the leaders. For weeks afterwards there 
was trouble first with one mill and then with another, the workers entering or 
leaving at their will. The normal condition for the last two months has been one 
of uncertainty and unrest, although practically all the demands of the strikers 
have been met. 

By the time-table of the Indian National Congress, as laid down at Oaleiitta 
last year, mass civil disobedience is to begin on January 1, unless in the meantime 
Dominion Status has been conceded to India. Hitherto, the threat has been 
somewhat lightly regarded by European opinion, although the experience ^ of 1910- 
21, showed that if the masses of the population could be aroused to refuse work 
and to agitate against the Government very real embarrassment eould be erased 
to the Executive. Latterly Europeans have had reason to change their mind, bemus e 
the form of the threat has changed, and with that change the prospects of serious 


The movement towards violence in Bengal was crushed in 1994 h j the B engal 
Ordinaaea and the Criminal Law Amen ament Act. All the leaders who wsre 
then interned have long since been released. The promptitude with which the 
Government struck on that occasion shifted the centre of violence to the United 
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Provinces and the Punjab, and compelM the Bengal leaders to the conclusion that 
unless their activities could be given a wider foundation they oonld never become 
more than a temporary nuisance to the Government and a menace to the police 
officers concerned in suppression. The weak spot in the movement was that it appealed 
not to the masses but to the relatively few .hot-headed youths who having educated 
themselves, found that they had no likelihood of employment. Further mass 
organisation was restricted by Hindu-Muslim tension and by caste and communal 
dissensions. Hok small is what may be called the conscious political movement 
is shown by the numbers in tne National Congress. After a year of intensive 
recruiting in Bengal 50,000 people have been secured as the total membership out 
of 46,000,000 people, although the qualification for membership is the payment of 
no more than four annas subscription. 

The new developments are two, which are iu reality one. Bengal Congress 
leaders have recognized that, if they are to make any effective ana paralysing 
movement, they must obtain control of the masses, of illiterate and ill-organised 
labourers who work in the jute mills, in the docks, and by the riverside, ana who 
serre most of the agencies of transport. They have recognized at the same time 
that the diligent spread of the doctrines of Communism is the most effective 
counter to communal dissensions and Hindu-Muslim hostility. 

Hence the zeal with which men like Mr. Subhaa Chandra Bose and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru have thrown themselves into the leadership of strikes wherever 
these have broken out. Pandit Jawaharlat Nehru, who has juBt been elected 
chai rman of the Indian National Congress for this year’s gathering — Mr. Gandhi 
nfnsing the leadership— is also president since last year of the Indian Trade Union 
Federation. He has Been active in various labour troubles, most recently in the 
strike at the Golmuri tinplate works. In 1928 he was chosen president of the 
AU-Bengal Students’ Conference, and in his address advocated not a pure 
Communism but Socialism and Internationalism. From that meeting was corn 
the Independence League for Bengal, started by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose with 
the assistance of a number of ex-detenus. 

The new body issued a manifesto dwelling of the principles of Bolshevism. The 
position that it was sought to create was plainly expressed in the columns of 
liberty —the Swaraj organ which has arisen on r the ashes of ‘Forward* and is 
controlled by the Bose brothers. On September 1 of this year it wrote:— 

‘Organised, disciplined Labour is being harnessed to the coach of nationalism. 
More and more is Labour being identified with the national movement. More and 
more is the truth recognised by the mass that self-government is their salvation. 

* * * • In any national campaign of non-violent non-co-operation Labour 
will pull its full weight on the people’s side. “Paralyse business” will be the 
winuing slogan.’ 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in an address at Lillooah said ‘The Labour 
movement is very closely Connected with the Swaraj movement, and what is needed 
at the present movement is a co-ordination between the two m order to force the 
Sfnd. of an unsympathetic Government”. This statement shows that neither 
Pandit Nehru nor Mr. Bose have any dose knowledge of Labour ; they are well-to-do 
men flaking in the troubled waters of labour disputes. Yet it would be foolish to 
deny their influence. They have modes of appeal to the people through their 
own language, through the identity in their mode of thought, that are closed to the 
Enghehman. 

The condition of strike-fomented agitation, extending from the mills to the 
workers in the oil-depots at Budge-Badge, and to the tin-plate workers at Golmuri, 
is precisely what these political leaders desire. In the illiterate labourers, inclined 
to turbulence and readily moved by mast suggestion, they have precisely the 
weapon which they want for making the task of Government as difficult as possible, 
have at command a type of man with far more physical courage than the 
%3R i J L ** t* 16 ? can harness the million or to of operatives round Calcutta 
to the political movement then they can make a really Impressive demonstration in 
MttMarw lnr ImrlMimig about something approaching a general strike. The talk 
is Mill of “non-noleot non-cooperation/ hot the men who use the words with 
thrir tongues fin their ch ee ks know well that “non-violeooe” it not in the dictionary 
of the men whoa they ace endeavouring to 8way. 

At the moment the workers arehrid lightly in lenah by the agitators. Work 
fcjpijR on* hat assurances are quietly given that with the New Year, a gnat eflbrt 
win be made to enforce terms fbr the labourers/ The loaders know well 
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not only declare that they hare nothing to do with the British Medical Council 
but make speedy arrangements for the establishment ol a Medical Council in India 
in order to prescribe the qualifications necessary on the part of the Indian 
medical graduates and for recruitment to the Indian Medical Services. (From the 
Hindu of Madras). 


Altogether 7 Railway accidents occurred in the Indian Railways during the half 
year ending March 31, 1829. The Railway Board} 

Accidents in IndUa published a booklet giving the results of the enquiries intof 
Railways those accidents made by the Government Inspectors of Rail-j 

ways. The finding ana recommendations ot these enquiries 
undoubtedly give sufficient support to the cry raised by the public and the press 
for the betterment of the- Railway Traffic service by engaging responsible and better- 
paid staff in it. It has been of common experience that the majority of the Railway 
accidents occur due to the negligence or inefficiency of the pointsmen, signall-] 
era, gatemen and others who are none but people getting salaries of Rs. 10 to 
40, 50 a month and the bare fact remains that the safety of thousands of public 
(ravelling in Railways depends on these ill-paid and uneducated persons. , 

Out of the 7 accidents that occurred to different Railways two were at level cross- 
mg which, according to the findings of the enquiries, were due to nothing but 
negligence or rather absence of the Railway gatemen at the time when the accidents 
happened. One was at a station yard and that too due to nothing but negligence 
on the part of the station Jemadar; one was defective rolling stock ; one due to defective 
brakes ; one dne to defective signals as well as carelessness on the part of the driver 
and the Assistant 8tation Master on duty and the seveuth one was tor eome unknown 
cause which, the Enquiry Committee thought, was most probably due to negligence 
on the part of the travelling public. 

The first accident occurred in the B. N. W. Railway at Bhatni station on 
January 3, 1929 when a passenger train being received on a wrong line by the 
Btation authorities collided with a shunting engine with the result that two 
passengers were killed and four passengers and two drivers were more or less 
seriously injured. According to the finding of the Enquiry Committee the passenger 
tram was intended to be received at No. 1 platform line. But all the facing points 
had been set for No. 4 line just previous to the arrival of ehe passenger train to 
allow a shunting engine to attach to a rake of goods train and the facing points 
were not rc-sct, bolted and locked before the passenger train was received in with 
the result that the passenger train got into No. 4 line and collided with the shunt- 
ing engine. The damage douc to the rolling stock is estimated to be Ra. 25,000. 
Evidence recorded by the Enquiry Committee revealed the fact that the station 
Jamadar, whose duty it was to go to the signal point to set it all right, did not do that 
and was sleeping in a station verandah when the train came. The assistant Station 
Master on duty simply carrigi out the rules in letter by exchanging badges with 
the Jamadar. But he did not care to see that the Jamadar had gone to the point 
and done his duty properly. On the contrary he allowed the Jamadar to sleep in 
even when the train was coming. Mr. Jackson, Senior Government Railway Inspector, 
Lucknow Circle has also expressed opinion that had the driver of the passenger 
train lessened his speed which he should do according to the traffic rules, the collision 
could have been avoided. Mr. Jackson has also made the following recommenda- 
tions : — * It is strongly urged that some system of interlocking points with signals 
should be introduced at an early date on the main line at least of the Bengal North 
Western Railway. The traffic has long warranted it and the present programme of 
a few crossing stations and one junction a year is very inadequate. A much more 
rapid programme is necessary.” 

The Mecoed accident took place on the Assam-Beugal Railway at Langcholiet 
station on December 11, 1928 when one wheel of a wagon attached to the Assam 
mail derailed on the way while the train was running. The wagon was dragged on 
for about two mites when the derailed wheel hit a crossing of the line and portion 
of the train was also derailed. 6ome presenters of the train were injured and 
damage of about Rs. 22.000 was caused to the Railway. The Enquiry Committee 
baa expressed opinion that the accident was due to the derailed wagon being 
defective. 


The fhtrd Ucident took place at the level crossing at PQhuwa station cm January 
2, 1929. In the accident the engine of a goods train from Ghariabad to Hapnr ran 
the rear portion of motor boa when the litter bad almost p a w ed of the level cross- 


Accidents in Indian railways & 

ng. At n neultof the accident a passenger of the bus and the bus cleaner were killed 
outright and six other passengers were seriously injured. In thise case though the 
driver of the but held primarily responsible for the accident by the Government 
Bailway Inspector the Bailway authorities has not been acquitted of their respon- 
siblities in at much as the gates of the level-crossing were wide open when the bus 

S tand the crossing and the accident occurred and the gate man was absent from 
e gate. The Government Inspector has strongly recommended that this gate should 
be turned into a II class crossing and he has added the following observation 

“It is essential that at all such pucca road crossings, specially in a district where 
there la heavy motor traffic, there should be two men in charge and not one man for 
twenty-four noun.” 

Negligence on the part of the driver and the Assistant Station Master was res- 
feasible for the fourth aoeident which occurred at DnegiraJa station on the M. S. M. 
Railway on January 21, 1929. A passenger train while being received at Duggirala 
station collided with a goods train which nad been previously received there and 
some six or seven men were more or less seriously injured. The responsibility in 
this case was of the driver of the passenger train who, according to the finding of 
the enquiry, was running the train at an excessive speed while entering the station 
yard. The Assistant Station Master of the station has also been held to be partly 
responsible in as much as he did not care to see that the defects in the outer signals 
reporte d to l*im by the driver of another train which had passed the station some 
time ago, were not properly rectified. 

The fifth aoeident also occurred due to irregularities of gate keeping at a level 
crossing near Thaton station on the Burma Bailways. In this accident a motoy bua 
fully loaded with passengers was passing the level crossing between Thaton and 
Aungsaing Bailway station when the engine of a goods traiu ran into it with the 
result that the bus was completely smashed and one woman passenger of the bus 
was killed, and 7 women and one man were injured. From the report of the enquiry 
into this accident it is dear that the bus driver entered the level crossing as he 
found the gates wide open and before he could fully clear off the engine came and 
collided with it. The gate at the level crossing were kept open by the gate-keeper 
who had gone to her home leaving the gates to themselves. 

To crown the irresponsibility of the Railway authorities, the gates at the leve 
crossing were placed in charge of a woman appointed by the Railway. The observe 
tiona of the Government Railway Inspector holding enquiry into this accident n< 
doubt apeak for themselves. In coming to the conclusion of the enquiry the Inspectoi 
says : “The Permanent way Inspector and the Assistant Permanent Way inspectoi 
who have been in charge of this length of the line both state that they haye never 
made a night inspection. I do not consider this an excuse for their pot knowing the 
state of affairs and that the general rules were being breached. They should there- 
fore be suitably dealt with by the Railway Administration”. “The enquiry Inspectoi 
continued: “This level crossing being on an important P. W. D. main road should 
be brought up to the standard of A class level crossing and nil othfer similar cross- 
ings should be dealt with similarly. I recommend that 1 tting of these (high power 
-electric) head lights to all train engines be completed at once.” 

Observing the arrangements for gate men at level crossings the Inspector says : 
“There have been numbers of cases of gate men, l- lng assaulted and in few cases 
even murdered. .The . pay of the gate-keepers is low that only those incapable of 
demanding higher pay are found willing to take up this work. The gate in question 
was found to ne in the charge of a woman who could not be reasonably expected to 
spend the night alone in this isolated sitnation knowing that she was liable to be 
molested. Further more, motor traffic is rapidly increasing so that while the dutiea 
to be performed were steadily becoming mort> arduous, nothing had up to the time 
of this accident been done to relieve her of the increasing responsibility. 

The $ipth aoeident and which involved ' the most serious casualties occurred 
between Chaiiipurm and garktna stations op the Gomoh-Barkana section of 
E. I. R. This accident, according to the enquiry report, was due to the hand lever 
brakes on the wagons of the, ballast train which met with the accident jumping off 
and the faQnre of the driver to notice it in time. The train ran ’ into a catch siding 
being oat a control One fireman, I ballast train coolies, one child and one key 
man wen killed and the Assistant Permanent Way Inspector and 6 ©oolW wen 
•eriouly injured and 25 coolies wen slightly injured. 

In the seventh aoeident in the Baegoon-Mandslay Express train on March 10. 
1929 a third cias bogie of the train wss in tones when the train ‘was stopped 
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and the bogie in flames was detached. Many passenger* jumped out of the 
carriage oat of fear of life, and 70 passengers were injured, 5 serious!/. According 
to the enquire report the fire was caused by the ignition of some iniamable Uauid 
split on tne floor of the carriage by some careless passengers. (Free Press of India). 


The following bulletin was issued by the A.LC.C. on the 11 th July 
Jatindra Nath Sanyo! has been arrested in connection with the Lahore cons- 
piracy case. He was arrested in Allahabad where he was employed in a press. His 
two brothers Sachindra Nath Saoyal and Bbnpendm 
Nath Sanyal were convicted in the Kafcori case and are 
undergoing imprisonment, the former for life and the latter 
for five years. Other arrests include Ajog Kumar Phots, a young student of Cawnpore, 
who took his degree at the University this year, and Mr. A /cm*, th& editor of the 
weekly “Deshbhakt” of Meerut 


Arrests A House- 


House searches continue in various parts of the country. On July '7 however a 
specially large number of houses in Lahore and Amritsar were searched. 

Of the vast number of political cases and convictions that have taken place during 
the past ten years in India some of the saddest sere in what is known as the Baraillu 
shooting ease. In February 1932, when most of the Congress leaders were in M 
a number of Congress volunteers gathered together in Bareilly city for a peaceful 
demonstration. This gathering was prohibited by the police at the last moment 
and was fired upon, several people being killed and a - large number wounded. The 

E llice also pulled down the national flag and burnt it and raided (he office of the 
areilly District Congress Committee in a part of the Town Hall buildings and 
destroyed all the Congress papers and records and burnt a number of spinning 
wheels. For a week or so afterwards the military were more or less in possession 
of the city an.1 a latge number of arrests were made. 


Four months later three police constables on duty were shot down at different 
places in the city by some unknown persons who escaped. No arrest was made for 
this for a long time. Some months later three boys were arrested. One of these 
Shatrusudan Singh, aged 20, belonged to Bareilly. The other two— Tilcam Singh, 
aged 18 and Shambir Singh, aged 16— were residents of other districts. Shambir 
Singh was actually arrested in an examination hall where he was appearing for his 
matriculation examination. 

These three boys were tried for the shooting of the policemen. The principal 
evidence against the accused was the statement of an approver who, it was admitted, 
had been a police spy. On behalf of Shatrusudan Singh evidence was led to show 
that he was not in Bareilly on the day the shooting took place. Similar evidence 
was given on behalf of Tikara Singh and Shambir Singh. Indeed it was stated that 
these two boys had never been to Bareilly in all their young lives till they were 
brought there under arrest. 

The Sessions Judge acquitted Shatrusudan Singh but convicted the other 
two on various counts to thirty years' imprisonment each. On appeal to the High 
Court the sentences on these two stood unchanged and in addition Shatrusudan 
Singh was also sentenced on several counts to the same terms of thirty years. 

For more than six years now these three boys have been in jail. Shatrusudan 
Singh is suffering from tuberculosis and is in Sultanpur jail ; Tikam Singh is in 
Bareilly Central jail ; and Shambir Singh is in Naini Central Jail near Allahabad. 

Many people have carefully read the record of the case and they are convinced 
that the three boys were perfectly innocent and had nothing to do with the Bareilly 
shooting. In any event the sentences passed on them were amazing in their severity. 
Many attempts have been made to secure the discharge of the three boys but so 
for without success. Meanwhile they are spending their young manhood in Jail with 
no hope or prospect of release till they are old men bent with a life of toil and 
denudation spent io jail unless indeed death comes as an earlier release. The 
father of Shambir Singh is a broken and ruined man, almost blind through sorrow, 
and his little village property has been spent away in the defence of his son, although 
that defence was of little avail. 
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The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on the# rd August:— 

An important resolution of the A. I. C. C condemned the “barbarous methods of 
repression** in the Punjab. Recent happenings in the city of Lahore have. ama ted 
even those who were used to official terrorism and brutality. On the 19th of July 
seven young men were going along the streets of Lahore collecting funds for the 
defence of the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case. These young 
men' shouted from time to time various cries including “Down with Imperialism**, 
“Long live Revolution.'* These cries evidently gave great offence to the British 
authorities. 

The seven young men were ordered to disperse by the District Magistrate and 
on their refusal to do so about three dozen policemen fell on them with big batons 
or lathis and kept on beating them for some time. Two boys became senseless and 
the others received severe injuries. 

The seven boys were then dragged along the street to the police lorries and taken 
to the lock-up. Two well-known leaders— Sardar Manga! Singh and Maulana Zafar 
Ali Khan — both members of the A. I. C. C. who happened to be standing near by, 
were also arrested. 

Even after these arrests the police continued to use their lathis on the passers-by 
and on people in the neighbouring shops, causing serious injuries. The representa- 
tives of the Tribune newspaper were also injured . 

The hunger strike of Bhagat Singh and Dutt continues and is now in the seventh 
week. The other under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case have also 
been on hunger strike now for seventeen day 4. Many of the hunger strikers are in 
a precarious state and cannot even be carried to court. Attempts to feed the hunger 
strikers forcibly have been made. These attempts, as described by the under-trial 
prisoners, have been extraordinarily brutal and have been condemned by eminent 
doctors. 

Even inside the court room the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore case have 
been subjected to extraordinary treatment. They have had to put up with assaults 
from the police, and till lately each accused was handcuffed in court by a policeman 
and had a policeman on either side of him. Every one entering the court room is 
subjected to a strict search. Even pressmen who have been given permits are 
searched thoroughly and intimately. Several pressmen have been excluded. 

Dr. Satyapal was sentenced on July nth to two years' rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Ks. 500 or 6 months' rigorous imprisonment in default of payment. 

Mr. MadduVi Annapurniah , till lately a member of the A. I. C. C. and editor of 
the “Congress", was arrested on July 12th under Secs. 124A and 153 1 . P. C. 
Another member of the A. I. C. C., Ghazi Abdur Rahman of Amritsar h*s been 
arrested. Hakim Sikandar Khiz ir, Secretary of the Amritsar Congress Committee 
and chairman of the Reception Committee of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference 
and Sardar Ajit Singh, General Secretary of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, have both 
been arrested. 

Master Mota Singh, who was recently discharged after completing a term of seven 
years* rigorous imprisonment, was re-arrested on July 23rd 

Mr. F. 8 . Dandekar , the assistant secretary of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee was arrested in his office on July 31st under section 124A. He was 
taken handcuffed to Mainpuri. Other arrests include that of Mr. Gopal Das of the 
Kashi Vidyapith. 

Among those convicted for political offences and at present in jail are Surenura 
Neogy and Nibar an Chandra Das Gupta. Both were sentenced in Behar for writing 
articles which were considered to be seditious. 

The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on the 13th September : — 

The Government has been earring on its campaign of repression with fresh 
energy. A secret circular issued by the Punjab officials, and published in the press, 
contained directions for shadowing prominent Congressmen in the Punjab and 
putting pressure on the people of the province to keep away from the Congress. 

The hunger strike in the Punjab jails has continued and is now in the thirteenth 
week. The strike was resorted to in order to obtain humane treatment for political 
prisoners. Various attempts were made by the government and non-officials to 

6 
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induce the hunger-strikers to eod the strike but the conditions asked for by the 
strikers not being agreed to the strike continues. Many of the strikers are in a 
very weak condition in spite of forcible feeding. One of them Jatindranath Das 
is at the point of death. 

This hunger strike has attracted a great deal of anxious attention all over the 
country and numerous demonstrations rnd meetings of sympathy have been held 
and better treatment for political prisoners demanded. Owing to the very weak 
condition of the hunger-strikers they cannot be taken to court and thejproceedings 
of the Lahore Conspiracy case have had to be repeatedly adjourned. The Govern- 
ment has now introduced a new bill in the Assembly to provide for a trial to be 
continued in court in the absence of the accused or his counsel. 

The provinces of Bengal and the Punjab appear to be the two principal centres 
at present of the repressive activity of government. In Bengal a number of the most 
prominent leaders have been charged under section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code 
(sedition). These include Syt. Subhaa Chandra Bose . president of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee and a member of the Working Committee of the 
A. I. C. C , Syt. Kiran Sankar Roy, Secretary Bengal P. C. C., Syt. B. K. Bose, 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Syt. Satva Bhusan Das Gupta, Syt. Sailesh Nath Bisi, 
Syt Purushottam Roy, Syt. Sushil Banerji and Sardar Balwant Singh. Syt. Jnanan 
jan Neogy, who was receutly sentenced to pay a heavy fine for a poster, has again 
been changed with sedition 

Sjut. FT 8 . Dandekar ? Assistant Secretary of the U. P. P. C. C. has: been sentenced 
to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 250 under Section 124 A 
I. P. C. 

Syt. Ramananda C hatter ji , editor 1 Modern Review’ has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 on a charge of sedition for publishing Dr. J. T. Sunderland's 
‘Indian in Bondage’, 

Syt Madduri Annapumiah , editor “Congress" has been sentenced in Rajahmun- 
dry to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 under the sedition 
section and to one year’s R. I. under section 1 53 A. I. P. C., the sentences to run 
concurrently. 

Professor Nripendra Chandra Banerji of the Bangabasi College, a member of 
theA.LC C. has also been charged under section 124 A 1 . P. C. Syt. Nanigopal 
Bhattacharjee was also arrested under the same section at Jessore. 

Syt. Hiralal Pande has been sentenced in Benares to six months* rigorous im- 
prisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 

The following bulletin was issued by the A I. C. C. on the 5 th October : — 

September 13, the whole of India was deeply stirred by the death of Jatindra- 
nath Das on the 64th day of his hunger-strike. No event for many years past had 
k°?S hC<1 thc 50 much a °d all over the country great demonstrations were 

held. In Calcutta a vast ’concourse of people accompanied his mortal remains 
m the cremation ground. Messages of sympathy and solidarity came from several 
foreign countries on the occasion of Jitin Das's death. A message that was specially 
appreciated came from the family of Terence Mac Swiney in Ireland. 

Soon after Jatin Das’s death came the news of the death of another hunger-striker 
the Revd. Wtxaya, a Buddhist Monk. Released from jail on February 28, 1929 
after servin g 21 months* rigorous imprisonment for sedition, he was again arrested 
for a seditious speech on April 4,— five weeks after his discharge. He was sentenced 
to tut years transportation but this sentence was subsequently reduced to three years. 
Soon after his arrest he started a hunger-strike demanding better treatment and the 
right to wear his yellow monk's robe on special days. This hunger-strike he 
continued for the extraordinary period of 164 days till he succumbed to it on 
September 19. 

In the Assembly the Government was censored for its policy and it had to post- 
pone the Hunger-Strike Bill it had introduced The Government also agreed to 
many of the demands of the hunger-strikers. 

Hunger-strikes have, however, continued in many jails and many of the hunger- 
strikers are in a precarious condition. Syt Satindra Nath 8 en of Barisal, who has 
been on hunger-strike for about four months now, is said to be nearing the end. 
Others on their death beds are U. Knapinda and U. Athapha, two Buddhist monks 
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in Rangoon sentenced for sedition ; and master Kabul Singh in Mianwali jail* 
Sardar Bhagat Singh. Syt. Batukeshwar Dutt, Sardar Qaumi and some others are 
also continuing their hunger-strike. 

The Meerut under-trial prisoners also started a hunger-strike after Jatin Das's 
death. In response to the appeal made by the A. 1 . C. C. however they have 
suspended it. 

Indian Nationalists in Shanghai and other parts of China have been harassed 
for months past by the British. Oa March 6* a leading Indian nationalist, Harcharan 
Singh was murdered in Shanghai. It appears that he had taken some pains to 
prepare a list of Indians in the British secret service in Shanghai. After his murder 
four of his own intimate colleagues of the “Eastern Oppressed Peoples* Association 
were arrested and charged with this murder. This extraordinary charge was heard 
in secret There were twelve secret hearings of the case because, as the prosecution 
stated, “publicity would injure the prosecution.** In spite of the secrecy, however, 
the prosecution collapsed. 

The men were discharged but immediately afterwards two of them were re- 
arrested and charged with “conduct prejudicial to public safety.'* Five other Indian 
nationalists were also arrested and tried and sentenced. The case against them 
was mainly that they read seditious periodicals from India, wore black turbans and 
one of them had sai l that they ‘ must expose these C. I. D. dogs who swear falsely 
against us.** Eight Indians— Karam Singh, Naraur.g Singh, Inaar Singh, Asa Singh, 
Narain Singh, Hokam Singh, Ishar Singh and Charan Singh, — all Sikhs, - were 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment and to deportation. 

Master Mota Singh , who was discharged after many years in jail only recently, 
has again been convicted at Jullundhur, in the Punjab, for certain speeches delivered 
by him. He has been sentenced to seven years* rigorous imprisonment for this offence. 
His last message, as he was being taken away in handcuffs and fetters, was to the 
Sikhs calling upon them to do their utmost to make the Lahore Congress a success, 
and deprecating the activities of those who were trying to keep the Sikhs away 
from the national movement. He has also been on hunger strike for some time. 

Sardars Phunam Singh and Ajit Singh have been sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 124. I- P. C. At Julluadhur. 

Ohaxi Abdur Rahman , president of the Amritsar Congress Committee has been 
sentenced to two years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine Rs. no. Hakim 
Sikandar Khizr and Sardar Ajit Singh, Secretary, Naujawan Bharat Sabha were 
sentenced to 18 months* rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Ra. loo. 

Arrests. have been made under Jullundhur warrants of Mathtrra Das at Lyallpur, 
Sita Ram at Jullundhur and Dev Chandra Narang at Lahore. 

Asa sequel to>a District Political Conference at Nakodar in the Panjab, a large 
number of arrests of Congressmen look place on September n and 12. Among 
those arrested were Syt. Naubat Rai, Syt. Hari Singh, Syt. Danlat Ram Khanna, 
hfaufai 1 Mohammad Jamil, Syt. Nathnmal Tewari, Syt Girdharilal and Sardar 
Ksrtav Singh. 

Mr. Ehsan Ali, Secretary of the Lahore City Congress Committee and the 
AH India Naujawan Bharat Sabha, accompanied the body of Jatindranath Das to 
Calcutta. He was arrested there and taken to Lahore. 

Syt Prem Prakash Deveshar, President Amritsar Naujawan Bharat Sabha, and 
Syt Kehar Singh Kesri have been arrested under Section 124A, I. P. C. 

The use of handcuffs and fetters on political prisoners is becoming very com- 
mon. Master Mota Singh, Syt. V S. Dandekar and most of those arrested or 
convicted recently have been handcuffed. It is reported that fetters and night 
handcuffs are pat on some of the Kakori prisoners even inside the jail Gokul Das, 
a fourth year student of the Kashi Vidyapith, has had an extraordinary and moat 
unpleamnt experience.' He was arrested on July n, at Mahoba in the U. P. He 
was carried about half over India, handcuffed and with his face all covered up. He 
was sent to Lahore, then to Motihari in Behar and then back to Mahoba. Every 
attempt was made in these various places to get him indentified by some approver 
or other person, but there was no success. Every attempt was also made by the 
secret service police to overawe him and make him purchase his freedom by implica- 
ting some others. There was no definite charge against him. Still be was not 
let out on bail and was carried about handcuffed in extreme discomfort as his feet 
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was covered up end the time of the year was the hottest. Even in the lock-up 
he had handcuffs and for a month he was not permitted to have a change of 
clothes. At Mahoba he was made to walk handcuffed 6 miles in the sun to the 
court house. Ultimately as no evidence of any kind could possibly be raised 
against him, he wat let out on bail of Rs. aoo. The treatment accorded to Gokul 
Das shows what prefectly innocent persons have to face if any police officer has 
the faintest suspicion about them. 

The following bulletin was issued by the All India Congress Committee on the 
27(h November : — 

A recent pronouncement by the Viceroy , on behalf of the British Government, sug- 
gesting a conference between representatives of the Indian people, the Indian States 
and the British Government, has attracted considerable attention. A meeting of 
prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political parties held in Delhi on 
November 1st and and issued a manifesto in which it was stated that they would be 
prepared to co-operate but that certain conditions were vital and must be fulfilled. 
Four conditions were mentioned : 

I. All discussions at the proposed conference to be on the basis of full dominion 
status for India. 

a. There should be a prominent representation of Congressmen at the con- 
ference. 

3. A general amnesty of political prisoners. 

4 - The Government of India to be carried on from now onwards, as far as is pos- 
sible under existing conditions, on the lines of a dominion government. 

None of these conditions have so far been fulfilled and references in Parliament and 
elsewhere indicate that there is no chance of their being fulfilled. The Working 
Committee at its meeting on November 18th however confirmed the Delhi Manifesto 
and in deference to the opinion of leaders of other political parties decided to test 
the bona fides of the British Government by keeping their offer open till the Congress 
meets in Lahore. The Committee was however careful to point out that its action 
was for this limited period only. In the ordinary course, if nothing intervenes, the 
Calcutta resolution of the Congress will take effect at the Lahore Sessions of the 
Congress. 

Instead of an amnesty, fresh arrests and prosecutions continue and the treatment 
of political prisoners has been highly unsatisfactory, in spite of the assurances given 
by the government. The Kikori prisoners in the Bireilly Jail suspended their 
hunger-strike in compliance with the resolution of the A. I. C. C. They were how- 
ever .actually punished in a variety of ways for having gone on a hunger-strike. 

The whole country has been shocked by the extraordinary and barbarous treat- 
ment by the police of under-trial prisoners in the Ixihore conspiracy case. One of the 
accused was apparently irritAted at a statement of the approver and in a fit of temper 
threw a slipper at him. All the other accused dissociated themselves from this act 
and expressed regret to the court. In spite of this however the accused were stated 
in court to have been beaten mercilessly by the police and all manner of unmentionable 
barbarities were alleged. They were brought handcuffed to court and most of them 
were actually carried in bodily. Even in open court they were kicked and maltreated 
by the police and their protests were not heeded or noted. As both their hands were 
kept handcuffed they could not write or take notes of the proceedings. The press and 
visitors were all excluded from the court-room and a full report is not available of 
what happened, but even the reports of the earlier stages that have appeared in the 
Jffess have horrified the country. 

The accused who had thrown the slipper was sentenced in jail. The other accused 
in addition to the ill-treatment in and outside court, are going to be tried for disobe- 
dience of orders in that they objected to putting on handcuffs. 

Dr. Satyapal’s sentence was reduced in appeal to the Lahore High Court to the 
period already undergone and he has been discharged. 

Among recent arrests for political offences are : 

^ ^Jagannath Prasad Singh, President, Barrackpore Congress Committee Sec. i$3A 

Sardar Brn Singh, Multan, Sec. 124 A 

Swami Muktananda Tirtha, Hard war, Sec. IS4A. 
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Dinendra Kumar Gupta, Calcutta. 

Manindm Nath Roy, Calcutta. 

Nirmal Chandra Guha Roy, Calcutta 

Munishwar Prasad Ahashi, Cawnpore 

Dr. Banarsi Das, Ludhiana 

Naran Singh, Ludhiana 

Gopen Mukerji, a worker of the Deshbandhu Village Reconstruction Society, deli- 
vering lantern lectures in villages, arrtsted at Nadia under Sec. 134A. 

Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Nadia District Congress Committee, 
Sec. 1 24 A. 

Secretary, Students' Association, Nadia Sec. 134 A. 

President, Students' Association, Nadia and twelve other workers Sec. 147 L P. C. 

Prof. Jitendra Lai Banerji, Calcutta Sec. 134A. 

Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banerji of Calcutta has been sentenced to one year and 
he is now being tried under three other sedition charges. Mr. Jnananjan Neogy is 
also being tried under two sedition charges. 

Mohammad Nasir and B. Chandra Bose were recently arrested in Italy and were 
transported to India. 


2. 

3 * 


Recent convictions for political offences in the Punjab include the following. They 
are mostly under Sec. 124 A I. P. C. 

1. Kedar Nath Saigal— originally sentenced to 3 years. High Court reduced 
sentence to one year. 

Panda Sant Ram— sentence 1 % year— reduced to 9 months by High Coart. 

M. Ahmad Din — 2 years and fine of Rs. 500. Reduced by the High Court to 
1 year and Rs 200. 

Sardar Gopal Singh ... ... 3 years and Rs. 1,000 

do 

... do 

3 years 
... 1 year 

... 7 years 

... 7 years (Arms Act) 

1# year 

do. 

The U. P. Government, in reply to a question in the local council, laid a state- 
ment on the table giving a list of prisoners in the U. P. jails who had resorted to 
hunger-strike for some period during the last three months. The following names 


S. Balwant Singh 
S. Arjan Singh 
S. Kabul Singh 
Kbwaja Ghulam Mohamed 
Master Mota Singh 

10. Syt. Sita Ram 

1 1. H. Sikandar Hayat Khizr 

12. Sardar Arjan Singh (Amritsar) 


of prisoners were given in this statement. 

In Lucknow District Jail 

1. Gurcharan Singh 
In Bareilly Central Prison 

2 . Manmatha Nath Gupta 
Sachindra Nath Bakhshi 
Raj Kumar Sinha 
Mukandi Lai Gupta 
Pooran 
Govind Singh 
Lakhan Singh 
Ran Bahadur 
Tulsi 
Dwarka 
Matabadal 
Ram Das 
Shoo Bhukhan 

37. Bhaura 
and nearly all the accussd in the Meerut case, 
•trikes for one day. 


3 . 

4 * 

t 

7 . 

8 . 

9 - 

la 

11. 

* 4 . 

3 


12. Hukum Singh 

1 3. Bhup Singh 

14. Pooran Singh 

In Agra District Jail 

15. V. S. Dandekar 

16. Mani Ram 
17- Arjun Singh 

18. Ganga Dutta 

19. Abdul Majid 
2a Raghuraj 

21. Madan Gopal 

22. * 


Madan 
Khairati 
Phul Singh 
Radha Kishan 
Raghubar 
In Agra Central Prison 
3a Wasir 

There were several sympathetic 


li 

29. 



Viceroy’s Statement And After 

A Retrospective Survey 

“The situation In India at the commencement of the year under review” wrote 
the Hindu of Madras on .the 1st January 1030, “though one of considerable 
gravity, was redeemed by the remarkable manifestation of unity 
on essentials in _ spite of minor differences which was occasioned by the tour of 
the Simon Commission round the country collecting evidence. Not only were great 
demonstrations organised against the Commission at every important centre visited 
by that body but its boycott by all progressive sections was complete, and produced 
a striking impression in England which not all the ingenuity of Sir John Simon 
could efface. While public opinion was thus being educated on one hand on the 
implications of the Commission, an earnest attempt was made on the other to secure 
the maximum amount of support for the All-Parties Constitution. The efforts of the 
is which, while declaring its resolve at the Calcutta session to vote for Inde- 

S ce if Dominiou Status was not granted before the end of the year, whole- 
ly worked to consolidate the backing in the country for the Nehru Report, 
were loyally seconded by the Liberals, and the AH- India Moslem League also 
declared its general adherence to that report. But the more Conservative elements 
among the Muslims were unalterably opposed to‘ the solution of the communal 
problem put forward in the Report and as time passed it became unfortunately 
clear that even the more advanced were in this matter unwilling to give a bold 
lead to the community. One distinctly satisfactory feature of the year t however, 
was the absence, with one important exception, or any big communal disturbance 
such as bad disgraced the country in previous years. The exception was in Bombay 
where in February a labour strike developed into a bloody and prolonged affray 
between mill-hands, mostly Hindus on one hand and Patnans on the outer. The 
investigations of a committee which enquired into these disturbances showed that 
though communal antagonism might have had something to do with the develop- 
ment of the trouble in later stages, it was in the beginning chiefly the work of 
hooligan elements, and might have been nipped in the bud if the Government had 
taken adequate and vigorous action at the proper time. 

In other places and other cases, however, the Government displayed in the year 
under review inordinate zeal for law and order. Early in the year they introduced 
in the Assembly the Public Safety Bill which aimed at deporting without trial any 
foreigner in the country whom the Government considered objectionable. The Bill 
which was part of the programme of Communist hunt into which the Government 
bad plunged in a fit of panic, had a far wider implication and created a great out- 
cry in the country as a menace to popular liberties. A dramatic turn was given to 
the agitation by President Patel’s ruling against the Bill, which resulted in the 
promulgation of the Publi6 Safety Ordinance. The controversy that originated in 
the Viceroy's criticism of the ruling ultimately ended in a solution which was a 
triumphant vindication of the Assembly’s rights in consequence of the President’s 
bold stand. 

, Meanwhile repression on a large scale had commenced, the impetus having been 
given by the dropping of two bombs in the Assembly Chamber ; there were whole- 
wde prosecution a of prominent politicians as well as labour leaders on charges of 
sedition and conspiracy as well as under the adjectival law, a memorable instance of 
the latter being the arrest and fining of Gandniji for addressing a meeting at 
Calcutta in favour of the boycott of foreign doth. Attention was strikingly drawn to 
the unsatisfactory treatment of these prisoners in jail, by large bodies of them 
mmting to honger-strike ; aud the death after prolonged martyrdom of Jatin Das 
and U. Wiztya sent a thrill of horror through the country and were 
mainly responsible for the general enquiry into jail conditions which was ordered by 
the Government. 

This was one of the first indications of a new Governmental potior which nay 
ba said to synchronise with the advent of Labour to power In Ebghmdi The 
failure of the Simon Commission had become notorious, and Lord Irwin, who early 
in the year had met Gandhiji and other Ooegxeas leaders informally with a view to 
remove the impasse, discu sse d the situation during his visit to England with testes 
of all parties and Impressed upon them the need for an enUghtened potioy. The 
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Labour Government sympathising: with his views, the Viceroy made his historic 
statement outlining the plan of a Bound Table Conference.” The following is the 
text of the Viceroy's statement issued on the 31st October ■ 

The Viceroy's Announcement 

“I have just returned from England where I have hod the opportunity of a 

r rolonged consultation with His Majesty's Government. Before I left this country 
said publicly that, as the King Emperor’s representative in India, I should hold 
myself bound to tell my fellow countrymen, as faithfully as I might, of India's 
feelings, anxieties and aspirations. Iff my endeavours to discharge that undertaking 
1 was assisted by finding, as I had expected, a generous and sincere desire, not 
only on the part of His Majesty's Government, but on that of all persons and 
parties in Great Britain, to hear and to appreciate everything that it was my duty 
to represent. These are critical days when matters by which men arc deeply 
touched are in issue and when, therefore, it is inevitable thAt political feelings should 
run high and that misunderstandings, which would scarcely arise in conditions 
of political tranquillity, should obtain a firm foothold in men’s minds. 1 have, 
nevertheless not faltered in my belief that, behind all the disquieting tendencies of 
the time, there lay the great mass of Indian opinion, overflowing all divisions of 
race, religion or political thought, fundamentally loyal to the King Emperor and, 
whether consciously or not., only wanting to understand and to be understood. 

“On the other side I have never felt any doubt that opinion in Great Britain, 
puzzled as it might be by events in India, or only perhaps partially informed us 
to their true significance, was unshaken in its determination that Great Britain 
should redeem to the full the pledges she has given for India’s future. On both 
countries the time have laid a heavy And in some ways a unique responsibility, for 
the influence in the world of a perfect understanding between Great Britain and 
India might surely be so great that no scales can give us the measure either of 
the prize of success or the price oL failure in our attempts to reach it. 

“In my discussions with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, it was 
inevitable that the principal topic should have been the course of events in India. 
It is not profitable on either side to discuss to what extent, or with what justifica- 
tion, the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission two years ago has affected 
the general trend of Indian thought and action# Practical men must take the facts 
and the situations as they are and not as they would have them to be, 

“Sir John Simon’s Commission, assisted as it has been by the Indian Central 
Committee, is now at work on its report, and until that report is laid before 
the Parliament, it is impossible, and even if it were possible, it would in the view of 
His Majesty’s Government clearly be improper to forecast the nature of any 
constitutional changes that may subsequently be proposed. In this respect every 
British Party is bound to reserve to itself complete freedom of action. But what 
must constantly engage our attention, and is u matter of deep concern to His 
Majesty's Government, is the discovery of means by which when the Commission 
has reported, the broad question of British Indian constitutional advance may be 
approached in co-operation with all those who can speak authoritatively for opinion 
in British India. 

“I would venture to recall some words which I used in addressing the Assembly 
eight months ago in a reference to the then existing political situation. On the 
one side, I said it is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament to form its 
free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it would be shortsigthed of Parlia- 
ment to underrate the Importance of trying, to reach a solution which might carry 
the willing assent of political India. We shall surely stray from the path, 
at the end of which lies achievement, if we let go either one or other 
of these two main guiding principles of political action. But there has lately 
emerged, from a totally different angle another set of considerations which is very 
relevant to what I have just stated on this matter to be the desire of His Majesty? 
Government. 

“The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out in correspondence with 
the Prime Minister, which I understand is being published in England, that, aa 
their investigation has proceeded, he and his colleagues have been greatly 
impressed in considering the direction which the future constitutional development 
of India is likely to take with the importance of bearing in mind the r stations 
which may, at some future time, develop between British India and the Indian 
States. In his judgment it is essential that the methods, by which this future 
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relationship between these two constituent parts of Greater India may be adjusted, 
should be fully examined. He has further expressed the opinion (that if the 
Gomraission’s report and the proposal subsequently to be framed by the Government 
take this wider range, it would appear necessary for the Government to revise the 
scheme of procedure as at present proposed. He suggested that what might be 
required after the reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee have been made, considered and published but before the stage is reached 
of the joint Parliamentary Committee, would be the setting up of a Conference in 
which His Majesty’s Government should meet representatives both of British India 
and of the States, for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals which it would later be the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee conferring with delegations from the Indian Legislature 
and other bodies which was previously contemplated and is referred to in Bir John 
Hiraon’s letter to myself of the 6th February, 1828, would still be appropriate for 
examination of the Bill when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by some 
such conference as they have suggested. 

“With these views I understand that His Majesty's Government are in complete 
accord, for, while they will greatly desire when the time comes, to be able to deal 
with the question of British Indian political development under conditions most 
favourable to its successful treatment, they are, with the Commission, deeply sensible 
of the importance of bringing under a comprehensive review the whole problem 
of the relations of British India and the Indian States. Indeed, an adjustment of 
these interests in their view is essential for the complete fulfilment of what they 
consider to be the underlying purpose of British policy, whatever may be the 
ineikod for its furtherance which Parliament may decide to adopt. 

“The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of August 1917, to be 
that of providing for the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. As I recently pointed out my own instrument of 
instructions from the Kiug Emperor expressly state that it is His Majesty’s will 
and pleasure that the pl&nB .laid by Parliament in 1919 should be the means by 
whicn British India may attain its due place among his Dominions. The Ministers 
of the Crown, moreover, have more than once publicly declared that it is the desire 
of the British Government that India should in the fulness of time, take her place 
in tiie Empire in equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the' doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regarding the inter- 
pretation to be placed on the intentions of the British Government in enacting the 
Status of 1919, I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state 
clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of Indian 4 constitutional progress, as therein contemplated is the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

“In thq full realisation of this policy, it is evidently important that the Indian 
States should be Afforded an opportunity of finding their place, and even if we 
cannot at present exactly forsee on what times this, development may be shaped, 
it is from every point of view desirable that whatever can be done should be done 
to ensure that action taken now is not inconsistent with the attainment of the 
ultimate purpose which those whether in British India or the States, who look 
forward to some unity of all India, have in view. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that both these objects, namely, that of finding the beat approach to the 
British ludian side of the problem, and secondly, of ensuring that in this process 
the wider question of closer relations in the future between the two parts of Greater 
India is not overlooked, can best be achieved by the adoption of procedure such 
as the Commission has outlined. 

"When, therefore, the Commission and the Indian Central Committee have 
submitted their reports, and these have beeu published and when His Majesty’s 
Government have been able in consultation with the Government of India, to 
consider these matters in the light of all the materials then available, they will 
propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests in British India 
and representatives of the Indian States to meet them, separately or together os 
circumstance* may demand, for the purpose of a conference and diseoseion in 
mgaxd both to the British Indian and the All-Indian problems. It will be their 
earnest hope that by this means it may subsequently prove possible on them grave 
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issues to submit proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of 
general assent. 

“It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust, that the action of His 
Majesty’s Government may evoke response from and enlist the concurrence of all 
sections of opinion in India, and I believe that all who wish India well, wherever 
and whoever they are, desire to break through the webs of mistrust that have 
lately clogged the relations between India and Grea*. Britain. I am firmly assured 
that the course of action now proposed is at ouce the outcome of a real desire to 
bring to the body politic of India the touch that carries with it healing and health 
and is the method by which we may best hope to handle these high matters in 
the way of constructive statesmanship. 


Leaders 1 Conference at Delhi 

The Leaders* Conference convened at New Delhi to consider the Viceroy's 
announcement met on Friday the 1st November 1929 at 2 — 30 P.M. at the 
residence of Mr, Patel. President of the Assembly. Mr. Patel had strictly ordered 
his Secretary not to allow the press in the vicinity of the house, but as the leaders en- 
tered the house it was apparent ihat those who attended were as follows Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. M A. Ansari, Maharaja of Mahmudabad, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ka mas warn i Jyer, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Mr. Sherwani, Mr. Shuaib Quercshi, Mr. Vallabhbhai _Patel, Lala Dunichand, Mr. 
Pattabisitaramnya Iyer, Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 

As the Conference was not open to the press it is not possible to say what 
transpired there. But it was understood that before the Conference dispersed it 
decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandft Jawharlal Nehru 
to prepare drafts regarding the statement which they should issue. The drafts were 
considered at the next day's sitting of the Conference when it sat for three hours. 

It was understood that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's draft did not insist on amnesty 
being made a condition precedent to the acceptance of the offer, while Mahatma 
Gandhi held that the Conference was impossible without this being done. 

Sir Tej Bahadur however opined that such amnesty was essential to bring about a 
proper atmosphere. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Tej Bahadur asked for the 
Dominion form of Government being set up by the new constitution.* Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the matter to be cleared by the Viceroy while Sir Tej Bahadur 
assumed that this was already implied Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru went further and insis- 
ted that the constitution for '.he Dominion form of Government should do away with 
the need for further investigations and should be thus free from charges which the 
British Government might successively bring about. Mahatma Gandhi wanted the 
Dominion form ol Government suiting India's peculiar conditions and needs. 

As regards ths personnel of the conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru*s draft 
proposals wanted the. effective representation for such political bodies as the Congress, 
the Liberal Federation, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, while 
Mahatma Gandhi wished a predominant representation for the largest political 
organization in the country. Thus Mahatma Gandhi's draft was a medium between 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru with more in common with 
the former. As regards the question of amnesty Sir Tej Bahadur did not define it. 
Mahatma Gandhi included all the convicts and under-trials except those who were 
charged with murder. 

Pandit Jawharlal’s proposals demanded not only the release of all prisoners and 
under-trials including those charged with murder but also wished the British 
Government to apply for the extension of time of the ultimatum given by the 
Calcutta Congress. He justified his pleas on the ground that he believed in 
Independence. 

The conference however met for three houis and their conclusions were unanimous. 
It considered the. draft of Mahatma Gandhi with modifications by incorporating 
certain suggestions made in Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's proposals. Pandit Jawabarhu 
Habra first stood out as a dissentient, but later agreed after great persuasion 
to sign ftio statement which ran as follows : — 

X 
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“We the underlined have read with cental consideration the Vicengal 
prononncMnent on the question of India's futon status among' the nations of the 
*2*™' „Wo > appreciate the sincerity underlying the declarations, as also the desin 
or the British Government to placate the Indian opinion. We hope to be able to tender 
our co operation to His Majesty’s Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of 
Dominion Constitution suitable for India’s needs but we deem it necessary that certain 
acts should be done and certain points should be cleared so as to inspire trust and 
co-operation of the principal political organizations in the country. 

We consider it vital for the success of the proposed Conference that (A) A 
policy of general conciliation should be definitely adopted to induce a calmer 
*J!J ao *P{' cr ®* (B) That political prisoners should be granted a general amnesty. 
j9 That the representation of progressive political orginizations should be 
effectively secured and that the Indian National Congress, as the largest among them, 
should have predominant representations. 

M Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the paragraph in the 
statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty's Government regarding 
Dominion Status. We understand, however, that the Conference is > to meet not to 
discuss when Dominion Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion 
Constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the 
,<n I*?*T ,m Pl ‘cations of the weighty pronouncement of H E. the Viceroy. 

Until the new constitution comes into existence we think it necessary that a more 
liberal spirit should be infused in the Government of the country, that relations of the 
Executive and the Legislature should be brought more in harmony with the object of 
the proposed conference and that greater regard should be paid to constitutional 
methods and practices. We hold it to be absolutely essential that the public should 
be made to feel that a new era has commenced even from to-day and that the new 
constitution is to be but a register of that fact. Lastly, we deem it an essential factor 
possible/** 0 ** 8 °* ^ Conference that it should be convened as expeditiously as 

The manifesto was signed among others by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Moonje» Mr. 
A. Rangaswami i Iyengar, Mr. Sherwani, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Aney, Dr. B. C. 

Mi *• V. J. Patel, Mr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. Jagatnarainlal, Mr. Khaliquzzaman and 
Mr. Sardulsingh. 

Independence Leaders' Statement 


Mr. Subhas Chandra, Bose, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana Abdul Bari declined 
to sign the manifesto. In the following statement issued to the press they stated 
that they could not sign it consistent with the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress 

**we attended the Conference convened by Pandit Motilal Nehru at Delhi for the 
purpose of considering the pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy, but for 
reasons which we shall presently explain we were unable to subscribe to the state- 
meat issued by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders. We 
regret that owing to the short time at our disposal we have not been able to consult 
meads in different parts of the country who would agree with us over this question, 
fiut we have no doubt that in this statement we are giving expression to the views 
bhM bv a very Urge section of our countrymen. 

After giving the closest consideration to the Viceregal pronouncement, we are 
coutratned to say that the statement as it stands contains nothing over which we 
could enthuse. This will be borne out if we examine the two important commitments 
madeby His Excellency the Viceroy on his pronouncement, vi*., (i) definition 
of resp onsible Government as Dominion Status and (a) provision of a Conference 
5* Bntish Government on the one tide and rep re re n ta- 
Md Indian States on the other. 

te . ***** "• "odd like to point out to those, who may feel 
over the Vimmd announcemen t that there is no mention In that 
it to when Dondnte Stadia wiH be granted. We,, however, 
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unequivocally for complete Independence not at a distant goal bat as the immediate 
objective aud if Dominion Status were granted by 31st December I9*9» we would 
still stand out boldly for complete Independence. * We gave expression to this view 
at the last session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta and it will be our 
duty to reiterate it when the Congress assembles at Lahore in December next. 

“With regard to the second commitment, we feel that the conference propo s ed 
is not really a Round Table Conference and we would request our countrymen not 
to give it that dignified appellation. The machinery ana procedure laid down in 
connection with the Simon Commission for determining how the Indian constitution 
should be amended are to remain intact. It is not clear whether the conference will 
be confined to representatives of the British Government on the one side and 
representatives of Indian Nationalist on the other. Nor is it known that the conclusions 
to be arrived at by the conference will be final and binding on both the parties. 
In the circumstances , the proposed conference cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be called a Round Table Conference. 

u It may be argued that because the Labour Party are not in power and their 
proposals may be turned down by the Liberals and the Conservatives, we should 
strengthen their hands by offering our co-operation in response to the Viceregal 
announcement. This only betrays the existence of inferiority complex in ourselves. 
There is no reason why we should have this undue solicitude for any political party 
in England, for freedom will come not as a gift from Great Britain but through our 
own sacrifices, suffering and struggle. If any political party in England is opposed 
to India's freeedom a time will soon come when they will realise that it is in 
England's interests to recognise India's right to be free. 

‘‘In conclusion, we would ask our countrymen not to be misled by pious statements 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State but to increase their efforts in the task 
of preparing the country for the situation they will have to face at the time of the 
Lahore Congress. The ultimatum delivered at the Calcutta Congress expires on 
31st December 1939. If Dominion Status is not granted by then, the Congress as 
a body will have to follow up the ultimatum to its logical conclusion. It is, therefore, 
imperative that our attention should not be distracted in the slightest degree from 
the task we now have in hund, viz, preparing the country for the coming crisis". 


Leaders' Conference at Allahabad 

The Leaders* Manifesto for the time being created general satisfaction as much 
for its contents as for the unity achieved. Pandit Jawharlal's signature was given 
after anxious and conscientious discussion with Pandit Motilal and Mahatma Gandhi 
and a full explanation to the meeting of the leaders. Wbile formally adhering to 
Independence, Pandit Jawaharlal said, he would not place any obstacle in the 
way of all parties other than Independents, a small group, getting full Dominion 
Status constitution immediately, and he would likely explain his posiikun in a short 
statement without detracting from the support he had given as President-elect and 
General Secretary of the Congress, the policy of which for the present is for accepting 
Dominion Status when offered. President Path's assistance and influence over the 
leaders was instrumental largely in bringing view-points together and Mahatma 
Gandhi'* was as usual truly thejoint mind as reflected in the deliberations on the 
three drafts of Sir T. B. Sapru, Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandbl 

But this enthusiasm was gradually waning as time passed on and as the isms and 
implications of the Viceregal announcement were being clarified by diverse views 
expressed by the leaders and the presi in the country. The general impression 
left on the public mind by the reactionary debate in Parliament on the Indian 
question and reinforced by the publication of the subsequent correspondence b et we en 
the Premier and Mr. Baldwin, was very discouraging. It was now being realised 
that the Viceroy's statement was nothing more tun a camouflaged version of 
foe Declaration of 1917 and that it was nothing more than a devic e to rally the 
moderates among the Indian politicians. A second conference of the signatories 
to die Delhi Manifesto met at Allahabad on the iSth Novembe r when the political 
situation at h had developed both in England and India since the Viceroy's 
a nno u nc ement and the parliamentary debates thereon was reviewed. 
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Nine members of the Congress Working Committee were present, namely, Mahatmi 
Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jawbarla) Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana Abul Kahm Asad. Thirty others present included Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Sachi iananda Sinha, Rai Rajeswara Bali, the 
Raja of Kalakanlcar, Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Moulana 
Yakub Hassan, Messrs. Kidwai, Sherwani, Khalikuzzaman, Pandit Govinda Vallabh 
Pant, Biharilal (depressed classes), the Hon. Shah Zubair, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mr. Manila! Kothari, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. Dwarkaprasad Mura, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Bidhan Roy, Lila Girdharilal, and Dr. Alam. The press 
was excluded. The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Conference : — 

“This Conference has viewed with misgiving and dissatisfaction the recent debates 
in Parliament in regard to the Viceroy’s declaration. This Conference, however, de- 
cides to stand by the Delhi Manifesto, and hopes that a full and early response will 
be made to it**. 

The above decision was reached after the Congress Working Committee had 
passed a resolution “confirming the action taken at Delhi by Congressmen,** the con- 
firmation being operative up to the date of the Lahore Congress session 

Congress Working Committee Meeting 

Till midnight on the 18th the Congress Working Committee discussed the formula 
for adoption by the Leaders' Conference. Mahitma Gandhi's draft which found favour 
in the committee meeting, pointed out that there was clearly an occasion to revise the 
Delhi manifesto, but in view of the fact that Congressmen were a party to the mani- 
festo it was considered advisable to stay hands till the Lahore Congress. The Work- 
ing Committee's resolution which was passed unanimously after midnight read : — 

“Having regard to the Viceregal pronouncement of the ist November, the Delhi 
manifesto bearing the signatures of Congress members and members belonging to 
other political parties in the country and the events that have subsequently happened; 
and having regard to the opinions of friends, that a response from British Government 
to the Delhi Manifesto should be further awaited before the policy laid down thereip is 
revised, the Working Committee confirms the action taken by Congressmen at Delhi, 
it being clearly understood that this confirmation is constitutionally limited to the 
date of the holding of the forthcoming session of the Indian National Congress.** 

Viceroy's Conference with Leaders 

Subsequently President Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru saw the Viceroy with a 
view to clarify certain issues on the announcement and on the 23rd December, 
immediately after the Viceroy’s return to New Delhi, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, President Patch Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru an 1 * Mr. Jlnnah met the 
Viceroy. The Conference, However, broke on the question of Dominion Status being 
made the basis of the proposed Round Table Conference. The following official 
statement wax issued about the Conference : — 

“H. E. the Viceroy met Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah at the Viceroy’s House, 'New 
Delhi, this afternoon. 

“Discussion was limited to the function of the proposed conference in London. It 
was pointed out that any member of the Conference would be free to advocate any 
proposals, and that any measure of unanimity at the Conference would necessarily 
carry weight with British opinion. 

“On behalf of the Congress Party, the view was expressed that, unless previous 
assurances were given by His Majesty’s Government that the purpose of the conference 
was to draft a scheme lor Dominion Status which His Majesty's Government would 
undertake to support, there would be grave difficulty about Congress participation. 

“His Excellency made it plain that the conference was designed to elicit the greatest 

« measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty of 
ijastrti Government to submit to Partiamem, and that is was impossible lor 
him or for His Majesty’s Government in any way to pre-judge the action of the Con- 
junct or to restrict the liberty of Parliament Conversation .then concluded.** 



The Indian Statutory Commission 

( Continued from Vol I p. 64 ) 

From Patna 8ir John Simon and hie colleagues of the Statutory Commission arrived 
ter special train on the 21st December at. Howrah two hours alter the noise of the 
Congress procession had died away. The platform on which the Commission alighted 
was the same as that at which the Congress President's special had drawn up. 

It was noticeable that the numerous national flags which had decorated the 
platform when the special train with Pandit Motilal Nehru had arrived had 
been taken down by the time the Commission’s train steamed into Howrah. 
There was a gathering of 150 persons, besides high officials, who received the 
Commissioners. These included representatives of the Marwari, Mahomed an, and 
Depressed Classes Associations. 

Shortly after Sir Sankaran Nair and members of the Central Committee arrived 
at the station and were received there by those who were present to receive the 
Simon Commission. It was noticed that extra police precautions were taken all 
along the route and the entire Howrah station yard was guarded by the police. 

3rd. January— The Commission at Assam 

The Commissioners after spending their X’ra&s holidays in Calcutta came to Shil- 
long on the 2nd January 1930 and commenced work from the next day the 3rd 
January when the Indian Tea Association and the Assam Branch of the European 
Association presented themselves for examination. Mr. Mackercher was the spokes- 
man of the Tea Association which on the ground that the tea industry produced 
most of the wealth of the province wanted one-fifth of the seats in the Council. 

On question that synthetic tea might some day be produced and ruin the 
industry, Mr, Msckercher refused to be dismayed, seeing that Assam has at present 
to stand competition from a good deal of what can only be described as synthetic 
tea. If tea went, they would apparently take to something else and make it pay. 

Mr. Mackercher thought that the planter was the best man to represent the coolie. 
This, said Sir John Simon, was an ideal arrangement so long as their interests were 
the same, but if a planter were the coolies' representative and their interests differed 
which way would the coolies’ representative vote ? Mr. Mackercher admitted that 
was a theoretic difficulty but thought a divergence of interest unlikely. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was obviously surprised to learn that a coolie can 
retire after six years’ labour and be a peasant proprietor and that 6000,000 ex-tea 
coolies are now nce-growers. 


The European Deputation 

Mr. T. A. Chalmers, led the European deputation which included Mr. Stuart 
Roffey. 

The Europeans wanted four seats in the Council and when Sir John Simon asked 
whether this was in addition to one-fifth of the seats for the Tea Association, Mr. 
Chalmers explained that this was in addition to whatever was thought proper for the 
tea industry, which included Indians and was. to be represented as an industry and 
not as a community, '[here were 1,400 Europeans in Assam, of whom only 400 
at present enjoyed the franchise. 

To 8ir Han Singh Gour who attempted to chaff him on the demand for com- 
munal representation, by asking Mm if Europeans were a backward class, he 
promptly replied, “no % depressed class”. 

4th January— Evidence of Mr; P. C. Dull 

Mr. P. C. Dutta. ex-Miniater of Assam, was examined by the Commission on this 
day. Questioned ter Sir John 8imou, the witness stated that dyarchy had not been 
given a fair trim and given good-will and co-operation, it was capable of doing 
muoh good. He proposed the transfer of all subjects, including Law and Order. 
The - Governor must still play an important part in the administration of the 
poofinee nod must retain the power of veto. He appreciated the work of civil 
esnr ants , who had rendered him good service as his secretaries. He did not agree 
villi the suggestion that the Governor had intervened unnecessarily in the work of 
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Minister!. Speaking from his long experience as a Minister, the witness maintained 
that the Transferred Departments had not been unfririy treated in the matter of 
finance and he, therefore, did not favour the idea of separarepnrsee for the Reserved 
and Transferred Departments in the future constitution. He said that the Excise 
Department had been worked very well as a transferred subject and he would have 
Public Works and Forests transferred also. 

He was not in favour of the separation of hill tracts from the province of Assam 
and wished these tracts also to be given the reforms. This would train and civilise 
them. If they were kept isolated from the rest of the Valley and administered as 
a separate part under special regulations “they would never become one with us.” 

Sir John Simon’s reference to the views of the Assam Government and Dr. 
Hatton that there was no bond between the people of the plains and the hill tracts 
which would justify their being kept together, brought the answer, “If we keep 
them outside they will never have any common bond.” 

The witness suggested that the Central Government should be so constituted as 
to be more representative of Indian opinion and more amenable to the influenoe of 
the Assembly. He recommended a second chamber for the provincial legislatures 
and thought that its advantages would far outweigh its disadvantages. The second 
chamber should consist mainly of vested interests. The witness recommended the 
extension of the franchise to adult literates. He was of opinion that such a step 
would encourage literacy because “people are mad after votes.” He agreed that 
there was a good deal of corruption at elections. The witness disapproved of sepa- 
rate electorates and suggested the reservation of seats for minorities until suoh time 
as they felt safe. He felt, however, that it would be difficult to resist the demand 
of influential minorities like Moslems. The witness further suggested that the whole 
of the plain area of the province of Assam be transferred to the Province of Bengal 
and that the hill tract be handed over to the Government of India to be adminis- 
tered by the Government of Bengal as sn agency area on their behalf. There was 
no concurrence of opinion in the province with regard to this question of transfer. 
The witness informed Major Attlee that there was no immediate prospect of the 
development of a stable party government, but that as soon as the communal spirit 
was eradicated the party system was sure to develop. 

The witness told Major Lane Fox that a minister would be able to administer the 


Forest Department as well as an Executive Councillor, because he would still have 
the advice of the head of the Department He did not think that the Oouneil would 
interfere unreasonably in forest administration. 

Answering Mr. Cadogan, the witness said that the Governor should retain his 
power of veto and of dissolving • the provincial legislature, but, in the case of with- 
drawal of any particular subject from ministerial control, the matter should be refer- 
red to the Government of India who would refer the question to the Legislative 
Assembly, which should have the final vote in the matter. 

In reply to Lord Strathcona, the witness urged the creation of selection boards 
for recruitment to public services and the substitution of the system of public com- 
petition for the present one, reservation being made for different communities by 
Milling competitions among candidates of different communities themselves. 

Replying to Colonel Smiles, the witness said that adult franchise was the ideal 
but could not be attained at present. Second chambers would exercise a check on 
hasty legislation. Water supply iu rural areas was as bad as it could be. Only five 
out of 10 municipalities had pipe water supplier Roads in plain districts woe not 
very good. The leprosy survey started by the witness had been stopped owing to 


very good. The leprosy survey c 
lack of funds. The Assam Vail 
Government The fo r e sts of Am 


ted by the witness had been stopped owing to 
would be developed alright under the Bengal 
had fair temtwmtin the matter of finaneefor 


their development. There were no depressed domes in the province of Assam 
Separate electorates would retard the work of social uplift. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, the witness held that at present the Central 
Government should be left as it is with only minor changes in oertain directions. 
A good many of the educated Indians would be eetiefled with this though not ML 
Examined by Sir Harisingh Goar, the witness stated that the oontrd of all 
•undoes should be vestpd with the Central Government 

The Governor : Do you mean the All-India services or the Provincial s ervic es 
also T-AU services whether All-India or Provincial. The dferiplsoary control should 
be exorcised by the Government of Indin kt eonenhation with the P rov in c ial Govern- 
ments and appointments should be mede by the Public Sfcrvioce OommWon. I 
don’t think there would be any all-India p orricas left because all roer uftm eut would 
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be on the provincial bneia. II Srittah don were not willing to come on hm ooaMe 


- t to them, then we nut do without 

!?»•* were no dktriet boaida in thie province bat there were local board* and 
anakM board*. Tire Chairman and Vice-Chairman of there bodice, except in the 
care of Shillong Municipality, were elected. Ike local board* and municipalitie* were 
working very well* 

The witness would weloome certain ports of East Bengal being attached to the 
province of Asaam so that they might hare some sea coast 

Taming to the hill tricts, the witness arid, “We hare not been allowed to do 
anything lor them. We cannot enter the hill. We cannot go and settle them. 
We cannot carry on any propaganda there. They hare been kept in isolation 
from u& We mast get nd of the differences by coming in contact with them, 
bat we hare not been allowed to come into contact with them.” 

Replying to Mr. Suhrawardy, the witness reiterated that he had no personal 
objection to the whole of Eastern Bengal being transferred to Assam. 

* * to Mr. M. C. Raja, the witness maintained that there were no depressed 


He farther stated that the National Congress and Liberal Federation were carry- 
ing on social uplift work. There was no trouble about the admission of depressed 
class boys to hostels and colleges when the witness was Minister. 

Goal pm Zemindars’ Association. 

The Goalpara Zemindars’ Association with Mr. 8. K. Ch&kraburty of Calcutta, 
as its spokesman, was then examined. 

They pressed for the transfer of the Goalpara district to the province of Bengal 
beoanse their interests were not protected in this province. They were more allied 
to the neighbouring districts of Bengal than to Assam. 

The witness was inclined to be bitter about the treatment meted out to them 
by Assamese because they were Bengalees, but was on this account chided by Sir 
John Simon who had elicited the fact that the witness was an honorary member 
and had been enrolled simply to serve as the spokesman of the deputation before the 
Conference. 


A deputation of the depressed classes led by Mr. Sonadhardas waited on the 
Conference in the afternoon. Sir John Simon explained that the total popula- 
tion of the Assam Valley was just under four millions and in the Surma Valley 
it was about three millions and a half. Hub deputation represented the backward 
classes of the plain areas and not the people of the hill tracts* 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. sonadhardas said that the real figure of 
the depressed classes was 27 lakhs and not eleven lakhs as given in the memorandum. 
His definition of the depressed classes was that though they were within the Hindu 
pale, they were denied certain social rights and privileges enjoyed by the high 
caste Hindus. The Yogis at one time were weavers but now they were partly 
agriculturists also. There were not very many Brahmins and Kayasths in Assam. 
Although Brahmins were not numerous in Assam, the higher class Hindus enjoyed 
privileges which were denied to the classes who were depressed. 

Sir John 8imon pointed out that social customs could not be eradicated 
by constitutional changes and asked the witness in what way changes in the 
constitution could help the depressed cl a sses . .... 

The witness suggested that in the Legislative Council there should be members 
to represent them. They did not want representatives for each sub-class but com- 
mon representatives for classes. 

The representative of Mahiahars dissented and wanted representation of his own 
community. They had no member of the Mahishar caste at present. He wanted 
representation on the ground that they contributed a large share of the revenue and 
they wen sot fairly treated in the matter of ezpenditan on their dees. 

Mr. further examined by Sir John Simon, at the suggestion of Mr. 

Hartshorn stated that the figure of 27 lakhs included labour from tea estates who 


* M*. 


the witness stated that it was not a fact that 
there were no' depressed fin sees' in this province. They were worshippers of the 
Bad* code bat were not edmitted into the temple*. Tberohjd beenHHgation 
about rim right of entry to the temples but rim court had decided in favour of 
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owte Hindu*. TVy were tempted in separated blocks and were not allowed t 
life in the same area as carte Hindus. They had separate well* and tanks 
they ware not allowed to draw water from other pnbiie wells. If a depressed 
class man drew water from a public well by accident he was prosecuted. 

The witness also said that their grievances were not ventilated in the press 
because the depressed classes being illiterate, could not get employ men t in news- 
papers and news agencies. 

Re-examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that tea garden coolies lived 
in labour colonies on tea estate. When settled down they formed their own 
separate villages but were not allowed to live in high caste villages* 

Further examined by Mr. Raja the witness stated that members of the depressed 
classes were not. allowed to live in Government College hostels. He cited instances. 
These incidents has occured when Sir Saidullah was Minister. 

The witness, continuing, stated that they had no representation in local boards and 
only very little representation in municipalities. They had no representation in any 
of the three Reform Councils. They wanted separate representation for the depr- 
essed classes on the local legislature and local self-governing bodies. The witness 
suggested that every district should be made into an electorate for the depressed 
classes. They also wanted adequate representation in the public services. They 
wanted an extension of the franchise by lowering the qualification. 

Vitcount Burnham elicited the information that the witness wanted 30 member, 
nominated and elected out of a total of 100. The witness amended his statement 
and said they wanted 20 and if they did not get as many by election, then they 
wanted the number to be supplemented by nomination. 

Re-examined by Mr. Raja, the witness said that they formed one-third of the 
Hindu population of the province. 

Answering Colonel Smiles (Chairman, Provincial Committee), the witness said 
that among the border communities there were many well organised associations and 
the reason why the border communities had engaged a Moslem lawyer to write 
their representation for them was that they were not sufficiently educated. Ex-tea- 
garden coolies who had settled down, would not get adequate representation unless 
there was separate electorate for them. 

Deputation of Moslem Association 

A deputation of the Assam Moslem Association headed by Maulvi Saidur 
Rahman claimed forty per cent representation in the local Council and local bodies 
with separate electorates, They recommended full provincial autonomy for the pro- 
vinces and responsibility in the Central Government with the reservation of the 
army, navy and foreign affairs. They further urged the abolition of the Council of 
State and the revision of the dyarchical constitution now proposed for the Central 
Government after a period of ten years. 

5th January— Evidence Of Mr. Dundas 
# 

On this day Mr. W. C. M. Dundas, Inspector-General of Police, with 34 years' service 
out of which nearly twenty were spent in the hill tracts, examined by Sir John Simon 
said that the Police Force in the province was divided into civil and armed. The 
aimed force consisted of five battalions which were posted in the hill tracts and 
frontier tracts. In the hill tracts the tribes police themsdves and it was only in 
case of violent crimes that the Police Force interfered. 

Justice in them areas was also administered according tp tribal customs and 
traditions. Local officers were required to be experts in these laws. There were 
village councils among these tribes to deal with ordinary crimes but there was 
nothing like the jirgas as on the North-West Frontier. A majority of the armed 
fora were Gurkhas, the remaining being recruined from the hill tribes. 

lie civil force in the plains consisted of 4,300 officers and men. This fora was 
recruited mostly locally. On the administrative side there were no Deputy Inspector 
General as in other provinces, but, the Inspector-General * had District Superin- 
tend**? directly under him. In the hill tracts the Deputy Oommissioners performed 
the duties of Superintendents. 

pm witness did not think that the separ at ion of MU tracts from the province 
ofAieam would in any. wmv interfere with the administration of his fora hi the 
• w 3£iSf? which it wW then be divided, because lor matters of administration 
it was omasa even at present 
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. ftj®*?*?® 6 *! the extent of corruption prevailing in the Force, Hr. Dundee 
■aid that it would be fair to say that all ranks were generally honeat because they 
were kept under very strict supervision and, therefore, the chances for dishonesty 
were very small. He had seen real improvement during the 34 years that the 
wiotMs had been in the Department. During the last five years eight Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors had been dismissed out of a total of 319, and 359 head-oonstablea 
and constables had been dismissed out of a total of 3,941 for corruption, suspected 
corruption and indiscipline. 

Examined bv Viscount Burnham, the witness did not think that the criticism 
of the Council of Police conduct had been conducive to the efficiency of the Force, 
llie administration of the Police Force had been rendered more difficult by these 
violent attacks on the Force in the Council. There was great difficulty experienced 
m the recruitment of a better class of men to the Force. It might be due to this 
criticism. The witness opposed the transfer of the Police to ministerial control. The 
transfer would make it more difficult for Police officers, both Indian and European, 
to discharge their duties. 




were 16 to 20 rupees, of .head constables 25 to 35, of Assistant Sub*Inspecto» 36 
to 40, of Sub-Inspectors 80 to 130, of Inspectors 175 to 300. In none of these 
ranks was there a European. There were 14 Superintendents of Police excluding 
the Inspector-General, out of which three were Indians and in the cadre of A.S.P*a 
out of a total of thirteen two were Indians. 

Replying to Major Attlee, the witness said that the Police Force was unpopular, 
but could not say if it was due to the tradition that this Force was an instrument in 
the hands of the Government rather than to any grievance against the Police Force. 
In case of raids by hill tracts tribes on the plain areas, it was the armed force 
under the direction of the Political Officer, who followed up these raiders and 
brought them to book. In case of the separation of the hill tracts, there would 
not be any difficulty in following up such raiders. 

Questioned by Colonel Lane-Fox. Mr. Dundas said that the real difficulty in 
getting recruits was that they were debarred from recruiting men who were not 
domiciled Assamese. This restriction had been placed by the Government of India 
when they granted a subsidy of 60 lakhs for the armed police. The witness would 
like to get this restriction removed. There was no Ponce Training School in the 
province. This was due to more need for economy on account of financial stringency 
rather than to the hostile attitude of the Council. 

Answering Lord Strathcona, the witness agreed that at present the Police Force 
was below the margin of safety. This was due to the policy of economising that 
had been followed during the past few yeara. There was no tendency at present 
in the Council to recognise the fact that it was the duty of every citizen to protect 
its own Police and be prepared to pay for it. The witness did not think that the 
Police would get that help in the discharge of their duties from a responsible 
pumic as, for example, the Police would get in Great Britain. 

Examined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said he did not consider that 
constables of the Assam police were properly paid. If the pay were increased they 
would certainly get a better claw of men. A certain section of the Council would 
fie prepared to vote for increasing the pay of the Force. 

Sir John Simon : Supposing the Council were prepared to vote for an increase 
would the Government resist it 7—1 don’t think so. 

Further examined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said that all his suggestions 
for improvement in the Police Force boued down to more money. The Police Force 
was now more unpopular than it was 20 years ago. 

Attempt p were made by the Provincial Committee to draw analogies from 
conditions in the British Police Force and to get the witness to agree to the 
made on those analogies, but the whnew said he knew nothing about 
the Police Force in England and was, therefore, not prepared to say anything on 
the subiect. 

Sir John Sunon explained that in England the everyday conduct of the Polios was 
not criticised in tb- H juse of Commons. It was left to executive action. Further 
more the public h* : .'eci the Police in capturing ofienders. 

A mem b er of tot Provincial Committee said that the Indian public in many 
cases pursue the offenders and capture them* 

Tbe witnaaa : I wish it ware w in all caeca. Id Iahore the other day it did not 
■oand very much like it 

> 
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The witness speed with Mr. Bsrkstali that throughout tbs prorinoe discipline 
among tbs rabonunate rsnks was not what could be desired., 

The witness agreed with the suggestion of Mr. Munawandi that English Police 
O ffi c ers were most efficien t. _ 

Mr. Hartshorn : Of course^ we pay £ 4 a week to our Police and you pay Bs. 
4 . There ought to be a bit of difference between the two. „ , 

It wu not the experience of the witness that Police Officers lived very luxurious 
lives. 

Evidence of Mr. Hutchison. 

Colonel G. Hutchison, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who followed Mr. 
Dundaa. was examined by viscount Burnham who presided in the absence # of oir 
John Simon. Colonel Hutchison stated that he had spent most of his time in tne 
Service as Civil Surgeon in the United Provinces. Hospitals in the province of Assam, 
he laid, compared very unfavourably with those in the major provinces. There was 
no separate Government hospital for the treatment of diseases of women. They had 
no officer of the Women’s Medical Service of India in the province, pie only 
facility provided for the treatment of women’s diseases were small female warns 
attached to general hospitals. There was no school for training midwives, mere 
waa no aanitorium for the treatment of tuberculous patients. 

There were 12 I. M. a officers in the provincial cadre, one of which was the 
Inspector-General, and another the Director of the Pasteur Institute. Only three 
out of this cadre were Indians. At present there were seven Indian Medical 

Department officers in the province. One of these was Assistant Director of the 
Pasteur Institute, three held civil surgeoncies in the plain districts and three were 
posted in the hill tracts. There were 34 officers in the permanent cadre of the 
Provincial Medical Service and two were employed temporanly. The J?®oearal 
qualifications of these officers were satisfactory and the witness had no criticism 
to make in this regard. The policy of the upkeep and administration of hospiuda 
by local bodies had been successful. The witness recommended that Bub-Asaiatant 
Surgeona should remain in the hands of the Inspector-General. « _ 

fte leprosy survey had revealed that there were four times as many lepera 
in Assam as m any other province of India. They had not sufficient accommodation 
In the Leprosy Asylums to provide relief to all sufferers. 


Evidence of Messrs. Soames A Bcntick. 

Mr. Soames. Chief Secretary, and Mr. H. W. Bentinck were examined jointly on 
the question of the separation of the hill tracts from the province of Assam. 

Mr. Soames explained that, in the light of recent developments, the Assam 
Government were re-considering the question of transfer of the Knasi and Jainwi 
Hills along with other tracts and would now like to retain them. He did not 
agree with the suggestion that the education and development of the mil tnoeB 
would suffer if they were fra nsf erred to the control of the Government* of India. 
There were treaties between headmen or Seims of these tribes and the British 
Government by which the dependence of the former to the latter was recognised. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Soames stated that the question of the 
separation of Sylhet and Kachar had been the subject of agitation for a long time 
and at the suggestion of the Government of India, the Assam Government had 
put the matter to an issue. The resolution in favour of separation had Deen 
carried, but during the last session the Council reversed its decision and voted for 
the retention of Sylhet in the provinoe of Assam. 


Evidence of Mr. Miller? , 

Mr. Millroy, Chief Conservator of Forests, who was the next witaess earned 
by Lord Strathcona, said that out of 171 poata of the Imptmal Forest Service 
cadre of the provinoe only 13 were filled, one only °f whmh was an Indian 
incumbent For many years recruitment had been stopped with the 
reducing J " ““ 

would 

The witness wouia agree to me uransxer or iuiw w » - 
provided every forest was placed under the working plan which 

MI n BnSMM. WhitE wtntad .Mia 


nw. cw uuuij iwmuwmww "»rr- 

8f the cadre but now they wanted more staff and, 
begin again and they would go apace with Indunuation. 
i witness would agree to the transfer of forests to a 


mem uau uwu » — ----- 

wanted mqre^staff and, therefore, recruitment 

responsible Minister, 
must be sanctiones 
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apprentices should see forests on the Continent which htd been scientifically 
managed tor several generations, which was not the ease in India. 


From Shillong the members of the Simon Commission and the Central Committee, 
contrary to toe expectation of the Congress Committee, arrived at Howrah station 
on toe 12th January. 

About 900 policemen were requisitioned for toe occasion. Ihe station precincts 
were cleared of all traffic. The cab road between platforms Nos. 6 ana 7 was 
walled up on both sides with asbestos corrugated sheets and all exits and entrances 
to toe station hall were closed and guarded by the police. A portion of Grierson 
Road; opposite platform No. 6, was barricaded with barbed wire. The Howrah 
Bridge was also cleared of all traffic. Only pressmen and those present at the 
platform were allowed to pass over the bridge. 

Several thousand of boycotters took their stand at the entrance to Burrabasar Ghat 
close to the foot of the Calcutta end of the bridge on one side of the road with 
black flags and shouted “Simon, go back*’ as each car passod. A large number of people 
were kept back by the police at the crossing ot the Harrison and Strand Roads 
and a portion of Harrison Road and the crossing was also barricaded with barbed 
wire. Congress leaders, Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta and Subhas Chandra Bose were 
both present. 

All the important street-crossings were guarded by police sergeants, constables 
and armed police. Pickets were posted at regular intervals and traffic of all 
descriptions was held up for over an hour. 

The majority of Congress volunteers and boycotters crowded the precincts of 
Sealdah station and a large crowd assembled in the vicinity, but about 7 a.m., 
when they were told that the Commission had already arrived at Howrah, they 
all went back to the office of the Bengal Congress Committee under instructions 
from Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. Fortunately no untorward incident happened and 
everything was over by 8 a.m. 

14th January — Evidence of Mr. Hopkyns 


The Re-constituted Joint Free Conference, with the addition of the Bengal wing, 
commenced formal sittings this morning when Mr. W. S. Hopkyns, special Reforms 
Officer and Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, Labour Intelligence Officer, were examined jointly. 

Examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Hopkyns stated that 5 percent of non- 
Moslem and 4 per cent, of Moslem male population of Bengal was enfranchised, the 
percentage for both communities being 8‘5, or that one male in every twelve was 
enfranchised. Women had been given the vote only quite recently and the total 
number of women voters at present was 36,000. It was calculated that if toe 
franchise qualification was lowered to that on the Union Board Standard, it would 
just double the number of voters iu the province. 

Sir John Simon : Do you regard the doubling of the number of voters as 
producing difficulties of a practical mechanical nature for the purpose of elections ? 

Witness : The view or the Bengal Government is that it might be donei I 
personally think that it would be possible to carry on elections if the franchise 
were so lowered. 


Sir John : If yon were to reduce the qualification to the Union Board Standard 
this would bring in as new voters an increased proportion of Moslems and it is 
calculated that then toe number of Moslem voters would be larger than the number 
of Hindu voters, whereas at present the number of registered Hindu voters is larger 
than the number of registered Moslem voters. 

Witness : Yes. The educational qualification for Union Board is that the voter 
must bo a graduate or a lioenciate or must hold a pleadership or mukterihip 
certificate. The total number of Hindu male and female literate voters wss two 
millions and of Moslems one million. So that half toe number of the total Moslem 
voters were literate., while among Hindus only one-third were literate. Literacy was 
gsomallv neater in towns than in rnral areas. 

Sir John Simon elicited the information from Mr. M©f§yns that the avenge 
nopulattou per teat on the Legislature in urban anas was J20.000 and in rural anas 
uMMMXk The avenge number of voters per seat in urban a fees was fi£St and in rnral 
mma MM Witneaa could not aay definitely as to what waa the rise of the town 
•o that it could be claaaiftad aa urban, but he thought it wtia aomowhera 
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hundred thousand of the population. He explained that an urban area was one in 
which there was a municipality. 

Mr. Gilchrist told Sir John Simon that the total number of industrial workers 
in the province was 560,000. This figure was taken from the annual report of the 
Inspector of Factories. This included the workers of all factories using power and 
employing not less than 20 workers and those factories not using power which 
employ®! 10 workers. There were very few factories of a lower grade in Bengal. 
A large majority of the workers of factories were not natives of Bengal, but there 
were no figures to show how much they kept on going and coming and how far they 
are peimanently settled. The tea garden labourers were included in this number, but 
tea garden labourers were classed as agricultural. 

Sir John : To what extent do you estimate these industrial labourers are en- 
franchised under the present qualification ? 

Witness : There are no figures available to give an estimate but I should say 
very little, except perhaps in the areas round about the jute mills where there are 
permanently settled Bengalees who have their own homes there, and, therefore, are 
open to the general franchise. The estimated population of depressed classes in 
Bengal according to the census report was eleven and half millions and according to 
the university Commission it was about seven millions. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hopkyns stated that there were 
five landlords who represented the special landlord constituencies. They were all 
Hindus. In addition to them there were 11 other Hindu landlords in the Legislative 
Council of whom two represented the special constituencies and eight Moslem land- 
lords who had all been returned by the general constituencies. 

Mr. Hopkyns told Viscount Burnham that they could not lower the franchise 
for the depressed classes and yet deny the same right to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. He was of opinion that those who had enjoyed the franchise for the 
local legislature since the reforms had not thereby been politically educated so as to 
justify the extension of the right of the franchise to the Legislative Assembly to 
them now. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn : At present labour is represented by two nominated 
members. Have you considered whether it is not possible to adopt some method for 
giving them elected representation ? 

Bar. Hopkyns : It was considered in 1C20. The Bengal Government proposed to 
have the franchise for employees receiving a wage of Bs. 25 to Bs. 35 monthly in 
firms affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but the proposal was 
rejected. 

Mr. Hartshorn suggested that the returns furnished by the employers could be 
made into some sort of electoral rolls. Mr. Gilchrist said that there would be 
administrative difficulties in doing that. Constituencies would be unwieldy and then 
this electorate would include only industrial labourers. It would not include a very 
large number of labourers, of which there is no general account except the censua 
report Labour in factories was largely foreign population labour. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. Hopkyns promised to send in a note to 
the Conference, giving an account of the figures of the machinery available for 
elections and the administrative difficulties that would have to be faced if the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hartshorn was adopted. 

Further examined by Mr. Hartshorn, witness said that there were at present 
nine registered trade anions in the province. The returns furnished by two of these 
■bowed that they .had 2.000 members in all. The Government of Bengal bad not 
come to any definite decision with regard to labour representation in the legislature. 

Examinra by Major Attle witness explained that the under ryot was a sort of 
a sob-tenant. In Bengal there was a km g cham of intermediate interests between 
the landlord and the actual tiUer of tfe totL The payment of a local cess of one 
rapes enfranchised the cultivators and landlords who formed the large majority 
of voters in rural constituencies. There was some confusion as to whether the 
intermediates earned the vote because the contribution of the cultivator towards 
the load ossa passed through him to the landlord and then on to the Collector. 
After a grass deal of qiawneion it was brought out that it did not necessarily 
en fr a nc h is e him. He had the vole only in ease he contributed one rapes from 
hie own jpooknt as his share of tie leeal esse. Witness wee of opinion that 
and well-to-do tenure hold e r s bed higher intelligence and were better able 
f gfwwUf their vole then smQv tenento. 

Kijot Attlaa: Yea ama to aa y that « tan-aen mao aaa esantaa tbe 
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better thon a two-acre man ?— Ye*, he is more substantial. Generally speaking, ho 
is a more intelligent man than the man with a couple acres. 

Replying to Colonel Lane- Fox, witness admitted that there were oonsiderable 
difficulties in conducting elections in constituencies which were very large. It was 
difficult for a member to be in touch with 30,000 electors. He generally worked 
through friends which he happened to have. The special representation from the 
Universities to Provincial Councils was meant to represent education and learning 
but the main purpose bad not been followed. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi : Do you think indirect election through electoral colleges 
would be a good substitute ? — I could not express any opinion. 

Question : Don't you think it would be feasible for a member to be in touch 
with, say, 1,600 electors rather than 30,000 ?— It would have many advantages but 
I would not give any opinion before acquainting myself with the full scheme. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi asked if election expenses were not understated.— Witness 
replied that he would have thought bo, but pointed out that there was no evidence 
to prove it. As regards corruption two election petitions had been successful. 

Questioned by the Maharaja of Mymcnsingh if taxation in municipal areas was 
uniform, Mr. Hopkyns replied that he had no knowledge of it. 

Maharaja of Mymensingh wanted to know the definition of rural and urban areas 

Sir John Simon asked who it was that settled the distinction between rural 
and urban areas.— Mr. Hopkyns replied that it had been settled by the local 
Reforms Advisory Committee. 

Sir John Simon : Could it be altered ?— Yes, the Government of India with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State could change it. 

Mr. Travers enquired from the witness about the working of direct election and 
the advisability of its retention. 

Mr. Hopkyns replied that it was a matter of opinion. He did not know the 
opinion of the Government of Bengal. 

Witness agreed with Mr. Fazlul Huq that Moslem ladies, who observed stricter 
purdah than Hindu ladies, would be more reluctant to go to polling booths and 
as votes were practically equally divided between males and females in Bengal, 
Moslems would lose considerably. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq explained to Sir John Simon that when he questioned witness 
on this subject he had assumed the introduction of joint electorates with adult 
franchise and asked witness if he could suggest any remedy to overcome this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns again declined to make any observation but Sir Hari Singh Gour 
suggested. ‘'Change your customs/' 

Mr. Fazul Huq : No. The only solution is the maintenance of separate 
electorates. We cannot change our customs. 

Examined by Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. Hopkyns affirmed that in Bengal 
European commercial interests were larger than Indian. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour read from the Bengal Government’s memorandum which 
Btated that there were 37 members in the Council who, owing to personal quarrels, 
were divided into three different parties but in the local bodies the communal bond 
had proved effective. Sir Hari Singh pointed out that they bad a large proportion 
in these bodies although there was no separate electorates. 

Witness promised to supply a statement of figures to the Conference. 

Sir H. Gour : So far as your province is concerned it seems that Ministers 
and Executive Councillors become a happy family. That may partly be due to 
the unpopularity of Ministers.— Witness : Yes, they become unpopular by giving 
support to the Executive Councillors. 

Question : Was there a compact between Ministers and Executive Councillors ?— 
No. That view is incorrect. 

Sir Hari Singh next drew the attention of witness to the representation of the 
depressed cl asses, labour and agricultural interests by nomination and asked if the 
Bengal Government had considered the practicability of devising elected represent- 
ation for these classes. 

. Witness replied in the negative and explained that there would be practical 
difficulties in introducing such a system. It was very difficult to give them electoral 


Hari Singh briefly outlined the formation of electoral colleges on which wit- 
neas did not give any opinion. As for elected representation, Mr. Hopbrns pointed 
out that the labour population was a mind one. There were Bengalis, Ooriyas, 
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Madrasis, North and South Behans. The illiteracy of labourers was a fundaments 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns, examined by Mr. Shurawardy, stated that on the wmht o 
the last elections instructions given to District Officers were that they should, sc 
far as they possibly could, provide separate compartments for the registration of 
female votes and presumably these instructions were carried out at morasril polling 
stations as in Calcutta. The Calcutta University had been represented in the 
three reformed Councils by Messrs. J. C. Bose, B. K. Bose and S. CL Bose res- 
pectively. 

Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah, witness stated that the depressed classes formed 
24 per cent, of the total population of the province. In Bengal it was more a ques- 
tion of poverty than of depressed classes. He did not see how they could lower 
the franchise of the classes which, in accordance with the Census report, were 
depressed and at the same time deny .the same right to a large maaa of poor 
Moslems. The depressed classes were given one nominated seat and they had at 
present three representatives returned through general constituencies. 

He did not agree with Mr. Rajah that the attitude of the Council towards the 
deprened classes nad not been sympathetic. “I don’t think there is anything left 
undone which could have been done by the Council. The Minister of Education 
has done everything to improve the education of the depressed classes.” 

8ir John Simon : Social disabilities are not liked by anyone and we all wish to 
remove them and help these people but they cannot be removed by an Act of Par- 
liament To classify them as a separate class would be to perpetuate those differ- 
ences rather than to remove them, 

Witness : Generally speaking, the depressed classes have no difficulty in getting 
admission to public schools. Of course, there might be some difficulty In the more 
remote districts. Sometimes they are made to sit on separate benches. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies 

Mr. J. G. Drummond, Secxetary, Local Self-Government, Mr. J. N. Roy, Com- 
missioner, fiurdwan division, and Mr. C. W. Gurner, District Officer, Mymensingh 
were then jointly examined on behalf of the Commission by Colonel Lane- Fox. 

Mr. Drummond gave fhe details of the different grades of local self-governing 
bodies in Bengal. There were the Chaukidari Boards. Then there were tne Union 
Committees which were midway between the Chaukidari and Union Boards. There 
were also District Boards and Local Boards. The Union Board was the culminating 
point of these institutions and enjoyed the greatest amount of power. 

Witness said that, on the whole, the working of the Calcutta Corporation under 
the new system was considered successful by the Bengal Government. 


15th. January— Deputation of Br. Indian Association 
The Indian Association pf Calcutta representing landed and other vested interests 
waited on the Joint Free Conference this morning, 

In their short memorandum they refrained from expressing any opinion about the 
retention or the abolition of communal representation and the constitution of the 
Central Government, but they, however, emphasised that full provincial autonomy 
subject to the safeguard of an Upper Chamber is essential for order, progress and 
development of responsible government 


. . that the interests of Benj 

nds, as also those who cultivated lan< 


!•» 


Corning to the question of franchise 
required that those who were proprietors of 
should be adequately represented in the Legislature. 

The memorandum stated that in consideration of their contribution to the pro- 
vincial exchequers and the fact that they own property extending practically 
throughout Bengal, zemindars should be given at least one-third of the elected seats 
in the local Council. . - . ... 

It was pointed out that the zemindar candidates stood no ehanoe of being returned 
from general constituencies unless they were willing to foreswear their olaea ^ 
and accept a proletariat and anti-British programme. 

It was recommended that the number of seats in rural areas should M 
and their present size reduced and the municipal franchise in the notes 
be separated from rural constituencies. 

In recommending the abolition of dyarchy the memomndnm aaid that the Oystem 
had failed to work smoothly and instead of maintaining unity of govesomoot. had 
on many occasions resulted in apparent disunion. 
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The greatest weakness of dyarchy lay in the disagreement between the two halves 
of the Government on questions relating to the department of law and order and, 
therefore, in order to foster a sense of administrative responsibility; which could not 
be separated from constitutional concessions, it was highly desirable that law and 
order should be placed under a Minister responsible to the elected legislature 

The Governor should be the constitutional head of the Government, free as far 
as possible from all executive responsibilities. 

To counteract the activities of extremist politicians the memorandum suggested 
the formation of a Second Chamber to be manned largely by vested interests as a 
stabilising factor in the constitution. 

It concludes that the control of the Central Government over the Provincial 
Legislature and the Provincial Government should be minimised and that the 
Central Government should not interfere except in matters affecting inter-provincial 
interests, or interests of the Central Government and in preventing victimisation of 
class interests. 

Examined by Sir John Simon the Maharaja of Darbhanga explained that the 
membership of the Association was open to all who paid any land revenue. At 
present there were about 130 members of the Association. The Association had an 
executive committee and the memorandum submitted by the Association had been 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

Sir John Simon in examining Mr. Bijoy Pershad Singh (another deputation^ ) 
elicited the information that the value of lana had greatly increased since 1793 when 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal came into force. 

At that time the production of jute on a large scale was hardly known, but now 
it contributed an enormous amount to the income of the province. 
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portion of the profit from the cultivation of jute iB intercepted by middlemen who 
intervene between the zamindars and the actual cultivators. 

In some cases there were three or four intermediate interests, but in some they 
were at many as 15 to 20. 

Sir John further elicited the information that the major burden of payment of 
land revenue was borne by zamindars and the actual tillers of land and the 
middlemen, although they made profits, did not contribute anything towards pro- 
vincial revenues. Therefore, landlords had not, on account of the enhanced value 
of land and fixed assessment benefited to any appreciable extent. 

The witness could not suggest any measure for the improvement of this Hort 
of affaire as he believed any tampering with the present arrangement would 
mean an economic revolution in the province. 

He said the Association claimed to represent directly those zamindai* who paid 
land revenue of more than Rs. 4.000 per annum and indirectly smaller landlords 
also. The bigger zamindars numbered about 600 in the province. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Bijoy Perehad state! that they 
wanted that 15 per cent, of the elected seats in the Bengal Legislature should be 
reserved for bigger landlords. 

Sir John Simon : But in the memorandum you want one third of the elected 
Beats.— Mr. Bijoy Pershad : One-third if we are debarred from contest ing the seats 
iu the general constituencies by reason of the seats being reserved for us, otherwise 
15 per cent. 

Sir John referred the witness to a passage in the memorandum of the Bengal 
Government which said that special constituencies for landlords bad been created 
under the belief that they would not be able to secure adequate representation 
through general consituencies, but actual elections had resulted in the return of 
a large number of zamindars. At present in addition to the 5 seats reserved for 
them, there were as many as 16 Hindu and 8 Moslem landlord members in the 
Bengal Council. 

The witness said that so far they been able to secure good many seats through 
general constituencies, but they apprehended it would not be so in future, because 
lucre was a general feeling against landlords that agriculturists should have their 
pwn representation, rather than be represented by their landlords. Zamindars would 
protect not only the interests of their own class, but would act for all citizens. 

The witness quoted the instance of the recent Bengal Tenancy Legislation 
►herein the landlords, while protecting their own interests, had not been unfair to 

uato'ests of the tenants. 

With regard to communal representation, which was opposed by the Association, 
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the witness said that the membership of the Ass ociation was open to Moslems 
and they had ’‘a large Moslem membership” in former yeas. Unfortunately, of 
late, Moslems members had withdrawn ana and at present Moslem membership 
was almost nil. Hindu leaders and influential section of Moslems were for 
the abolition of communal representation, not because it was universally advocated, 
but because Moslems had accepted it as a measure of political expediency. 

He stated that the Association also favoured a Second Chamber for the province. 
They proposed, that the Second Chamber should consist of 50 members of whom 20 
should be nominated and 39 elected. Of the 30 elected seats, 5 should go to the 
landlords, 5 to District Boards, 5 to Municipalities. 2 to the Corporation of 
Calcutta, 2 to the Calcutta University, 1 to the Dacca University, 5 to commercial 
interests, both Indian and European, 2 to income-tax payers and 2 to gentlemen 
who should be electors on personal grounds such as ex-members of the Legislative 
Council and holders of distinctions. 

The witness complained that Bengal had been most unfairly treated in the 
matter of provincial contributions to the Imperial Exchequer ana that one reason 
why reforms bad failed in Bengal was the financial stringency which resulted largely 
from Bengal’s large contributions to the Imperial revenue. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga added that his suggestion about the powers of the 
Second Chamber was that it should act as a revising chamber and. in some cases, 
take the place of the Governor in rejecting the legislation p&ssea by the Lower 
House. 

Replying to Lord Burgbam the Deputation stated that land revenue was not a 
light burden on them. Landholders paid both income and super taxes. 

Mr. Hartshorn questioned the deputation on their demand for complete 
provincial autonomy and asked what safeguards they proposed in the event of its 
introduction. 

Mr. Bingh of the Deputation explained that their scheme presupposed joint 
electorates. A Minister elected through joint electorates would enjoy the complete 
confidence of both communities even during any eommunal riots. 

Mr. Hartshorn : But if communal electorates are retained, how would you 
amend your proposal ?— We would not withdraw anything. We are prepared to 
take the risk. 

Examined by Colonel Lane-Fox Mr. Singh pointed out that most of the profit 
went not to zemindars but to middlemen. 

Major Attlee drew a reply that Bengal’s contribution to the Central Government 
was the highest. Although the land revenue imposed on the zomindars was low, 
they had to pay taxes and customs duties which were very high. 

Asked -if intermediaries should also contribute by taxation towards provincial 
revenues the deputation held they did not make much money. There was only one 
c l a g g _Lakhraj tenure holders— who might be in a position to ao so. 

Mr. Mukherjee of the Deputation, who on a point of personal explanation had 
urged for the reservation of law and order for some years with the Governor, 
replying to Mr. Codagon stated that in the event of the maintenance of separate 
electorates the position of the Governor must be strengthened. 


He differed with his Association on this point and reaffirmed that the department 
of law and order should not be transferred to popular control until the Governor 
recommended it after some years of working. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq examined the Deputation at length on behalf of the Provincial 
Committee. The Deputation admitted that they' had not ascertained the views of the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association. 

Hr. Bingh said he did not know if any member of the British Indian Associa- 
tion was a member of the Hindu Mahaeabha also. 

Mr. Faslul Huq : The Maharaja of Darbhanga is connected with the Hindu 
Mahssabha. The Chairman disallowing the question ruled that a member may 
belong to some organisation, but he might hold different views on any particular 
question. 

Mr. Fulnl Huq pointing to the Met that the Aieoeiation had nrgued the 
transfer of Goal para from Aaaam to Bengal aaked if they had any objection to 
Sylhet being annexed to Bengal— Mr. Singh* replied in the negative 

Mr. Faalul H j next aaked Mr. Muktajae why he did not append a note of 
di — t when the uceentive Committee diecnaeed the memorandum. 

Sir John Simon : Whan a body eonSden a queetion it haa to give weight to 
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general opinion. Yon do not expect the Joint Conference to produce 23 different 
reports. (Laughter.) 

Replying to Maharaja of Mymensingh Mr. Singh believed landholders would hare 
no chance of being elected from the general constituencies. 

Mr. Abdul Kasem : Are not tenure holders your own creation ?— No, they are 
products of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Travers raised the question of provincial autonomy and asked how the 
Department of law and ordur could be efficiently controlled by the Minister at a 
time when the feelings between the two communities were far from being good. 

Mr. 8ingh maintained that the Minister would enjoy the full oonfldenoe of 
both communities if he were returned from mixed electorates. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi was told that in Burdwau and certain other divisions land- 
holders had to pay sometimes more than 50 per cent, of the rent they collected. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is it not a fact that youi Association should be called “a 
Hindu landholders’ Association ?” — It has not a Moslem member at present. Zamin- 
dars, whatever their caste, hold identical views. In their scheme the deputation had 
not made any proposals about financial adjustments. 

Examined by Mr. Kikabhai Premchand Mr. 8ingh averred that communal 
electorates had had a full term and the result showed that the feelings between the 
two communities under the system were going from bad to worse. 

The witness admitted to Sir Hari Singh Gour that the purchasing power of the 
rupee had decreased to its tenth since 1793 when the Permanent Settlement was 
promulgated. 

Sir H. 8. Gour: The money you paid in 1793 to the Government had greater 
value than to-day ?— We are not prepared to discusB this point off had. 

Elucidating this point Mr. Singh said that although the produce of land had 
multiplied it had in no way benefited the landholders. The Permanent Settlement 
had not only benefited the zamindars, but also the tillers of land and the intermediaries. 

Lord Burnham elicited the fact that the revenue paid to zamindars was both 
in currency and kind. 

Questioned by Mr. Suhrawardy Mr. Singh declared that the Permanent Settle- 
ment was a promise based upon law. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Don’t you think that communal representation is also a 
promise ?— It is not an irrevocable convenant. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Then the Permanent Settlement should also be treated in a 
like manner. 

The witness admitted that in 1923 Sir Surendranath Bannerjea introduced a 
system of communal electorates in the Corporation as a political expediency. We 
did it because he wanted to get through the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : The late Mr. C. R. Das also entered into a pact called 
the Bengal Pact and had proposed to introduce separate electorates in all 
the 116 municipalities in Bengal.— Yes. He did it because he wanted to unite 
Hindus and Moslems against the Government. 

Mr. Singh also admitted that during the Calcutta riots a Hindu Deputy 
Commissioner of Police wsb superseded by a junior European officer, but he was 
sacrificed to the whims of communal leaders. 

Mr. Suhrawardy reminded the witness of the Pir Burial case and pointed out 
that in spite ot the many resolutions passed by the Corporation, which had a 
majority of Hindus, Mr. C. R. Das could not cany out those resolutions by 
removing the burial place due to the fear of Moslem minorities. 

The witness was of opinion that joint electorates would end all these troubles. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : But joint electorates cannot compose religious differences. 
Moslems are not prepared to give up their religion for the sake of nationalism. 


European Services Association Deputation 

j The Conference next look up the examination of a deputation from the European 
[ Services Association. It was led Mr. C. J. Irwin, Commissioner, Jubbnlpore, and 
consisted of two more members, Mr. A. T. Weston, Director of Industries, Bengal, 
and Mr. a W. Radciiffe, Electrical Adviser to the Government of Bengal. The 
deputation treated its memorandum to the Conference as confidential. 

Examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Irwin detailed the demands of the 
Association. They did not know what was going to happen after this inquiry— 
uey would not offer any political views and had come to protect their own 
Interests by urging the continuance of certain safeguards. Their first recommends* 
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tion was that security of tenure should be guaranteed and the second point was 
about financial safeguards. Their demands were not without precedents; there 
were the Egyptian, and Ceylon precedents which had guaranteed to the services such 
safeguards. Mr. Irwin neat urged the security of their pensions aud similar other 
payments. Option should be continued to be given them to retire on proportionate pen- 
sion if the changed conditions were not suitable to them. They should be given 
time to assess the value of the next change and see how it aftocted them. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Irwin declared that the conditions of service in India were not the 
same as, say, 24 years ago. 


20th* January — Mr. Prentice** Evidence 


On this day Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government* 
explained the geographical position of Darjeeling and Chittagong hill-tracts which are 
classed aa backward under Section 52 fa) of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Gadogan elicited the information that the total population of this tract was 
about 450,000. These tracts wete administered by the Bengal Government not as an 
agency area but as a part of the provincial subjects. The ordinary Bengal police 
old the policing of these areas and District Officers carried on administration there 
as in other districts. The ordinary provisions of the penal and procedure codes 
applied to these tracts. 


Mr. Hopkyns, Special Reforms Officer who was there to assist Mr. Prentice, 
explained that the transferred Bide of the Government in Darjeeling district was 
under the Revenue Department and the reserved side remained with the departments 
concerned while the whole of the administration of the Chittagong tract was under 
the Revenue Department. Theee tracts had no representation in the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Prentice had no objection to Darieeling being brought under the reforms 
because an association of hill-tribes had recommended it The reports of all local 
offioers were also in favour of the reforms being applied to that area. He, however, 
did not favour Chittagong being brought under the reforms. 

Mr. Travers, of the Provincial Committee, did not agree with Mr. Prentice and 
•aid that the tea-planters, as also the hill-tribee, did not favour being brought 
under the reforms. Mr. Travers further stated that the circumstances which made 
the Bengal Government decide in 1919 that Darjeeling should be excluded from the 
reforms were still in operation. Geographically, racially and historically, Darjeeling 
people were quite distinct from Bengal. 

Mr. Prentice eaid that it was a matter of difference of opinion. 

Witness told Lord Burnham that it was not on the basis of the resolution of the 
association of the hill-tribes that the Government had changed its opinion, but 
because all reports from local officers recommended this change. 

Lord Burnham examined Mr. Prentice with regard to the Indianisation of the 
service. He said : ‘‘You have painted a very gloomy picture about the future of these 
officers.”— Mr. Prentice : These are only the conditions of the game. 


Lord Burnham : What kind of game ?— Witness : These are the conditions under 
which officers have got to serve. You take any budget of the police in the Council 
and you hear ail that is bad about the Police and never any good. 

Witness could not visualise any future government being worked without the 
aaaistanoe of the All India Services but be did not see why the All India 8ervice 
officers should not work as well in the Transferred Departments aa the Indian 
medical Service offioers were doing already. The Imperial Police and the Indian 
Civil Service were very essential. 

Sir John Simon referred the Conference to the Lee Report recommendations 
which provided that for the purpose of the LocaifGovernment no further recruitment 
should oe made for All India Servioea as such operating in the transferred field. 
If the subject were transferred recruitment would have to be carried on by Ministers 
on the provincial basis. It had almost been universally experienced that the terms 
of service offered in the provincialised services had not been such as to attract 
Bu^pean remits. Witneaa agreed and said that he could never imagine a 
province being ran without imperial service officers. 

Answering Sir A. E. GhnxnavL witness said that his personal opinion was that 
all department! should be transferred all at ones. 

EodMaot agno with Sir A. K. Qhnmavi that manta* at the eenkm should 
■ot km eaj potttioal du$M bat laid that, for mme tin* to come, they moat oonti- 
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nut to discharge political functions. Political pressure had begun to affect the 
services. Witness was not prepared to give particular instances in which each 
pressure had been brought to bear. 

Forty-fire per cent, of the appointments in the executive services were reser v ed 
for Moslems by the Bengal Government. There was no reservation in the judicial 
service, all appointments being made by selection by the High Court Witness 
could not give exact figures, but speaking from memory he could say that Moslems 
formed 90 per cent of the Bengal Judicial Servioe. 

Sir John Simon : What do I.C.S. men regard ae the most important safeguards 7 
Is it that their salary is not votable ; is it that the Secretary of State has some 
control over the finances of India ; or is it that they may not be dismissed by any 
authority subordinate to that which makes their appointments 7 

Witness : Firstly, that the rates of pay that are promised to him will remain 
the same ; secondly, that he may not be treated unfairly by being at the mercy 
of provincial intrigues ; and thirdly, that his pension rights shall be safeguarded. 

Witness assured Sirdar Uberoi that the Indiamsation of the aervioes was 
proceeding apaoe on the basis of the Lee Commission recommendations and the 
result aimed at would be achieved by 1939. 

Mr. Prentice .further told Sir Jonn Simon that it was binding on Government to 
accept the recommendations of the High Court with regard to appointments to the 
judicial service. The system worked quite satisfactorily except that communal 
representation could not be secured in the proportion Government would desire if 
the High Court chose to ignore communal considerations. 

Mr. Farookhi of the Provincial Committee sought to prove that, as conditions 
existed, the Provincial Government exercised enough control over the District Board. 


2 1st. January— Mr. Cased*’ Evidence 

Mr. A. Oassels, Financial Secretary to the Government of Bengal, giving evidence 
before the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning gave interesting details about 
the financial position of Bengal and pleaded Bengal’s case for a revision of the 
Meston Settlement which affected the province very adversely. 

Sir John Simon examined the witness for over an hour. He elicited the informa- 
tion that before the Meston Settlement there was an adjustment arrived at be t wee n the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal in 1912-13 whan Bihar was 
separated from Bengal. 

According to this settlement Bengal was to get half of the land revenue, exoept 
the revenae from Government estates of which it got the whole, half of the revenue 
from stamps and cess, the whole of the income from excise, forests and registration. 
This waa a temporary arrangement and it was understood that it would Be revised 
after an year or two, but soon after the War broke out and this eettlement 
was not revised till the Meston Settlement came into force in 1920-21. The 
Meston Committee 00 m pared the actual revenue and expenditure figures of 
the province and also estimated its increased spending power and came to the con- 
clusion that Bengal would have under the new Settlement an increased spending 
power of 104 mkhs of rupees, but unfortunately the figures of expenditure 
token for this estimate were those of a sub-normal year. The result was that 
Bengal could not pay its contribution of 63 lakhs of rupees to osotral revenues 
except during the first year of this Settlement end it was found that lands 
left to the provincial Government were not enough to meet the needs of the 
province. 

Sir John Simon then gave figure to the Conference showing that during the 
period 1912-13 to 1920-21 the increase in the revenue of Bengal was 22.3 par cant 
as compared with 11.2 of Bihar and Orissa, 29 per oent of Madras. 52 par cent of 
Bombay, 20 per cent, of United Provinces, 34 per cent of the Punjab, 33 pm amt 
of both Burma and Central Provinces and 29 per cent of Asaam, the 
increase for the whole of India being 9T. per oent 
. The witness could not give the exact figure of the provincial < 
by Bangri under the Meston Settlement 

Simon s I am not surprised that you do not know, 

’ paidit— Mr. Omaris ; Bengal did pay it in 1921-22 and a 
from 1922-23. 

**-— *■ ■■■ etsJS .s&anirsMf s."5ja 
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out by the revision of salaries which meant increased expenditure of 816 lakh* of 
rupees at the end of that year. 

The witness agreed with the suggestion that the province had been able to 
make both ends meet by increasing taxation on stamps and registration and by 
levying an amusement tax. but they were now coming to the time when there might 
be a aught deficit. Expenditure had been restricted on nation-building departments 
owing to strin gen cy. 

Comparing the figures of expenditure from public funds over primary and 
secondary education in different provinces it was found that per million of popula- 
tion, Bengal spent 1.3 lakhs of rupees. Madras 3.4 lakhs, Bombay 9.6 lakhs, United 
Provinces 18 lakhs, the Punjab 4.4 lakh*, Burma 3.6 lakhs, Bihar and Orissa L4 
lakhs, Central Provinces 3.1 lakhs and Assam 22 lakhs.' 

Lord Burnham pointed out that overhead charges in this estimate in different 
provinces were spread over larger or smaller areas according to the sixes of different 
provinces. 

Sir John remarked with surprise that the average monthly salary of a primary 
school teacher in Bengal which, excluding Burma, had perhaps the highest percentage 
of literacy io British India, was only Re. 10. 

Coming to actual figures the witness said Bengal spent on education 
98 lakhs lakhs of rupees in 1919-20. 106 lakhs in 1931 and, according to 
the budget figures. 140 lakhs in 1927-28. Turning to revenue it was noticed 
that in 1921-21 land revenue brought 302 lakha of rupees, excise 183 lakhs, and 
registration 25 lakha respectively thus making a total revenue of 895 lakhs of 
rupees whereas the budget estimates for 1928-29 showed that revenue 
would bring 322 lakhs of rupees, excise 229 lakhs, stamps 356 lakhs, forarta 35 
lakhs and registration 41 lakhs respectively, thus making a total revenue of lfl04 
lakha of rupees. 

Sir John was evidently surprised to note that one-fifth of the total revenue of 
the province was drawn from judicial stamps. The witness stated that the revenue 
from excise was not likely to expand, but on the other hand has been on the 
doftHnn. except for a small recovery last year. 

Out of a total area of 77,000 square miles of land in the province 60,000 square 
miles was permanently settled. The remaining area was either rent free, or comprised 
of Government estates. The annual growth of revenue from Government estates 
was estimated at Rs. 2,50,000. 

The witness could not give the figures of the percentage of land hold rent free. 
He had no figures which could. show how much difference it made in land revenue 
to the Bengal Government because bind was under Permanent Settlement, But it 
was estimated that the total loss was less than one crore of rupees. 

The witness could not give off-hand a contrast of the figures of the value of land 
at present as compared with its value at the time of the Permanent Settlement, but 
inquiries could be made to'get figures comparing the amount of local cess paid with 
the amount of rent realised from actual cultivators of laud. 


Further examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Cassels said that the one anna oer 
rupee oeaa imposed now was done under the Gees Act of 1880. 

Sir John : Apparently the view taken is that while the Permanent Settlement in 
respect of samindars la sacrosanct, there is no objection to the imposition of a oess. 

Mr. Ousels : Yes. 

Sir. John : But this cess has not been revised for about 40 years uuw. 

Sir A. K Ghusnavi explained that it wu not so. The amount of cess realised 
had nearly quadrupled itself io that period. 

Mr. O u s el s further questioned by Sir John Simon admitted that the intermedi- 
aries b e t ween the landlords and the actual cultivator! of land, though they made a 


arinistzatively possible to ass 
Coming to the question of i 
aMon of tha major part of 
treated in the aSomnon of 1 
> dental Government 


of inoome-tax and super-tax the witness pleaded lor a 
of this revenue to the province. They had been unfair- 
of heads of revenue u all elastic heads were retained by 


It was Iras that cus t oms ooold only be collected at ports and not at inland 
centra, but in apportioning revenue from inoome-tax the only consideration should 
not be tbs pirn of domicils, but also the piaoe when the revenue wu actually 
tamed. The provinoe had not so far received any remiuta of inooma-tax riooe 1821-8 
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and other province* had benefited at their expense. The Bengal Government had 
more than a piona hope that the Statutory Commission would consider their claims. 

Hr. Ousels admitted to Lord Burnham that since 1883 there had been an 
enormous increase in the valuation of land. 

Examined by Major Attlee the witness could not cay whether, apart from 
questions of finance, Bengal was a richer province than the other provinces, but 
said it cetrainly was true that the standard of Bengal cultivators was higher than 
that of cultivators of other provinces. 

He could not say with certainty that Calcutta was a deficit area, but he imagined 
it was so. He agreed with the suggestion that in as much as the Central Govern* 
ment took away the major portion of the revenue from industrial development the 
sgricultural areas of the province had to pay for policing, etc., of these areas. 

Most of the revenue of the province came from the poor class. 

Examined by Lord Strath cona Mr. Cassels stated that they had submitted 
to the Mestern Settlement so far hoping that in future justice would be done. 

Asked by Colonel Lane Fox if there was considerable remisaness in collection 
of taxes, Mr. Csssels said : “I am not aware of it There might be some remiss- 
ness in the collection of municipal taxes, but there is no difficulty in the collection 
of local cess which is the principal source of revenue of District Boards. 

Replying to Sir A. K. Qhuznavi Mr. Cassels said that Bengal collected about 
75 crores of rupees as revenue every year, but the presidency wss left with annas 
five per rupee because money was credited to the Central Government 
as being income-tax and customs duties. He said that because of financial 
stringency political difficulties had arisen and there was very little money for 
public health, schools and other nation-building departments. 

Mr. Cassels also agreed with Sir A. K Ghuznavi that Bengal and Bombay 
contributed most to the Central Government. The total ccss collected was about 80 
lakhs of rupees, the approximate rent collected was about the same sum and 
the approximate rent collected from actual cultivators about 15 crores of rupees, 
about 18 crores of which was distributed among the intermediaries between the 
actual tiller of the land and the zemindars. 

8ir Arthur Froom : Is Bengal’s provincial taxation adequate T— Mr. Cassels : 
It is difficult to say. He further explained that the cess realised went to District 
Boards. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour inquired why the Bengal Government had not used the 
taxable powers given to them when all nation-building departments were starving for 
want of money.— Mr. Cassels replied they could not impose extra taxation as there 
was very little room for it. 

Sir Hari Singh wanted to know why they had an eye upon the Central Govern- 
ment’s dues from income-tax and customs duties, etc. Sir Hari Singh elucidated 
his points by remarking that a large number of coins may be passing through a 
gate but had the gatekeeper any right to claim some of them merely because they 
passed through the gates ?— Mr. Cassels replied and the members of the Provincial 
Committee substantiated it that all revenues under those heads was produced 
in Bengal and did not merely pass through Bengal. 

Replying to Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan Mr. Cassels explained that land-holders m 
Bengal could not always increase rent. Government did not benefit by such increase. 
The witness was of opinion that the creation of intermediaries was due to the 
fact that large landholders could not manage their estates. 

24th. January— Sir George Rankin's Evidence 

Sir George Rankin, Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court was examined 
to-day by the Simon Conference. Questioned whether he would like to be 
examined in camera or in public, Sir George said that since the Conference bad 
examined other witnesses in public he did not see why the public should 
not know what the Chief Justice had to say to the conference. 

. Sir George Rankin’s oral evidence was mainly confined to a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Commission by the Chief Justice and other Jndges of the High Court 

Sir John Simon drew the attention of the conference to the most important 
recom m endation contained in the memorandum : 

^Ehe Chief Justice and the Judges of the High Court of Bengal deured to 
HfKwent the desirability of all High Courts in Indiateig put under the Govern- 
nent of India for administrative purposes and in particular being made independent 
of the lpoa] Governments as regards finance.” 
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Questioned by Sir John Simon the witness explained that the High Courts 
in India derived their authority and jurisdiction from the Letters Patent issued 
under the authority of a statute, but the provisions of the Letters Patent were 
subject to alteration by the Indian legislature. t 

Sir John Simon remarked that, bio&dly speaking, the jurisdiction of the High 
Courts in India was derived from the same source as that of the High Courts 

in other parts of the Empire. .... 

Coming to the selection of individuals to the judgeships of the High Courts. 
Sir George "stated that under the terms of the Government of India Act one-third 
of the judges must be barristers and one-third must be members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Subject to these restrictions appointments were made by the Secretary 
of State for India. 

The Calcutta High Qourt was directly under the Government of India but 
in matters of appointment there was no difference in procedure between this High 


and received the advice of the Provincial Governments concerned as well as that 
of the Government of India* Whenever the work of a High Court fell in arrets 
editions! judges were appointed, who were like ordinary judges except that thew 
appointments were for periods of two y ars at a time. ... 

The Chief Justice explained further that the Governor-General had power 
under section 101 of the Government of India Act, to appoint additional judges 
High Courts for a period of not more than two years at a time. The Chief Just 


ministerial staff of the High Cout and it was he who made the necesaanr appoint- 
ments with the sanction of the Government of India. The salary of High Court 
judges was non-votable, although it was found from the provincial funds. 

The question of the cost of the ministerial ataff was somewhat special in the 
case of the Calcutta High Court as compared with the other High Courts, who 
were under the administrative control of the provincial Governments. Formerly 
tikis portion of the Calcutta High Court budget was classed under various pro- 
vincial heads for grants but a difficulty arose and by the powers of interpretation 
and ruling vested in the Governor • Lord Lytton had ruled that the whole of the 
High Court budget including the ministerial staff was non-votable. • 

Sir John Simon : What is the substance of the distinction between the Calcutta 
High Court and the other High Courts ? ^ , . . 

Sir George Rankin : Taking the High Court of Bombay for example, not only 
are its charges found from the provincial funds but administrative control also is 
exercised over it by the Government of Bombay. It both pays the piper and calls 
for the tune. In the Calcutta High Court administrative control is Tested in tile 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal has to find the monev. We 
have a triangular system by which to some extent the Government of India ad mini s- 

needef^nndgf~Sir George proceeded, belied to write tothe 
Government of India for them, who referred the matter to the Government of Bengal 


Government of India to put presure on the local wvernmen* 10 nnu we rowy 
funds. In other province the Chief Justice dealt with the local Government direct 
He did not regard this arrangement as satisfactory and he had understood that the 

J^^Simon*: ^^lat^is^tiie^ roeommendation that you make to the conference 


all High Courts should be put upon the central revenues ana sue aamimsannve 
control should be by the Government 

Sir John Simon : That wouWmean the bringing of all High Court* in India 
into tine with the CUcutta High Court as far aa administrmtioqli iqooeeroed and. as 


into tine with the Oslcutta HighCourt as ter as adminffiMm is < soncerneo ml * 
legMds costs, the transfer of liability to find money for all High Courts from 
the imviial to the oentral revenues T 

ffte tho tradition the* taw ooorto might lumper the mentira or «« 
wtoora raid tiwra mi 0 time .whtn tho nKtiono botwora tin eraentira nnd tteHtah 
Gout non not too food, bat at the fffCMot ittara oo tar m h e know, h e irnd dfa- 
oorand tho gtawt of that tradition only in th. atindo of mom mw* or 
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some yonnc lions of the Secretariat Office. He had the highest opinion about Sir 
Stanley Jackson and his Government. Witness and Mr. Mooerley, member in-ehaige 
of Lair and Order, had cot on extremely well. 

Examined bv Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, Sir George Rankin did not give any opinion on 
the question of legitimacy or otherwise of commons) representation but explained how 
the High Oourt was trying to maintain the 45 per oent. ratio of Moslems in the subor- 
dinate judiciary appointments in Eastern Bengal. He would consider a Moslem qualified 
candidate to possess an extra qualification because he would inspire confidence in 
settling up a large number of family quarrels in the Moslem community. The standard 
of Moslem candidates waa becoming better and better. 


25th. January — Sir Profuk 


’s Ericence 


Sir Proraah Ohandra Blitter, Revenue Member, and Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member 
of the Bengal Government, were jointly examined at length before the Simon Confer- 
ence this morning on the financial position of Bengal, with particular reference to 
the effect of the permanent settlement on the finance of the province. 

A bewildering mass of figures was presented to the conference by Sir Jolpi 
Simon, which- evidently had been compiled for him by Mr. Leyton, the Financial 
Aiaeasor, who waa sitting behind him and assisting him in asking questions. After a 
neat deal of juggling with the figures and the methods of calculation, Sir John 
Simon succeeded in establishing the fact that the Bengal Government did not 
lose more than the one crore of rupees annually by reason of a large part of the 
morinm being under the nermaoent settlement. 

fllr P. C Mitter went into the intricate details to explain the rights of resident 
ryots or statutory ryots, and ryots who came and settled in a village from 
outsidai The former had the right to till land which might be lying uncultivated 
on payment of a oertain fixed customary rent, whereas the latter would be allowed 
to do so on terms offered by the landlord, which he could fix at his discretion. The 
additional revenue, which might have been derived if the land had been temporarily 
settled, was now dissipated among a large number of intermediate interests 
between the landlord ana the tiller. 

Mr. Marr gave an example where aa many as 114 interests intervened between 
the landlord and the cultivator. 

Sir John Simon : Cannot this margin be captured by tome sort of cess ? 

Sir P. 0. Blitter : We can and we have captured thie by the imposition of 
ohaukidari and other local cesses te the extent of Rs. 154,00,000. A Bill for the im- 
poaition of a further cees of one crore for primary education ia even now before 
t be Bengal Legislative Council. This cess, however, does not benefit the provincial, 
revenues. A portion of it may be available for the expenditure of local bodies, 
but none of it ia available for the purpose of the provincial Government. 

Sir John Simon : But surely since this cess can place more funds at the 
disposal of local bodies for expenditure on education, it should give some relief 
to the provincial revenues by reducing their grants to local bodies for this purpose T 

Mr. Marrr People do not look upon this like that. If the Government it able 
to devote more money to primary education that would encourage the people to 
eland aa extra eess but unless the Government's share of contribution ia Increased 
in proportion to the public's share, they won’t like the imposition of more eeaa. 

Sr. p. O. Blitter : No Legislative Council would be prepared to vote it unless 
Government provided Ha share. ... 

Sir John Simon : That ia a constitutional maxim— grievances before supplies. 

Sir P. CL Hitter : They say that in other provinces a certain percentage of the 
expenditure la provided by the State ana a certain percentage provided by the 
people and ask why they should be treated differently.. , 

Sfar p. O, Blitter told Lord Burnham that a professional tax waa unpoasad 
in municip al anas and in areas where union boards had been established, but “ 
professional man lived in the cities and not in the rural areas. 


SI* Janassy — * The CwbMcb at Kaageon 

Tin Simon Commission with the Central Committee left Calcutta on tin 27th 
faaaaiy and arriv e d at Rangoon on the 39th. There was partial hartal in the dry 
ud bosoms was carried on aa usual in all quarters with the exception of a few 
Hatwnri shops which wen dosed. Potters with the words "Simon, go back"* were 
Mind paaiaiall over the city. Then was no demonstration in the streets as the 
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Simon Commission and the Central Committee drove off to the r esidences el their 
respective hosts. 

The Conference sat in public on the 31st io die new Medical College building and 
proceeded with the examination of Mr. J. j. Anderson, Commissioner of Teanasserim 
Division. Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that Burma was not included 
in the original survey of the Montford Report and therefore the question of franchise 
and Junctions was gone into by a Committee presided over by Sir Federidc Whyte. 
The Federated Shan Sates, the Chin Hills, the Arakan hill tracts and certain other 
areas were excluded from the control of the Burma Legislative Council. The federa- 
tion ranked as a divisional charge under a Commissioner who worked directly under 
the Governor, while other backward tracts were administered by district officers 
under the Governor- in-Council. A contribution of Rs. 6,50,000 a year was paid from 
the Burmese exchequer to the federation and the exchequer got back about Rs. 
2,00,000 or Rs. 2,50,000 as a contribution from the Shan Sates. The contribution 
from the provincial funds to the federation was non-voable. Laws for the adminis- 
tration of the backward tracu were made by the Governor-in-Council in consulation 
with the Chiefs of the Sates. 

Sir John Simon and Mr. Hartshorn together elicited information regarding the 
constitution of the present Burmese legislature, which consists of 80 elected and 23 
nominated members, 13 of the latter being officials. Labour was represented by a 
single nominated member. Most of the immigrant Indian labour was concentrated 
in areas where there were the Indian constituencies. 

Mr. Rafi, a member of the Provincial Committee, informed the chairman that a 
majority of these immigrant labourers were enfranchised under the present rules and 
their vote exercised an effective influence over the elections from the special Indian 
constituencies. 

Sir John Simon, in his further examination of Mr. Anderson, esablished the fact 
that over fifty per cent, of the adult male population of Burma (excluding the Shan 
Sates and the backward tracts) were voters under the existing franchise. The average 
number of voters in rural constituencies for a seat was 37,000 while in urban areas 
the number of voters for a seat averaged 3,700. 

The witness, explaining the heavy weightage of representation in urban constitu- 
encies, said that it had been considered by the Whjfie Committee that the intelli- 
gentsia resided almost entirely in the towns. Proceeding Mr. Anderson said that 18 
per cent, of the registered male vpters and 14 per cent, of the female voters exercised 
the vote during the 1928 elections. 

Mr. Campagnac (Provincial Committee) told the chairman that a woman at 
present could not be elected to the Burmese Legislature, and that a resolution for 
giving women this right was opce moved in the Council but it was opposed by the 
Government and a procession of women demonstrators had on that occassion 
marched to the Council but were not admitted. 

Sir John Simon remarked that he had been looking out for the explanation that 
the Burma Government had opposed such an imporant constitutional change as they 
thought it should be reserved for the consideration of the Statutory Commission and 
sure enough he found that statement in the Government memorandum. 

The witness informed Viscount Burnham that the Burma Legislative Council had 
not in any way tried to interfere with the administration of the Shan Sates or other 
areas under the direct administration of the Governor except in so far as they wished 
that the payment of the contribution to the expenditure of the federation from the 
provincial revenues to stop. 

Mr. Hartshorn elicited the fact that in the witness's opinion if adult franchise were 
introduced in Burma there would be no insuperable difficulties in conducting 
elections. 

Major Attlee was told that secrecy of ballot was observed at elections. The wit- 
ness thought that as far qs elections outside Rangoon were concerned it would not be 
a fair description to say that there was a lot of corruption and intimidation and the 
staff was inadequate successfully to cope with the work. 

Mr. Cadogan was informed that the general mass of population took no interest 
in elections. 

. Replying to U. Aung Thin the witness e xpres s e d the view that the exclusion of 
the Shan States would not in any way retard dm fixture development of Burma on it* 
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own lines. Replying to a question put b. Mr. A.A. Rsfi, Mr. Anderson said that labour 
w** at present as well represented as it could be under the circumstances but he did 
not think that the substitution of selection for election would give better representa- 
tion to labour. Mr. Rafi further elicited the information that the Indian population 
formed 6 or 7 per cent, of the population of Burma, that this population tended to 
decrease, and that Indian labour did not compete with Burmese agricultural 
labour but on the other hand supplemented it. 

Mr. Rafi : — “Don't you think Indians fulfil an economic necessity in this province? 
The witness : — I think so.” 

When the Conference re-assembled after lunch Messrs. Rafi and Campagnac 
stated that the conclusions drawn in the Government memorandum about the 
financial working of local bodies were misleading inasmuch as they were entirely 
drawn from the auditors' annual reports and the compiler of the memorandum had 
foiled to give the local bodies* version of the picture. 

The Chairman accepted the suggestion that the explanation about the working 
of the Rangoon Corporation given to the Government by the Chief Executive Officer 
of that body in the form of a letter be circulated to the members of the Conference 
so that they might draw their own conclusions. 

Sir Harisingh Gour switched back the discussion to the controversy of the separa- 
tion of India from Burma anil got an admission from Mr. Anderson that Indian 
enterprise and labour linked with European, had contributed very largely to the 
making of modern industrial Burma He also established that Indian immigrants, 
or, at least, their' children from Burman wives, were absorbed in the Burmese race. 
Sir Harisingh Gour went on to suggest that India had played a very large part in 
the political education of Burma and that, but for this influence, the political advance- 
ment of Burma would not have b^en so rapid as it had been. He also implied that 
the cry of “Burma for Burmans” was more on the part of the Government of Burma 
to cut off the province from the political influence of India. 

4th. February— Burma Chamber of Commerce 

The deputations of the Burma Chamber of Corn nerce and the Burma Association 
of Professionals and Businessmen, headed respectively by Messrs. F. H. Wroughton 
and Dawn, were examined this morning by the Conference. 

Mr. Wrough'on, exi’iiined by Sir John Simon, said that their chief complaint was 
that Burma di 1 not get back in services from the Central Government as much as it 
contributed. He had put the difference at seven crores per annum but had to admit 
in cross examination ihai the figure was very much lower. The general effect of this 
financial starvation was that Burnt » ha i rot been able to develop its communication 
and more money was required in every department properly to develop the country. 
He argued that the fiscal policy which might suit India as a whole was not suitable 
to Burma. For example, the duty on hides helped India but hit Burma which pro- 
duced an inferior quality of hides. 

Sir John Simon summarised the recommendations of the Association of Business- 
men and Professionals. Both the bodies thought that it was not advisable to transfer 
Law and Order as the minister responsible would be liable to pressure. The elimina- 
tion of the official block was not desirable and the transfer of Law and Order would 
adversely affect the morals and discipline of the Police. 

Witnesses could not adequately meet Mr. Hartshorn when he asked whether the 
view was merely theory or based on any incidents. 

Major Attlee was told that a great deal of crime was due to the fact that the 
Police were not very successful in combeting crime. 

Mr. Harwood, another member of the deputation of Professionals and Business- 
men, told Lord Strathcona that the jury system in Burma did not work well because 
the Barmas were kind-hearted and did not wish to punish. 

Mr. U. Ba. U. made out the point tha t the Council's criticism of the Police by 
throwing out the Police budget had resulted in the reorganisation of the Police Force 
ana it» improvement. .... 

Mr. Harwood did not agree with the suggestion that drink and gambling were 
very largely responsible for crime in Burma, although he admitted that over 50 per 
cent, of the murders were committed on the spur of the moment 
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Mr. Wroughton stated that Indian labour was more efficient than Barman labour. 
As a rule Barmans were averse to manual labour. 

Examined by Sir Arthur Froom, witness said that his Chamber held the view that 
Burma must receive the same advance as other provinces of India. 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s question about the control of the Provincial Government 
over self-governing bodies, Sir John Simon remarked that as against the policy of as 
little interference as possible in India the Central Government exercised a strong con- 
trol over local bodies in England. 

Mr. Rafi pointed out that local bodies did not object to sound advise but resented 
petty interference on the pert of Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners. 

Witness wanted Burma to remain within the Indian Empire but to be considered 
separate, for example, for purpose of finance. Witness further stated that they want- 
ed safeguards for all religions and races and against the passage of discriminatory 
legislations against the commercial activity of any class. Witness agreed with the 
statement that Indians were not an economic drain in Burma but were fulfilling an 
economic necessity. Burmans were prepared to remain a part of India provided they 
got a little more money to spend and provided India was not given the status of 
a self-governing dominion. In the case of grant of dominion rule to India Burmans 
were unanimously in favour of separation. 

Mr. Harper , Collector of Rangoon, who was specially called in to explain the 
extent of corruption at elections, gave his experiences of municipal elections held at 
Rangoon. He was of opinion that corruption existed but not to an alarming extent. 
He thought that under the present circumstances, with a large number of illiterate 
voters who had only a vague conception of what they wanted, the system worked 
fairly well. 

Deputation of Burmese Leagues 

These deputations were followed by the deputation of Burma for Burmans League 
headed by Mr. U. Mya U. and the deputation of the separation of Burma League 
headed by Mr. Hia Tun Pru. 

Examined by Sir H. Gour, Mr. U. Mya U. stated that, whether or not Burma got 
Dominion Status immediately, they wanted separation from India. They feared that 
if the immigration of Indians continued as at present the Burmese race would become 
extinct. They warned friendly relations with India but to be independent of it. 

Mr. Rafi : Why don't the Burmese take to this very profitable business of money- 
lending ? 

Lord Burnham : “The simple reason is that the Burmese have no money to lend. 
Witness : Yes. That is one of the reasons. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hla Tun Pru, said that he agreed with 
the arguments advanced t>y Mr. U. Mya U. and added, on his behalf, that 
Burma had for many years been drained by India through the payment of the war 
debt. On the question of defence, withness said history showed that the Burmese 
were a maritime and martial race and he saw no reason why in a short time under 
the guidance of British . officers they should not be able to build up an army and 
navy of their own. Their naval defence could be supplemented from the Singapore 
naval base. The Conference adjourned at this stage. 

6th. February — Deputation of Indian Interest* 

Before the examination in camera of the Minister and the Executive Councillors 
of the Burma Government, a deputation representing the Indian interests in Burma 
headed by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee, gave evidence for a short time. 

The Deputation wanted that the number of Indian representatives in the Burma 
Council 'to be^ raised from 9 to 16, and of the representatives of Burma in the Assembly 
to be raised from 3 to 9. The Deputation was opposed to the separation of Burma 
from India. The opinion among the Burmans on this question of separation was 
divided. In fact, a minority party, with Hs slogan “Burma for Burmans" favoured 
separation. The majority of parties in Burma were opposed to the separation of 
Burma from India. The Deputation could not say why a resolution against separa- 
tion had not been moved in the Legislative Council when there was so much public 
opinion against the question. 
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Asked by Sir John Simon all the members of the Provincial Committee said that a 
resolution for the separation of Burma from India would be carried, if not unanimously 
at least by a large majority in the present Council, if the Government members refrain* 
ed from voting. 

Mr. P. C L). Chari, a member of the Deputation, was of opinion that even if a 
resolution for separation was carried in the Council that would not prove that 
public opinion was not against the question. Witness added that Indian labour 
only supplemented Burmese labour. 

Burma Women's Deputation 

A deputation of the women of Burma was examined next for a short time by the 
Conference. The deputation was led by Miss C. Dantra, Bar at-Law and consisted 
of Miss Ma Pwa Hcnoo, Bar-at-Law, Mrs. M. Fraser, Dr. Miss Ma Saw Sa, Miss 
T. T. Uice Daw, Miss Mya Shwe and Mrs. Sohora Jeejeebhoy. Miss Dantra made 
the following statement “to the gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference*' 

“We have come before you, not as the representatives of any body or any 
organisation of women, because our grievance is one which should and ought in the 
first instance be dealt with by the Local Legislature, and consequently we have 
organised no definite deputation to come before you. But last night Sir Hari Singh 
Gour convinced us that this was an opportunity to stir up the lethargy of the Local 
Council and to stimulate it to action by showing that we are in earnest, and that we 
do verily believe that we have a real case to put before you as the final tribunal of 
appeal in this matter. 

“Since 1922 women have had power to vote for members of the Local Legislature 
on the same terms as men, but for seven years we have been denied the right to 
choose one of our own sex to represent us, and this is the case in Burma, a country 
where women have taken an active part in the public life for generations. 

“In fact, there are none of the obstacles in Burma which are in India. We have 
no caste system and no purdah. We are not illiterate. On the contrary, we may own 
property and carry on business on the same footing as men, and there are no personal 
disabilities attached to women in Burma except this one. 

“In fact, the Burmese woman is, perhaps, if we may venture to say so, through 
no peculiar virtue of her own, more thrifty and industrious than the Burman. Yet, 
while in India most of the provinces have enfranchised the woman completely by 
allowing them to vote as well as to sit in the Local Legislatures, in this province 
we are only partly enfranchised. 

“We are only allowed to vote for men to speak for us. This, no doubt, women 
can do adequately in good many cases, and far more adequately in some, but we 
admit, though humbly, that we have a contribution to make towards the welfare of 
the social life in the province. 

“We are by reason of our sex more fitted to deal with certain problems of a social 
character, housing, health and hygiene, and the education of children. All these, it 
is recognised, have a direct bearing on the prosperity of the country and a very direct 
bearing on the vital problem of crime in Burma. 

“Our main grievances are that we women in Burma must and are willing to 
shoulder our responsibility towards the next generation and the welfare of the State 
in general. As things stand at present, we are denied our contribution. We may 
choose others to speak for us, we may not speak for ourselves. We hope that some- 
thing constructive will arise out of our representation by the action of the Legislature 
which is to meet in a very short time." 

Cross-examined by the members of the conference the deputation held that they 
stood for “{airplay and no favour" as Sir John put it They did not want any reserva- 
tion of seats. They wanted equal rights with men. It was true the Pbongyis objected 
to women in legislatures The deputationists told Sir John Simon‘*that in tbe present 
Council Mr. Itafi of the Provincial Committee was the champion of tbeir cause. 

18th. February— Tha Commisrfon at Madras. 

The Simon Commission and the Central Committee arrived at Madra s from 
Rangoon on tbe 18th February. 

unlike Rangoon, demonstrations were organized against the Commission. A pro- 
cession of several thousand started from Napier Park but were held up by the police 
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near Cupid's Bow, opposite the fort The processionists carried bla:k digs an! were 
led by Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, ex- Minister, the Hon. Ramdas 
Pantolu and Mr. T. Prakasam. On being held up by the police the processionists formed 
a protest meeting under the presidency of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, at which Mr. 
Mudaliar spoke. There was a complete hartal in the city. 

On the aitt February the Conference examined Mr. Charles Hilton Brown, Secre- 
tary, Local Self-Government, who explained at length the powers functions and the 
franchise of local self-governing institutions in the presidency and the system 
of financial grants-in-aid by Government for public works entrusted to them. 
Grant-in-aid, he said, was a sound system of financing these bodies and the local 
Government exercised sufficient checks on the administration of funds thus allocated. 
There was a tendency to let municipal dues fall in arrears but the powers of 
surcharge possessed by Government exercised a wholesome effect and things were 
really improving. He estimated that the working of 50 per cent, of the local bodies 
could be classed as satisfactory and of about 50 per cent as unsatisfactory. 

Witness explained to Mr. Cadogan the various powers of supervision and control 
over self governing bodies vested in the local Government. He was satisfied that 
these powers were quite adequate except that he would like to have the power of 
removing presidents of district and taluq boards added to them. They had had 
to supercede or, in some cases, to abolish these bodies but the proportion of those 
that had to be thus penalised was not great. Village panchayais could be made 
the lowest link in the chain ol local self-government but he did not quite see with 
Viscount Burnham how they could be utilized as electoral colleges for elections to 
bodies of a higher rank, unless there was a fundamental and radical change in 
their conception. At present they extended to less than one-third of the presidency 
and it would take a long time to push them throughout the whole of Madras 
Presidency. 

Sir A. P. Patro, President. Provincial Committee, got the admission from witness 
that the description of local bodies in the administration reports as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory depended very largely on the officer who wrote that report The 
unsatisfactory working of most of these bodies was due to warring factions which 
prevented the best type of men from coming in. The Chairman being the executive, 
a great deal depended upon his personality. He did not agree that unsatisfactory 
working of these bodies was due to lack of funds 

Witness informed Mr. Khalilullah that in the system of joint electorates for local 
bodies Moslems bad not been able to secure their due share of representation He 
would not say that the same applied to Indian Christians. 

Sir Arthur Froom was told that there was effective supervision and co-ordination 
in the work of local self-governing bodies from the centre. 

Witness did not agree with Sir Harisingh Gour*s suggestion that there was a 
demand for the formation of a provincial service for local bodies. He told Sir 
Zulfiquarali that it was premature to express any opinion as to the success or failure of 
compulsory primary education initiated by the panchayats. Mr. Brown informed Sardar 
Uberoi that in any amending bill opportunity would be taken to remove the present 
disability on women seeking election to the Madras Corporation. 

Mr. Slater's Evidence 

Mr. S. H. Slater, Labour Commissioner, examined by Mr. Hartshorn said that 
the total industrial labour population, according to the 1921 census, was two millions 
and a half in Madras Presidency. This included women and children. In Madras, 
City the number of actual workers was 40,000 and there were about 100,000 in the 
unorganised industries. There was no standardisation of wages or of work but 
roughly speaking, a skilled artisan earned between Rs. 33-8 and Rs. 35 per month 
and the unskilled labourer about ten to twelve annas per day in Madras City. In 
rural areas the standard of wages of skilled labour was much the same, possibly 
between Rs. so and Rs. 35 per month but in the case of unskilled labour it varied 
from four to eight annas per day. Witness estimated the total population of labourers 
and depressed classes taken jointly at about thirteen millions. As regards the 
question of providing elected representation instead of nominated representation, 
witness said that really organised labouring class numbered only about 40,000 in 
the whole presidency and giving them special separate representation was not worth 
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white. With regard to the unorganised labouring class mod depressed classes, 
he thought the best way to provide representation for them would be to lower the 
franchise qualification and thus bring in a large number of these. 

The Police Commissioner*# Evidence 

Before the Conference rose for the day Messrs. F. A. Hamilton and C. B. 
Cunningham, Police Inspector-General and Commissioner of Police respectively, 
were examined for a short time with regard to the transfer of the Police Department 
to the control of a responsible minister. They were both of opinion that if all other 
departments were transferred the police should also be transferred as otherwise 
it would be placed in an unenviable poisition. They made this recommendation 
on the understanding that all the other departments were transferred without 
exception and that European recruitment continued as at present. 

Witnesses told Lord Strathcoua that there would be a certain amount of efficiency 
when the proportion of Indians and Europeans recommended by the Lee Commission 
was reached. Witness wanted the Imperial Police to continue to hold its commission 
from the Secretary of State. 

1st March— Deputation of S. I. Liberal Federation. 

The deputations of the South Indian Liberal Federation, Madras, and Ganjam 
District Peoples Association, were headed respectively by Mr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, President, Madras Corporation, and Mr. Koka Apparao Naidu Mudaliar, 
who was also the spokesman for both. 

Mr. Mudaliar stated that dyarchy was unworkable and therefore recommended 
the establishment of provincial autonomy with an executive responsible to the 
legislature in the provinces, the creation of a responsible executive in the Central 
Government in the departments other than those of the Army, Navy, Foreign and 
Political, and other allied subjects He would remove these subjects entirely from 
the purview of the Legislative Assembly which would not be allowed even to vote 
on the grants for these subjects 

A joint sitting of the Council of St.ve and the Princes Chamber should have the 
right of discussing these grants. The Central Government should continue to 
exercise powers of general superintendence and control over provincial Governments 
with regard to certain subjects of all India importance. 

There was a difference* of opinion between the Liberal Federation and the Ganjam 
Association with regard to checks on the provincial legislatures. The Federation 
thought that the Governor should continue to exercise his present powers of interven- 
tion in cases of emergency. The Association held that second chambers should be 
created in the provinces to keep a check on the popular house. 

Mr. Mudaliar admitted to Sir H. Gour that he proposed to establish dyarchy in the 
centre when he was proposing its abolition in the provinces, but maintained that 
under the circumstances there was nr> escape from it. This must be resorted to at 
least for a period of ten years. Mr. Mudaliar was itrongly of opinion that the sepa- 
rate electorates should continue for the minorities until they themselves ask for joint 
electorates. On the question of franchise it was recommended that the qualification 
should be substantially lowered to make an advance towards the ideal of adult 
franchise. 

Deputation of Indian Christians 

A deputation of five under the leadership of Rao Bahadur Pane Appaswamy next 
gave evidence on behalf of the Indian Christian Association of Madras. 

Examined by Col. Lane Fox, witness pressed the claim of the Christian commu- 
nity to seven seats on the local legislature on the same principle that gave Moslems 
thirteen seats. Christians formed just three per cent, of the population of the presi- 
dency, which was half that of Moslems. Christians were far more advanced than 
Moslems in the matter of education. He also pleaded for the representation of 
Indian Christians in the higher public services in excess of their proportion in the 
population on the strength of their better educational qualifications Their adequate 
representation on local bodies was also advocated. Witness would tike a division 
of the seats reserved for Indian Christians between Protestants and Catholics. 
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After lunch Major Atlee and Colonel Lane Fox received the deputation of Madras 
Velala Mahajana Sangam on behalf of the Commission. 

Mr. P. Ramanatham, who headed the deputation, stated that separate communal 
electorates, were highly objectionable. The system of polling of votes of illiterates 
through polling officers led to the exploitation of the reforms by men of wealth to the 
exclusion of men of brains. Replying to Major Atlee witness held that All-India 
Services must continue. They should in future be called services of the Commonwealth 
of India. 

Deputation of Catholic Indians 

The deputation of the Catholic Indian Association of Southern India, headed 
by Mr. Arpudhaswamy Oydayar was next examined. Witness urged upon the 
conference that the basis of the franchise should continue to be a property quali- 
fication, literacy in the vernacular languages being made an alternative qualification. 
They had no objection to a slight lowering of the franchise butthev strongly advocated 
the retention of the existing communal electorates They favoured the present system 
of indirect elections to district boards of the presidency being substituted by direct 
elections. 

Witness was opposed to the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, 
especially to the formation of separate Tamil and An lhra provinces. The strength 
of the local legislature should be raised to about three hundred members. 

He pressed for adequate and effective representation of his community on the 
legislatures, both local and central. To avoid strife between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, it was suggested that seats allocated to the Christian community should be 
equally divided between these two sects. 

Deputation of Depressed Class Christians 

The last deputation of the day was from the Depressed Class Christians, headed 
by Mr. Ghaparkisham. They pleaded for ihe ex ension of the same privileges to 
depressed class Christians as were enjoyed by the Hindu depressed classes. They 
complained that they were not treated as brother Christians by higher class 
Christians. This differentiation extended even to the churches. 

They felt that, they wen* not being properly representated by representatives of 
the Indian Christians and, therefore, they would like to merge themselves with the 
general electorate where they would be able to make their influence felt. Candidates 
returned through general cousii'uencies would protect thetr interests because they 
would be tinder an obligation to them, having been returned with the help of 
their votes. The present franchise was satisfactory and need not be interfered 
with. * 

1 4th. March— The Commission at Nagpur 

The Simon Commission And the Indian Committee without the provincial wing 
entered to-day upon their constitutional inquiry into the administration of the Cenral 
Provinces. They were assisted by Mr. H. C. Gowan, Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, who supplied the data about the working of the reforms in the Central Provinces 
in relation to Berar. 

Sir John Simon mainly concentrated his attention in the beginning on getting a 
picture of the administration and clearly brought out the particular position of Berar 
in the administration of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Gowan explained in detail how Berar was administered. Laws enacted by 
the C. P. Council were applied to Berar with modifications to suit local circumstances 
with the previous unction of the Governor-General-in-Council. The Berar Legislative 
Committee was merely an advisory body and the Governor-General-in-Council ap- 
proved of its recommendations whenever possible. The inclusion of Berar in the 
administration was a financial gain to C. P and the people of Berar preferred to re- 
main io British India rather than revert to the Niam’s dominions. 

PoNtfcsl interest in to-day's examination centred round n question of Sir John 
Simon who pointed out the general tendency of the C. P. legislators to reject demands 
on the reserved side which were very essential for carrying on the administration. 
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Dr. Gour asked if it was not a fact that these cuts were moved to ventilate grie- 
vances against the reserve side of Government. 

Mr. Gowan, though reluctant to agree fully, said that the legislators now realised 
that their grievances could be bi ought home to Government by moving token cuts. 

Mr. Gown told Colonel Lane-F ox, that dyarchy did not work well in C. P. because 
of the domination of Swarajists and of no-confidence motions which were very often 
moved against Ministers. This was the first province in India to work on the basis of 
joint responsibility of Ministers. 

Answering Dr. Gour, witness admitted there was a demand for permanent settle- 
ment or at least for a long term settlement and that Government had agreed partially 
to meet this demand. 

Dr. Gour asked how long it would lake to have a High Court for C. P. 

Mr. Gowan pointed out that the status of the province had to be raised, as also 
the salaries of the members of the Executive Council, under Schedule 1 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Till then it was not possible to create a High Court for the 
province. 

15th March— Moslem Deputation 

A Deputation 01 Moslems headed by Khan Bahadur Villayatullah gave evidence 
on this day before the Conference Examined by Sir John Simon, Khan Bahadur 
Villayatullah said that Moslems got 7 seats out of a total of 50 elected 
scats in the local Legislative Council, but claimed more seats in order that 
Moslem representation miy be adequate and effective. Witness claimed 
adequate representation for h is community in the Central Legislature as 
well as a fair share of the jobs in public services. A certain percentage of 
jobs should, he said, be secured to Moslems through a provision in the parliamentary 
statute governing the constitution of India. If that was not possible they left it to the 
Commission to devise mean for safeguarding the interests of Moslems in public 
services. 

Sir John Simon gave figures to show that Moslems had 25 out of 100 jobs in the 
provincial executive service, 9 out of 138 in the judicial service and 5 out of 19 in the 
provincial police service. Sir John pointed out to witness that these figures did not 
show that the Moslem element was being eliminated. 

The deputation was not opposed to the grant of provincial autonomy provided 
there were the necessary safeguards to protect the interests of all minorities. As a 
matter of fact they would like to have a third party to see justice done to minorities 
as long as they did not reach the level of advanced communities. 

Depressed Classes’ Deputation 

A joint deputation of the depressed classes then waited on the Conference. 
Mr. Gavai who headed the deputation, stated that the two chief depressed classes 
in the province were Manas and Chamars, the former numbering 882,000 and the 
later 11.71,000. Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah, the depressed classes' representative on 
the Central Committee, witness stated that they wanted separate electorates in order to 
secure adequate representation in Legislatures In public services be wanted repre- 
sentation in proportion to the population strength. There was, he said, political back- 
ground to all social disabilities under which the depressed classes laboured. 

C. P. Non-Brahmins’ Deputation 

A deputation of the Central Provinces and Berar non Brahmin Political 
Association with Rai Bahadur K. C. Naidu as the spokesman bitterly complained 
of the exploitation of all classes in the provinces, through intrigues, by the small 
but well organised community of Maharashtia Brahmins. He went so far as to 
characterise this class as a menace to the rest of the public. 

In order to escape from the exploitation of this community, the Rai Bahadur 
suggested that the Provincial Government should consist of a Governor with an 
Executive Council of four members, one European and three Indians, representing 
All interests and all communities. The Cabinet was to be responsible, not to the 
Provincial Legislature, but to the British Parliament for a period of ten years. 
During this period of ten years witness hoped that electors would become educated 
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enough to realise the political value of their votes. He would also like to bar the 
Mah&rashira Brahmins from being teturned from rural constituencies to the Council. 
He cite I an instance of 6 out of 7 appointments of judgeships going to 
Brahmi'u si ice a Brahmin had been made the Home Member. 

Sir H tri Singh Gour argued that if they could not improve their lot when at 
least h ilf the govern nent was under popular control, their position would be worse 
when the* re was 00 popular control at all as the witness suggested. 

Witness did not want the public to be exploited by Brahmins during the time that 
non- Brahmins and others were being politically educated. The Rai Bahadur 
further wanted statutory provision in the constitution giving to the depressed classes 
the right of entry into Hindu temples. He wanted the minimum percentage of 
Europeans in services to.be fixed, but would not suggest any definite figure. 
He went on to suggest that the franchise should be extended to all who had an 
income of Rs. 120 per month. 


Mr. Houghtons* Evidence 

Mr. N. J. Roughton, Financial Secretary to the Central Provinces Government 
was next examined by the Conference. He traced in detail the history of the formula 
fixing 60 to 40 as the ratio of the expenditure in the Central Provinces and Berar res- 
pectively. In 1923 24 the ratio of expendituie in the two areas was 73 to 27, but they 
had gradually worked up to a 62 to 38 ratio. Witness was hoping that this 
year they would be able to work up to a 60 to 40 ratio, but the su iden famine in the 
northern part of the province bad upset their calculations. 

Discussing the Meston Settlement with reference to the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment Mr. Roughton said the revenue of the province had gone up from 495 lakhs 
to 554 lakhs during the period that had elapsed since that Settlement was arrived at 
and the heads of revenue in the province were inelastic largely due to the restriction 
of time limit and percentage limit on the revision of land revenue. 

Excise was a contracting rather than an expanding source of revenue. They 
had raised an additional revenue to make the two ends meet by increasing the 
duty on stamps temporarily for three years. He expected an increase of three lakhs 
of rupees in the revenue this year. 

Sir John Simon comparing the expenditure per million of the population in C. P. 
with the other provinces on the nation building departments remarked that it was 
rather low in this province. 

Mr. Roughton : “We have to cut our coat according to our cloth.” For giving 
increased spending power to transferred departments he suggested that fresh taxation 
should be imposed. Mr. Roughton did not consider the Meston Settlement as a 
satisfactory arrangement and was of opinion that some readjustments were necessary in 
the direction of giving more assistance to more backward provinces. The possible way 
of increasing central revenues out of which this assistance could be given, he said, 
was to increase salt tax and levy death duties. 


This closed the public sitting of the Conference. The Commission then left for 
Delhi arriving there on the 18th March and held final sittings between the 21st 
March and the 4th April when the members of the Government of India gave 
them the benefit of their views and a final Conference was held with the Provincial 
Committees. They left for England on the 23th April and re-assembled in London 
on the 7th June and during the following six weeks they held joint sittings with the 
Central Committee for the elucidation of questions connected with the Army in 
India, the Secretary of State and other matters. 

The work of the Commission being now completed, it adjourned to prepare fiml 
reporta The report of the Central Committee came out earlier, being published on 
the 23rd. December 1929. In the following pages we give important extracts from the 
report and a summary of recommendations. 



The Central Committee Report 

The report of the Indian Central Committee which co-operated with the Simon 
Oomxniflekm was published on the 23rd December 1929. The Committee consisted of 
Sir Sankaran Nair (Chairman;, Sir Arthur Froom. Raja Nawab Ali Khan, Sardar 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi, Sir Zulfigar Ali Khan, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Dr. Suhrawardy, 
^ ^ r * Kikabhai Premchand. The Committee was appointed in 

The report runs to 388 pages but the main report extends only to about 72 
pages, the rest being taken up by the dissenting minutes and explanatory notes of 
the members. The Committee requested His Excellency the Viceroy to “take the 
necessary steps to forward the report and make it available to the British Parlia- 
ment.” They further observed : “We do not desire that our report should be 
published as an annexe to the report of the Statutory Commission." The following 
are important extracts from the report 

Relations Of Ministers With Executive Councillors 

It had been the intention of the authors of the reformed constitution that the 
two halves of the Government, while consulting together, should be separately 
responsible for their own spheres. In practice, however, the result was far different. 
One conseauence of the relationship between the two halves of the Government was 
that they found themselves, in some respects, mutually dependent upon one another. 
The ministers found it convenient to cultivate friendly relations with the official 
bloc, upon which they could generally rely, and on whieh they were sometimes 
dependent for their retention of office. On the part of the other half of Govern- 
ment there was a natural disinclination to rely on the extraordinary powers vested 
in the Governor and to arrange an amicable modus vivendi with the Ministers. As 
a consequence, the Ministers learnt to rely upon the official bloc and inevitably 
came to be regarded as, in some respects, a part of the bureaucratic government and 
jointly responsible with them. One effect of this wsb to loosen the ties which 
bound Ministers to their followers. While the Ministers looked to the official bloc 
for support, their followers deemed it unnecessary to yield consistent support to 
their leaders ; nor did they feel the necessity for any rigid system of the formation 
of regular political parties ; and it is one of the strongest criticisms that may be 
advanced against the system of dyarchy that it has done Tittle, if anything, to foster 
the growth of political parties. On the reserved half this relationship resulted inevi- 
tably in & certain vacillation and lack of consistency. Where circumstances rendered 
it desirable that the support of the Ministry should be secured for a particular policy, 
the latter were sometimes in a position to secure a modification of the policy of the 
reserved half as the price of their support. 

Reaction of Dyarchy on the Electorate 

The Legislature was representative of a small electorate untrained in the arts 
of self-government. The natural ignorance of the voters was however in some 
respects compensated for by an organisation which lent itself readily to political 
usage. Throughout India the masses of the people are accustomed to look tb 
the leaden of their various communities for guidance in many of the ordinary 


was, in some respects, simplified. They dealt with the leaden of the different 
communities while the latter, in turn, explained matters to their followen and 
influenced the direction of their votes. On the other hand, the system of dyanshy 
involved candidates in certain difficulties. The chief interest of the avenge voter 
throughout the greater part of India was in matten falling within the jmrvtor 
of the Revenue and Irrigation Departments or connected with the administration 
of justice ; and hence there was in many parts a tendency on the part of the 
ejectors to regard their local representative rather as a c han nel through whieh tb 
obtain redress of their grievances against the reserved departments then m a 
tepnantative whose duty it was to care for their intonate in the spheres in which 
jgopo n ri bi lity had been entrusted to the Le gi s l ative Ooundla. TO thit extent 
dyarchy was to give the average voter a totally incorrect idea of the 
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Further evil consequences resulted from the fact that the local legislatures 
had no direct responsibility for those departments which concern the most vital 
interests of the electors.- There was a not unnatural tendency on the part of the 
latter to regard the Ministers as of inferior status to the members of the Executive 
Council and to adopt an attitude of irresponsibility towards the new system of 
government. However wrongly they might exercise the franchise the bureaucracy 
was there to see that no real harm befell them. Thus, from the very earliest days 
of responsible government! the voter was deprived of the most powerful incentive 
to a wise ana responsible use of his vote, because his most immediate interests 
were not involved in the exercise of the franchise. 

Working of Dyarchy 

In spite of defects inherent in the system and of difficulties arising from circums- 
tances beyond control, a surprising amount of success may be claimed . for the new 
system of government In aU the provinces, save the Central Provinces and to a 
lesser extent, in Bengal, men of good-will have been found prepared to give dyarchy 
a fair trial, however short it may have fallen of their aspirations. Inside the legis- 
lative councils the forms and conventions of parliamentary procedure have been 
readily adopted. Debates have, as a rule, been conducted at a high level both of 
eloquence and of decorum. The record of legislation passed is one that bears tribute 
to the enthusiasm with which the new legislatures have approached their task. The 
spread of education, the development of co-operative societies, the increased provision 
of medical relief, are largely due to the influence and, indeed, the pressure exerted by 
the legislatures. If in some cases there has been a disinclination to impose fresh 
taxation it must be borne in mind that the ministers have had no real financial res- 
ponsibility and further that the provinces have been labouring under a sense of grie- 
vance againBt the Central Government in connection with the Meston settlement In 
this connection wc may point out that as long as there is a distinction between 
reserved and transferred subjects, provincial legislatures may be expected to be more 
ready to make financial provision for the latter than for the former. In some res- 
pects, therefore, the reserved departments have lost more through the natural hostili- 
ty or indifference of the legislatures than they have gained through a protection that 
has often proved illusory. 

Growth of Education 

Dealing with the progress of education the Committee remark 

‘With the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919, education became 
a transferred subject, in charge of a minister responsible to the council. Forthwith 
education became the special care of the councils and a powerful impetus was given 
to its expansion. By 1927 the number of pupils in primary schools rose to 9.24 
millions, on increase of 44.4 per cent during the decade. The expenditure oii 
primary education f which amounted to only 0.96 crores in 1892, and gradually 
rose to 2.93 crores in 1917, jumped, during the next decade, to 6.95 crores, an in- 
crease of 237 per cent. Large sums were demanded by the ministers and voted 
gladly by the legislative councils. With the exception of Burma, all the provinces 
accepted the principle of compulsion in the matter of primary education.’ 

The Committee then review the progress of secondary ana higher education and 
remark ■ 

4 We are of opinion that these facts constitute a complete vindication of and con- 
clusive argument for carrying forward to its final stage a system which has pro- 
duced these results. The meagre progress achieved in the pre-Reform period, the 
phenomenal expansion of education since its transfer to responsible ministers, the 
keen interest displayed by all sections of the community in their own education 
and the sacrifices made by them in that behalf are factors which we think more 
than fulfil the teat which we started to apply. We are aware that there is much 
waste and iuefibetivenees* that the results have not always been commensurate with 
the- effort. The rapidity of the advance has led to defects of organisation which 
call for a remedy before the full fruit of the efforts is reaped. But the defects are 
unavoidable k the early stages of such a gigantic effort Given time to take stock 
of the situation we have no doubt that these who have shown such enthusiasm for 
the cause will not allow their sacrifices to be in vain. We are therefore not dismayed 
by the debit side of the seeount What is essential, in our opinion, is the fact that 
the sudden transfer of responsibility from the bureaucrat to the people of the coun- 
try led to no shrinking on the put of the letter, but rather to s Keen determination 
to seise the opportunity end to turn it into splendid Achievement,’ 
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Working of Local Bodies 

The committee then review the development of representative institutions and 
remark as bellow on the working of local bodies 

‘We find that the working of local bodies in recent years has been subjected to 
adverse criticism ; but it docs not appear to be sufficiently realised by the critics that 
responsibility was suddenly transferred from trained officers, supported by adequate 
technical staff and with the resources of the revenue department generally at their 
disposal for purposes of inspection and check, to unofficial bodies operating in some 
cases with inadequate technical staff and in an atmostphere charged with resentment 
sgainst. and smipldon of, official control. Where, in the first years of the reformed 
constitution, advice from experienced officials might have been of great value to local 
bodies, the condition were such thftt the latter were as little likely to ask for it as 
the former were certain to feel diffident in offering it. Circumstances thus combined 
to render the task of local bodies, in these first years of their emancipation from 
official control, one of unexampled difficulty. It would be unsafe, as well as unfair, 
to attempt to draw too definite conclusions as to the future of local self-government 
from the history of the past nine years. To us the wonder is, not that these bodies 
should have failed in some instances to maintain their former efficiency, but that 
their general level of working should have remained so high. Many of the defects, 
in our opinion, were the inevitable result of the suddenness with which the transi- 
tion from official tutelage to complete freedom was made. They do not connote an 
inability on the part of the people to manage t heir own affairs through the medium 
of representative institutions. 

The Dyarchy 

The nine provinces are now governed by a divided Executive, the Governor-in- 
Council controlling the reserved subjects while the Governor with Ministers is res- 
ponsible for the transferred subjects. The alternatives before us are either to retain 
dyarchy, whether in its present or in a modified form, or to abolish the distinction 
between reserved and transferred subjects and set up a unitary form of Government. 
The present system was devised as a temporary expedient ; it is highly 
artificial, has many inherent defects and involves grave disadvantages. That 
the system has worked even moderately well since its inception is a tribute to the 
men who have worked it, rather than an argument in favour of its continuance. The 
King’s Government has been carried on in spite of, and not because of, dvarchy. 
There is, in fact, a preponderating volume of opinion, both official and non-official, m 
favour of the abolition ofdyarchy and the institution of a unitary system of government 
in the provinces. Apart from the views of individuals, it is only the Unitea Provinces 
Government and the Bombay Provincial Committee who, as a body, recommended the 
continuance of dyarchy. The Bombay Provincial Committee would retain the depart- 
ment of Law and Order as a reserved subject only for a period of five years, after 
which it should be open to the provincial legislature to demand the transfer of this 
last remnant of dyarchy, to the control of responsible ministers. The United Pro- 
vinces Government, while recommending the retention of a modified system of dyarchy, 
would widen the field of responsibility by the transfer of further subjects. 

Unitary System Of Government Recommended 

In view of this consensus of opinion among those who have had first-hand ex- 
perience of dyarchy, the majority of us have no hesitation in recommending that the 
Executive Government in the nine major provinces and in the province of Sind, if 
separated from Bombay, should consist of a Governor appointed by the Crown, and 
ministers responsible to the legislature. Wc consider that the distinction’ between reserv- 
ed and subjects should be abolished and that all subjects save those 

spetifieelly classified as central, should be provincial. The only exception we 
would make to this general rule is that in Bengal, following the recommenation 
of the local Government, we would retain law and order in charge of a member 
not directly responsible to the legislature. 

Strength of the Cabinet 

On consideration of the local conditions and the recommendations of the 
ytxioaa prorinctel Government, and committee., we recommend ttat Urn cabinet 
should consist of eight ministers in Stem, six in the United Provinces, five m 
Bombay, the Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
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and three in the Central Province*, The ministers should be appointed by the 
Governor in the manner indicated in the next ' paragraph : and ex c ept in one 
instance referred to hereafter, either be elected members of the local LegMstam 
or obtain seats therein within six months from the date of appointaaenh We do 
not accept the suggestion that they should be elected by the Legislature. 

Joint Responsibility 

It is an essential feature of our scheme that there should be joint responsibility 
in the Cabinet: We therefore recommend that in appointing the ministers the 
Governor should follow the English constitutional practice of selecting the Chief 
Minister and appointing the other ministers on his recommendation. It was 
suggested in the course of our deliberations that the Governor shook) appoint 
the minister in consultation with the Chief Minister but not necessarily on his 
recommendations. This however would in our opinion be incompatible with hunt 
responsibility sinoe it is essential for the latter that the Chief Minister should be 
in a position to select colleagues in whom he has confidence and not be compelled 
to accept men chosen by the Governor. 

Question of a Muslim Minibteb 

The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the Executive Government 
of the country is natural and hAs our entire sympathy. We believe that no wise 
Minister will ignore the accession of strength which the inclusion of a Muslim 
member will bring to his cabinet. It is probable that the exigencies of the parlia- 
mentary situation will make the inclusion of a Muslim Minister in the Cabinet 
virtually certain in most provinces. In any case it is very improbable that the 
position accorded to the community in this respect during the past ten years will 
be lightly ignored in the formation of future ministries. But a Statutory provision 
for the appointment of a Muslim, irrespective of his capacity and the parliamentary 
support he is able to command, is, in our opinion, impossible of acceptance. 

The admission of such a claim would give rise to similar claims from other 
communities and interests, which it would be difficult to ignore. Such an appoint- 
ment would be inconsistent with the assumption of joint responsibility by the 
Cabinet and be destructive of its solidarity. In the words of the run jab Committee, 
the selection of ministers irrespective of party considerations “would cut at the 
very root of the principle of responsible govern men t”. The argument relating to 
Muslim endowments appears to us to be particularly dangerous. These endowments 
are at present adjudicated upon by judges irrespective of their religion. If the argu- 
ment were sound that eMunammaaan minister alone should deal with them on the 
executive side, it might be claimed with equal force that a Muhammadan judge alone 
should be capable of, handling them on the judicial side— a claim which has never 
been made and would, if allowed, be subversive of sound government. We, there- 
fore, find ourselves unable to accept the proposal. 

Working Of The Cabinet 

With regard to the internal working of the Cabinet, we propose that the Chief 
Minister should preside at the meetings and, save in Bengal in one particular respect, 
distribute the portfolios amongst the members of the Cabinet. He may appoint a 
member to preside in his absence, and such member will be the Vice-President of 
the Cabinet and possess all the powers of the Chief Minister for the time being. It 
should be within the discretion of the Chief Minister to appoint an official as 
secretary to the Cabinet, who should work under his orders or, m his absence, under 
those of the Vice-President. Rules for the transaction of the business of the local 

E vernment should be prepared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for 
i approval, and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

The Governor 

It follows from our proposals regarding the constitution of the Csbinet that the 
Governor will not be a jnember of it It is desirable that the Governor, as a direct 
representative of the King-Emperor, should not become the subject of criticism in 
the I^gwlstive Council, as would be the case if he is directly connected with the 
decisions of the Cabinet There is, however, a more weighty reason for his enotaaioo. 
The transition from the present dysrchical constitution to full responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces necessitates the retention of certain extraordinary poem in 
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the hands of the Governor. It is essential for the proper exercise of those powers 
that the Governor should be placed outside and above the Cabinet. It is our hope 
that with the growth of responsible government in the provinces the exercise of those 
powers will gradually fall into desuetude, leaving the Governor ultimately in the 
position of a constitutional ruler. The consummation of this ideal will be retarded 
rather than advanced by placing the Governor in the Cabinet. 

Law and Order in Bengal 

The exception we have made in paragraph 42 relates to the portfolio of Iaw and 
Order in Bengal. Owing to the existence of acute communal tension in that province 
and its repercussions on the administration, a section of the Government of Bengal 
is of opinion that the handing over of the portfolio of Law and Ordei to an elected 
minister, responsible to the Council, would create “a large measure of distrust and 
apprehension, which would be unfavourable to the advance of the province”. Tho 
Government of Bengal, therefore, recommend that the portfolio in question should be 
placed in the hands of an official minister, appointed by tho Governor. The Govern- 
ment, including this official member, should, they suggest, he unitary in character, 
and proposals connected with the department of Law and Order which come before 
the Legislative Council should hare been approved by the Government as a whole. 

We are impressed with the danger pointed out, but apprehend that the solution 
recommended by the Government of Bengal would be unworkable and would make 
the position of the official minister vis-a-vis the members of the Cabinet and the 
Legislature full of difficulty. The alternative suggested by the Provincial Committee, 
namely, that of safe-guarding the administration of the department of Law and 
Order by an elected minister by associating with him a board composed on commu- 
nal lines, does not commend itself to us as either feasible or satisfactory. Wc have 
already recommended that Law and Order should not be a transferred subject in 
Bengal. In pursuance of this recommendation we now propose that, the portfolio 
should be placed in charge of a member— not necessarily an official— appointed by the 
Governor. He will on appointment become an ex-officio * member of the Legislative 
Council ; but will not, ot course, be responsible to it. Save in this respect wo re- 
commend that the constitution and the working of the Cabinet in Bengal should 
follow the general lines laid down for the other provinces. 

Stability of Ministries 

A question which has engaged our special attention is the desirability of guarding 
against the risk of too frequent changes of ministries. Various methods have been 
suggested by which this end might be attained. The American model— an executive 
appointed for a fixed period— we have rejected as being unsuited to Indian condi- 
tions and inconsistent with the form of government which we desire to see estab- 
lished. Our object is to give the ministers reasonable security of tenure, while 
ensuring that power to remove them shall be exercisable by the legislature when 
they have ceased to have its confidence. We, therefore, consider that adequate notice 
should be given before any motion of want of Confidence is introduced. This pro- 
vision will ensure that all members of the legislature will have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to attend. We further consider that no motion of want of confidence Bnould 
entail the resignation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in 
favour of it. 

Salaries of Ministers 

Following the almost unanimous recommendation of the provincial Governments 
and Committees, we recommend that the salaries of ministers and of the President of 
the Council should be fixed by an Act of the local legislature. We are aware (hat 
the reduction of salary by a vote of the legislature is one of the generally accepted 
methods of bringing censure Jon a minister and of removing him from office. But 
under our proposal it will be open to the legistature to secure this sod by refusal 
or reduction of the grants required for the administration of a department. 

The Governor And The Cabinet 

The Governor ot the province should, we consider, exercise the ordinary constitu- 
tional power of dismissing the Cabinet ; but we would not vest in him any extra- 
ordinary power to dismiss an individual minister, as has been proposed in some 
quarters. In dismissing, as in appointing, a Cabinet, we consider that the Governor 
should follow the ordinary constitutional practice which obtains in self-governing 
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British dominions* The power of the Governor to override the Cabinet ( we wonld 
restrict and confine within prescribed limits. For the purpose of maintaining peace 
and tranquillity in a province we consider that it should be open to the Governor 
to take any steps and, if necessary, issue orders in the name of the Government of 
the province to preserve peace and order. Where the Governor considers that an 
order issued by a minister should be overruled for the purpose of maintaining 
peace and tranquillity, he should have the power to do bo. Similarly, where no 
order has been issued by a minister, the Governor should have the power to issue 
any order necessary in his opinion for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity. In 
this connection we consider that it should be open to the Governor to direct or 
prohibit the transfer of any district magistrate or district superintendent of police 
to and from any district. Apart from matters connected with the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, we consider that the Governor should be given the power to 
override the decision of the majority of the Cabinet. If, however, he differs from the 
Cabinet on any question affecting fa) the religion or the religious rites of any class 
of British subjects n British India; (b) any central subject; or (c) the interests of 
another province, he should have the power to refer the question to the Governor- 
General, whose decision shall be final. 

Size Of Electorate 

The smallness of the electorates has been made in some quarters 

a ground of criticism against the Councils, and it is argued that, 
until the latter become more largely representative, it would be idle to 
think of investing them with larger powers. It may, however, be mentioned that 
a system of parliamentary government existed in England before 1832, although 
the electorate was practically confined to the upper classes ; and that even after 
the Reform Act of 1832 the proportion of the population enfranchised was less than 
3 per cent ; it rose to 9 per cent in 1867 and 16 per cent in 1884. The growth 
of the electorate in other countries has been equally slow ; but the smallness 
of the electorate has nowhere precluded the exercise of self-government by the 
countries concerned. We can conceive of no reason why the cage of India should 
be different. It must be borne in mind that the comparison of voters with the 
total population presents the size of the electorate in a somewhat unfavourable 
perspective. The complete enfranchisement of women, even in leading European 
countries, is of recent occurrence. In India, owing to social customs amongst 

Muslims and Hindus, the number cf women enfranchised is necessarily small 

and unduly lowers the general average. A more true picture is afforded by 
comparing the electorate with the adult male population, which virtually is the 
only class from which it is formed. Looked at from this point of view, the 

electorate comprises 46 per cent of the population in Burma ; 11 to 13 per cent 
in Madras. Bombay/ the United Provinces. Punjab and Assam ; 9 per cent in 
Bengal ; and 4 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar. 
The percentages, except in the last two cases, are not inconsiderable ; but neverthe- 
less, we recognise that a truly democratic government, such as wc aim at establishing 
in our country, is inconsistent with the existence of a narrow franchise. We, 
therefore, propose that a substantial increase should be made in the size of the 
electorates. 

The growth of the electorate during the last ten years and the popular attitude 
towards the exercise of the franchise* in our opinion, amply justify an advance. 

Growth of Voting 

The growth of the electorate is less significant of popular attitude towards 
franchise and the reforms generally than the growth of voting. At the elections 
for the Assembly in 1920, 25 per cent of the voters in contested constituencies 
went to the polls; in 1926 the percentage rose to 48. For the total electorate 
the figures in the two years were .20 per cent and 36 per cent respectively, the 
actual percentages in certain provinces being much higher, e.g.. 47 in the Punjab, 
48 in the Central Provinces and 50 in Bihar and Orissa. Polling for the provincial 
Oounqils has bean equally heavy, the percentages in 1926 ranging from 39 in 
Bombay and 43 in Madras to 53 in the Punjab. For the contested constitutencies 
in Bihar and Orissa in 11926 the percentage was 61, a remarkable figure for a 
comparatively backward province. 
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Adult Suffrage Impracticable . . 

We now come to our own proposals on the subject. We are of opinion that 
adult suffrage, though in ideal to be aimed at and reached by gradual stages, is 
impracticable at the present day. 

Comi^ttee’s Proposals 

With regard to the immediate extension of the franchise, two lines of advance 
suggest themselves, namely, to leave the question to the decision of the 
Councils, and secondly, to take the first step forward before the new Councils are 
constituted. Although we entertain no doubt as to the liberal intentions of the 
Councils in this behalf— the Madras Council has already declared itself in favour 
of adult suffrage — we consider that our demand for the transfer by 1 arhnincut of 
its responsibility over the whole field of administration in the provinces to the 
Legislative Councils can Ik* made with greater reason if the Councils are representa- 
tive of a wider electorate than less than 4 per cent of the population ns at present. 
Wn are further of opinion that the political (ducat ion of the people can be most 
rapidly achieved through the channel of electorates and that “the gradual develon- 
ineiit of self-governing institutions 7 imperatively demand thut the franchise should 
be more widely diffused than at present. We, therefore, recommend that the present 
electorate should be doubled immediately. Three members of the Committee, on 
the other hand , are of opiniou that there should Is? no change in the electorate for 
a period of seven years from the coming into force of the new constitution, as 
it would be unwise to widen the electorate at the same time that extensive changes 
arc made in the constitution and the powers of the ( oimcils. 

Future Extension of the Franchise 

With regard to future extension of the franchise, we recommend that the now 
Legislative Councils should have the power to raise or lower the franchise at the 
enu of their second term, provided that any change shall not be carried into effect 
unless it is passed al a special meeting of the Council and is supported by not 
less than two-thirds of the members present. We further recommend that unless 
a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult * nil rage, one-third 
of the adult population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1.141 ; two-thirds 
in 1951 ; and the whole in 1901. A minority of us would, however, prefer that 
the Councils should be given the power after tho expiry of their second term 
to increase the franchise, if they so desire, to not more than one-fourth of the 
adult population and thereafter at the same rate at the end of every two terms. 

We would exclude Burma from the scope of the above recommendations, since 
that province has already travelled a long way on the road to adult suffrage, the 
iM'.rccutagc of male voters to the population over twenty years of age being as high as 
46.ti. \Vc, therefore, recommend that the question of further extension of the 
franchise in Burma should be left to the discretion of the Legislative Council. 


Size Of Provincial Councils 

The next question which demands our attention is the size and composition of 
the provincial Legislatures. The present strength of the Legislative Councdi »°t> 
our opinion, admit of effective representation of the various .1“ 

order to make this representation more real, we recommend that the size of the 
constituencies should be reduced and consequently that their number should be 
increaKcd. Bearing in mind the recommendations of the 
and Communities, we suggest the following numbers for the various provinces . 

Name of Province Present Strength Proposed Strength 

Madras ...... . , ™ 114 

Bombay (excluding Sind) «no 

Bengal jog 

United Provinces ... *£3 1Js0 

Punjab “ 

Bihar and Orissa... *2* 105 

Central Provinces J* 75 

*£££ 103 120 

These figure*, taken in conjunction with our recommendation for the elimination 
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of nominated members, involve no inconsiderable increase over the present elected 
representation in the Council. 


The Official Bloc 

The committee after quoting the views of the provincial Committees about the 
official bloc recommend * 

In view of the above opinions we have no hesitation in recommending that the 
official, bloc should be entirely eliminated. In order however to.provide for the occasional 
appointment of experts to assist in the consideration of* particular bills before the 
Council, we suggest that the Governor should have the power to nominate not 
more than two experts for the purpose of those bills. These members should lie in 
addition to the normal strength of the Council but should not have the power 
to vote. 

The nomination of non-official members has hitherto been justified on the ground 
of enabling the Governor to renvdy the defects of election and secure the representa- 
tion of communities and interests which otherwise fail to obtain representation. 
As we propose to make full provision for the representation of all such communities 
and interests by election, we recommend that the nomination of non-officials be 
entirely done away with. Ap^ a result of our recommendation, except to the extent 
indicated in paragraphs 49, 65, 80 and 93, the Legislative Councils will consist of 
elected members only. 

Communal Electorates 

One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing of the problems 
with which we have to deal is that of communal electorates. Throughout our tour 
in India the Joint Free Conference was confronted with insistent demands for the 
recognition of the special importance of particular communities as such, and argu- 
ments were put forward to support the plea that only by separate electorates or 
special representation not only in the legislatures, but also in local self-governing 
bodies, can the different interests of each community be safeguarded. 

The Present Position 

At present the position is that Muslims have separate electorates in eight major 
provinces, while in Burma they are included in a separate joint electorate with all 
other Indian voters. The SikhB in the Punjab have their own electorate, as have 
Europeans in Madras Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Burma ; 
Anglo-Indians in Madras, Bengal and Burma ; Indian Christians in Madras and 
Karens in Burma. In Madras non-Br&hmins, a majority community, are protected 
by the reservation of seats, as are Maharattas in Bombay. Except in the cases 
mentioned above, the interests of particular communities are safeguarded by the 
nomination of representatives to the legislature. 

Before we deal with the, case of particular communities we will refer to the 
general principles which we propose to follow within the limits set by practical con- 
siderations. The majority oi us regard the principle of communal electorates as 
inherently vicious and unsound. We desire to see them abolished throughout India 
as soon as possible. We arc prepared to recommend the retention of communal 
electorates only in exceptional circumstances. Where circumstances render it un- 
likely that a minority will obtain adequate representation without special protection, 
we would generally reserve seats for them in joint electorates. We would at the 
same time leave the members of a minority community free to contest seatB in the 
general constituencies over and above those reserved for them. 

Abolition Recommended 

Two main questions which we have had to consider are, firstly, whether the 
present system of separate electorates should be continued, and. if not, what another 
system should be adopted ; and. secondly, iu either case, whether any special repre- 
sentation should be allowed to the Muslims over and above that to which they are 
entitled on a population basis, or which they might obtain in open election. It is 
beyond question that the majority of the Muslims throughout India deshe to retain 
separate electorates, and claim that in the provinces in which they are in a minority 
they should be granted representation over and above that to which the mere 
counting of heads might entitle them. On the other hand, we are convinced that 
until Muslims and Hindus are brought together in common electorate there is 
little prospect of the evolution of a ifint of common dtixenship, without which the 
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system of responsible government cannot satisfactorily develop. It is a matter tor 
regret that on this important and highly-controversial subject it has not been 
found possible to arrive at a unaniraus contusion, of us are strongly of 

the opinion that separate electorates which now form part of the electoral system 
should not be abolished except with the consent of the community concerned/ The 
majority of us, however, have held that wider considerations should be allowed to 
override the wishes of particular communities. 

In setting forth our conclusions we will deal first with the provinces in which 
the Muslims are m a minority viz : Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces. Bihar 
ana Orissa, the Central Provinces anil Assam. In these provinces the majority of us 
r r t .°P m ‘ 011 ,. tllat separate electorates for the Muslims should now be abo- 

lished, that they should bo granted the privilege of having seats reserved for them 
in joint electorates either on a p>pu!ation basis or their voting strength, whichever 
may be more favourable to them, and further that they should be permitted to 
contest other seats in g moral constitii'Uieios beyond the number actually reserved 
a , m * The retention of this system is recommended until the introduction of 
adult suffrage in any province, by which time it is hoped that the time may be 
ripe for the abolition of all special communal privileges. 


Representation In Punjab 

In the Punjab we have followed for the two principal minority communities, the 
Hindus and the ftikhs, the same principle which we have applied to the Muslims iu 
provinces in which they are in a minority. For Hindus and Sikhs, therefore, in 
the Punjab we would reserve seats in joint electorates on a population basis or on 
voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them, without prejudice to 
their right to contest other seats in general constituencies. The Muslima in the 
I unjab will then be placed on the same fooling us the Hindus in all the other 
provinces, save Bengal and Burma. 


In Bengal 

For Bengal we would adopt a different principle. In this province the Muslims 
are in a clear majority anil the position is no complicated by the presenct? of a 
third community, sueh as the Sikhs in the Punjab. We can set* no valid reason 
for granting to the Muslims any special protection. As for the Hindus, they arc 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently influential to be allowed to take cure of their 
own interests. Moreover, Hindu opinion throughout India is definitely opposed to 
the principle of special protection for particular communities, save in very excep- 
tional circumstances. We therefore eonridcr that in Bengal, as fur as Hindus and 
Muslims are concerned, there should be no separate iff rt orates and no reservation 
of seats but that the two command irs should vote together in a joint electorate. 

The attitude adopted by the Sikh community towards the question ot communal 
representation in the legislature may be stated in a few words. The Sikhs are 
prepared to come into a general electorate with no special protection for their 
community, provided that this principle is generally accepted. If, however, other 
communities are to be given special protection, the Sikhs demand that they should 
not be placed in a worse position. We accordingly recommend that until the 
introduction of adult suffrage, seats for the Sikhs in all provinces in which they are 
in minority, should be reserved in joint electorates on a population basis or their 
voting strength, whichever is more favourable to them, without prejudice to their 
right to contest other scats in the joint electorates. In explanation we may say that 
it is not our intention that the Sikhs should have representation in a province unless 
they have the minimum population necessary to entitle them to it. 

Depressed Classes 

As regards the method of selection of the representatives of the depressed classes 
we have considered nomination, separate electorates and joint electorates. Nomination 
we have ruled out, partly on the ground that this method fails entirely in educative 
effect ; partly because nominees lack independence and cannot always be expected to 
vote without regard to the supposed wishes of the authority who nominated them; 
and partly because the representatives of the depressed classes who gave evidence 
before us were generally opposed to the method of nomination. 

As regard the second alternative, it is only in the Madras Presidency that it 
would appear to be within the bouads of practical politics to form separate elec to- 


il 
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nates for the depressed classes. In the Southern Presidency this community is 
better educated, better organised and altogether politically more advanced than auy 
''other part of India. Although we are generally opposed to any extension of the 
vicious system of communal electorates, the necessity for advancing the political 
education of the depressed classes is so urgent that wc recommend that separate 
electorates should be formed from the castes named in the Madras Electoral Rule, 
referred to above, for a period of ten years, after which separate electorates should 
be abolished and seats should be reserved for them in joint electorates. 

In other provinces, excluding Bombay and Assam where local conditions havo 
made it convenient to adopt a slightly different method, we recommend that seats 
should be reserved for the depressed classes, as defined by tho local governments, 
in joint electorates. We would allot them seats in the various provinces as 
follows 

Madras 14 (10), Bombay 8 (2), Bengal 8 (1), United Provinoes 10 (1), 
Punjab 6 (0), Bihar and Orissa 6 (2/, Central Provinces 8 (4), Assam 0 (0). 

(Note.— The figures in brackets show present representation, which in every case 
is nomination.) 

In the Bombay Presidency wc recommend that seats be reserved for depressed 
classes in joint electorates on a population basis or ou their voting strength, 
whichever is more favourable to them. 

For Assam we recommend that nine seats should bo reserved in tho joint electo- 
rates for the backward and depressed classes in the Surma valley and for indigenous 
primitive races and backward and depresved classes in tho Assam valley. As in 
other provinces wc would leave it to the local government to draw up a list of 
these classes. 

Backward Classes 

Akin to the problem of the “depressed classes” is that of “backward classes”, 
amoug whom may be counted aboriginals, criminal tribes and others among the lees 
advanced of the inhabitants of British India. Iu Madras and Assam one member is 
at present nominated to the Provincial Legislature to represent backward tracts. 
We would recommend the continuance of this representation, leaving it to the local 
governments to form an electorate, if possible, or otherwise to fill the scat by 
nomination. We would, further, give five representatives to the backward classes in 
tho United Provinces, exclusive of the ton already alloted to the depressed classes. 

Indian Christians 

Opinion among tho Indian Christians on the subject of their representation by 
separate electorates appears to be divided. As we understand the position, Indian 
Christians would be prepared to abandon separate electorates, because they realise 
that it is a distinct disadvantage for them to bo shut off politically from the bulk 
of their countrymen. If, hpwever, separate electorates arc to continue for other 
communities, they would desire to retam them for themselves. We have already 
stated our objection generally to separate electorates. Wo consider that Indian 
Christians, who as a rule nave a higher percentage of literates than other com- 
munities, will be able to hold their own in joint electorates, if seats be reserved 
for them. We accordingly recommend that Indian Christians should have seats 
reserved for them in joint electorate? and should be free to contest other seats 
in general constituencies. We would allot to them by this method scats os under 

Madras, 6 ; Bombay. 1 ; (in Bombay city.) Bengal, 2 ; Uuited Provinces, 3 ; 
Punjab 2 ; Bihar and Orissa, 2 ; Assam, 1. 

Europeans 

It is dear to us thAt Europeans must continue to obtain their representation 
through separate electorates, if only for the reason that they are generally unable 
to speak the language sufficiently fluently to address a general constituencev in 
the vernacular. We, therefore consider that Europeans should continue to nave 
separate electorates. We would grant them seats os under 

^ ; Bengal, 7 ; United Provinces, % ; Punjab, 1 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, % ; Assam, 1 ; Burma, t T 

As regards the Central Provinoes, where at present one member is nominated to 
rameent both Europeans and Anglo-Indians, we would tom n general constituency 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians returning two members. 
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Anglo-Indians 

The case of the Anglo-Indians stands on a slight different footing from that of 
either the Europeans or the Indian Christians. We desire that, as far as possible, 
Anglo-Indians should learn to consider themselves citizens of India having joint 
interests with the bulk of the inhabitants of the country. With this object in 
view we would, where possible, grant them representation in joint electorates by 
reservation of scats. Oue proposals as regards the Anglo-Indian community are aa 
follows 

For Madras one member to be returned by a separate electorate and one seat 
to be reserved for them in a joint electorate. In Bombay, following the recom- 
mendation of the Provincial Committee, we would give them two seats in a 
separate electorate. In the United Provinces we recommend three ■ea t* ; in the 
Punjab one ; in Bengal four ; and in Bihar and Orissa one ; in each case the seats 
being reserved in joint electorates. In Burma, where the Anglo-Indians at 
present have one seat, wc would grant them two. For the Central Provinces, as 
already stated, we would give two seats to a joint constituency consisting of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. 

In order that the members elected may be really representative of the Anglo- 
Indian community we would suggest that in the case of joint electorates the candi- 
dates should either be selected from a panel put. forward by recognised Anglo- 
Indian associations, or that election should be conditioned on obtaining a certain 
percentage of the votes, not only of the Anglo-Indians, but of the other electorates 
m the constituency. 

Non-Brahmins and Mahrattah 

The non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas is Bombay have been protected 
by the reservation for them of a certain number of 'seats. It has become clear that 
the non-Brahmins in Madras stand in no need of any special protection and are 
well able to hold their own in general constituencies. Wc, therefore, consider that 
the reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras should be abolished. As 
regards the Mahrattas in Bombay, the reservation of Beats for them followed out 
of the reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Mudras. As in Madras, experience 
in Bombay has shown that the Mahrattas arc sufficiently strong in the constituencies 
in which seats are now reserved for them to be able to hold their own. We do 
not consider that the reservation of seats for Mahrattas can any longer be justified 
and we, therefore, propose to abolish this reservation also. 

Commerce and Industry. 

We are satisfied that the presence of men, whether Indian or English, qualified 
to speak with knowledge and authority on the various questions connected with the 
development of commerce and industry, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
element to the legislatures. Legislation connected with or effecting commerce and 
industry is likely to be increasingly important for many years to come, and we 
entirely agree that no legislative body would be complete without the presence of 
representatives of these interests. 

Labour 


We have devoted considerable attention to the question of the adequate represen- 
tation of Labour in the legislatures. We recognise that unorganised labour, which 
term includes the vast majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain 
unrepresented until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree to enable 
them to win representation in the general constituencies. We believe, however, that 
India is on the threshold of a great industrial development, and we regard it as of 
the highest importance that means should be provided by which organised labour 
may be enabled to make its wants known in the legislatures through representatives 
of its own. The best means of attaining this object will, we consider, be by estab- 
lishing separate electorates for labour wnerever possible. We would, therefore, pro- 
pose the following representation for labour . 

Madras 1 , Bombay 4, Bengal 3, United Provinces 2, Punjab 1, Bihar and Onssa 
2, Central Provinces 2, Assam 3. . . A . 

In the ease of Bombay, where industrial labour is more highly organized than 
elsewhere, we would propose to reserve four seats for labour in four general consti- 
tuencies ; one in Ahxneaabad ; one in Sholtpur ; and two in Bombay City. In 
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Assam we propose that the three representatives should be elected by labourers 
employed on tea estates. In the other provinces we would propose to establish 
separate electorates for labour. 

Landholders. 


We consider that landholders should continue to ha%'e representation through 
special constituencies. In view of the increase which we propose in the numbers of 
the provincial legislatures we would generally increase the numbers of the land- 
holders representatives, except in Bombay, as follows 

, Madras 7, Bombay (excluding Sind) 2. Bengal 5, United Provinces 16, Punjab 
4, Bihar and Orissa 8, Central Provinces 5. 

Of the sixteen representatives in the United Provinces, eight should be elected by 
the Bntish-Indian Association, six by the Agra Zaminders’ Association, and two 
by the Muzaffarnagar Zemindars’ Association. 

1 Q the Punjab we would propose to form a joint electorate for the four land- 
holders seats reserving one seat in this constituency for a Hindu, one for a Sikh; 
and two for Muslim land-holder*. 


Universities 

We would leave the representation of the Universities at the same strength as at 
present, except in the case of the United Provinces, where we consider that the 
existence of the three Universities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow should be 
recognised by giving them two seats instead of one. In the method of election of 
university representatives we propose a modification of the present system. Wc 
consider that, in order to secure a more adequate representation of learning and the 
return of representatives possessing special academic qualifications, the university 
franchise should be confined to members of the Senate, or. in the case of Dacca 
University, the Court of the University. 

Women. 

We are unanimously of opinion tha* steps should be taken to secure the 
representation of women in the provincial legislatures. Except in the case of certain 
advanced parts of India, it seems clear that women cannot at present expect to 
obtain representation to an adequate extent through the general constituencies. We. 
therefore, consider that in every province five per cent of the total seats in the 
provincial legislatures should be reserved for women. 


Life of the Provincial Legislature. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the present term of the Councils, 
years, is too short, to admit of the Council? or the ministers being 
It? ? *2 c f rr y ° 1 J lt ,5 n ? BU8ta, ncd programme of work. We, therefore, recommend 
that the term should be extended to four years. 


Powers of Provincial Legislature. 

Subject to the reservations made in this behalf in paragraph 98, we recommend 
that the legislative power in the provinces should he vested in the Governor; as 
representative of the King-Emperor, aud the Legislative Council, and, in the case 
of the United Provinces, also the Senate. The Local legislature should have the 
power to make laws for the peace and good government of the province in respect 
of all provincial subjects, excluding those subjects which are assigned to the Central 
Government of India. It should not. however, be empowered, without the previous 
sanction of tho Governor-General in Council, to repeal or alter as to the province 
any law relating to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legislature, before 
the commencement of the new constitution. 

With the transfer of all provincial subjects to the administration of responsible 
min***, the power given to the Governor under section 72E of the Government of 
India Act of 1919, to certify legislation essential for the discharge of his responsibili- 
ty for reserved subjects will naturally disappear. The same result will follow in 
regard to the power under proviso fa) to sec. 72 D (2) of the above Act to restore 
grants refused by the legislature in respect of reserved subjects. 

Financial Safeguards. 

Jhe control of the Legislature over legislation, and of the Legislative Councils 
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over budgets, would thus become complete. In regard to budgets, however, follow- 
ing the well-kuown principle of the British constitution and the provisions of 
section 72D (2), proviso (c), of the Government of India Act, we recommend that 
no proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys for 
any purpose shall be made, except on the recommendation of the Cabinet. As a further 



local legislature to introduce, without tho previous sanction of the Cabinet, any 
measure aflecting the public revenues of the province or imposing any charge on 
those revenues. 


The Governor and Legislature 

In accordance with our scheme of provincial autonomy, we recommend that the 
power to assent to or withhold assent from bills passed by the local legislature 
should vest in the Governor. While recognising the right of each province to 
legislate for its peculiar needs, we cannot however ignore the close inter-relation 
between the provinces and the repercussions of legislation passed in one province 
on its neighbours, or even further afield. It is, therefore, desirable in the general 
interests of the country that the Central Government of India Bhould be invested 
with the general power to co-ordinate and. if need be, to control legislation within 
the provinces. On the other hand, we regard it as inconceivable that autonomous 
provinces would submit to such control at the hands of a bureaucratic Central 
Government. We would not therefore allow any power of veto over provincial 
legislation to the Governor General in Council until such times as the Central 
Government has b^en constituted in the manner proposed bv us. If our proposals 
for the Central Government arc accepted, all those departments which most 
intimately concern the provincial governments will be transferred to the charge of 
ministers responsible to t.ie Central Legislature. The Govern or-Generul in Council 
acting in matters concerned with the transferred departments on the advice of his 
ministers will then occupy a position approximating to that of a constitutional 
ruler. In such circumstances wo would allow to the Governor-General in Council 
power of control over provincial legislatures which wc arc not prepared to concede 
to the head of an irresponsible bureaucracy. 

Vis-a-vis the Cabinet we have proposed to grant tho Governor extraordinary 
powers to be used where necessary for the maintenance of the peace and tranquilli- 
ty of the province. As an essential corollary of those powers we consider that the 
Governor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorize such expendi- 
ture as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province. 

Second Chamber 

After discussing the question of second chamber the committee recommend 

On consideration of the above facts we com? to the conclusion that a second 
chamber in the provinces is unnecessary at present and might give rise to practical 
difficuLies. We would make an exception in the case of the United Provinces where 
the existence oi a large landed aristocracy provides suitable material for a second 
chamber. Accordingly, we propose that such a chamber should be created in that 
province tentatively for a period of 10 years, on the expiry of which the matter 
should be further considered. 


Constitution of the Senate in the United Provinces 

We suggest that this chamber, which may be styled ‘Senate’, should consist of 
50 members, to be elected by the following constituencies 

Name of Constituency. Number of Representatives. 

British Indian Association ... 4 

Agra Province Zamindars’ Association ... 3 

Muzaffamagar Zamindars’ Association ... 1 

Indian Trade and Commerce ... 2 

European Trade and Commerce ... 2 

Depressed Classes 2 

General Constituencies ... 36 

Out of the thirty-six general seats we propose that seats should be reserved 
for Muslims in* s joint electorate on the basis or their population or votin'; strength, 
whichever is found to be more favourable to them, without prejudice to their nght 
to contest other seats. 
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element of strength into the Government.’ We regard the suggestion* which have 
been made to us to revert to the pre-reform Legislature, with an official majority, 
as wholly impracticable. Considerations of justice as well as political expediency 
forbid such a course. The only line open to us seems to be to introduce an element 
of responsibility in the Central Government so as to broad-base it on the support 
of the Legislature. 

In making this recommendation wc arc not oblivious of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of establishing complete responsibility in the Central Government, 
at the present day. We, therefore, propose to proceed in the first instance by the 
transfer of all subjects, except the defence of India and its relations with foreign 
and the Indian States, to the control of ministers responsible to the Legislature. As 
a safeguard in the administration alike of the subjects transferred and those reserved 
we would provide that it should not be competent to the Legislature, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, to deal with any measure affecting 

(a ) the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing any charge on the 
revenues of India ; or 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects in 
India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty** military, naval, 
or air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreignl princes or states ; or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which 
has not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor-General. 

Dyarchy In The Centre Justified 

The proposal we have just made exposes us to a charge of inconsistency in 
recommending for the Centre the system of dyarchy which we have discarded in 
the Provinces. We admit the force of the charge ; but would state in extenuation 
that the subjects of defence and foreign and political relations which we have 
reserved— to use the current phraseology— are sufficiently distinct and separable from 
the other functions of the Central Government which wc propose to transfer, not 
to produce any of the complications which the working of the system led to in the 
Provinces. Moreover, short of a complete transfer of responsibility to ministers, we 
can Bee no alternative to dyarchy which, despite its inherent defects, can, as experi- 
ence shows, be worked with reasonable success, given a certain amount of goodwill 
on both sides. We believe that if our recommendations are accepted, the retiuisite 
atmosphere for the working of the system will be created, and that as 11 half-way 
house dyarchy will be accepted and worked in a satisfactory manner. 

Composition of the Governor-general’s Cabinet 

We propose that the Cabinet of the Govern or- General should consist of not more 
than two executive councillors and not more than six ministers. The appointment 
both of the councillors and ministers should be made by the Governor-General at 
his own discretion, but we recommend that at least half the members of the Cabinet, 
should be Indians. We would further provide that one councillor or minister should 
be a member of the Council of State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and 
where they are not already members of the Legislature they should become such 
members ex-officio. Both the members of Executive Council and ministers should 
have the right to address either chamber of the Legislature, but they should only 
have the right to vote in the chamber of which they are members. 

Legislative Assembly 

In an earlier part of this report we have referred to the desirability of enlarging 
the size of oar Legislatures. We now propose that the Legislative Assembly should 
consist of 300 members. 

^ In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly we suggest that the Governor- 
in Council should have the power to nominate ten experts to sit and speak 
in the Assembly, but without the right to vote. 

Composition of the Assembly 

We have found ourselves unable in the time at our disposal and in the absence 
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of any such concrete proposal a} we have received in the case of the Provinces, trt 
work out in detail a schema of distribution of Beats. The general principle we nave 
adopted, therefore, is to accord to each comm unity or interest the same proportionate 
representation as it now enjoys, with additional weightage in the case of some im- 
portant interests, including Muslims. In order to remove any inequalities in 
representation which this system of distribution might produce, and also to provide 
for the inclusion of such officials as may be necessary, wo recommend that the 
Governor-General should be empowered to nominate twenty members in addition to 
the seven ministers and executive councillors. We propose that the remaining 273 
seats should be thrown open to election and distributed in the following manner: — 

Number of seats Allotted. 


Hindus ... 104 

Muslims ... 79 

Depressed Classen ... ,2 

Sikhs ... (> 

Europeans ... 17 

Anglo-Indians ... 3 

Indian Christians ... 3 

Landholders ... 10 

Indian Commerce ... 8 

Associated Chambers of Commerce (European) ... 3 

Labour ... 5 

Wometi ... 5 

Burma ... 8 

North-West Frontier Province ... G 

Delhi ... 2 

Ajraer-Merwara ... 2 

Total ... 273 


Electorates 

Except in the case of Europeans, to who n we would concede separate electorates 
of their own on account of the language difficulty already m vitioncd, we propose 
that the seats allotted to the other communities and to labour and women should 
be contested in joint electorates. In the case of the depressed classes, Sikhs, 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, we would, however, suggest 
that should election by joint electorates present any insuperable diffi *uirv, recourse 
should be had to indirect elections under such rules as may be framed by the 
Government of India. The const inicncies for the landholders and Indian and 
European Commerce will, of course, be special. 

The Council of State 

With the exception of an increase in its numbers we propose to make no change in 
the constitution of the Council of State. As regards its strength, we propose that it 
should bo increas 'd from GJ to 100. and that the Beats be distributed amongst the 
various communities and interests in the same proportion in which they are :uw 
held. We also recommend that the present proportion between the elected and 
nomiuated seats should be maintained. 

India Office 

We have here some definite proposals to make in pursuance of the policy of 
transferring power, wherever possible, from the Secretary of* State to the Govern- 
ment of India. We have had the advantage of hearing the opinions of high financial 
authorities ou the question of the agency which can most conveniently be employ- 
ed for the raising of loans on behalf of the Government of ^ India. We have come 
to the conclusion that there is much advantage to be derived from bringing the 
Government of India into direct relations with the London money market ; and we 
therefore recommend that the power to raise loans should be vested in the Govern- 
ment of India, and that it should be left to it to employ such agency as may 
teem desirable for the purpose of raising loans. .... 

In connection with the recruitment of the Services, it is clearly inconsistent 
with the principles of responsible government that such recruitment should be 
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vested in any authority outside India. Wi. therefore propose that recruitment for 
the Services should be in the haiut.s cither of ihe Government of India or of the 
provincial government as the case may In , anti that the governments concerned should 
be free to choose their own agency for thir purpose 

A further question which we have considered is that of the appointment of 
representatives of India to international 01 gun isui ions, such as the League of 
Nations. Here again we consider that all such appointments should be made by 
the Government of India and not by the Secretary of State. It would be natural 
if the Government of India were to employ the High Commissioner for India as 
their agent in the matters to which we have referred, hut we would not limit their 
discretion and would leave it to them to divide upon the agency which they may 
deai'e to employ. 

The proposals which we have put forward wi'I .vuomut -caliy involve further 
limitation ot the powers of the Secretary of si;. to. With the establishment of a 
unitary form of government and the trunste; o Mi subjects to a responsible ministry 
the rules under Section IDA of tin (vovcninicm c- 1 » uia Act will restrict the 
Secretary of State's powers of intervention over the whoie provincial field. In the 
cas* of the subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central tiovernmen* 
we consider that the same rules should apply. Moreover, \w «.m template that 
further conventions, of the nature of the Fiscal Couvcntio.r*, w ; i! tend to become 
established. As the power .of the popular A^rnibly ineroases. the authority of 
the Secretary ol State must wane. 

The Coi n< it. to India 

This brings us to the Secretary of St.ue'u Council. On the question of the 
retention or abolition of the Secretary ot Malt.-.’ t .muci* the ophuon of the Committee 
i> divided. To some of us it appears that tin Council in noi o:i*y unnecessary, 
hut posiiitcJy harmful ; that its existence ivsnu< in deluy ; unnecessary duplication 
of work ; and unwarranted interference with the Government ui India Others 
of us look upon it as affording both a puiteetnui to Indian revenues against raids 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a guarantee to the Service**, the removal 
ol which will act as a deterrent to recruitment for All-India .Services. O ? u full 
consideration of the arguments for and against, however, we recommend Unit the 
Council of the Secretary of State he abolished, if. however, it is «o he retained, 
w“ consider that it should be rcconstituta. nt such a way that half of thy many 
i.ru are Indians selected from the mcmUi : (if the. Central Legislature. Ibis will, 
at any rate, ensure that popular opinion will be adequately represented in the 
Council. We further consider that so long as ;V- .'jen clary of Stutc n t > d*. (charge 
his functions of superintendence and < nntrol r i»mv subject not transferred in the 
< iovernm* nt of India, he should J»e iif*s;dc.d i*v tin- appointment of two Indiaii 
Coder Secretaries of State, of whom at lea.-i on., should find u place in I’artiumcnl . 

RE1»KK&]SN t TAXION OK lM»*A JN i'Altl.lAAKNT 

We also consider that so long a** India u« ,,, * ni , » attain dominion slat. is it is 
necessary thut the radian point of view mhiiiM ne represented in )*.irii!.:i.ei»t and 
that provision should be made for the representation of Indians in tin British 
l’arh ament.. We therefore recommend that means should be found and rules 
pDsr. iibed. if necessary, for the election of sued m nix-rs. 

The Arm ' i jn Inoia 

Uur discussion of the constitutional developments m India inevitably l.wJ* to 
the cunsideratiou of the future position of { i* Army. It has been urged that 
a country which claims responsible government shoiod U: able to defend itself 
against foreign aggression and maintain internal ordu : and India’s Maim to 

self-government has been challenged on the ground of her dependence on Britain 

for her defence in the last resort. We would point out that this tea*, has 
not been invariably applied in the case of other British Dominions to which 

responsible government has been conceded. We are. however, prepared to answer 
test ; but under conditions which must be fair and rasonalne. 10 
uiake India's advancement to her political goal conditional on her abi- 

lity to undertake her defence on the one hand and, on the other hand, to deny her 
niil opportunity to do so, or even question, as has been done in some quai ters, the 
possibility of her even being able to do so at any time, we regard as inconsistent 


12 
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alike with reason and fair play. If t therefore, the declared intention of Parliament 
to advance “the progressive realisation of responsible government” in India holds 
good, as it moBt* unquestionably does, further opportunities should be given to her 
to man the Indian portion of the Army by her own sons as a preliminary to taking 
the entire defence of the country into her own hands. We, therefore, recommend 
that concurrently with the establishment of responsible government, on the lineR 
recommended by us, a military college should immediately he established in India ; 
and that ift other respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be 
carried out in the manner referred to in that Committee’s Report. 

Establishment or a Supreme Court 

In the three great federations of British-speaking peoples, the United States of 
America, the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, a Supreme 
Court forms an integral pprt of the constitution, and although the Indian Common- 
wealth which wc hope to bcc established will be formed by a system of devolution 
of power from the Centre, and not by the federation of independent states or 
provinces, the arguments in favour of establishing a Supreme Court for India are. 
in our opinion, not less cogent Jthan in the cases referred to. A great deal of the 
appellate work of the Privy Council would devolve upon the Supreme Court in 
India, to the great advantage of litigants both in time and money. The Supreme 
Court would decide disputes between one province and another, or between provinces 
and the Centre, and might be entrusted with authority to give rulings on interpre- 
tations of the constitution. It need not oust the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. 

The Canadian or Australian model provides precedents for regulating the relation- 
ship of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in l/mdon. 

Wc are convinced of the necessity fur the establishment of a Supremo Court in 
India as an integral part of the constitution, and wc recommend that a Supreme 
Court be so established. 


Fun dam enta l Rights 

We are of opinion that it is essential to embody in the Government of India 
Act a declaration of certain fundamental rights. ‘ We propose, therefore, that a. 
section should be enacted to the following 

‘No subject of the King-Emperor shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or caste, or any of them, be disabled from or prejudiced for 
the purpose of holding or being rccniit**d for any otliee or post paid out of public 
funds ; or of adopting freely any profession, trade or calling, or engaging in any 
industry ; or acquiring any right, title or interest in any property : or finding 
admission to any educational institution supported out of funds in the hands ol 
the Central or Provincial (Sovcniment or :i local body ; or entering or using public 
roads, public wells and other places whatsoever so maintained : ami all order* and 
enactments placing any such disability now in force arc null and void. 

‘Provided that this provision shall not affect tile Punjab Lund Alienation Act 
or any similar Act for the protection of agriculturalists in India/ 

India's Demands 

Wc have not set forth in detail some of the principal changes which wc wish to 
see introduced in the system of government, set up under the Government of India Act 
of 1919. In order that, the true significance of those changes may not be obscured 
by the foregoing discussion of the detailed provisions, we desire to state in explicit 
terms what we consider to be India’s minimum demands. We demand an explicit 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that full dominion status for 
India is the goal at which it aims. We demand, further, that an immediate and 
substantial step Bhould be taken towards the attainment of that goal by the confer- 
ring on the provinces of a liberal measure of autonomy and by making the Govern- 
ment of India responsible to its legislature in accordance with our detailed recom- 
mendations. Lastly, we demand that provision should be made in the Government 
of India Act which will enable the above goal to be reached without the necessity 
for further inquiries by statutory commissions or other agency. 

We are convinced that there is no safe half-way house net ween an immediate 
advance on the lines which we have indicated in our Report and an ultimate 
surrender by the British Government after years of agitation and bitterness to 
India’s insistent demand. We make no apology for stating India’s case in the 
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plainest and moat forcible manner, for wc believe that this may be the last oppor- 
tunity that a British Government will ever have of rallying to its side all the saner 
and more responsible elements of Indian opinion, and of strengthening their hand 
against the forces of disorder. We cannot believe that the British Government 
will be so blind to the teaching of history that it will fail to take advantage of 
this opportunity and by an act of f&rseeing and magnanimous statesmanship set 
the crown on the great work that Britain has done for India. 


i Summary of Recommendations 

The following summary of recommendations is appended to the report. 
This summary is intended only to be a concise indication of the proposals and it 
should be read with the paragraphs of the report, which are noted in the 
margin : — 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made into a new 
province, Para 39 (1). 

2. Burma should not be separated from India. Para 39 (2) 

3. Excepting law and order in Bengal the distinction between reserved and 
transferred subjects should be abolished and all subjects, save those specifically 
classified as central, should be provincial, Para. 41. 

4. The Cabinet should consist of eight ministers in Madras, six In the United 
Provinces, five in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam and three in the Central Provinces, Para 42. 

5. There should be joint responsibility in the Cabinet, Para 43. 

6. The Governor should select the Chief Minister and appoint the other ministers 
on his recommendation, Para 44- 

7. The Chief Minister should preside at the meetings of Cabinet and save in 
respect of law and order in Bengal, should distribute the portfolios amongst the 
members of the Cabinet, Para 46 

8. Rules for the transaction of business of the local government should be pre- 
pared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, Para 46. 

9. The Governor should not be a member of the Cabinet, Para 47. 

10. The portfolio of law and order in Bengal should be placed in charge of a 
member not necessarily an official appointed by the Governor ; such member will 
on appointment, become an ex-officio member of the Legislative Council, Para 49. 

11. Adequate notice should he given before any motion of want of confidence 
is introduced in the Legislative Council. No such motion should entail the resign- 
ation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in favour of it, 
Para $0. 

12. The salaries of ministers and of the President of the Council should be fixed 
by an Act of the local legislature, Para 51. 

13. The Governor should exercise only the ordinary constitutional power of 
dismissing the Cabinet, Para 53. 

14* For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a province the 
Governor should have extraordinary power to issue orders in the name of the govern- 
ment and, if necessary, to overrule his Cabinet, Para $3. 

15. It should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the transfer of any 
district magistrate or district superintendent of police to and from any district, Para 
53 

tfi. If the Governor differs from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) the 
religion or the religious rites of any class of British subjects in British India ; (b) 
any central subject ; or (c) the interests of another province he should have the 
power to refer the question to the Governor-General whose decision shall he final, 
p »ra S3- 

17 - The present electorate should be doubled immediately, Para $9. 

18. The Legislative Councils should have the power to alter the franchise at 
the end of their second term ; provided that any change shall not be carried 
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into effect unless it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported 
by not less than two-tbirds of the numbers present, Para 60. 

19* Unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrage 
one-third of the population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941, two-thirds 
in 1951 and the whole in 1961. Para 60. 

20. The question of further extension of the franchise in Burma should be left 
to the discretion of the local Legislative Council. Para 61. 

21. The Provincial Legislative Council should be enlarged, Para 61. 

22. The official bloc should be entirely eliminated, Para 65. 

23. The Governor should have the power to nominate to the Legislative Council 
for the purpose of particular bills not more than two experts Para 6$. 

24. The nomination of non-officials should be entirely done away with, Para 66. 

2$. Except in the case of Europeans in all provinces, Anglo-Indians and depressed 

classes in Madras, Karens and Indians in Burma, communal electorate should be 
abolished. Paras 81, 83, 78, 84 and 85. 

26. Seats should be reserved tor other minorities in joint electorates. The 
members of a community for whom seats are reserved should be free to contest other 
seats in general constituencies, Para 69. 

27. In provinces in which they are in a minority Muslims should be given the 
privilege of having seats reserved for them in joint electorates, either on a population 
basis or on their voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them ; and 
further they should be permitted to contest seats in general co.isri*uenr«es beyond 
the number actually reserved for them, Para 72. 

28. Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and fo; Sikhs in other provinces 
where their numerical strength entitles them to representation should be reserved 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever may be 
more favourable to them, without prejudice to their right to contest other seats in 
constituencies, Para 73 and 74. 

29 In Bengal there should be no separate electorates for Hindus and Muslims 
and no reservation of seats, but the two communities should vote in a joint electorate, 

Para 73 

30. Separate electorates should be formed for the depressed classes in Madias, 
Para 78. 

31. In the Bombay Presidency seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting s'rength whichever is more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
constituencies Para S9 

32. In Assam scats should be. reserved in joint electorates for the backward 
and depressed classe in the Surma valley and for the indigenour primitive races 
and backward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. Para 79. 

33. In the remaining provinces seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
i n joint electorates without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
constituencies, Para 79. 

34. In Madras and Assam seats should be allotted to the backward classes, it 
being left to the local governments to form electorates, if possible, or otherwise to 
fill the seats by nomination. Para 80. 

3$. In the United Provinces five seats should be reserved for the backward classes 
in joint electorates. Para 80. 

36. In Bihar and Orissa seats should be reserved for the aborigines and the back- 
ward and hill tribes in joint electorates Para 80. 

37. Indian Christians should have reserved seats in joint electorates, Para 81. 

38. Europeans should continue to have separate electorates in all provinces, 
except in the Central Provinces where a mixed constituency of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians should be formed, Para 82. 

39. Except in Bombay, the Central Provinces and partially in Madras, seats 
for Anglo Indians should be reserved in joint electorates. Para 83. 

40. Hie representation of Indians in the Burma Legislative Council should be 
on the same basis as at present ; but their number should be increased in proportion 
to the increase in the total membership of the Council. Para 85. 
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41. The reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas in 
Bombay should be abolished. Para 86. 

42. Seats should be allotted to commerce and industry in all provinces by special 
constituencies. Para 87. 

43. Seats should be given to the planters in Madras, Assam and Bihar and Orissa 
in special constituencies, Para 88. 

44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry in Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces in special constituencies. Para 89. 

45. Seats should be allotted to labour by reservation in general constituencies in 
Bombay and by separate electorates in other provinces. 90. 

46. Seats should be reserved for land-holders in special constituencies) Para 91. 

47. The representation of the Universities should be at the same strength as 
at present except that one more seat should be allotted to the three universities of 
Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow, Tan 92. 

48. The University franchise should be confined to numbers of the Senate or 
in the case of the Dacca University, the Court of the University, Para 92. 

49. In every province five per centum of the total seats in the Legislative Counr:; 
should be reserved for women. Election should be by joint or separate electorates, 
but if this be found impracticable representation may be given to women by nomina- 
tion, Para 93. 

50. The term of the provincial legislatures should be extended to four years. 
Para 94. 

51 The legislative power in the provinces should l** vested in the Governor and 
the Legislative Council, and in the case of the Untied Provinces also the Senate, 
Para 95. 

52. The local lug is.» lure. shc-uM have the power to make laws for he peace and 
good government of the province i.i respect of all provincial subjects ; but it should 
cm be empowered' without the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council 

> repeal or alter as to the province any law relating to n provincial subject enacted 
by the Indian Legislature before the commencement of the new constitution, Para 95. 

53. No proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys 
for any purpose should be made except on the recommendation of the Cabinet, 
Para 97. 

54 - Without the previous sanction of the Cabinet it should not be lawful for 
any member of the local legislature to introduce any measure affecting the public 
revenues 0/ the province or imposing any charge on those revenues. J’ara 97. 

55 The power to assent to or withhold assent for any bills passed by the 
local legislature should vest in the Governor. Para 98. 

56 When the Central Government has been popularised in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee, the Governor-Genual in Council may he 
authorised to assent to bills reserved for his consideration and to disallow provincial 
legislation within twelve months from the date of its receipt by him. 

57 - The Governor should have the power in rases of emergent y 10 authorise 
such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of -he province. 
Para 99. 

5 ?- A second chamber in the provinces in unnecessary except in <hc United 
I ro vinces, where a second chamber should be created tentatively for a period of 
ten years, Para 104. 

59 - The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United Province* should be the 
same as the present franchise for the Council of State. The representatives of the 
depressed classes in the Senate should be elected by members of ;l.e provincial 
legislative council belonging to the depressed ar.d hackward classes, Para 105. 

00. Seats should be reserved for the Muslims n ihe Scratc ir. a joi.u electorate 
on the basis of their population or voting strength whichever is found to be more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right to contest osher stats, Para 105. 

61. In regard to legislation the Serate should hsve core urreni [owe rs with the 
Legislative Council except that all mercy bills sfcu’ci 1 1 initiated in the hcgh!ati\e 
Councils only, Para 105. 

62. Budget and supplies should be voted by, and the ministry should be respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council only, Para 105. 
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63. Differences of opinion between the two chamber^ should be settled at a joint 
sitting of both chambers to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance or at 
the instance of either chamber, Para 10$. 

Other Proposals : — 

64. The existing classification of subjects into provincial and central should be 
re-examined by special committee, Para 106. 

65. Until the Government of India is constituted |on a popular basis by the 
transfer of departments to ministers all the revenues of a province should be at the 
disposal of the local government. The provincial government, however, should be 
subject to the obligation of paying to the government of India such contribution as 
may be fixed by an impartial tribunal, Para 107. 

66. The powers now exercised by the provincial governments in respect of the 
High Courts should in future be exercised by the government of India, Para 108. 

67. The reservation under section 101 of the Government of India Act of one 
third of the seats in the High Courts for members of the Indian Civil Service, should 
be abolished, Para 109. 

68. One third of the judges of the High Courts should be barristers of not less 
than ten years* standing and one third should be advocate or vakils who are not 
barristers. The Chief Justice of the High Court should in all cases be a barrister, 
Para 109. 

69. Except in Madras and Bombay the new provincial governments should be 
free to decide whether the All-India Services should be retained or provincialised. 
Should the Governments decide to provincialise the Services in question due regard 
should be paid to the adequate representation therein of all communities, Para 113. 

70. In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be provincialised. All 
the prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to them, Para 114. 

71. In Madras the two Security Services should remain All-India Services as 
at present, the remaining All-India Services being provincialised, Para 114. 

72. No order affecting the emoluments or pensions, no order of formal censure and 
no order on a memorial shall be passed to the disadvantage of any officer of an All- 
India or provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 
Any officer belonging to an All-India Service or appointed by the Secretary of State 
will be entitled to appeal to that authority against any such order, Para 11$. 

73. It should be opent to the governments of Madras and Bombay to equip and 
maintain a local military force and a local militia, Para 116. 

74. The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief should be entitled to inspect the 
local army and pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance ; but they should 
not be entitled to direct the reduction of the force or any other step which will render 
the force less efficient, Para 116. 

75. Immediate steps should be taken by the provincial governments to effect the 
separation of executive from judicial functions, Para 117. 

76. Reforms should be introduced into the North-West Frontier Province on the 
lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms, Para 118. 

77. The power of superintendence and control of the Governor General in 
Council over the provincial governments should be exercised only for such purposes 
as may be specified and differences of opinion between the Governor General in 
Council and a local Government as to the right of the former to intervene in 
provincial affairs should be decided by a special tribunal, Para 119. 

78. The Governor General may supersede a local government and carry on the 
administration in case of breakdown or inability to maintain law and order to the 
province but not in the case of financial insolvency. But the Governor General may 
take any steps that he considers necessary to enforce the payment of any debt due by 
a local government. Para 119. 

79. The Governor General should have the power to overrule a provincial govern- 
ment for the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity, Para 119. 

80. Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Governor General 
should have power to suspend a provincial legislative council, Para 119. 

81. The Governor- General-in- Council with the approval of the Secretary of State 
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should have power to take any province under his immediate authority and manage- 
ment. Para. 119 
The Central Government 

8a. All subjects except the defence of India and its relations with foreign and 
Indian States should be transferred to the control of ministers responsible to the 
legislature, para, 123. 

23. Without the previous sanction of the Governor- General it shall no: be com- 
petent to the Legislature to deal with any measure affecting : — 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing any charge on the reve- 
nues of India ; or 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects in 
India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s military, naval, or 
air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes or states ; or any 
measure — 

(1) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, wbv..h has 
not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(tii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor-General. 
Para 123. 

84. The Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist of not more than two 
executive councillors and not more than six ministers. Para 125. 

85. The appointment both of executive councillors and ministers should be made 
by the Governor-General at his own discretion, Para 125 

86. Half the members of the Cabinet, of the Governor-General should be Indians, 
Para, 125. 

87. One executive councillor or minister should be a member of the Council of 
State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and where they are not already mem- 
bers of the Legislature they should become such members ex-officio. Para 125. 

88 Both the members of the Executive Council and ministers should have the 
right to address either chamber of the Legislature but they should only have the 
right to vote in the chamber of which they are members, Para 125. 

89. The Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 members, Paras 126 and 128. 

90. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly the Governor General in 
Council shall have the power to nominate ten experts, Para 127. 

91. Europeans should be returned by separate electorates, Para 129. 

92. The representatives of all other communities and of labour and women 
should be returned by joint electorates, Para 129. 

93. In the case of the Depressed Classes. Sikhs Anglo-Indians, Christians, labour 
and women, should election bv joint cleetorarcs present «\ny insuperable difficulty 
recourse should be had to indirect elections, Para 129. 

94. Landholders and Indian and European commerce should have special consti- 
tuencies, Para 129. 

95. The President of the Legislative Assembly should be elected by the Assembly 
from amongst its own members, Para 130. 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to five years, Para 130. 

97. The strength of the Council of State should be increased from sixty to one 
hundred, Para 131. 

98. Seats in the Council of State should be distributed amongst the various com- 
munities and interests in the same proportion in which they are now held. The pre- 
sent proportion between the elected and nominated scats should be maintained, 
Para. 131. 

'I he Secretary of State and the India Office : — 

99- The power to raise loans should be vested in the Government of India and it 
should be left to that Government to employ such agency as may seem desirable for 
this purpose, Para 133. 

100. The recruitment for the services should be in the hands of the Government 
of India or of the provincial governments, as the case may be, Para 133. 

101. The appointment of representatives to international organisations such as 
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the League of Nations, should be made by the Government of India and not by the 
Secretary of State, Para 133. 

102. With the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry in the provinces 
the rules under Section 19A of the Government of India Act, restricting the Secretary 
of State's power of intervention, should be extended to the whole provincial field, 
Para 134. 

103. In the case of subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central 
Government the above rule should apply, Para 134. 

104. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. If, however, it is 
retained it would be reconstituted in such a way that half the members are Indians 
elected from the members of the Central Legislature, Para 15. 

105. So long as the Secretary is to discharge his functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred to the Government of India he should be 
assisted by the appointment of two Indian Under-Secretaries of State of whom at 
least one should find a place in Parliament, Para 135. 

106. So long as India does not obtain Dominion Status the Indian point of view 
should be represented in Parliament. Provision should accordingly be made for the 
representation of Indians in the British Parliament, Para 136. 

Mi sen Ua wows : — 

107. A military college should immediately be established in India and in other 
respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be carried out, Para 137 

108. A Supreme Court should be established in India, Para 138. 

109. A declaration of certain fundamental rights should be embodied in the 
Government of India Aci, Para 139. 

110. Provision should be mat le in the Government of India Act which would 
enable full Dominion Status to be attained without the necessity for further inquiries 
by statutory commissions or other agency, Para 140. 


Minutes of Dissents. 

A careful perusal of the minutes of dissent and explanatory memoranda attached 
to the report reveals the fact that several attempts at compromise were made on 
many points, mostly in vain, more especially on the question of separate electorates 
for Muslims. 

Sir Sankaran X b/V, fittja X at rah Alt and Sun fur Shivdcv Singh , who took their 
stand uncompromisingly lor the abolition of separate communal electorates, pointed 
out that communalism had infected national life and that one Chief justice exclaim 
cd before the Committee with a gesture of despair that he and his colleagues had 
to recommend candidates for appointment on the communal basis at the instance 
of the members of Government who owed their position to communal electorates. 
The demands of the All-Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi cut at the root of the 
representative Government. There was no spontaneous demand for separate 
electorates on the part of Muslims even in 1 907 , but it was put forward by them 
only at the instigation of an official whose name is well-known. 

Sir Sankaran and his two colleagues also urged that the military budget should 
be under the control of the Assembly and it should be cut down to one-third of the 
present figure since one-third of the army was kept for the maintenance of Internal 
security, one-third for the defence of the frontier and one-third as covering the' troops. 
They also recommended only for Bengal adult suffrage in order to ease the Hindu- 
Muslim tension in that province. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleaded strongly for the separation of Burma and he said that 
it received strong support from the Burma Government. The Bunnans feel, said 
Sir Arthur, that they have little or nothing in common with the Indian and argues 
that the question of the future financial and military relations between India and 
Burma could be easily decided by an authoritative tribunal presided over by a 
Representative of Parliament. Sir Arthur was for tew and order in the provinces 
being in the hands of an official or non-official not necessarily elected, but as for 
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Madras this portfolio could be in the hands of the Chief Minister for in this province 
evidence did not disclose the same uneasiness regarding the transfer of these sub- 
jects. Sir Arthur was strongly for the maintenance of the All-India services throughout 
India recruited as at present and held that to tamper with the present arrangement 
would prove to be a calamity. He was for separate communal representation and 
against the doubling of the present franchise. He recommended the starting of 
public schools as, in his opinion, the establishment of a dominion army was a lengthy 
process. Finally, he wanted statutory safeguards against discriminatory legislation. 

Raja Nawab Ali was for reforms for the Frontier on the same lines as for the rest 
of British India and objected to the reservation of law and order in Bengal. 

Sir Zulfiqar Alt Klian and Dr. A. Suhr award y used very strong language against 
the attitude and activities of the Hindu Sabha and revealed the differences experienced 
;n the committee on the communal question by observing that throughout the 
discussions one thing that came out most prominently was that Moslem rights and 
interests were treated with the utmost contempt and injustice. No canons of 
democracy would condone the crime of reducing the majority into a minority, but this 
had actually been done by the ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

After pointing out how both these members and Sir Arthur Froom were outvoted 
by the casting vote of Sir Sankaran Nair and with the help of Sir H. S. Gour and Mr. 
Shivdev, the authors of these minutes of dissent remarked that the manifestation of this 
malevolent spirit was but a symptom of what might happen if the safeguards provided 
for the minorities were abolished. In equally strong terms did they urge for a statutory 
Muslim representation in the Cabinet and observed finally that until Hindus and 
Muslims composed their difference the neutral British element must remain to deal 
out equal justice to all. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour occupied 1 50 pages of the document, traversing the entire 
ground of reforms and finally emphasising his objection to the separation of Sind, 
the retention of an All-India service in the Madras Presidency, the establishment of 
a Second Chamber in U. P. and the reservatio n of law and order in Bengal He 
vigorously pleaded for the establishment of a Privy Council (besides the Supreme 
Court) for it would, in his opinion, with one strike, settle the vexed question of rela- 
tionship between the British India and the Indian States. 

Mr. Kiiubhai Pmnchand t in a separate report, while agreeing largely with the 
recommendations of the main Committee, made certain changes which, in his own 
words, were directed towards the establishment of full responsibility and autonomy 
in each province, but providing for the stability and progrestiveness of the 
Provincial Governments by freeing the judiciary from any shadow of political control 
by ensuring the direction of the police without a communal or particularise bias 
a r.d by the strengthening of the administration by the assistance of the element of 
all India services which would secure the recuitment of the best men. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah also appended a note on the depressed classes. 



The Hartog Committee Report 

The report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission which 
was appointed to make enquiries into the growth of education in British India, was 
issued on the 18 th October 1929 . The committee was composed of the following 
members : — 

Sir Philip Hartog, Kt. C. I. E. (Member of the Public Service Commission,) 
Chairman ; 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bart, K. C. B. (formerly Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Education, Eng!) 

Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Kt. (Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University.) 

Sir George Anderson. Kt. C . 1 . E., (Director of Public Instruction, Punjab) : 

Raja Narendra Nath (Member of the Legislative Council of the Punjab) ; 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi (Deputy President of the Madras Legislative Council). 

The Committee's review of the growth of education reveals many points of 
fundamental interest for the political future ot India. 

The largely increased enrolment in primary schools, says the Report, indicates 
that the old time apathy of the masses is breaking down. There has been a social 
and political awakening of the women of India and an expressed demand on their 
behalf for education and social reform. There has been rapid progress in the 
numbers of Mohammedans receiving instruction. Efforts have been '.made to 
improve the condition of the depressed classes and those classes are beginning to 
respond to that efTort and to assert their right to education. 

On all sides there has been a desire on the part of leaders of public opinion to 
understand and to grapp’e with the complex and difficult problems of education ; 
and large additional expenditure has been proposed by Education Ministers and 
willingly voted by the Legislative Councils. That is the one side of the picture, but 
there is another. 

Ineffective System 

Throughout the whole educational system there is waste and ineffectiveness. In 
the primary system, which should be designed to produce literacy and the capacity 
to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. The vast increase in 
numbers in primary schools produces no commensurate increase in literacy, for only 
a small proportion of those who are at the primary stage reach Class IV, in which 
the attainment of literacy may be expected. 

In one province, despite a very large increase in the number of primary schools 
and pupils and in the expenditure, the number of pupils who reached Class IV was 
actually less by nearly 30,000 in 1927 than it was ten years previously. It is to be 
remembered that under the present conditions of rural life, and with the lack of suitable 
vernacular literature, a child has very little chance of attaining literacy after leaving 
school ; and, indeed, even for the literate, there are many chances of relapse into 
illiteracy. 

The wastage in the case of girls is even more serious than in the case of boys. 
The disparity in education and Rtetacy between women and men so far from 
decreasing by the effort made is actually increasing. The disparity between the 
wealthier parts of the country and the poorer parts also tends to increase. 

Advance or Secondary Education 

In the sphere of secondary education there has been an advance in some respects, 
notably in the average capacity of the body of teachers in their improved conditions 
ot service and training and in the attempt to widen the general activities of school 
life. But here again there are grave defects of organisation. 

The whole system of secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that 
eveiybody who enters secondary school should prepare himself for the university ; 
and t le immense numbers of failures at matriculation and in the university examina- 
tions indicate a great waste of effort. Such attempts as have been made to provide 
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vocational and industrial training have little contact with the educational system 
and are therefore largely infructuoas. 

Object of a University Misunderstood 

Many of the university and colleges show marked improvements in their methods 
of teaching and in the amount of original work which they have produced and in 
some of them there is undoubtedly. a better training for corpoiate life than formerly. 
But the theory that a university exist mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examination still finds too large acceptance in India ; and we wish that there were 
more signs that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant and 
self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions. They have been hampered 
in their.work by being overcrowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education and of whom many would be far more likely, to succeed in 
other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for education 
by the legislatures of India* but the improvement and expansion of education do not 
depend merely on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is 
a well-directed policy carried out by effective and competent agencies determined to 
eliminate waste of all kinds. At almost every point that organization needs re- 
consideration and strengthening ; and the relations of the bodies responsible for the 
organization of education need readjustment. 

Position of The Govt, of India 

We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education 
has been unfortunate ; and holding as we do that education is essentially a national 
service we are of opinion that step? should be taken to consider anew the relation of 
the Central Government with this subject. 

We have suggested that the Government of India should serve as a centre of 
educational information for the whole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the 
educational experience of the different provinces. But we regard the duties of the 
Central Government as going beyond that. We cannot accept the view that it should 
be entirely relieved of all responsibility for the atiainment of universal primary 
education. It may be that some of the provinces in spite of all efforts will be unable 
to provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and thw Government of India should 
therefore be constitutionally enabled to make good such financial deficiencies in the 
interests of India as a whole. 


Position of Ministers 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the repon&ibilities of Ministers 
in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion that they 
have been reduced too much already by a devolution on local bodies which has taken 
the control of primary education to a large extent out of their hands, with unfortunate 
results. The relations between Provincial Governments and local bodies demand 
further consideration and adjustment. 

The formation of an educated -electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent 
legislation, powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a way that the 
Ministers responsible to the legislature™ have no effective control of the expenditure 
of money voted for mass education ; and in some cases, owing to inadequate inspec- 
tion, they have little information as to the results of that expenditure* 

It is clear that the new factor of Ministerial responsibility has not keen taken 
sufficiently into account 

The Directors of Public Instruction have been loyal and enthusiastic but they are 
grappling with immense responsibilities without sufficient support, the headquarter 
staffs of provinces should be largely increased so that important schemes of develop- 
ment may be considered with greater care and the ordinary woifc of education 
supervised more effectively. An increase in the inspecting stafb should lead to 
economy and not to extravagance. The reconstitution of the provincial educational 
•Enrices can suffer no farther delay. 
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Education or Girls 

Despite the ‘growing increase in girls' education, the measures taken to promote 
it have been inadequate. The education of the girl is the education of the mother. 
The school-education of each additional girl counts more towards the future than the 
school-education of an additional boy. We are definitely of opinion that, in the 
interests of the advance of Indian education as a whole priority should now be given 
to the claims of girls* education in every scheme of expansion. 

India has reached a critical stage in the development of her education, and the 
decisions to be made are of vital importance. It will be for those in authority to 
consider wbat shall be the next step. If we have taken a broad view of our reference, 
it is in the hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to those responsible 
for the great task that lies before them. 

Growth or Education 

Chapter III of the report gives important statistical data relating to the growth 
of education and of educational expenditure during the years 1917 to 1927. 

It is a fair inference from the figures, says the report, that the country is now 
prepared to an increasing extent to make sacrifice for the cause of education. 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter of primary national 
importance, an indispensable agency in the difficult task of ‘nation building.* The 
attention given to it by legislative c ouncils is both a symptom and evidence of this 
recognition. The transfer of the Department of Education to popular control, as 
represented by a Minister, has both increased the public interest in it and made 
it more sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 

Nor is it only the luthorities and the well to-do classes that have welcomed and 
encouraged the spread of education. Communities which had for long been 
educationally backward, like the Mohammedan community have awakened to the 
need and possibilities of education for their children. The movement has spread 
to the depressed classes and even to the tribal aborigines and has stirred a much 
larger proportion of the people than before to demand education as a right. 

Provincial Measures. 

In many provinces comprehensive measures of reform, whether by way of legisla- 
tion or otherwise are under consideration, and steps have been taken to deal with 
the unsatisfactory features of the system. New agencies of local or institutional 
control have been established. A new type of university organisation has been 
created ; facilities for professional and technical training have been extended and 
made more varied ; the methods of training teachers have in some provinces been 
overhauled and made more effective ; the pay and conditions of service of teachers 
have been improved ; curricula have been recast and widened ; and unrecognised 
schools have been drawn into the public system. 

Workers in the field of education in India have admirable material to deal with ; 
the Indian boy and the Indian girl are not lacking in innate intelligence and in 
capacity to benefit by that training of body, mind and character which a well-planned 
system of education can give. 


University Education. 

That the universities and colleges of India are at the present moment turning out 
laxge number* of graduates who cannot find employment is well-known. 

There can be little doubt that one of the main attractions of the universities and 
colleges to men who have no taste for academic studies and insufficient qualifica- 
tions for punning them, is* the insistence on a university degree by a Government 
and other employers as a passport to service. If Government were to abandon that 
requirement for all appointments in which it is not really needed, the pressure on the 
universities and colleges would probably be lessened. We suggest that for many 
clerical appointments Government examinations comparable to the examinations of 
the Civil Service Commissioner in England and specially designed for the purpose 
they m intended to meet might replace the requirement that candidates for these 
appointments should possess a nniversiry degree. The appointments that we have in 
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mind are purely clerical appointments and not appointments to the higher services 
for which the number of candidates is relatively small and which do not materially 
affect the numbers in the universities. 

The universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting either intellec- 
tually or materially by their university training. To many hundreds the years of 
training mean a waste of money and of precious years of youth ; nor is it only private 
money which is wasted. Each student in a university or college costs in every 
country far more than his fees, sometimes five or six times as much, and this money 
in India comes in part from ihe public purse. If these students who now goto a 
university or a college without being really fitted for higher work were diverted in 
large numbers at an earlier stage to careers better suited to their capacity, money 
would be set free for more profitable educational uses, and the training of the 
best men could be appreciably mproved The overcrowding of univers'ties and 
colleges by men of whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the quality 
of university education. 

The extension of technical training, which is far more expensive than literary 
training, has been widely advocated. We fully sympathise with the desire to develop 
technical training though we feel bound to point out that the training of technical 
experts only creates more unemployed, unless there are industries to absorb them. 
A few universities have opened their own Employment Bureaus, an example which 
deserves to be more widely followed. 

Girls* Education 

Coming to the girls' education the report says. — 

Our survey of the figures relating to the girls' education has been somewhat 
depressing. But there are many features in the general picture to give encouragement 
for the future. 

There are many admirable institutions for the education of girls scattered over 
British India, and there are signs of a general awakening to which the women 
themselves are contributing in no small measure. Almost everywhere there are 
hopeful signs and good promise for future progress. There has been a keen desire 
for education and knowledge on the part of the women, even in the provinces where 
‘purdah* is most strong. As a result women belonging to all communities are 
realising not only the immediate need for eradication of we 11 -recognised social evils 
but also the urgent desirability of educating their daughters, not necessarily for 
employment or high scholarship, but at least to be more efficient as wives and 
educated mothers in their own homes. 

The attitude of the public and parents in regard to early marriage, has consider- 
ably changed in recent years and the age of marriage is gradually rising. Moreover, 
legislation with a view to raise the age of marriage is under consideration. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the work of the Indian Women's 
University at Poona and its associated institutions Excellent work is being done 
by such organisations as the Seva Sadan at Bombay, Poona and Madras— an 
association controlling large numbers of night schools, adult classes, home classes 
and domestic arts classes for women. In Bengal, the Punjab and other provinces, 
there are many private and unrecognised associations conducting adult classes for 
women, maintaining widows' homes and doing social work amongst the poorer 
classes of the community. . . 

Of late women's activities have spread in the educational, social, economical 
and political spheres of life, and as a result of this there have been started in many 
provinces associations, clubs, homes for adult women's education, social service 
centre, health and welfare associations and rescue homes mainly through the initia- 
tive and organising efforts of public-spirited women. 

All these activities have necessarily infused a new spirit among educated women 
and have widened their out-look. The new movement has received fresh impetus 
from the All-India Conferences of Women, which have now become annual functions 
and which are attended by large numbers of women delegates from every province. The 
delegates on their return to their provinces are keeping alive the interest of women 
in their educational needs by the holding of meetings and by explaining the aims and 
objects of the All-India Conferences. A result, therefore, of these Conferences has 
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been that an extensive propaganda on educational and social reform matters has been 
carried on in most provinces by local organisations. 

There are indications that the Indian women’s demands and aspirations to parti- 
cipate in the wider social and public activities of the country are everywhere receiving 
consideration and the rare opportunities which have been given so far to women on 
legislative bodies and local bodies have been used already to assist in the removal of 
social evils. 

Position in Bengal 

Analysing the position of the different provinces the report says : — 

In Bengal, except in the big towns, the position is extremely depressing. An over- 
whelming majority of girls leave school after the first year and soon relapse into igno- 
rance. In spite ot the very large number of girls’ schools only 17 per cent of the 
girls in Class I reach even Class II. The girls' primary schools are mainly staffed by 
men and co-education has been so little resorted to that only 14 per cent of the girls 
under instruction in institutions are reading in boys’ schools. 

In the high and university stages the Hindus have made some progress, but among 
Mohammedans, who form the majority of the population, the higher education of 
women has scarcely begun. 


Moslem Education 

On the question of the provision for religious instruction in schools and reservation 
of seats or provision for segregate schools for Muhammadans the report says : — It 
is obvious that if the system of primary education is to be rescued from the waste 
and ineffectiveness which afflict it, a great effort has to be made and the system of 
primary schools has to be reorganised. For that purpose it is of the first importance 
to decide whether the relatively ineffective and expensive plan of maintaining segre- 
gate schools for Mahomedans shall be continued, or whether arrangements for pro- 
viding them with opportunities for religious instruction and observance in the 
ordinary schools shall be adopted. There can be no doubt that if in prorvinces where 
the educational progress of the Mahomedan community is impeded by leligious diffi- 
culties, such arrangements for religious instruction can be made as wil induce that 
community to send its children to- ordinary schools, the public system will gain both 
in economy and efficiency and much will be done to free the community from the 
handicap and reproach of educational backwardness. 

Arrangements of the kind that we suggest would obviously be facilitated by an 
increase in the number of qualified Mahomedan teachers in the ordinary schools and 
by the provision of separate hostels in schools and colleges where boarding accom- 
modation is provided. 

We need hardly say that where the path of educational progress of other commu- 
nities is blocked in a similar degree by difficulties connected with religious instruction 
arrangements similar to those made for Mahomedans shoutd be conceded to those 
communities. 

We fully appreciate the force of the general arguments against a policy of “reser- 
vations” or ‘preferences’ in favour of particular communities or groups or sections of 
a people, and we admit that special reservations or preferences inside a public system 
of education of a democratic community require justification. A fair field and no 
favour is a maxim which commands ready assent. Yet in India no one now disputes 
that if the ‘depressed* and *untouchAbIe* classes are to be enabled to start fair, some- 
thing special must be done for them, and to this extent they are treated as favoured 
communities. Again, ‘the most efficient system is the best* appears to be a self- 
evident truth. But ‘efficiency* is not an absolute but a relative term ; it denotes the 
degree in which a machine, an institution or a system achieves its aim, and the degree 
in which the amount or value of the product corresponds to the amount of effort or 
money expended in producing it. The efficiency of a single school may, perhaps, be 
judged by reference to a relatively restricted aim, but the efficiency of a public 
educational system must be judged by reference to a very broad aim. In India, if 
anywhere, a description of that aim as nothing short of nation-building will find ready 
acceptance. 

If, therefore, special arrangements inside the public system of education were made 
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now and possibly for some time to come, to enable the Mahomedan community, to 
take its full share in the life and in ihe advance of the nation, this would not, in our 
opinion, be inconsistent either with sound democratic or sound educational principles. 
We wish we could say that no reservations are necessary and we should certainly wish 
that they should be as small as possible. As complications of an educational system 
they are undesirable in themselves but since in our belief they represent a necessary 
alternative to leaving the Mahomedan community in its present backward state, and 
leaving it to take the poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, 
we have no hesitation in embracing that alternative as justifiable on broad grounds 
of national policy. 

We suggest, therefore, that provincial Governments should carefully consider the 
question of reservation of a suitable number of places for Mahomedans in those 
publicly managed institutions in which it is not possible at present to admit all 
applicants. If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent the necessity for 
reservations will disappear. 

The particular form and degree of reservations made in favour of Mahomedans 
will differ in different provinces and in some provinces they will no doubt be slight. 

We are of opinion that if a reconstruction of the educational system is carried 
out iu certain provinces by a well-arranged and equitable distribution of schools and 
by a development of vernacular schools, the need for ‘reservation* will be much 
less than would appear at present to be necessary. But in any ease, during this 
period of reconstruction, and until Mahomedans have recovered lost ground, reserva- 
tion will probably be necessary in some provinces. It is significant that in the 
Punjab, while the number of Mahomedan pupils rose from 159,791 in 1917 to 545,831 
it was not found necessary to have any ‘reservations' in any school. 

We would again add, as we did when dealing with the question of religious 
instruction, that if in the case of other communities the same necessity is found to 
exist for making special arrangements, whether by way of reservation of places 
or otherwise to secure or encourage their educational advace as has been found to 
exist in the case of Mahomedans, similar concessions should be made to those 
communities. 

Depressed Classes 

Coming to the education of the Depressed Classes the Committee says : — 

Two policies have been suggested for meeting the educational needs of the 
depressed classes. In the view of many of our witnesses their interests can best be 
saleguarded by a policy of extending the system of segregate schools and of providing 
separate supervising staffs for these schools. The other policy is to admit the 
children of the depressed classes on equal terms into the ordinary schools. 

Wc are strongly of the opinion that the policy of the ‘mixed school* is the right 
one. The system of segregate schools tends necessarily to emphasise rather than 
to reduce the differences between the depressed classes and the other Hindu castes. 

We are aware that it may still be necessary in a few places particularly in those 
places where a great majority of the local population belong to the depressed classes 
to provide schools for them ; but such schools should be regarded as ordinary 
public schools and not as segregate institutions. In our opinion, the more the 
special schools tend to become mixed scho 'Is the better it will be for all sections 
of the people. 

There is a further reason why we consider it essential that the orders of the 
Provincial Governments in regard to the free admission of depressed class pupils 
into the ordinary schools should be enforced immediately and rigorously. Our 
Review has shown not only that compulsion has been introduced already in a 
considerable number of areas, but that many schemes for compulsion are likely to be 
adopted during the next few years. If under schemes for compulsion separate 
schools have to be provided for the depressed classes in many areas the cost of the 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased. The figure for the 
enrolment of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools during the last five jrears 
nave shown the extent to which prejudice is dying out and when compulsion is intro- 
duced on a large scale it will, we hope, be only a matter of time before all c J. a ** es °* 
the community become accustomed to new and more wholesome conditions of life. 
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We desire to point out in conclusion that it will not be sufficient for Government 
merely to insist on the admission of the children of the depressed classes to the 
ordinary schools. It will be necessary to see that the regulations are carried out in 
the spiri t as welj as in the letter, and that the children are treated on equal terms 
in all respects wjth the children of other communities. 

European Education 

Referring to the education of Europeans and Anglo-Tndi.ins the report says : — 

In view of the numerous representations which have been made to us, it will 
be convenient briefly to summarise the results of our survey of European schools. 

The proposal to make European education a central and non-votable subject is 
undesirable, and its adoption would be prejudicial to the interests of the community. 

If uniformity and co-ordination are needed, a representative central body, possibly 
with powers to control and conduct examinations, might be established without 
interfering with provincial responsibility foi European education. 

In view of differences in religion, language and conditions of life, the retention 
of European schools in the hills and of the Urge European schools in the towns 
is necessary and desirable. But, in the in* crests of the great majority of the poorer 
pupils who have to fit themselves for obtaining appointments through the open door 
of competition and merit, the smaller and less efficient schools should be amal- 
gamated or closed. Such schools if retained would benefit by the admission of a 
larger number of non European pupils. 

The needs of small and isolated bodies of Angol-Indians should be met by the 
award of stipends rather than by the maintenance of a large number of small schools. 

The courses and curricula should be adapted as far possible to the requirements 
of Indian universities ; and the teaching of the vernaculars should be improved. 

Government of India 

Turning to the position of the Government of India in regard to education in the 
country, the Committee recommend the re-establishment of the Bureau of Education 
which was abolished in 1923. Regretting the disappearance of the Government of 
India’s influence on the formation and execution of educational policy, the Committee 
remark that the expansion of education favoured by the Refor.us has been on ill- 
considered lines and neglectful of the proposals made by the Government of Ir dia, 
notably in regard to the best method of provision of vernacular education and for the 
education of women. The committee proceed 

“In our opinion and the opinion of a number of our witnesses, the advice of a 
Central Bureau of Education on a number of matters would be of great value to the 

provinces We think that the growth of education in India would be materially 

d if an efficient central organisation were re-established with the Government of 
- of which the functions would be to give information and advice to the provincial 
: strations and to keep them in close touch wiih each other.” 
a Committee also thinks that constitutional means should be devised to enable 
me Imperial Government to come to the aid of provincial Governments and that the 
Government of India should not continue to be divested of all power to make central 
grants to provincial Governments for mass education. 

I. E. S. Decline 

The Committee make some important observations in regard to the Indian 
Education Service. 

They draw attention to the fact that from 1922 to 1927 the number of sanctioned 
posts declined from 373 to 368 in the case of men and from 42 to 38 in the case of 
women. Equally disturbing, they declare, is the large number of vacant posts, 
which increased from 62 to x 13 in the period mentioned. In this regard the 
Committee remark 

“The progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service accompanied by 
the failure to reconstitute the provincial services (after a period of nearly five years) 
has been disastrous to the organisation of Indian education.” 

The Committee proceeds 

“As a result of the inaction on the part of Government the number of fully 
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Qualified men and women competent to hold the higher post* in the 
has become totally inadequate in every province. Since W* * “ "JLSSSi 
imposible to recruit highly qualified Indians, since the only ordinary • 

normally open to such persons were posts on Rs. 250 at the bottom of the scale in 
the present Provincial Educational Services. Such appointments were not * tt *a®* 1 . 
to men with European qualifications who could secure better prospects m severs 

° th *We tovebeen informed that the delay in constituting a new ProvincialService 
to take the place of the Indian Educational Service haa been due to .ai 
reasons. “In the first place, the proposals regarding the reorganiMtjons in tte^w^nces 
had to be scrutinised by the Secretary of State in order that he might safeg»»ra *n 
existing rights, interests snd prospects of the i-emaining mem Maying pay 

Educational Service, and accord sanction to the creation of new posts carrying p y 

OW “Inthe d aecond' U pTace, although the provincial Governments ‘ (toittriont 

to reorganise the provincial services as they thought fit, • u *>ject to th 
already mentioned, the Government of India considered it advisable toatt p 
tewresome.degreiof uniformity in the pay and cond.tions of service between the 

SeV “We P understand also that in some provinces the proposed reorganisation has been 

postponed from year to year on financial grounds. . ,t*r.h*r*tl«ni 

^ It IS essential that some finality should soon be reached in * h *“ pJJSjncial 
“We are of the opinion that the conditions of service ,n . ** |«r^aan or Jther 
Services should be such as to attract Indian candidates with high European 1 01 
qualifications^and that arrangements should be r »ece*,.ry, to reerm 

Europeans, on special contracts, to posts ° u ' s ' d ' lu ff« 
such men and women, the best interests of Jntlian educai.on must j there 

“Rut we fear that even if satisfactory conditions of service are arrung « 

A-ssf ’- sss 

Educational Service. ^ ^ 0 f contracts made by Government with persons whose 
,a, -‘WuS 7 egard bl to"«he recruitment of Europeans on 

been expressed as to whether a contract e " ter '^ in ? .^/officer concerned, and in one 

“scsfiSi « •- » gi a^ afsj.stsaai’5 

think that it is necessary to make suchamm^Mne » m " P § require the service* of 

Europeans on an unassailable basis, wnen 10c English or technical subjects, 

a European for special purposes, such as the teaching of Enghsn 0T ™ n ^ J and 
a specialcontract/with adequate safeguard* will right tyP* of 
prospects of the new Provincial Services are unlikely to attract me rg n- 

European recruit. . f duration the Committee state that 

Discussing the subject of the of thc ultimate recurring cost of 

calculations have been made m several P r °* ,f }. these ; t appeared that the total 

universal compulsory primary education and th c and might even 

SS£2. Y atSZES&Z ss * . —r «w 


universal compulsion should 
of British India/' 


Minutes of Dissent 


« . , , aonends a dissenting minute to the report 

i?o;o ^orenrfrouafA, one of the members, appe . on of seats in schools for 

He objects to the proposal of the Committee fo ** introducing religious 

Mahomedans and other clasie* and to the euggesuon .or 


»4 
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education in public schools for classes desiring them, as in his opinion, “reservations 
once created tend to become permanent and can be removed only by the intervention 
of a third party." If the special arrangements suggested for Muslims are extended 
to other communities, as in equity they must be extended, he says much confusion 
will be the result. 

Dr. IMhulakshmi Reddi appends a note to the report on women's education. 

Sir Amhertt 8elby Begge in his note has concurred generally in the 
views expressed in regard to the growth of education in British India but he has desire l 
to make some reservations in respect of Chapter V. which in his opinion does not 
adequately represent serious defects of Secondary Education and Chapter VII which 
seems to him to advocate more rapid and extensive expansion of female education 
than is wise or practicable. 


The U. P. Simon Committee Report 

The report of the United Provinces Simon Committee, which was circulated to 
the member*' of the Legislative Council on the 5 th September 1929 is a document of 
267 pages, out of which 124 pages constitute the report proper and 127 pages of 
smaller type an explanatory note by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. Mr. J. P. Srivastava, 
the Chairman, appends a note of five pages regarding Dr. Khan's note to enable 
its being understood in its proper perspective. ( for the personnel of the Conimittee 
m Regufr 1928 vol. Up. 2 88.) 

The report is unanimous. Dr. Khan’s note being only an explanatory one with 
just a entail difference regarding the retention of the Indian Civil and Police 
Services. The most curious feature of the report, however, is the proviso of the 
Minister-member, Baja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, who agrees to the report except 
•o far as it is inconsistent with the statement of the Ministry made before the Joint 
Free Conference at Lucknow. It is nowhere mentioned what evidence the Ministers 
gave. 

The report proper is divided into three parts. Part I reviews the working of 
the 1919 reforms in the province. Numerous defects in the working of dyarchy 
have been discussed. The committee thinks that, examined a little closely, the 
dyarchical system of government would appear to be a contradiction in terms. The 
achievements of the various departments under the Reforms are briefly examined. 

Commenting on the small percentage of the population at present enfranchised, 
namely. 3-5 per cent., the committee shows that the electors evinced greater interest 
in each successive election. The committee strongly criticizes the huge size of the 
constituencies. It also discusses in detail the attitude of the Council towards the 
transferred as well as reserved departments and finds that its attitude has been 
eminently reasonable. 

Commenting on the difficulties of local bodies, the committee thinks that there 
has been injudicious relaxation of control from the headquarters and holds that 
local self-government is by no means inconsistent with an effective survey, occasional 
control or stimulus of the central authority. .... 

The committee concludes the survey by saying that dyarchy is unworkable, 
cumbersome and illogical. The province has made the best of this awkward system 
for nine years and there seems to be no reason why it should be saddled with it 
any longer. The province has made the most of the Reforms and established its 
claim to a further substantial instalment. The Legislature has shown increased 
responsibility. There is a marked awakening in the electorate and the reserved and 
transferred departments under successive Ministers have made remarkable progress 

« the insuperable difficulties of finance and the political conditions prevailing 
country during the nine* years. The committee ventures to think that for 
reasonableness and a real desire to work the Reforms the province has shown itself 
second to none in India. . . ( 

Part IJ discusses some principal objections taken to the grant of provincial 
autonomy. The communal tension has been dismissed as a passing peace. The 
unseat cleavage along communal lines is due very largely to the fact that in the 
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expected Reforms each community is out to get for itself the most it can. The 
minority community probably thinkB that now is the chance to drive hard the bar- 
gain, because it knows that constitutional problems cannot be solved without its 
co-operation. The committee recommends the following safeguards for the Muslims 
Tnw Bh° u ld have30 per wnt repreBentation in the Legislature according to the 
1916 Pact, also a due share of the nominations that are in the Governor's unfettered 
prerogative. Witn regard to separate electorates the committee thinks that as long 
as the present estrangement between the two communities exists, they seem to be an 
unavoidable necessity. Their recommendation is that separate electorate be allowed 
for the present but it should be open for the minority community to decide at any 
time in favour of joint electorates. This amendment may be effected by the provin- 
cial Council provided that three-fourths of the members of the minority community 
in the Council agree. The Muslims should have adequate representation on all local 
autonomous bodies. Guarantees may be given for the protection and promotion of 
the Urdu language, Muslim education and culture, etc. Regarding representation in 
the services the committee realizes the impracticability of a definite communal pro- 
portion in all services, but recommends that as far as possible one-third of the 
appointments should go to the Muslims. While realizing the difficulty of working 
the provision the committee recommends that the old demand of the Muslims for a 
provision that a Bill or a resolution objected to by three-fourths of the members of a 
community should be disallowed, may further be investigated. 

Similar, though far less comprehensive, safeguards are recommended for the de- 
pressed and backward classes and Anglo-Indians. A notable recommendation is that 
the appointments at present held by the Anglo-Indians in Railways, Customs, Posts 
and Telegraphs ana I. M. D. services and the educational grants of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans be maintained. 


Recommendations. 

Part III embodies the recommendations of the committee, the chief of which are 
as follows : — 

Retention of the Governor’s present emergency powers excepting the 
powers of certification of Bills : a Cabinet of six joint Ministers, the Chief Minister 
selected by the Governor and the others on the advice of the Chief Minister ; the 
Ministry to be removable by an absolute majority except in budget sessions ; a 
bi-cameral Legislature consisting of a lower house of 182 members and an upper 
house of 50 or 60 ; the upper house to have substantial powers of putting a break 
over the lower house ; the deadlocks to be removed by joint sessions ; the upper 
house also to have power to demand a joint session to consider substantial cuts in 
the budget ; the term of the lower house to be five years and of the upper house six 
years ; particular attention is given to franchise ; adult suffrage is dismissed as im- 
practicable at present ; lowering the revenue qualification to the payment of Rs. 10 
and a rent of Rs. 25 ; also the possession of the vernacular upper primary class IV 
certificate or matriculation certificate to be entitled to a vote ; special franchise to 
woman, besides the ordinary qualifications possessed in her own right as woman, whose 
husband possesses a highly restricted franchise qualifications to be also entitled to vote ; 
the committee does not discuss the reforms in the central Government, but contem- 
plates Dominion Status at no distant date ; the strength of the Assembly to be 
doubled and one-fifth of the provincial quota to the Assembly to be returned by the 
local Legislature from its own members ; immediate provincialization of all-India 
Services, safeguarding the rights of the present incumbents ; institution of a provin- 
cial public service commission with wide disciplinary powers ; immediate sepaiation 
of the judiciary from the executive (this reform is regarded as overdue ) ; centraliza- 
tion of the High Court is opposed, and establishment of a Supreme Court is 
recommended. 

Dr. Khan's Note 

Dr. Shafaat Ammad Khan append* what purport* to be an explanatory note, 
which ia far balkier than the main report iteelf. He duenna* at gnat length the 
position of the Muslims in the province and, after remarking that not a single re- 
presentative Muslim in India at the present time approves of the Nehru Report, 
pleads for a statutory g uar antee to Muslims who should not be sacrificed on the 
alter of any theory propped up by any community. 
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A Snub To Db. Khan. 

Mr. Srivastava auestions the propriety of Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan writing a 
note fall of points, which were never discussed in the committee. He complains of 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan trying to convey an impression through his note that the 
Muslims in the U. P. are a down-trodden and forsaken minority. He further re- 

S ets Dr. Shafaat Ahmad dragging in the Nehru Report, which was not discussed in 
e committee. The chairman finally discloses that with the exception of difference 
of opinion on the retention of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad was in complete agreement with the committee's recommenda- 
tions. 


The Bombay Simon Committee Report 

The report of the Bombay Legislative Council Committee, which collaborated with 
the Simon Conference, were circulated to the members of the Legislative Council at 
Poona on the 21th July 1929 along with the minutes of dissent of Syed Miran Muham- 
med Shah, Rao Saheb JD. R. Patil, and Sardar G. N. Majumdar. ( For personnel of 
the Committee see Register 1929 vol. II p. 7 9 .) 

The majority report , in the first place, urges the removal of officials and nomina- 
ted members. After an exhaustive inquiry, they state, they have come to the con- 
clusion that Sind must continue to be a part 01 the Bombay Presidency. 

They suggest that steps should be taken to widen the electorate and to give the 
rural population a larger representation. 

In their opinion the future Legislative Council for the presidency Bhould consist 
of 140 members. In this they give ton reserved seats to the depressed classes, four 
to labour and 31 to Moslems with separate electorates. 

According to their scheme Moslems will retain the separate electorates while the. 
interests of the Mahrattas, the depressed classes and the Indian Christians will be 
ensured by reservation of seats. They also recommend that two additional seats 
should be given to the landholders’ constituency. 

With regard to the provincial executives they hold that the time is now ripe for 
them to recommend that all subjects with the exception of law and order should 
now be transferred to the control o i ministers. Law and order, they think, should 
for some years continue to remain reserved. The existence of serious disorders bet- 
ween the two major communities in the presidency and elsewhere in India makes 
the immediate transfer of this subject to the control of the newly elected Council 
difficult and dangerous. 

They recommend that a period of five years should be provided, during which 
time the new elective Councils should have an opportunity 01 settling down to their 
work and that after that period it should be left to the decision of the Legislative 
Council, with the concurrence of the Upper House which they seek to establish, 
whether the subject should be transferred. 

They propose a unitary provincial government consisting entirely of ministers 
chosen from among the members of the Legislative Council and jointly responsible 
with a Chief Minister should submit the names of the other ministers for the appro- 
val of the Governor. They think that this scheme will put an end to dyarchy when 
the ministry is chosen entirely from the majority party of the Council. 

• The powers of over-riding the tdvice of nis ministers given to the Governor under 
the existing Government of India Act shpald no longer be continued. In the event 
of a breakdown the majority invest the Governor with powers similar to those he 
holds at present as a safeguard against the passing of hasty and ill-considered legis- 
lation or legislation which may discriminate against particular classes or commu- 
nities. 

The majority recommend the creation of an Upper House elected on a different 
franchise and for a longer period than the Lower House. The Second Chamber is 
to consist mainly of representatives of the larger landed and commercial interests. 

The majority do not think that there is any necessity for the continuance of the 
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special powers of vetoing and certifying which are at present vested in the 
Governor. 

Minutes of Dissent 

Sued Miran Muhammad Shah puts in, in his minute of dissent, a strong plea 
for me separation of Sind maintaining that the question of financial deficiency, 
administrative difficulty and future political status will present no real obstacle to 
his recommendations. 

Rao Sahib D. R. Patil demands complete provincial autonomy, including transfer 
of law and order. He opposes the new constitution of a Second Chamber, expresses 
the view that population alone could form the basis of representation, asks for larger 
and more effective representation for the village population, objects to plural consti- 
tuencies, urges the reservation of more than seven seats for Maharattas in the Coun- 
cil and challenges the proposal to increase the representation for Sirdars and 
Inamdars as reactionary. 

Sirdar O. X. Majumdar strongly endorses the recommendation for providing 
adequate representation to special interests such as landholders. He is in favour of 
transfer of law and order, opposes communal electorates, and outlines scheme ol 
financial and Provincial Government. 

Dr. Ambedkar demands adult franchise, complete provincial autonomy, 
a wholly elective legislature, abolition of class and communal electo- 
rates except for Europeans, reservation of 33 scats for moslcms and 15 for the de- 
pressed classes in a legislature composed of MO members. He opposes the 
proposal to set up a Hecond Chamber and suggests that the Governor should Iw 
merely a constitutional head with no emergency powers. He wants a distinct 
provincial civil servics and rapid Judianisation of the services. 


The Punjab Simon Committee Report 

A demand for full respondli)*: gov rum oil for tin* province was made, in the 
majority report of the Punjab Simon Committee which along with the dissenting 
minutes by two Hindus and one Sikh member, were circulated to the members 
of the Punjab Council on the ,VHh July W-U- The dissenting members suggested 
safeguards in the interest of the minorities, and insisted on the vesting of simultaneous 
responsibility in the Central Government for the safety of the Indian Empire against 
disruptive forces. 

The majority report was signed by Captain Sikandcr Hay at Khan. Chairman, 
Mr. Owen Roberta, Chaudhri Chhoturam. and Chatidhri Zafnrullab, while one 
dissenting minute was signed by Raja Narcudranafh and Dr. Narang and the other 
by Bardar Ujjal Singh. 

The majority report says : “We wish to draw the attention of the Indian 
Statutory Commission to certain distinctive and characteristic features for the 
Punjab which distinguish it from the rest of India. The Punjab is pre-eminently 
a land of peasant proprietors almost all of whom belong to the martial races. 
Situated as it is, the province has bad to face successive invasions from the north- 
west and has been the camping ground of both the invading and defending armies. 
This, and its close vicinity to the frontier and tribal territory, has, of nccessjty, 
made the people of this province, sturdy and martial. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Punjab should have been selected as the main recruiting ground for the 
Indian army. It is due to this fact that two-thirds of the existing Indian army 
consists of Punjabis and the pages of history bear testimony to the gallantry and 
devotion of the Punjabis from the time of toe mutiny onwards. In more recent 
tmes during the Great War the Punjab has not only helped to secure victory 
fior the Empire and its Allies, but also won reforms for India. Again the Punjab 
is a markedly liberal province in its outlook and the contrast of social and economic 
status between the different sections of the people is not so sharp in the Punjab 
w in some other provinces, and consequently there is no danger of political power 
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being made a dose preserve in the hands of a small oligarchy. Further, the Punjab 
has been conspicuously successful in working the present Reforms in a spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation, an achievement which in itself is a sufficient proof of 
its capacity to manage its own affairs and which makes its demand for the grant 
of full responsible government irresistible.’* 

. The majority report urges the transfer of all subjects to Ministers. The Governor 
is to be the constitutional head of the province with the necessary powers of veto and 
interference. The Chief Secretary is to be ex-officio secretary to the cabinet. The 
Central Government's power of interference and supervision is to be confined to 
those subjects in which the Central Legislature is interested and to matters 
requiring interference in the interests of the security and stability of the country 
as a whole. 

The form of the country’s government is to be federal, with residuary powers 
vested in the Provincial Government. The majority suggest that autonomy in 
the provinces should wait for the establishment or responsibility in the Central 
Government. As regards the Legislature, it is recommended that there should be 
a unitary provincial chamber elected bv direct vote by constituencies returning 
single members. Local councils should fill half the elected seats of the Council 
of State, and one-fifth of the elected seats of the Assembly. The present division 
of urban and rural should continue. $3parcte electorates must continue for 
Muslims and Sikhs and Europeans. Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians should 
Also be allowed to return their representatives through their own electorates : but 
all communal constituencies should be open to members of every caste or creed 
to contest. 

The Punjab Council’^ strength should be increased to 165 members and 
nominated members should disappear and special constituencies should be abolished. 
The life of the Council and the Assembly should be increased to five years and 
that of the Council of State to seven years. 

Muslims should have one-third of tno scats reserved in both the chambers of the 
Central Legislature. Full weightage should be given to Sikhs in the Punjab 
provided the Muslim majority is not reduced to a minority or equality. It is 
further recommended that Sind be separated and given full reforms, that the 
North-Western Frontier provinces should get the Montford Reforms and Baluchistan 
should also have reforms. 

As regards the services, it is recommended that the I. C. S. and the Police 
Service should continue to be recruited by the Secretary of State and the other 
services should be recruited by the Central Public Service Commission for ail- 
India services and by the Provincial Service Commission for the Provinces. 

Separation of executive from judicial functions should be taken in hand at once 
while the High Court Judges should be appointed on the recommendation of the 
Local Government. 


Hindu Members' Note of Dissent 


Raja Narendranath and Dr. Qakulchand JSarang in their note of dissent declared : 

“The recommendations of the majority arc actuated by purely communal feelings. They 
want communal electorates, communal representation in the Central Legislature, 
reforms for the Frontier And Baluchistan and separation of Sind. If any further 
proof were needed of their limited outlook it is furnished by the fact that they 
do not desire the introduction of responsible Government in the Central legislature 
either to precede or even to synchronise with provincial autonomy. We feel that 
no province would deserve any political advance if it is not prepared to abandon 
communalism. We want that no extension of powers to popular control be made 
unless a proportionate extension of responsibility is made in the Central Government. 

They protest that the Nehru Report has been adopted by the majority so far 
as it is favourable to Muslims and that Frontier reforms has been advocated without 
bearing military experts, belitting the importance of the defence of the Indian 
Empire. They protest that in all these recommendations the majority have gone 
beyond their provincial sphere and not pronounced on any data placed Mora 
them. 

Tho two Hindu members recommend changes in franchise as proposed by the 
Punjab Government They ridicule the proposal of the majority to throw open 
communal constituencies to all the communities. They consider reforms for the 
frontier as a “big jump iuto the unknown.” They propose a second chamber for 
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the province and urge special, concession to the Sikhs. The; propose that the Cabinet 
should represent all the important communities in the province and that law and 
order should be treated as a central subjoct. They opine that the provinces must 
be considered to be creatures of administrative convenience. Otherwise separatist 
tendencies would develop, endangering the commonwealth. 

They recommend that the powers of the local government in the matter of 
taxation should remain the same as at present. 

Sikh Member's Note. 

Sardar XJjjaisingh endorses, mostly in constitutional matters, the views of the 
two Hindu members. He condemns communal electorate and offers, on behalf of 
the 8ikh minority, to do without them if the others do the same. But if the com- 
munal electorates were to continue, he urges full weightage be given to the Sikhs. 
He says the majority agree to full weightage in principle but do not grant it in 
practice. When in U .P., 14 per cent Muslims have 30 per cent representation 
why should not Sikhs who stand on a identical footing have the same representa- 
tion ? He declares that the balance of power between the three principal communities 
would avoid chances of communal tyranny. The insistence of the majority 
community on a statutory majority over all the minority communities is a 
fundamentally wrong basis for Parliamentary Government. 

Sardar U]jal singn offers a solution of the electorates question by suggesting 
an original formula. He says : 'There should be joint electorates and members should 
be elected on the principle of proportional representation by the list system or a 
system of sigle transferable vote. But this system, if adopted, should be adopted 
for the whole country.’ 1 

He advocates that the Central Government should have power even to suspend 
the Provincial Constitution in case of gross mismanagement or abuse of power 
and that, to create confidence, the Minister in charge of Law and Order in the 

S rovince should belong to the minority community. The scheme of reforms would, 
e says, be judged not by the liberality in the provincial sphere, but by its liberality 
in the central sphere. He deprecates the desire of the majority members to set up 
a Muslim majority in certain provinces to balance the Hindu majority in the other 
provinces. He declares that while other communities can think of balancing one 
province against another, the Sikhs have all their interests centred in the Punjab. 
The Akali movement itself was caused by the disappointment of the community with 
the share of representation it got in the reformed council. He could well conceive 
the disappointment of his community if its legitimate demands were not acceded to. 


The Bengal Simon Committee Report 

The report Of the Bengal Provincial Simon Committee, which worked with the 
Simon Commission and the Central Committee, was issued on the 3rd August Jg2g . 
The report was signed by six members, namely, Sir Abdul Karim Ghuznavi, the 
Maharaja of Myroensingh, Mr. W. L. Travers, Mr. K. G. M. Faroqui, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq ana Moulvi Abul Kasim. 

The Baja Bahadur of Nashipur, who was originally elected a» • member, resigned 
sometime after when he was appointed a Minister. The Committee therefore consisted 
of six members, and the report is almost unanimous except on some points on which 
difference of opinion existed and individual members uttered a note of dissent. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq dissented from the view of the other members who favoured the 
establishment of an Upper Chamber. He considered it unnecessary, and held that 
public opinion was strongly against it. . , , , 

Along with the report as an appendix is published the memorandum by Sir 
A. K. Ghuznavi to the Hartog Committee, in which he pleads for ten crores of rupees 
being allotted for the education of Moslems. .... 

The Provincial Committee report emphasises the financial stringency under which 
the province has been suffering, and insists that at least an additional 4 crores 
should be assigned to Bengal, and says that no amount of reform would be popular 
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or worth having until the finances of the province are put on a satisfactory 
footing. 

On the question of adult suffrage, the Committee’s opinion is that it would 
neither be desirable nor practicable at present for the obvious reason of the illiteracy 
of the masses, millions of whom do not know what the vote means nor understand 
the implications of Representative Government. 

The Committee opine that the total number of voters, both Mahomedans and 
Non-Mahomed&ns, would almost b3 double! as a res ult of making the voting 
strength proportionate to their population. Hence, the size of the constituencies 
should now be reduced by half, and this would e?ubln them to double the existing 
number of members of the Council, which would be roughly one member for 
10,000 voters or 2,27,000 inhabitants. 

Referring to the basis of representation the Committee 9tate that the uon- 
Mahomedan elements in the Council through general constituencies, should be 
proportionate to the number of the population. 

Mr. Travers, on behalf of the European Community, is of opinion that the 
Chamber of Commerce should have two additional representatives and North Bengal 
should have one additional elected scat in the Assembly. 

On the question of the duration of the Council, the Committee says that the 
term of the Legislative Council should be live years and that of the Upper 
Chamber seven years. Both the House should have elected Presidents. 

Summarising the main conclusions the Committee state: The ultimate goal, so 
far as this province is concerned, is complete provincial autonomy, in other words, 
autonomy vis-a-vis the Central Government and tile establishment in the internal 
political system of Full Responsible Government. For the attainment of the goal 
the immediate steps recommended are financial adjustment between the province 
and the Central Government, transfer of all provincial subjects, excluding Police, to 
the charge of a popular Minister, and according to some, the inclusion of Police 
in the transfer, with necessary safeguards— a strong Central Government, a bicameral 
provincial legislature and the two important communities being given representation 
according to the proportion of population, and other important interests being 
adequately represented. 

The ultimate authority of the legislature should be vested in a joint session of 
the two Chambers on all matters including vote of censure. There should be 
separate communal electorates. The Committee favor a provincial Public Services 
Commission. Lastly, the Committee opine that the prevaleu cc of bribery and 
corruption within the legislat ure as well as in the constituencies, sh ould be put an 
end to on the lines existing in the United States and Canada. 


The Madras Simon Committee Report 

The Madras Simon Commission Committee's report to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, which was issued to the press in the beginning of August 1929, is a short 
unanimous report. The Committee consisted of Sir Parasaram Patro. Chairman, 
Diwan Bahadur 8. Kumararwami Reddiar, Kumararaja of Venkatagiri, Khan Bahadur 
P. Khalifulla Saheb Bahadur, Messrs. Daniel Thomas, P. Sivarao and N. Siva 
Raj, members. 

The most important recommendations, made by the Madras Simon Committee, 
are : (1) The grant of Provincial autonomy or full responsible Government : (2) The 
establishment of responsible Government in all the civil departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, excepting those dealing with defence, foreign relations and relations 
with the Indian States, and (3) a declaration of the British Government that full 
Dominion status, within the British Commonwealth of Nations is accepted as the 
goal of India, to be achievod in a reasonably definite period. 

The Committee in its genera! survey of the present situation says that whatever 
be the attitude towards dyarchy as a political experiment, what is now needed for 
the purpose of? determining the future political advauce is a re-investigatiou of the 
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forces which demanded political progress in 1918. Tf these forces are to-day as 
insistent for political progress as they were in 1918, it is a matter of little importance 
whether dyarchy has been successful or not. The main issues in the political field 
to-day are whether there is a need for political advance, and, if so, what is the 
extent to which it is desirable to go. 

Summarising the reasons which impelled Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
to conclude in 1918 that political advance on a large scale was necessary, the 
Committee says: The very same causes, viz., political dissatisfaction, social stagna- 
tion, administrative weakness, lack of moral and material progress and moral forces, 
have now with the passage of time become intensified. More over the progress 
made in the last 10 years under Indian direction in education, local self-govern- 
ment and in general enterprise amply justifies further political advance. 

If large political progress was necessary in 1918, it is even more so in 1929. 
The Committee further say a that the claim for Dominion Status for India is based 
on justice as well as on tne National Demand. The strength of England's rule 
in India has been based hs much on her physical power as on her moral qualities. 
We believe that in the long run moral strength is more powerful than physical 
strength and that it is in the interests of England herself to satisfy the just 
aspirations of India. . 

As r eg aid s the working of dyarchy in Madras, the Committee feels justified ill 
stating that this Province has worked dyarchy as successfully as a transitional 
system of the kind can be worked and that satisfactory political capacity and 
organising ability have been shown by the Ministers in charge of transferred 
subjects. Progress in the interest taken by voters in elections, in political education 
of voters by their representatives and in the development of the party system in 
the Council and in tne country has been encouragingly steady. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in other provinces the Committee says that 
it is generally admitted that dyarchy has been worked successfully in a majority 
of the Provinces. The particular success of Madras and the Punjab it mainly 
due to the fact that the non-Brahman Party in Madras and the Moslems in the 


Punjab were willing to work dyarchy. , 

The difference between these two provinces and the rest of India is based not 
on a difference in political ability, but on a difference in the willingness to work 
the particular method of dyarchy. , . 

These two provinces show that the existence of communal differences are not a 
bar to political progress in a province. The success of dyarchy m Madras and else- 
where is evidence of the general fitness of the country to work a political constitu- 
tion which receives tin* general acceptance of the people. 

Regarding the working of the Central Government the Committee say* that the 
relations of the Executive and the Legislature in the Central Government are such 
that none who desires constitutional progress can desire *{f? n fS Anl . l .s rtn n t 

If the Central Government be responsible to the Legislature, the orientation of 
administration in India is likely to be different from what it is. . 

the transference of authority from the Central Government-- s mainly demanded 
because it means the transfer of power from a part of G ° yern 
only to the Secretary of State to parties that are responsibleto the 
postponement of the introduction of responsibility in the < ^' tr / fJ M ^ crurncnt may 
thus rive an unhealthy permanent twist to the administrative organism. 

Infia would be willing to have a Central Government strong, 
her as a nation but this willingness is diminished if the Central Government is 
irresponsible. The Committee holds it undesirable, therefore, , jo WMijto j ou fr ^ th e 
reform of Provincial Governments and leave alone that of the Central Go vernmen t. 
If the principle of a democratic Government is to be tntroa ueed , it m ss Mcswary 
to introduce it in regard to central subjects as in regard to Provmcu] JSSf**!. ^ 
After a careful consideration of all fact* before us, says the Committee, we re- 
commend the following steps to be taken immediately:- 

(1) The grant of provincial autonomy or full responsible Governm ent. ^ 

fence, Foreign relations and relations with Indian jstaies. Status within 

(3) A declaration by the British Government that full Ifomujion enmus wihuu 

the British Commonwealth of Nations i. McepUd as^ ^to^Iuc Lhtevms^t of 
achieved in a reasonably definite period rfeaualemeaae 

such status in such time will be brought about by the provision oi aoequaic name 


*5 



The U. P. Jails Committee Report. 

The Government the United Provinces appointed on June $, 1928, a c m nittee 
composed of Sir Louis Stuart (chairman), Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain and Pandit 
Jagat Narain (members) to inquire into : — 

(a) the jail administration of these Provinces in general with particular 
reference to the present state of discipline ; (b) the organization ot the jail 
services with particular reference to the management of Central Prisons and the 
larger district jails; (c) the adequacy of supervision; (d) the possibility of 
expansion of education of juvenile prisoners and of vocational training ; (e) any 
cognate matters ; 

and to suggest such measures for improvement as may appear necessary 
or desirable with an estimate of the cost where improvements involve increased 
expenditure. 


The Indian View. 

Following are extracts from the note of Pandit Jagat Narain and Mr. Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain on the treatment of prisoners 

How to treat the different classes of prisoners, European and Eurasian, 
Political and Better Class, is a question which cannot be easiy answered. Having 
regard to the conditions prevailing in India a just and fair solution of the problem 
is very difficult. We believe that any solution proposed by vs without paying 
due regard to Indian sentiment will be unacceptable and unsatisfactory. 

No self-respecting Indian can agree to any differential or special treatment 
being meted out to anyone in Indian jails on the ground of his race, creed or 
colour. And if he finds that such treatment is sanctioned by the Government 
then it is bis duty to raise his voice in protest. 

Special treatment is accorded to European prisoners which extends to 
diet* clothing and accommodation. The question naturally arises, why this 
differential treatment is meted out to Europeans only? In discussing this 
qwesfrien is his note Sir Locus Stuart has remarked “ that this differentiation 
m rightly justified b m the fact that the diet of an Indian prisoner would disagree 
wish the health of a European prisoner and that a diminution below a certain 
■nine in the amenities of trie granted to him will operate too harshly on him.” 
Wt arc sorry to say that we cannot agree with this opinion and have come to 
thr conclusion that thil differential treatment is based on the ground of race, 
oread aa l colour. We are prepared to accept this argument as sound provided 
its application be extenied to the Indian prisoners who belong to the educated 
and apper dames of Indian society. 

We wish to. make it clear that we in no way directly or indirectly desire 
that any privileges enjoyed by the European prisoners should be token away 
from them provided that the same privileges be also extended to Indian prisoners. 
But if the lot of Indian prisoners similarly situated, better educated, occupying 
a higher social status, and used to a higher standard of living cannot be improved, 
then smelj this differential treatment will not and cannot be tolerated by Indian 
public oponon. There are only two alternatives open to Government— either 
to treat all dike or to give differential treatment to Indians, whom we have 
called u better dare prisoners.” Itis'open to Government to decide which of 
these dtemstives to choose. 

Regarding the disparity of rations issued, we were informed that seels No. 
1 is meant for those Europeans wto are iso lbs. or more t. a nd a 
e food because he is heavier id weight, la reply to this 
test so per cent, of the Indian prisoners will weigh 1 
\jt*f iso lbs., end if the issue of diet is to be regulated by 

Iff 
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consideration of weight — we do not contend that it should not be so — then the 
complaint of the Indian prisoners that they are underfed is fully justified. 

We are under the impression that quantity for quantity a European eats 
less than an Indian per day, one being a meat eater and the other being 
principal ly*a vegetarian whatever may be the difference in the food values of their 
diets. Even if we be wrong in our impressions, the raising of a false issue of 
food values and chemical values of different kinds of food cannot meet the 
objections raised by us. 

Although the clothing given to European prisoners is not very good it is 
not degrading. But that issued to Indians is wholly insufficient. The question 
remains why an educated Indian or a better class prisoner should be compelled 
to wear “ jangias ” all the year round and not a European who is more used 
to wear shores outside the jail. But the greatest unfairness and injustice is 
done in the issue of blankets. A European prisoner sleeps inside his cell. 
During the winter months he is protected from cold winds, whilst the vast 
majority of Indian prisoners sleep in an Association Barrack which is open 
from all sides. Not withstanding this a European prisoner gets three blankets 
and the other gets only two, one of which is always an old one. 

The only inference that can be drawn from the facts stated above is, that 
this differential treatment has for its basis considerations of race, creed and 
colour. We believe that if Europeans be treated in our jails in the way in 
which Indians are treated there will be such a tremendous agitation in Europe 
and elsewhere that the Government will be compelled to change its way. 

To meet these objections, sometimes a lame answer is given and that if 
that the rules have empowered Jail Supeiintendents to issue extra articles or 
to change the piescribed diet on medical grounds and «that Superintendents 
do so in some cases. -It is not necessary for us to show that the reply is absolutely 
unsatisfactory, and does not meet the point at all. 

Even the highest in the land is Heated in a different way from the European 
prisoners. , _ . 

The prncple that there should be no special treatment where the offence 
in itself invoi ^ moral turpitude or moral d*gradatior, whatever be the motive 
or whate/er le the i?*evious circums’ inces of the criminal appears on the face 
of it to 1 e ’ind. B. t :er careful consideration we refuse to accept it. Will 
it be a y t ) the ca>** of Eur pear conv cis '? 1 f not, then we strongly object 

to its i c-tj * 'pp\ed to Indian prisoners alone. 

Is a villager who commits the r t to provide food for his starving family an 
India*. 'reauer of a bunk who forges documents or fabricates false accounts, 
a grey er moral leper compared to a Ku. »pean who forges books of accoun , 
or iiojes bogu j cheques and thereby cheats a ;arge number of firms, or a Euro- 

F ean Banker who floats bogus companies o* issues fraudulent balanc ‘-sheett T 
’ they are equally morally degraded 'hen why should one get only ,l chapa is 
and “ dal u and the other get sugar, tea, butter, cu lets and potatoes? 

About 75 per cent, of our jail population c insist. ^ >f labourers am c.otnmg 

and accommodation is not satisfactory and should be improved. 

Europeans and Eurasians should not be deprived of the d et, cl thing and 
accommodation allowed to them under the present rules provided In Bans jt 
equal status and equal criminality receive the same favoured treatment. 

Conditions of society in India are such that differential treatmen of better 
class prisoners is permissible. 

Having regard to differences in race, creed and habits minor cliUerencet 
in th*: details of diet and clothing should be allowed. 

The standard of living to which a better class prisoner was used sh mid be 
considered regarding his diet, clothes and accommodation because dim nution 
below a certain point in the amenities of life granted to a person used to a better 
st indard of living operates very harshly upon aim. 

There should be an appreciable difference in the treatment of those who are 
guilty of an offence involving nnrat turpitude and thise who are not guilty of 
an offence involving moral turpitude. 
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Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation (both Europeans and 
Indians, political and non-political) should be centralized if possible at one 
place preferably Dehra Dun. 

There is no dohbt that the question of the treatment of what are known 
as “Indian political prisoners” has excited a considerable amount of con- 
troversy. It is maintained and urged with great vehemence that the treatment 
meted out to the Indian political prisoners is absolutely different from what 
is meted to such persons in England. We have not been referred to any 
law, rule or regulation in support of this contention. We have done our best 
to find out whether it is so but we have failed, and are driven to the conclusion 
that no such distinction is made between any criminals in England. 

As we recommend that all those offenders whose offence does not involve 
moral turpitude and whose social status and mode of living is different from 
the rest of out jail population should receive special treatment and as we believe 
a majority of political prisoners defined by us will be covered by our general 
recommendations, it is not necessary I or us to make any recommendations in 
favour of political prisoners as such. In our opinion they will come under the 
heading of better class prisoners. 

The Better Class Prisoners will include educated middle class men and men 
of better social status who are used to better mode of living whether Indian or 
European. These can be conveniently divided into two groups : (i) Those whose 
guilt involves moral turpitude and degradation and (2) those whose guilt does 
not involve moral turpitude or degradation. We were obliged to divide them into 
the above two groups because of the fact that European and Eurasian prisoners 
in our opinion receive preferential treatment on the ground of their race, creed 
and colour and which in our opinion is not justified. After careful consideration 
we are prepared to recommend preferential treatment, to both the groups with 
some difference. 


Most, of our jail population are poor agriculturists and labourers. At least 
50 per cent, of them are better clothed in jails and have the certainty of getting 
two meals per day. If a prisoner used to a belter standard of living is compelled 
to take the“chapatis ” and “ dal ” provided by jails he is practically punished 
twice over by the issue of this penal diet to him. By working on drawing water, 
flour mills and oil mills instead of being reformed he feels degraded and loses his 
self-respect. 

We have recommended certain improvements in the diet, clothing etc., etc., 
of an ordinary prisoner. With those improvements we recommend the same 
treatment to the group of prisoners whose guilt involves moral turpitude with 
this proviso that if they want a cot, bedding, shoes, sheets, “ ghi,” sugar and 
milk, etc, they should pay for them. For European and Eurasian prisoners of 
this group we recommend bread, butter, rice. “ dal ”, vegetables and potatoes as 
food to be supplied by Government. But it they want sugar, tea, meat and milk, 
etc., they must pay for it. Similarly they must pay for pillows, sheets, cots, etc., 
etc. Both Indians and Europeans of this group should be treated alike. There 
will naturally be difference in their food and dress. If an Indian prisoner of this 
group is used to the English mode of living he should be treated exactly like 
his fellow European prisoner. No punishment should be awarded to an Indian 
prisoner of this croup and no hard labour should be taken from him which is not 
awarded to or taken from a European of this group. 

Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation should be centralised 
at one pfoce— preferably Dehra Dun if sufficient accommodation is provided. 
This group would consist of both Europeans and Indians, politicals and non- 

E liticals, whose guilt does not involve moral turpitude. The Government will 
ve to bear all their expenses. We leave the classification of better class 
prisoners in the hand of the trial court. 


Chairman's Note- 
The Chairman in a separate note said 

I am in accord with some of the conclusions at which Pandit Jagat Narain 
and Hafiz Hidayat Husain have arrived, and 1 consider that there should be 
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differentiation of treatment in the case of certain Indian convicts, whose former 
manner of life has been such as to render jail conditions pecnliary unpleasant to 
them. But the remedy which I wish to see applied is not t he remedy which the 
other members would apply. 

They are ready to leave the treatment of European and Anglo-Indian con- 
victs as it is at present, provided that certain concessions are made to certain 
classes of Indian convicts. They would, however, give exactly the same treatment 
to European and Anglo-Indian convicts, if those concessions are not made. 

I am not in favour of treating European convicts in the same manner as 
the ordinary Indian convict is treated in any circumstances. I am strongly 
opposed to any European convict being given Indian clothes, and the diet of 
“ chapatis, dal ” and vegetables which form the diet of the ordinary Indian 
convict. I do not base my views upon any racial distinction. I have always held 
the view that the punishments to be inflicted upon Europeans, who commit offences 
should be no less than the punishments inflicted upon Indians who commit the 
same offences, and I defend the differential treatment of Europeans not because 
they are Europeans but on what I believe to be the fact that their health would 
suffer unfairly if this differentiation of treatment were not made. 

I am strongly opposed to a differential treatment of a man who has committed 
a crime involving moral turpitude because he belongs to the upper classes and 
would give it only upon a consideration of his health. Where a member of the 
upper classes has committed a crime which in itself has degraded him to lower 
than the level of a working man there should be no differentiation. But where 
the crime is not of that character I am ready to accept a certain differentiation 
based upon habits of living which will be determined on the nature of the crime 
and the previous habits of the criminal. 

When I find, as I have found, men belonging to higher society in India who 
have taken part in gang robberies, and while taking part in such robberies have 
associated with professional criminals and members of registered criminal tribes, 
have spent the night in the jungle in their company, and have eaten together with 
them, I fail to understand how such persons can claim differential treatment on 
the ground of their social position except for reasons of health. Not only have 
they forfeited their social position : they have accepted the standard of living of 
the lowest while the crimes were being committed. They cannot with any 
reason complain if they are made to adopt the same standard when they are 
suffering punishment for the crime. 

But where the crime in itself does not involve moral turpitude I am ready 
to accept a differentiation of treatment and the manner in which I consider this 
differentiation should be made is as follows : — 

A special jail should be constructed in Dehra Dun for the reception of - 
(i) European and Anglo-Indian male convicts either habitual or non-habitual, 
(a) European female convicts either habitual or non-habitual, 

(3) Indian convicts who have adopted the European mode of living who have 
committed offences not involving moral turpitude, 

(4) Indian convicts of a superior class who have committed offences not 
involving moral turpitude. 

There is another point however on which I cannot agree with the other 
members. They would leave the classification of the Indian convicts, confined in 
the Dehra Dun jail to the courts. According to my view, the coarts should 
suggest, but no Indian convict should be sent to Dehra Dun until his case has 
been considered by the Local .Government and his case has been accepted by 
them as justifying differential treatment. 

Other Recommendations. 

Among other recommendations the Committee made the following : — 

(x) The appointment of a Deputy Inspector-General not only to assist the 
Inspector-General in his inspections, but for the performance of certain other 
specified duties. 

(s) A Secretary Inspector to supervise routine work in the Inspector-General's 
offWi 
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( I ) A Supervisor of the Public Works Department to be attached to the office 
of the Inspector General to prepare plans and estimates. 

(4) The retention of medical officers as Superintendents of Jails. 

(5) No Superintendent, of a Central Prison should be retained in collateral 
c harge of a District Tail. 

(6) The post or Superintendent of Central Prison should not necessarily be 
reserved for L M. S. officers. 

(7) Whole-time Superintendents should be appointed to the larger Dist. Jails. 

(8) The executive side of Central Prisons should be increased by the addition 
of three Deputy Jailers. 

(9) The staff of the Jailer in Central Prise ns should be increased by two. 

(10) A special allowance for the executive staff of Cential Prisons. 

(II) The executive staff of Central Prisons should be recruited separately. 


Extension of Assembly’s Term. 

On the 23id May 1929 a Gantt* of India ( Extraordinary ) contain* >1 il. ■ fbowirg 
Announcement by Hie Excellency the G<>v< mor-Utncial : 

** In the ordinary course ofrviUtsl bIiouM have dissolved I he L 1 ginlalivu A>s mldy 
About the end of September in order to allow of « Irct ions being hcl 1 in time to perm : the 
Legislative Assembly to meet in Januaiy, 1930. Having regard to the position of publ.c 
affaire, 1 do not propose, as at pres- nt, advist d, to take this action ami it is propei 'hat 
1 bhonld indicate the reasons which have ini me to this conclusion. 

•'At a time when political interest in India must ncc'-s-ai iJ}’ b« centred upon M 10 
future constitutional changes that must in due course b? considered t>y Pariiam- nt, th.’ir 
are evident disadvantages in holding elect ions for the A^«nib)y tn the ev»; of the publTi* 
tionof the report of the Statutory Coro mission. Although it is possible that som >1 least 
of the r< port6 of the provincial committers may have been published earlier, the puhiica- 
tion of :hc report of the Statutory Committee and p«»FAibly of some of the provincial 
committees can hardly, so far as I can predict the couit'e ot « vents, be expected betoie the 
close of the present year or the b< ginning of next year. At the time, therefore, when the 
election would normally be held there will itavnably be speculation as to the possible 
recommendations of these bodits and forecasts, most of which must me fcsarily be without 
foundation, will be widely published. The mulling uncertainly could not fail >o he 
‘ mbarrasting both to tbc candidates and the eh el or who would in such circumstances be 
called upon to discharge their respective r» spoil si b> litres at this important juncture. 

“The question theu aiises how far I should exercise the | ower to extend the life ol 
the Assembly which is conferred upon me by the Government of India Act. 1 have receiv»d 
strong representations to the effect that the elections should be postponed until it would 
he possible to bnug any constitutional changes into opnation. I have considered tins 
suggestion, but in view of the uncertainty of the time table subsequent, to the conclusion 
of the present enquiry I have thought it. better to conoe to no final decision at present 
on : he actual period of extension, and I shall reconsider the matter before the necessity 
arises of making a formal order for the extension of the life of the Ask robly beyond its 
normal term . 91 


Pt. Motilal's Statement 

The above announcement was the subject of a keen political discussion and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru as president of the All-India Congress Committee issued (be following 
statement to the press : — 

In the statement I made to the members of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Bombay on the Sftth May with reference to the recent promuncement of the Governor 
General regarding the extension of the life of the present Assembly, I promised to poblish 
certain relevant faeta on reeeipt of the Governor-GeneralV. reply to the telegram I h«u 
•cot him that morning. On the 34th May I hai wired to I 'resident Paul to eonftrm my 
^collection of tbc facts. His reply was received on the afternoon of the S5tb after I bad 
andc tbs statement above referred to and the All-India Congress Committee bad passed 
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the resolution lutborising the Working Committee to take motion in the matter. President 
Patel's telegram showed that it was sent after a reference to the Viceroy, bat as 1 had 
already wiied to the latter direct I felt that l should wait for his reply b fore making 
any nee of President Patti’s telegram. On the 27th May I received* a telegram from the 
Viceroy saying that he had no objection to my making public use of the telegram stmt 
by Pnsident Pate! and adding that he had written me a letter on the subject. 1 return'd 
to Allahabad yesterday and found' Hie Excellency’s letter awaiting me. 

President Patel's Telegram. 

The facts are charly stated in the telegram of President Patel which runs as 
follows : — * Ycur telegram. At some stage last session yon wanted the Assembiy to discuss 
the question of (be < xtension or otherwise of the life of the Assembly and for that purpose 
you requested the Leader of the Home for a day which he declined to grant. You there- 
upon want'd to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the impropriety of such 
refusal. 1 saw the Viceroy and told him about the convention in the House of Commons 
that the Leader of the Opposition was entitled to have a day to discuss any question of 
public importance. He said that the matter proposed to be discussed was one within bis 
exclusive prerogative and the Pirsident could not admit an adjournment motion on 
rtfueal by Government, to give a day to diECuss such matter. I expressed my dissent 
and pointed out that the Assembly was entitled to discuss the question as to what 
advice Government should or should not give the Governor-General in the matter. 
The Viceroy said that he was not under the constitution bound to seek nr accept, 
the advice and, therefore, lie would disallow the motion for adjournment. He then 
took me into bis confidence and said t hat it. was not at present necessary for the 
Leader of the Opposition to have the question of extension discussed in the Assembly, 
for so far as be was concerned, although he had not finally made op his mind, 
he thought it veiy impiobable that he would extend the Assembly and that I should 
convey that message to Pandit Motilal and also that if he changed his mind thereafter 
he would let him know of it in time so that Pandit could give notice of motion for 
adjournment. In any case he would have to disallow snob motion under the powers 
vested in him if the President admitted it and was prepared to face criticism. I conveyed 
the message to you and you dropped the idea of moving the adjournment. At a later 
date in the session, Viceroy says, he Bpoke to me again on the subject and asked me o 
give yon further message that he saw no reason to anticipate that he would change his 
mind abnnt extension but it was probable that he would not make up his mind finally 
till after the Assembly session was concluded and might then ohange it He, therefore, 
wished me to warn you of the possibility so that he might avoid incurring any chargo 
of bad faith later. I have no recollection of this second message, but we were dUcussing 
many other matter and 1 am bound to take Viceroy's word on the matter. I understand 
His Excellency is writing you personally.' 

Although President Patel has no recollection of the second message of the Viceroy I am 
assured by His Excellency in his letter that he has a very clear recollection of It and I 
fully accept that assurance. The fact, however, remains that the message was never 
conveyed to me and that 1 was deprived of the opportunity to raise the question in the 
House which w«b essential from the point of view of the Congress, 

Country's Resolve. 

The Indian National Congress at its Madras session in 1927 passed the following reso- 
lution 

• Whereas the British Government has appointment the Statutory Commission in 
direct disregard of India's right of self-determination, this Congress resolves that the only 
•elf-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Commission fl at every stage and 
in every form,' 

This was followed by the resolution carried in the Assembly on the 1 ltb Fvbruary, 
1929, declaring that * the present constitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission 
are wholly unacceptable to the House and that this House will therefore have nothing to 
do with the Comroicsion M at any stage and in any form V' 

In March, 1928. the budget demand for the expenses of the Statutory Commission 
was refnsed by the House. 

Any attempt to extend the live* of the preient Legislatures with a view to bring 
before the oonntry the recommendations of the Statutory Commission is obvioesJy an 
open defianoe of the country** resolve to have nothing to do with it 1 at any stage and in 
any form *. The discussion which 1 was prevented from raising through no fanlt of mine 
was intended to obtain the verdict of the Home on this point. 
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The resolution passed by the Congress at its list session in Calcutta clearly shows 
that after the Slat December, 19S9, it will have other things to concern itself with than 
Statotory Commissions and their recommendations. 

A Clear Cut Issue. 

The only reason given by the Viceroy for extension is that 1 there will iu^vitably 
inrculation as to the possible recommendations ni the** bodi-s, and forecasts, in »«? of whicli 
oust necewanly be without foundation, wiil b: widely published.’ So far ai t lie Congress 
is concerned there is no room for auy speculation and forecasts whatev *r. T le i*u* before 
it is a clear cat one and that is 1 Is India to have a constitution framed by herself or 
one imposed upon it from outside- ? * The Congress lisa Riven its amw r and will abide by it 
The possible period of extension foreshadowed by the Viceroy go* far beyou l the 
reason assigned for it. His Excellency says : 1 I bavo rccoivid strong representations to 
the <f*ect that the elections should be postponed until it would p .^ible to bring any 
constitutional changes into operation,’ and it iB on y in view of tin 1 uncertainly of 
the time table,’ that his Excellency has come to no final decision on the suggestion. This 
means that the general elections may be held over till the constitution r.-comm-n l-d by 
the Statutory Commission has received the sanction of Parliament, andb eunean accjm- 
plihlicd fact. Wtiat will then be the issue before the elecioratrs? It cannot be the 
Statutory Commission or their report whatever else it may be. 


Congressmen not to Attend Legislatures. 

In view of the fact that the Viceroy has not finally made up his mind the Working 
Committee after careful consideration has for the present issued “ ad interim ’’ instructions 
to the Congress members in the various L-gislatares to be followed pending further 
dev'doDmeDts The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Working Com- 
wdttM on the 26th May and is now published for general information and strict compliance 
bv Congress members of the central and provincial L-gislatores 

«In view of the fact that the postponement of the dissolution of the central and 
1 T afliaiAtnrM <■ a. dear attempt on the part 0! th« Government to prevent the 
r^ora i rrom ipre.'ing bj their P T ote. the declared opposition by the people toil,, 
fltetotory'commiesion and the whole policy underlying Ha appointment and functioning, 

this commiitee resolTes ^ 0 , the Legislature and of any of the Prorlncial 

r>J*l. «eeJt on Bengal and Assam, .hall abatain f.om attending any meeting of the 
I nX m or Councils or any of the oommittee appointed by them or by the Oofern- 
eaid Wlslature or von » Q J ^ WorkinR Committee decidea otherwise. 

thWhaf thT congr ew membera of tbc Vgislatores aball hencefortb devota all tbolr 
beln/edeoted attend only one* meeting for the sole purpose of regiatering tbei, name.,' 




Indians in East Africa. 

The following note on the position of Indians in East Africa was submitted 
to the All-India Congress Committee by Mr. U, K. Oza, Editor of the “Democrat/' 
Nairobi 

There are about 70,000 Indians in Kenya, Zanzibar, Tanganyika and 
Uganda together. These countries form a group of Norih-East African terri- 
tories belonging to Britain. Of these Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
is held under a mandate from the League of Nations, Zanzibar is an Arab state 
under the protection and suzerainty of Great Britain, the coast-line of what is 
now known as Kenya, including Mombasa is held on behalf of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to whom a rental is being paid every year, Kenya proper is a crown 
colony and Uganda is a conglomerate of native kingdoms and minor chiefships 
over which Britain exercises a protectorate. 

Indians have been settled in Zanzibar and on the coast for several centuries. 
They held a position of great trust and political influence at the Arab Court of 
Zanzibar long before the British came and the first British relations with Zanzibar 
began in discharge of the obligations the Government of India owed to the 
Maharao of Cutch whose subjects in the main the Indians at the Sultan’s Court 
were. All along the coast there are Indians who have never seen India, who have 
made Africa their home, have taken native women to wives and who lead a full 
social life in Africa without any reference to India. They own a vast amount 
of property, have built splendid and substantial houses, temples and mostgues 
and some Indian firms carry on trade even to-day in their own vessels. Indians 
in Tanganyika own vast sisal plantations, and the coast is practically in the 
hands of Arab, Swahili and Indian merchants and landowners. 

When the Government of Great Britain decided to build the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway or the Uganda Railway as it was originally known, Indian 
staff, labour and materials were largely employed. This history of this costly 
enterprise has not yet been written except partially in a book called “ the 
Maneafeis of Tsavo ” which narrates how the African lions took their toll of 
valuable Indian lives in order to open the way for British colonization. The 
Indian trader and artisan followed and in many cases preceded the railway until 
to-day Indian shopkeepers and Indian carpenters and masons are to be found in 
the deepest recesses of British East Africa, hundreds of miles inland, pioneers of 
civilization and trade, the real flagbearers of Britain. 

The economic life of Zanzibar is even now entirely in the hands of Arabs 
and Indians. The Germans knew the value of the Indian traders and allowed 
Indians unrestricted admission in Tanganyika. Our people play a useful and 
valuable part in the economic life of Uganda which centres rbund the growing 
and ginning of cotton. It is only in the Crown Colony of Kenya that Indians 
labour under heavy economic disabilities- 

In the same way Indians have their due share in the political life of 
Zanzibar. In Tanganyika and Uganda representative institutions have not yet 
come into existence but a distinction is made in the number of non-official 
nominees to the Legislative Councils of both the territories. The Council in 
Tanganyika consists of five non-official Europeans and two non official Indians, 
besides officials. That in Uganda has two non-official Europeans and one 
non-official Indian, besides officials. The latter in both cases are always exclu- 
sively European. . 

In Kenya though so far an official majority has been maintained, the 
principle of electoral representation has been applied. The immigrant com 
uiunites have been divided into two separate electorates— European and Indian 
and the adult member of each race votes for a member of bis own race through 
his own electorate. 
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A Mpuste Sectoral register i* maintained fo r the IadtaM. The European 
have n teats os the Council while the Indian community have only five. The 
principle has been laid down that the Indians should have “ adequate represen- 
tation for their interests." It may be noted in pasting that the numerical strength 
of the Indians everywhere is much greater that that of the Europeans. In Kenya 
there are ibpoo Indians, »n Uganda about 11,000 and in Tanganyika about 
15,000 compared to is, 000 Europeans in Kenya, 1700 in Uganda and 5000 
Europeans in Tanganyika. " 9 

In 19*7, the Government of Great Britain appointed a Commission now 
known as the Huton Young Commission to inquire into and report on the possi- 
bilities of uniting Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and ultimately Zanzibar in 
an East African Federation under a Governor-General. The report of this 
commission has been published last January, and discussions are proceeding at 
the present moment in East Africa as to the action to be taken on the report. 
The final determination of the position of Indians both in the political and 
economic life oi Kenya will ultimately affect once for all the position of Indians 
in other territories. It is therefore very necessary that political Leaders in India 
should have a clear grasp of the situation and of the issues at stake, so that 
when the lime to take a decision arrives, no propaganda or vague promises 
should delude them into accepting as victory what really may be an inglorious 
defeat. In the course of this note I shall stick to the issues at stake in Kenya and 
point out the dangers of these issues being replanted in other territories and leave 
the Indian people to take their own decisions. 

The Economic issue in Kenya. 

Kenya is divided into three belts of land— the fertile coastal belt, the 
waterless, desert lowlands and the fertile highlands. The costal belt is only 
13 or 14. w »de, the desert tract is just sheltered behind the coastal belt 
and the highlands are supposed to begin from Kiu and extend inland to Fort 
Ternan. The lowlands have never been distinguished by actual description or 
definition from the highlands but may be said to begin from about 270 miles and 
ending near about 539 miles inland from the coast. 

It was about 1903 and 1904 that the Government of British East Africa 
as it was then called entered upon a policy of alienating vast tracts of African 
lands to British aristocrats and capitalists, in many cases without charging 
anything and in others charging only a nominal value. The process went on for 
some years till a solid block of the most fertile land of the colony passed into 
the hands of British farmery In order to make room for British settlement in 
these regions the “ Masai n were divided and removed to practically waterless 
narrow tracts and Indians were refused land in that area. Though in 1903 it 
was announced that there would be no discrimination with regard to land 
amongst subjects of his Majesty, an announcement in 1908 promised the Highlands 
to Europeans alone. It was this promise which was made so much of by the 
Europeans in 1922-13. 

The practical reservation for some years in the beginning and the actual 
reservation of the highlands for the exclusive settlement of Europeans has 
compelled the Indian community to restrict its activity to trade alone. Coffee, 
maize, wattle, ghee, butter, sugar, wheat— all these are products of the high- 
lands and aie the monopoly of the white farmers. As stated above the lowlands 
are a waterless desert tract which has not even been properly surveyed. The 
Government of India have been asked in the past to send out a land expert to 
investigate the suitability of lowland areas for cultivation and settlement but so 
far no reply has ever been received. A resolution to this effect has once more 
been passed during the last session of the Congress and it remains to be seen 
what response the Government of India make to this suggestion. 

The means of producing the wealth of the country are as stated above 
monopolised by a handful of white farmers. The Government cf the colony ha *e 
made the development of the highlands the basis of their policy and Kenya suffers 
from the consequences of this policy. 

The white farmers produce sugar, wheat flour, maize flour, butter, ghee, 
timber, etc. but the cost of production and transport is so high that at every 
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I tag# they require protection and subsidy. The Indian population are the 
largest consumers of their products and it is they who pay tor the protection 
afforded by the Government of Kenya to local products. This is done not by 
means of subsidies but by means of extremely high tariff wal's, and manipulation 
of railway freights. Indian cotton piecegoods are further distinguished by a 
difference in the method of levying custom duty. 

Kenya is essentially an agricultural country and the only area in which 
agriculture could be carried on with profit is the area of the highlands. This 
is reserved for the Europeans. There is no scope for industrial development 
in Kenya. Wherever there are opportunities of agricultural or industrial 
work, Indians have not neglected availing themselves of them. The largest 
sisal plantations in Tanganyika belong to Indians. The largest sugar-cane 
plantation in East Africa and the only one in Uganda belongs to an Indian. 
The same gentleman who owns this sugar-cane plantation also owns the largest 
sugar manufactory in East Africa. The Khalfan.Soap Manufactory in Mombasa 
is a very flourishing concein and about 96 per cent of cotton in Uganda is 
ginned by Indian proprietors of g nneries. Prohibition from owning land in the 
highlands of Kenya and the deliberate neglect in suiveying land m the low- 
lands place the ^Indian comm unuy at a great disadvantage. The Indians are 
compelled on this account to confine themselves to townships and unless they 
follow a liberal profession, even the best of ihem have to restrict themselves 
to trade or Subordinate Goven.rrcnt service. That the Inmans have no economx 
future in East Africa has bien noticed by the Hilton Young Commission also. 
It is therefore necessary that »■ should exert ourselves on this side and seek 
to undo the great injustice perpetrated on us in the shape of the reservation 
of the highlands of Kenya. And the earlier, the better. Such highland patches 
are now being thrown open for settlement in Tanganyika and ;n Uganda and 
once these territories are drawn within the orbit of Kenya, the same policy 
will be pursued there. It will be a mistake to rely on the mandate protecting 
our interests. 

In order to secure the highlands Leing reserved for the Europeans a system 
ofland reserves is being developed in Kenya. The highlands form a white 
r serve, while the nat ve tribes h. e been allotted land in narrow areas situated 
away from highways and the rail » ay. The natives cannot settle or own land 
utside the reserves Thus most of the lands originally forming native pasture 
lands and reserve stock against necessity of more extensive cultivation has 
been confiscated* f >x be ng made over to white farmers and exploiters. These 
nat ve reserves are neither adequate for the future needs of the tribes to whom 
they a v e respectively allotted nor comprise the best of lands. 

Our Land Policy in Kenya. 

The land policy of the livian community of Kenya came u* discussion 
on the . st of March, in 'j when th" All Kenya Standing Committee met to 
consider the report of -:i* Hil on Yuiing Commission. Inasmuch as the whole 
quest. on of imperial pob 4 in Kenya w;*s under review, the Committee felt 
justified in treating the issue as open tor revision and reconsideration and the 
lollow ng esolutions were unanimously passed. These were subsequently 
endorsed by the full Congress. 

Resolutions. 

The Committee is of n on that 

(a) In view of the inabil -y of the native population to protect themselves 

from unfair "xpropriation by non-natives under a system of free 
competition lard, adequate areas of good land should be reserved 
for tnem to meet their immediate and prospective needs. 

(b) Such reservation should be inviolable, except in that with the permis- 

sion of the Central authority small sites may be alienated for 
commercial and industrial purposes. 

(c) Natives dull be free to acquire land outside the reserves. 

(d) The immigrant communities without distinction of race should not be 

allowed to acquire and own more land than they can bring under 
beneficial occupation within five years. 
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(e) All alienated land not so brought under beneficial occupation should 
be subject to graded taxation. 

(0 There should be no racial discrimination in the grant or transfer of 
land as between immigrant communities. 

The resolutions have a twofold object in view. The Congress has accepted 
the principle that native interests should be paramount and therefore the utmost 
facilities should exist for the sons of the soil to acquire and own land wherever 
they like j secondly the principle of reservation of hreas for immigrant commu- 
nities on a racial basis has been definitely repudiated. The white farmers and 
the Government of Great Britain reopened the issues of 1923 by asking for 
a constitutional advance of a threatening character and the Indian community 
of Kenya feel that they are justified in re-stating their opposition to the land 
policy of the Government of Kenya. It seems that the members of the Hilton 
Young Commission were led either by the officials of the Government of Kenya 
or by representatives of the Government of India into believing that there had 
never been a real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya The A K. S. C. 
found it necessary to correct this mis-statement of facts and had to place on 
record that “ The observations of the Commission (page 29) that there is no 
real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya are not ’well-founded as the needs 
of Indian settlers for suitable land and facilities for successful farming were 
not sympathetically met in the past and Indian settlement needs only encourage- 
ment such as is given to European settlers to develop.” 

I should strongly recommend that the Government of India and Indian 
Princes should assist emigration to East Africa on organized lines. Even 
European settlement in Kenya has to be assisted and encouraged in England. 
Indian agriculturists need to be persuaded to emigrate and their natural timidity 
requires to be overcome by dissemination ot information and schemes of settle- 
ment. There are vast areas of suitable land in the highlands of Kenya, in 
Tanganyika and in Uganda and much pressure on Indian land may be relieved 
by large scale purchasers acquiring land and {parcelling it out amongst small 
tenant farmers or by the Government and Princes acquiring land in Kenya 
for the settlement of small peasant proprietors. 



res pe ct of trade, 
the relations of 
and retail trade, 
of an Indian 
East Africa's 


Commerce and Industry, 
infer any special dnobrfittcs 
_ I am very fcappy to 1 
are excellent in the field of 

But tile organisation of Indian trade rs not sound aad the 
Banking Haase iafiictt great hardship on Indian eaterprin 
trade with India in cotton pteccgoods has considerably dccli: 
years and Indian firms have taken no pains whatever to develop relations with 
Africa. The only territory in which Bombay firms have offices is Uganda 
where cotton is grown, timed and prepared for export. The absence of a 
Bureau for abraatki in India «s a great ha a dicap. East Africa offers a very 
advantageous field for Indian pr ec egoodr and other articles. The trade delega- 
tes of the Government of India Ins made several recomm en dations already. 
But the general feeling in East Africa is that until we are in a position to have 
our own mercantile fleet and an exchange bank, we shall not be able to make 
much headway. The Congress Party in the Assembly should however press 
for the establishment id a Bureau of Trade and information is Bombay with 
branches in suitable countries. It is also necessary that an effort should be made 
to strengthen our position in East African Commerce. Retail Trade or Commission 
Agencies of overseas manufacturers can in no way secure a permanency of 
footing eo that if weave not able to get the present landpolicy in Kenya revised, 
we shall have to strengthen our footing in commerce. The Congress can assist 
ths Indian Community in East Africa by sending out a body of expet ts to 
exploit ths possibilities of developing East Africa through Indian agency. 

The Fofitical Issue. 

constitutional organisation began in Kenya, the petition of 

been precarious. Ths white formers of Kenya, a more handful 
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even at present, formed dm determination of planting in the midst of an over, 
whelming number of Africans and Indians a white dominion and with this end 
in view assigned to the Indian community an inferior political status and a 
restricted interest in the political life of the country. The Indian community 
were not slow to recognise this and as soon as possible organised a strenuous 
resistance to the attempts of the whites to place them in the back ground* The 
consequence was a long controversy which was unjustly ended by the Imperial 
Government in 1923 by the.publication of the white paper of that year. This 
document reserved the highlands for the European farmers and thus relegated 
the Indian community to a position of permanent economic inferiority. It also 
placed the Indians on a separate electoral roll and reserved five seats for them 
on a legislative council consisting of about 37 members. Some very strange 
arguments were used against the Indians by white farmers during the course 
of this controversy. It was alleged that the influence of the Indians on the 
native population was unwholesome, that the political, economic and residential 
segregation of Indians was necessary in the interests of the native and the 
European populations, that it was the duty of Britain and the British to keep 
unalloyed for introduction amongst the natives what they called a Western 
Christian civilization, and that in order to maintain the predominance of the 
British element in politics and of British ideals in the development of the colony 
it was necessary to assign a status of political subordination and segregation 
to the Indians. All means of unscrupulous propaganda were used to vilify 
Indian culture and once when the colonial office contemplated placing In lians 
on a footing of equal citizenship with safeguards for the preservation of British 
interests and predominance of British ideals of administration through what 
has now come to be known as the Wood-Winterton Agreement, threats of open 
rebellion were freely used and some preparations were also made. 

The Indian people of Kenya have always been willing to guarantee that 
during any period that could be visualised we shall not make use of our t numbers 
to swamp the Council and attempt to Indianise the colony. With a view to this 
Indian leaders in Kenya have from the start advocated a specially restricted 
franchise now termed the “ civilization franchise Any adult who is able to 
mad or write English or who has property of the value at least of £250 or who 
occupies premises of this value may possess a vote. This brings on the register 
about 15 p. c. of the present population of Indians. After about a generation 
probably the whole Indian population of Kenya may qualify itself for each a 
franchise. But in order to guarantee to the Europeans that we have no desire 
to Indianise the colony, the Indian Congress in East Africa ban offered to accept 
reservation of first seats only for Indian members. The rest of the seats it is 
offered will be filled up by Europeans elected by constituencies composed of 
Indians and Europeans together, also including qualified natives, registered 
on a common roll. 

A Round Table Conference discussed this basis first in 192 r r bat it was of 
no avail. Since the publication of the white paper of 1903 the Indian people 
have consistently refused to accept a position of political inferiority and have 
adhered to their demand of a civilization franchise. But the decision has been 
treated as a settled fact and till 1927 there seemed no possibility of getting the 
issue reopened. In 1924 a campaign of non-payment of poll Ux was attempted 
bu? it ended in nothing an 1 in 192$ the Gjverament *of Kenya offered to secure 
represents' ion of Indians on the legislative council by Government nomination 
if the Indian community refused to make use of the communal electorate. This 
was accepted but in 1926 the present Governor of Kenya intimated to the 
Congress th.it from the beginning of 1927 when the term of the nominated 
members was to have ended, he would not continue the system of nominations. 
The community was alarmed and sought advice from the Government of India 
and some Indian leaders. They counselled acceptance of the communal electorate 
under protest and without preju lice to their demand for a common roll and 
common franchise. The Congress at Mombassa in 1926 therefore decided on 
this course and as the voterr list was not ready, asked the Government to 
extend the term of the nominated members for one year and to heti the elections 
>n 1928 after the communal register of voters was prepared. 
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In the beginning of 1927 there seemed to be no prospect of securing a status 
of political equality in Kenya. Everybody including Indian leaders thought 
that the fight was over and that we have had the worst of it. The Governor 
of Kenya went to England in the spring of 1927 and expressed satisfaction 
that the Indian question was at an end. Had he stopped there and let a year 
or two pass, probably that would have come true. But thinking* that the Indians 
would not reopen the question he pressed the Imperial Government to take 
steps to bring about a Federation of East African territories. In July 1^27 
the White Paper appointing the Commission and laying down its terms of 
reference was published. This white paper concluded with stating that no 
change would be made in the position assigned tc Indians in 1923 but included 
in the terms of reference the questions of a further step towards constitutional 
advance in Kenya and the association of immigrant communities in the 
trusteeship of the natives. 

The Indian community was seriously alarmed. The white paper of 1923 
had laid down that the interests of the natives would be held paramount in 
Kenya and that the trusteeship would be exercised by the Government of Gre.it 
Britain through the Government of Kenya and its officers. It had also definitely 
laid down that responsible Government was not to be thought of in Kenya within 
any period that could be visualised. Two years ago the Ormsby-Gore Commis 
sion had visited East Africa and had found that the territories were not rioe 
for a federation. 

Up to now the Indian question was confined to Kenya alone but the 
strength and influence of the white people of Kenya were so great that it was 
felt on all hands that once united in a federation the spirit of Kenya would affect 
other territories and a serious menace to the interests and rights of the Indian 
community resident in other territories would come into existence. After great 
deliberation and some very anxious discussions, the Indian community of K^nya 
and of East Africa decided to oppose the idea of a federation of East African 
territories, to resist any constitutional advance in Kenya tending to place the 
white farmer oligarchy in a position of unhampered power and domination over 
the destinies of thousands of Indians and natives and to insist on the reservation 
of native affairs in the hands of the Government alone and in case it was recom- 
mended that the non-official European community should be associated in native 
trusteeship, to claim our share also in the interests of the native communities 
themselves. On the constructive side, in order to safeguard ourselves from 
futu'e attacks on the Indian position it was also de' tiled to reopen tne question 
of the common roll and the common franchise. All bodies which were based on 
a communal principle of election and representation were vacated and a memo- 
randum setting forth the Indian view point and position was drawn up and 
presented to the Hilton Young Commission. 

The rally of the Indian community was very Impressive and the white people 
made two attempts during the course of the last yna to arr ve at a settlenv nt of 
the Indian question. The negotiations were broken off by themselves before :h i- y 
could take any shape. Their argument was that the guarantee offered did not 
constitute a sufficient safeguard an 1 that the In ban community should expressly 
accept an unofficial elected Eurmiean*majority in the legislature of Keny.t and 
a Western standard of life. While* this express understanding, vas demanded 
from the Indians, the European negotiators refused to insert a safeguarding 
clause in the constitution that no racial legislation affecting the Indi ans would 
be enacted without the unanimous assent of the Indian elected members or with- 
out the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 

The last attempt at negotiations took place in August, 1978 after which the 
communities have drifted further apart. The sessions of bo h the Convention 
of Associations and the Congress held in the beginning of this year, the latter only 
about a month ago, continued the policy of the last year. While the door is 
open for further conversations and negotiations and the Indian community of 
Kenya are further prepared to make sacrifices, the general sense of the com- 
munity is unanimous that there should be no compromise on the question of 
franchise. Recent interpellations in the Parliament have elicited the fact that the 
Cabinet of Mr. Baldwin has made up its mind about the question of the civi/i- 
Sattos franchise. A Reuter's message dated the 20th April stated that according 
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to Mr* Amery the main basis of the franchise in Kenya could not be altered 
except with the consent of the whites, Indians and Africans. The fatuousness of 
this rep’y is obvious. The Indians demand that the present basis of the franchise 
be altered at once. They have demanded it ever since it came into existence 
The Africans have been introduced here unexpectedly. They are not vocal and 
know that African nativfe bodies not under missionary influence wilt welcome a 
change in the basis of the franchise. The white farmers of the highlands will 
not give any consent to an alteration. They have said so in their latest mani- 
festo on the Hilton Young Report and threatened Government with vigorous action 
in case an attempt is made to force the report on them. But the Europeans 
of the coast and in the commercial world, the European consumer on whom the 
policy of white farmerdom presses heavily are tired of the farmers. Mombasa 
Europeans have already expressed dissent from the general policy of the Con- 
vention of Associations, and the European heads of some important Nairobi 
firms require only to be persuaded to put thVir signatures to a grant of the 
civilisation franchise to East Africa in substitution for the communal franchise 
at present in existence. 

The report on the political issue. 

The report of the Hilton Young Commission has not been unanimous on the 
Indian claim for the common franchise. The three members of the G>mmission 
have expressed the view that “ inasmuch as the progress of the territory must 
depend on co-operation between the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common 
roll on an equal franchise with no discrimination between the races .’ 1 It is at 
the same time clear that this ideal can be realised only by consent and that the 
consent of the European community can only be obtained if they are given a 
feeling of security that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the mere numbers of the other communities. Such security 
cannot be provided on the basis of ad alt suffrage. The first step, therefore, 
would seem to be that before new franchise qualifications are fixed, the High 
Commissioner should institute a test census or some other form of enquiry to 
ascertain fot each constituency the approximate number of persons of each racial 
community possessing the proposed qualifications. 

The Chairman of the Commission differing from his colleagues in that " the 
ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on an equal franchise ” states that he is 
unable to agree to this. According to him “ The advantages ot the communal 
system under the conditions are very great and I am unable to go further 
than the argument of the rest of the chapter, the effect of which is to leave 
things in this matter at they are for the present, and to trust to the future to 
evaluate the relative weight of the arguments stated for communal represen- 
tation or a common roll and the effect upon the problem of reconciliation and of 
growing confidece and stability.” 

The Indian Attitude. 

The Indian attitude in this respect may be once again stated. The community 
in Kenya is prepared to guarantee if guarantees can be given without loss of 
national prestige and self-respect and without any harm accruing to the highest 
ideals of Indian culture and civilization, that at no time in the future that can be 
visualised will there be any attempt on the part of the Indians to force Indian 
ideals of civilization or social life on the Europeans. The Indians of Kenya are 
also prepared to be represented by Europeans except in so far as seats reserved 
for Indian members of the legislature are concerned, which seats will be so 
reserved not because Indians want them to be so but because such reservation 
will constitute an effective guarantee to the Europeans from the Indians that the 
latter have no desire to dominate affairs in Kenya unduly and to the detri- 
ment of the former. After this it is the considered opinion of the Indian leaders 
of Kenya that the common roll and the common franchise are the only effective 
way to the development of a real Kenya citizenship and the economic and social 
progress of the territory. 

There is another point in the background too. India has put forward a 
demand for dominion status. The corollary of this demand in the colonies is 
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naturally a demand for perfect political equality abroad. If we content to an 
inferior status in a crown colony, the natural conclusion is that we shall be 
satisfied in spite of our demands with a very much inferior status at home. Our 
consent to accept an inferior status in the colonies, in other words to accept 
the communal basis of representation will be both inconsistent. with our political 
aspirations at home and insincere. Just as we ask for dominion status or in- 
dependence in India, in the colonies we have to ask for complete political equality 
or for being represented like other independent nations by a consul. 

!t will be highly useful if the All- India Congress Committee recommend 
to the Congress in East Africa to carry on a fight for the achievement of perfect 
equality of status in East Africa as tne only goal consistent with India’s demand 
for dominion status at home and to do all that can be done in order to allay the 
fears of the European minority regarding the unalloyed preservation of their 
culture and civilization. 


Western Standards of Life. 

Rut while guaranteeing the Europeans the integrity of their own culture 
and civilization our own culture and social life, of course in the best form, should 
also be safeguarded. I am not prepared to contemplate a position in which 
the jo. r oo Indians of East Africa would be entirely Europeanised and lead 
European home and social life. The vague manner in which we have accepted 
Western standards of life in South Africa has raised grave suspicions in East 
Africa that for the sake of conciliating a minority of Europeans who are accorded 
a political influence out of all proportion to the number or interests, our own 
culture and civilization are also going to be bartered away. It is very necessary 
that these suspicions should also be laid at rest. 

The Indian community of Kenya is, so for as I know, quite prepared to 
concede that the progress and development of the political, economic and civic 
life of the colony must take place on the most modern lines accepted by the 
civilised world of to-day and which are neither Western nor Eastern. It may be 
pointed out that the reorganization of all Eastern countries including India 
is proceeding along those lines and the Indians of Kenya have no interest in 
reproducing mediaeval or heathenish conditions of life anywhere. At the same 
time there should be the fullest freedom for social life and religion so long as they 
do not outrage the moral sense of the community or principles of civic sanits 
tion. The liberty of preaching religion and culture should also be guaranteed. 

The European agitators of 191$ made much of the many social evils that 
exist among the Indian people and demanded that it was necessarv to restrio' 
Indian influence on the Africans to as narrow a field as possible. While in >s». 
of the allegations were grossly exaggerated, I should consider it essential that 
the undesirable features of our social life in In lia stnuld not be allowed to ha*r 
any existence in the colonies While we may claim that our prejudices an i 
predilections should be respected or at least considered, it is our duty to respec 
the prejudices and predilections of other people living with us side by side. 
While there are Indians of a *ery high type in East Africa to associate with 
whom is a matter of privileg even for a first class European, the generality 
arc still backward and hardly understand their civic and social responsibilities. 
To a certain extent it is essential that these should be compelled to adopt a 
certain specified standard of life and to that end we owe a duty to our European 
co-citizens of East Africa. 

The Government of India, the Indian Princes and the Indian National 
Congress ought to tackle this problem at once unless they are all prepared to 
concede that Indians out of India should accept ** in toto ” a completely 
Western standard of life or vacate the territories in which they are at present 
settled. If we want that there should be no restriction on the immigration of 
Indians into East African territories, then we have to act here and now. We 
must educate intending emigrants into the rights and duties of colonia I life* 
All the three, the Government o f India, the Inlian Princes and the Indian 
National Congress should cooperate pctivelv in this respect. 
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INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
The Natives of East Africa. 

I lay special emphasis on i this point because we are living side by side with 
a very imitative race of men— the African Natives. Their interests have been 
placed in a paramount position all over East Africa and at any time their opinion 
regarding our usefulness in colonial life may be invoked and used against us 
The policy of the East African Indian National Congress has always been to 
seek the goodwill of the natives and to be in close touch with them. That pjliev 
remains untouched and the demand for association in native trusteeship adum- 
brated in the Indian memorandum to the Hilton Young Commission did not 
arise from any conflict of views or interests but from the necessity of claimim? 
it in view of its having been claimed by non-official Europeans and the great 
possibility of their having it. If the non-official Europeans are to be associated 
in the trusteeship of the natives with the Government, the pernicious influence 

of the former can only be counter-balanced by the Indians being similarly asso- 
ciated. The ideal condition of course will be that no immigrant non-official 
community should be associated with the Government in the matter ant the 
Indian community have repeatedly demanded that native affairs shmld 
reserved in the hands of the Imperial Government and that the official mamuy 
should be maintained for at least a generation in the constitution of Kenya. 

Apart from being officially associated in or kept away from the trusteeship 
of the natives, a spirit of sympathy and co-operation with the natives ought »o be 
developed and Indians should initiate and participate in all activities tending to 
the enrichment and betterment of native life. 


Administrative disabilities. 

The concentration of the attention of the authorities of the colony on making 
Kenya a white colony has brought in its trail several glaring administrative 
disabilities, some of which will automatically disappear when the equality of the 
Indians with the Europeans is recognised while for the removal of others an effort 
will have to be made. Some of both varieties are mentioned below. 

No t“ial by Jury. 

While the European subjects of His Majesty are entitled to be tried by a 
jnry of their own countrymen, the same right has n-it been accorded to Indians 
This has often resulted m miscarriage of justice. The request for the extension 
of this right to Indians has not yet met with a refusal. A stereotyped reply 
that the question is still under consideration has always been returned, the last 
being about the middle of 1928. 

Education. 

The Government of Kenya run a Boys’ High School in Nairobi, another 
in Mombasa and a Girls* School in Mombasa. The late Sheth Abdul Kasul 
Alladina Visram donated the spendid building wow occupied by the Mombasa 
School and a school house for locating part of the institution at Nairobi has 
almost been completed at Government expense. In Mombasa. Nairobi, Nakuru 
Naivasha, Eldoret, Kikuyu, Gilgil and some other places :ne Indian people 
resident there run their own schools either for boys or girls as the first need may 
be. There is a grant-in-aid code in force but most of the schools mentioned 
above excluding those at Naivasha and Nairobi have been waiting for grams 
for the last two years. The Nairobi and Mombasa schools are affiliated to the 
London University. There is no provision for collegiate education. A few 
teachers on the staff of these two institutions and a headmaster of a district 
school at Machakos are trained and hold Indian diplomas in training but the 
general standard of education is low and there are no local facilities for the 
training of teachers. The staff of privately managed schools leave much to be 
desired in the matter of staff and equipment. 

It may be noted that the Government of Kenya levy an education cess of 
one pound per r.nnum per every adult Indian male. Beside* this every school 
boy has to pay fees for being educated and private schools are maintained 
from specially collected funds. Thus the Indian tax-paver has to bear a 
threefold butden. Even with bearing this facilities for the education of Indian 
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children are in no way adequate. The •* per capita n expenditure for European 
boys if greater than that for Indian boys. Government institutions at Nairobi 
and Mombasa excluding the Girls’ School at Mombasa are under European 
Principals and it seems that the Government have definitely adopted the policy of 
maintaining Europeans at the head of Indian schools. 

The Congress session at Mombasa has passed a resolution requesting the 
Government of India to send out an Indian educational officer to East Africa to 
investigate the whole problem of Indian education in those parts and to make 
suggestions. If the Ail-India Congress Committee instruct Congress representa- 
tives on the Indian Legislative Assembly to press for this, a great service will 
be rendered to the Indians there. 

Hospitals and Medical facilities. 

There are no hospitals for Indians. European hospitals maintained by the 
state do not admit Indian patients who are generally treated in hospitals f«u 
Natives. Medical facilities are hopelessly inadequate. 

Administrative Services. 

Indians in the Civil Services arc not allowed to rise to positions of trust and 
responsibility nor are Indians recruited to (ill higher grades of the Colonial Civil 
Services. 

Travelling on Railways. 

Though there is no visible discrimination while travelling, Indians are always 
allotted separate compartments and the use of waiting rooms is not permitted. 

Residential Segregation in Townships. 

This was given up in 1923 but in practice Europeans and Indians are still 
segregated in different residential areas. 

District and Township Boards. 

Representation is not accorded to Indians in proportion to their numbers 
and interests. 

Other Public Bodies. 

The above is true with respect to several other Government bodies while in 
others no representation is accorded to In dians, particularly on boards relating 
to Railways, Land, Native Land Trust, Public Health, etc. 


The Hilton Young Commission Report. 

It will be remembered that in 1923 (See Register 1923 Vol. II) the British 
Government surrendered to the threats of rebellion of the white settlers in East 
Africa, withdrew the Wood-Winterton agreement and betrayed the cause of In 
dians there. Lord Delamere and his co-workers were however not satisfied with 
tbe*gains then made ; all this time they have been clam Hiring for a non-official 
majority in the Legislative Council and the formation of a Federation of Eastern 
Africa. The recommendations of the Hilton Young Commission gave them the 
beginning of a federation and a non-official majority. 

The report of the Commission was issued on the 18th January 1929. It is a 
closely printed document of over 350 pages and while the main recommendations 
regarding Kenya are unanimous, there are additional sets of recommendations 
of the chairman regarding the Legislative Council of Kenya as well as on the 
Central African territories. The Commission consisted of the Rt. Hon. Sir Hilton 
Young (Chhirman\ Sir Reginald Mant, Sir George Schuster (Finance Member 
of the Government of India) and Mr. J. H. Oldham. The following is a summary 
of the report : — 



THE HILTON YOUNG COMMISSION REPORT tjl 

In the report the Commission explained the governing ideas which had influ. 
enced their recommendations “ vis-a-vis ” the terms of reference. At the outset the 
Commission thought that there was need for a new conception of the relations of 
the Imperial Government to non-self-governing dependencies of the type found in 
Eastern and Central Africa. The Commission found that in the struggle between 
the various local communities, anxious to manage their own affairs, and the 
Imperial Government resisting the relaxation of a close control, it was possible to 
devise a form of Government which, while ensuring the Imperial direction of 
policy in essential matters, allowed room for the development of local Government, 
The majority of the Commissioners agreed that responsible Government was 
out of the question within any period of time that need now be considered. A 
closer union of the territories of Eastern Africa under a Governor-General would, 
the Commission opined, act as a link betweeen the local Governments and the 
Colonial Office and such Imperial control was expected to provide helpful guidance 
on the main lines of policy. The right to direct this policy was retained by the 
Imperial Government, not only because of its responsibilities for the native 
population in each separate territory, but a'so because of its wide interests 
throughout Africa in regard to which a consistent policy must be followed. As 
the whole population, native and non-native, must with the advance of civilisa- 
tion and development of the territory, move steadily forward in the direction of 
increasing political responsibility, it was necessary, said the Commissioners, to look 
forward to the day when the immigrant communities and the natives would to- 
gether control the whole business of Government. They added that white and black 
races could for a long time to come, possibly for all time, develop in the main 
with the greatest advantage to each along different lines. * Our idea is that, 
while each pursues its own distinctive and natural line of development, they may 
be able to settle down together in a single state without fear of struggle for 
domination, provided there is available an impartial arbiter to decide the issues on 
which there is a conflict of racial interests. It can be the destiny of the Imperial 
Government to fill this role. 1 

Another guiding idea was that the territories of Eastern Africa could never 
be whitemen’s countries in the sense that they could be populated and developed 
by a permanently settled self-sufficient white race, performing for itself all tasks 
of manual labour, but that they can constitute in the form of a settled area 
important outposts of British civilisation capable of doing great good. In the 
light of these guiding ideas the Commissioners made proposals answering to their 
terms of reference. 

Firstly, they opined that the time was not yet ripe for any drastic or sudden 
change to secure more effective co-operation' between the different Governments 
by means of a federation or closer union. 

Co-ordination of policy was an essential need and, as the first step towards 
this the Commission recommended the appointment of a Governor-General for 
Eastern Africa to act as a personal link between the Secretary of State and the 
various local Governments and to hold the position, as it were, of a permanent 
chairman with full executive powers of a Standing Conference of the three 
Governments. But as an immediate preliminary step, it was proposed to appoint 
• High Commissioner in order to inaugurate enquiries and joint discussions on 
questions of native policy ; secondly, to promote unified control of services of 
common interests and settle on a fair basis any immediate cause of difference; 
and, thirdly, to discuss locally and work out arrangements for introducing the 
modifications proposed in the Kenya constitution. The results of the preliminary 
enquiries should be reviewed by His Majesty’s Government and, if then thought fit, 
the post of a Governor-General of Eastern Africa should be created. The plan 
included changes of organisation both in Africa and in London. 

.The Governor-General’s powers will be particularly to direct the course of 
flative policy and to supervise its working and he will work with advisory Councils 
in respect of general matters and of transport and customs 
. Inc Commission next faced the question of the powers and composition of 
various Legislative Councils. The recommendations involved no change 
J^nanse no subjects will be withdrawn from the purview of the local Legislatures, 
the central authority will exercise powers of supervision. The only exception 
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was ia Kenya, where, as a condition of the abolition of the official majority in the 
Legislative Council, powers were reserved to the central authority to ensure the 
passing of measures for certain purpose in order to enable him to veto the 
decision of the majority of the Council, especially to ensure inter-racial justice. 
As regards the composition of Legislative Councils, no change was recommended 
in those of Uganda aud Tanganyika. In regard to the Kenya Council, the 
Commission as a whole recommended the appointment of four additional members 
nominated by the Governor to represent native interests, making with the member 
at present nominated for this purpose five such representatives, and a corres- 
ponding reducation of the present official members. This was intended as a first 
step in a progressive reduction in «the proportion of official members in the 
Council to be undertaken in proportion as the main lines of imperial policy in 
regard to natives and non-natives become generally accepted . 

Consideration was to be given to the replacement of adult franchise in Kenya 
by franchise depending on civilisation qualification. The nature of the tests to 
be imposed was a matter for enquiry by the High Commissioner it* discussion with 
the Kenya Government and the representatives of unofficial communities. The 
changes which the new franchise qualifications would effect in the respective 
numbers of European and Indian voters should be made clear to the leaders of 
both the communities and the High Commissioner was to endeavour to induce 
them to come to an agreement on the question of election on a common roll. 

Concurrently with the changes proposed in the composition of the Kenya 
Council the Governor-General was given special power to enact legislation and 
secure supplies which he would regard as essential for the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities contrary to the vote of the majority of that Council. The commissioners 
remarked that they advocated the raising of the franchise qualification in Kenya 
on the broad ground that the civilisation test was the best suited to the conditions 
in East Africa. 

Discussing the Indian claim to a common frahchise, the report obseryed : 

1 Inasmuch as the progress of the territory must depend on co-operation between 
the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on equal franchise with no 
discrimination between the races. It is at the same time clear that this ideal 
can be raised only by consent and that the consent of the European community 
can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security that their interests 
are not in danger of being overwhelmed by the mere numbers of other communi- 
ties. Such security cannot be provided on the basis of adult suffrage. The 
figures to be collected as a result of the High Commissioner’s enquiry on the basis 
of civilisation qualification will be laid before the leaders of both the communities 
and a fresh attempt made to see whether an agreement can be reached in 
regard to the question. It may be that a revision of the franchise will not In 
itself effect a reconciliation of diffrences of view. Our hope is that our report 
may suggest fresh lines of approach to the politics’ problems of Eastern Africa 
and that its recommendations may contribute to the growth of a spirit of co- 
operation. increasing the chances of a plan being devised which will do justice 
to the legitimate interest of both the communities.' 

These observations are at the conclusion of the chapter relating to the Indian 
claim for common franchise. In the body, however, the view-point of the Indian 
community is explained. On this question the commissioners acknowledged the 
assistance given by Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank. The*. report stated : 

1 Indians do not claim representation in proportion to their numbers but effective 
representation of their interests and equality of political status. We understand 
that their main objection to the present system of communal representation is 
that, in their view, it conveys an implication that they are inferior to the white 
immigrants and is, therefore, galling to their self-respect In order to remove 
this implication they were prepared to accept the proposal in the Wood-Winterton 
agreement report, to admit not more than one-tentn of their number to the fran- 
chise. In fact, they seek not political domination but a recognition of their right 
ns British subjects to equality of treatment with other British subjects within the 
Empire* The European representatives did not base their opposition to the 
Indian dates on any narrow ground of racial prejudice. As the pi oneer s of 
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British ci*ilis*tioi», their ideal ie to create a political unit in Kenya, 
on Britieh inatitutioni and embodying British standard* of efficiency in ■dmiiiie 
tration. They are not satisfied that if the initial limitation of the strength of the 
Asiatic vote is safeguarded, that can be permanently maintained.' 

The commissiqners observed that issues involving fundamental racial interests 
must be determined in the last resort, not by the voting strength in the Council 
but by an impartial tribunal representing the Imperial Government. The chair’ 
man differed from the rest of his colleagues in regard to the composition of the 
Kenya Legislative Council and adhered to the view that the system of a common 
roil for European and Asiatic voters was ideally the best suited to the conditions 
of Kenya. 


E. A. Indian National Congress. 


The eighth session of the East African Indian National Congress was held 
at Mombasa under the presidency of Pt. Hridaynath Kunzru. The following is 
the aidress delivered by the Pan lit on the occasion : — * 

It will be observed from the brief summary that I have given of the most 
important recommendations of the Commission that they do not advance the 
position of the Indian community. It remains practically "where it was. It is 
a distinct moral gain to the community that the Commission expresses its 
approval in principle of the Indian demand for a common electoral roll, and 
proposes that the High Commissioner should endeavour to induce the parties 
concerned to recognise that its acceptance will lay the foundation for the assured 
progress of Kenya in future. The value of such an attitude on the part of the 
Commission cannot be overlooked, but there is scarcely anything in its proposals 
which is of direct advantage to the Indian community. There js no suggestion 
in the report calculated to strengthen its influence or add to its power. Such 
proposals as have been made for increasing the political importance of non - 
natives apply to whites only. Even the question of the further alienation of 
land to immigrants in Kenya and Tanganyika has been considered only in 
relation to Europeans. From their own individual standpoint Indians cannot 
view the report with enthusiasm, but they have not failed on that account to 
express their strong appreciation of the main considerations which have 
guided the Commission’s recommendations. They have declined to take a 
parochial view of the report. While criticizing individual recommendations, 
as citizens of East Africa, they have recognised the valuable service which 
the Commission has done by endorsing the principles of native trusteeship 
laid down in 1923 for the guidance of policy in East Africa. The maintainence of 
these principles should never have been in doubt but their authoritative reitera- 
tion by a Commission appointed in the circumstances I have already described 
will be a landmark in the history of East Africa. 


Reminiscent of the Threats of 1923. 

In painful contrast with this is the attitude which the Kenya Europeans 
have adopted tdwards the report. They had represented to the Commission 
that * Kenya is not prepared to enter into any federation scheme unless she is 
granted a step towards self-government, 9 and their failure to achieve their 
object has led them to advocate the complete rejection of the report. * No 


pess is poesible unless the Imperial Government repudiates the mam report's 
amenta] conception regarding self-government m the future \ they said in 
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of the temper displayed is 1913 that 1 by banging the door os any prospect of 
ultimate lespontible government the report is sure to bring about more vigorous 
action on the part of the Colonists to assert their point of view and ambitions.’ 
An influential organ of European opinion in Kenya expressed the view that 
1 any economic advantages which may appear attractive in a scheme for closer 
onion should be subordinated definitely to the task establishing the "future 
politically/ It would be unfair, however, to regard this as representing the 
point of view of all Europeans. .Such an attitude has not found favour in several 
important quarters. In particular, it has been repudiated by the European 
opinion in Mombasa in spite of up-country influence. 

‘Settlers' Rule. 

As the persistent efforts of a small British community to gain control of 
the entire machinery of government is responsible in no small measure for the 
racial tension which had sprung up in Kenya and for its continued existence 
it is desirable to consider this matter a little more fully. It is not my intention 
to recapitulate the main arguments again against allowing a small fraction 
of the population to acquire unchecked ascendency, which nave been set forth 
with great cogency and lucidity in the report of the Commission. 1 shall * try 
on!y to deal witn the arguments which 1 know are urged to justify the ambition 
of tne European community to be the source of all authority in Kenya. There 
should be no bar, it is urged, to the development of Kenya on lines on which 
other British Colonies have progressed. It is a slur on Britishers who are 
domiciled here to suppose that they are inferior in initiative, vigour, and capacity 
for government to British settlers elsewhere. The burden of proving that there 
are reasons for treating Europeans in Kenya differently from the self-governing 
communities in the British Empire is on those who want to keep them perpetually 
in official leading-strings. Those who argue in this way seem to me to forget 
the essential difference between Dominions like Canada and Australia and a 
colony like Kenya. Self-government in these Dominions implies the rule of a 
community over itself. But the withdrawal of Imperial control from Kenya 
will result, not in self-government, but in the imposition of the rule of the British 
community over a large African population and over other immigrant communi- 
ties, one of whom, the Indian, outnumbers it in the proportion of two to one. 
If there is to be no self-rule, and the rule of one community over another is to 
be maintained, the arguments in favour of a change in the form of government 
all to the ground. 

Analogy of South Africa. 

In South Africa and Rhodesia the .conditions appear on a superficial view 
to be similar to those prevailing here. But while in the former the proportions 
between whites to Africans is as 1. 4 and in the latter as t : 20, in Kenya it 
is as 1 : sco. Again, as pointed out by the Commission, it remains to be seen 
whether the problem of the relation of the natives to the whites will be satisfac- 
torily solved in Rhodesia. Another factor which differentiates Kenya from the 
other countries is the existence of immigrant communities much more numerous 
than the European community which cannot be ignored, from the cultural, 
political and economic point of view. Besides, the analogy of South Africa is 
not a happy one. Even those who quote the precedent of South Africa in their 
favour hesitate to avow that the inequality between whites and non-whites 
which is the basis of South African policy should form the foundation of the 
constitution in Kenya, and that the racial problems of South Africa should be 
reproduced here. In any case, what has happened in South Africa and Rhodesia 
is beyond our control, but we cannot agree that the example of these countries 
should be followed in Kenya. 

Another ground put forward in favour of the demands of the whites is 
that their political predominance is the only means of ensuring the maintenance 
of western ideals and traditions. If this means that western institutions and 
forms of government should continue to prevail here, it is not at all clear why 
their existence should be supposed to be in danger unless the white settlers 
are granted responsible government. The methods and institutions which they 
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look upon with approval were evolved aod established at a tine when their 
population here was appreciably less. If these processes and agencies could 
be brought into existence by a Government uncontrolled by the local white 
community, it may be safely presumed that its resources mil be suOcient to 
maintain them unimpaired here-after. Besides, the Iniian community, from 
which alone danger may bs supposed to threaten, hat never entertained the 
ambition of making itself master of the country. It has never put forward and 
claimed to dominate a country which is primarily and almost wholly African. It 
has unreservedly accepted the doctrine of the paramountcy of native interests 
and nas always insisted that there shall be no relaxation in the control exercised by 
the agents of the Imperial Government wh*n conflicting interests are involved. 


Contract Theory. 

A third ground on which the grant of responsible government to whites is 
advocated is that it would lead to a more rapid development of the colony and 
the progress of its people. People whose interests are rooted in this land are 
likely to show greater energy in turning its resoures to account than those who 
are only here as birds of passage. And if it be accepted, as it is, that the 
white settler by his presence in the colony brings civilising influences within the 
reach of Africans, his opportunities for enabling the African to lead a higher 
life should be expanded by making him responsible for the government of the 
country. I confess that I am no believer in the * contact’ theory. I find it 
hard to accept that self-interest is only another name for godliness. I hope 
I shall give no offence if I say that I rather agree with Prof. R. L. Buell when 
he confesses to the opinion in ( Native Problem in Africa ’ that 1 those who 
attempt to justify the white settlement of East Africa on the ground of the 
benefits derived by the native from “contact” with whites are liable to commit 
the sin of hypocrisy.” He is of the view that, 1 there is good reason to believe 
that the Negroes of West Africa and of Uganda will eventually go further in 
cultural and material progress than the Negroes of South Africa and United 
States, blessed though they may be by contact with Europeans. Ihe history of 
these two countries shows that whatever benefits the white race may have con- 
ferred upon the blacks have been more than outweighed by the disabilities 
which the whites have imposed . 1 The Commission holds a different opinion on 
this subject, but it sees a real danger in making the settlers judges where their 
interests clash with those of others. “Their interests/ says the Commission, 

* may come into conflict with those of the natives in regard to laud. They are, 
as a class, employers, and would arouse a deep and passionate resentment which 
will not be confined to this Colony dependent on the natives as a class for labour. 
They may have different interests in the incidence of taxation. They are not 
in a position to take the same detached view of questions in which their personal 
interests are involved.' That these fears are not imaginary is evident from the 
declaration of a leading settler that ‘*f the policy was to be that every native 
was to have control of sufficient land on which to establish himself, the problem 
of a sufficient labour supply would never be settled/ 


Sir Samuel Wilson's Mission. 

The question of handing over control to the whites has been discussed 
impartially and exhaustively by the Commission. The grounds on which it 
finds itself compelled to regard responsible government, an elected European 
majority and an unofficial European majority, as being incompatible with the 
basic facts of the situation and ihe responsibilities of the Imperial Government 
are, to my mind, unanswerable. The Commission has, it is true, recommended 
the appointment of a High Commissioner to make enquiries into matters arising 
out of its recommendations, but his function has, as I have already pointed out, 
been defined by it. The suitability of the policy recommended by the Commission 
with regard to the native trusteeship and constitutional control is not to be 
brought under review by him. His Majesty's Government have not appointed 
* High Commissioner yet. They have, however, deputed the permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Samual Wilson, ‘to discuss the 
recommendations for tl*« closer union of Kenya,, Tanganyika and Uganda and 
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suds poMible modific^ionsjas might appear desirable ’ with those concerned 
1 with a view to finding a basis for general agreemsnt.' An important section 
of the whites in Kenya has declared that it will not agree to closer union unless 
Kenya is thereby enabled to take a step towards self-government, and suggested 
a conference of official and unofficial representatives of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika under the chairmanship of a special commissioner to secure agree- 
ment. It appears as if this suggestion has been acted upon by the Imperial 
Government and it is feared that the question of the future constitutional status 
of Kenya aky be reopened in order to arrive at an agreement with the Kenya 
whites. But such a course would be open to grave objection. The basis ques- 
tions enquired into by the Commission should not form the subject of a fresh 
enquiry. To allow these matters to be reinvestigated by Sir Samuel Wilson 
would be tanta nount to appointing another commission, consisting of one indivi- 
dual. to enquire again into matters already disposed of by the Closer Union Com- 
mission. His Majesty's Government have the undoubted right to reject the 
policy recommended by the Commission, or modify it in any way they like, but 
they should take such a step on their own responsibility. 

Non-Official Majority. 

Although the Commission has given its verdict against responsible Govern- 
ment or any form of Government which has an inevitable tendency to develop in 
that direction, it has, as stated earlier, made proposals which will result in the 
creation of non-official majority in the Kenya Council. Four officials are to 
make room for four nominated non-natives .who will represent native interests , 
and as the number of native representatives increases in future the official 
element will be correspondingly reduced. The members who are to repre- 
sent natives will be chosen from among missionaries, unofficial Europeans 
pud retired administrative office! s who may decide or may be persuaded to 
remain in the country after the completion of their service. Thus while 
the White Paper of 1027 speaks of the association of immigrant communi- 
ties in the trusteeship’for natives, the Commission restricts such association to 
one community only. Apart from this, the proposal for a continuous replacement 
of officials by Europeans nominated to represent native interests has created 
considerable uneasiness both in the Indian community and in circles interested 
in East African affairs and in native welfare in England. The process envisaged 
by the Commission will sooner or later lead us to a stage when Europeans will 
be in a majority as compared with Indians ani officials taken together. In 
Sir Edward Young’s opinion, European representatives of native interests and 
elected Europeans will usually look at general questions not specially concerning 
natives from the Same point of view, and may, therefore, be expected to act 
together. His forecast may safely be assumed to be correct, and when Indians 
cease to hold the balance between officials and non-official Europeans there will 
he no guarantee that their interests will receive due consideration. The Com- 
mission rejects the chairman’s proposals as they would lead to a majority consis- 
ting of white settlers, but its own proposals lead in the same direction. Even so 

S thetic and friendly a critic of the Commission as the “ Manchester 
ian” referring to the risk involved in the chairman’s suggestions, says, 
‘But whether there is not some danger of a similar result from their own proposals 
is a matter for anxious consideration.’ All the arguments which the Commission 
nrget against the chairman's scheme apply equally to its own. It is true that 
Government will always hive in reserve the power of certification given to the 
Governor-General which will enable it to intervene effectively to protect racial 
interests ; but even if it is exercised when Indian opinion calls for it, the scheme 
formulated by the Commission will create that very friction between the executive 
and the unofficial majority which it has throughout been the aim of the Commis- 
aioa to avoid. 

Past Experience not Encouraging. 

It it permissible to doubt whether the indirect representation of natives will 
be of much value to them. Past experience in this connection is not eacouragiug. 
This is recognised, J believe, by a section of Europeans in this country ; and 
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competent critics in England share this view. In view of this and of the dangers 
inherent in the Commission's proposals, piudence requires that the present system 
should be continued. Responsible Government having been deck red to be oat 
of the question, it is unwise to take steps which lead in that direction. 

If in spite of the objections to the plan proposed by the Commission it is 
proceeded with, no further diminution should be made in the number of officials 
without giving an opportunity to the Indian community and the Government of 
India of considering the effect of such action on Inman interests* Further, 
Europeans should not be allowed the monopoly of representing natives The 
East African Conference recently held in London under the presidency of Lord 
Meston suggested, I understand, that members to represent the natures should 
be nominated only after consultation with Native Councils, and that there onght 
to be no bar to such members being themselves natives. Local Indian opinion, 
as evidenced by the resolutions passed by the Kenya Central Indian Association 
recently, strongly support that view. If, however, the wishes of natives are not 
consulted in the selection of their representatives. Indians should be freely 
eligible to represent them. They will not be the less jealous in the discharge 
of their trusteeship than European settlers. Whatever may be said about the 
economic conflict between Indians and natives, their presence in East Africa 
has not created any of the problems which have followed in the wake of European 
settlement, and even their severest critics will not deny that they are much 
more free from race or colour prejudice than Europeans. 

It must be pointed out in justice to the Commission that it expects that 
further steps in the process of replacing officials by nominated representatives 
of native Interests will not be taken hastily, and that before the process is 
allowed to go for there will have grown up a greater realisation of community 
of interest between Indians and Europeans. The only hope of bringing about 
inter-racial harmony seems to me to lie in the adoption of a common electoral 
roll. Writing to the Secretary of State for India in 1920 the Government of 
India said : 4 We desire to reiterate our opinion that there should be a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable property basis ** plus** an 
educational test without racial discrimination, for all British subjects. We 
believe that this is the true solution of the East African problem. We fear that 
separate representation for the different communities will perpetuate and inten- 
sify racial antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whereby a 
member of one community would represent constituents of another community, 
would tend to moderate and compose racial differences. In no other way, we 
believe, will the diverse races in East Africa become a united people.' Tha 
time that has elapsed since those observations were made has deepened their 
significance. Experience has shown them to have been almost prophetic. The 
Commission has considered the question of joint versus communal electorates 
at considerable length and has expressed its decided preference for equality 
of franchise between all races and a common electoral roll. It recommends 
the replacement of the adult franchise which is in force at present by what it 
calls the ‘ civilisation franchise ' which is to be a combined educational and 
property qualification and which should npply equally to members of all races, 
and proposes that an effort be made to achieve what it calls the idea of a 
common roll by agreement between Europeans and Indians. It is dear it says 
that 4 this ideal can only be realised by consent, and that the consent of the 
European community can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security 
that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the mere numbers of other communities. 9 

It will be acknowledged on all hands that Indians have ever shown their 
readiness to assure Europeans that they do not wish to take advantage of 
their numerical superiority to Europeans. In the negotiations that took place 
® London in 1923 they agreed to what is known as the Wood-Winterton report 
in order to allay the fears of the European community. They consented to 
give up adult franchise and substitute for it a restricted franchise which would 
limit the Indian electorate to 10 per cent of the population. They also agreed 
tothe scheme of representation suggested in that report which would have 
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given them about half ths representation accorded to Europeans and to reserve- 
tion of seats for members of the two communities in order to avoid inter-racial 
contests. In their evidence before* the Commission they reiterated their willingness 
to accept the Wood-Winterton settlement with a slight modification and added : 
•At the same time they are ready to agree to reasonable safeguards against 
any possible apprehension on the part of the European community that Indian 
members may at some future* date dominate the Legislative Council.’ They 
could not r have displayed a more conciliatory spirit or gone further to assure 
the European community that they ha I n > wish to overwhelm it by their numbers. 
It is not their fault tfcattheir proposals did not meet with the response which 
they deserved. The European community rejected the compromise on the 
around that it gave the Europeans no guarantee against Indian predominance 
In future. But as the Commission points out, the communal system affords no 
better protection to Europeans, for demands for increased representation can 
be put forward by Indians under any system of election. Indians could not 
have made greater concessions t o European fjars ; and I honestly feel that the 
European community has taken a he ivy re;p mobility on itself by refusing to 
modify Its attitude. Its action seems to he inexplicable unless the European 
candidate considers it derogatory to canvass ths Indian voter. The matter at 
issue can be settled not by arguments but by a change of heart. If a better 
Spirit were to prevail, the difficulties which !oi >ck ths way to an amicable under- 
standing could be easily surmounted. If the Kenya Government interest 
themselves actively in the matter, the task of the peace-makers will be rendered 
considerably easier. They h ive a great op;> munity before them of harmonis- 
ing apparently conflicting interests and c ontri'v.nng powerfully to the bringing 
of the gulf which divides the tw> races. Tlu lniian insistence on a common 
electoral roll is not due to blind obstinaev or .1 contentious spirit. It is based 
on a recognition of the vital interests of thi entire community. Without the 
co-operation invited by the Indian community there can be no hope of a strong 
and united East Africa. 

The question of closer union cannot be considered without reference to 
past events and the feeling they have engendered am >ng Indians, particularly 
In Kenya. This feelinj, as indicated by the evidence tendered by Indians in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, is one of ala mi at tlu probable effect of proposals 
for federation. Tanganyika and V inli In tians were afraid of the extention of 
the Kenva spirit to their countries an 1 having tv> c inform to the less liberal native 
policy of Kenya. The avowe 1 aim o: the Kenya whites to bring about a federation 
in order to strengthen th. ‘ir influence an 1 fu. the- the^r p ilicy len 13 colour to 
the apprehension that federation may lead to tlus domination of Tanganyika 
and Uganda by Kenya. The Commission !o >ks forward to federation and 
ultimately to the unification of the th ee territories under a Governor-General. 
Indian and native interests alike require that such a development shjuld be 
opposed. 

Co-ordination of services nt comm >n interest stands on a different footing. 
Though the experience of Tanganyika in regard to such a co-ordination has 
not been a happy one, it was not opposed by In’ians as evidenced by the 
memoranda they presented to the Commission. Kc raomic development can 
be considered apart from political development. 

The power proposed to be given the Governor-General to co ordinate 
native policy has an clement of danger in it. It the pursuit of a uniforn policy 
In all the three territories implies that Tanganyika and Uganda may have to 
follow the illiberal policy of Kenya, Indian opinion will be opposed to allowing 
the Governor-General to exercise any control over native policy in these c;I *nies. 
The function of the Governor-General should be to humanise native policy in an 
increasing measure, and not to compel more enlightened dependencies to fall 
in line with a more backward territory. It should be clearly laid down that 
uniformity will be secured not by levelling down the policy of an administration 
which set a high aim before themselves hut by asking the less advanced adminis- 
tration to follow their lea 1. It should also be provided that intructions cenc^rned 
with native policy shall not be issued without previous consultation with the 
Advisory Council. 
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The Commission suggests that the Governor-General should act as the 1 final 
arbiter • in all matters of racial conflict. It could scarcely have been intended 
that the Governor-General should have the power to arrive at final decisions 
uncontrolled by the Secretary of State. In fact the Commission states clearly 
that even when a federal legislature has been established the Secretary of State 
should not divest himself of his responsibilities for the protection of racial in- 
terests ; but in view of the apprehensions created by the description of the 
Governor-General as the final authority on racial questions in more than one 
place in the Report y it should be provided that the members of the Advisory 
Council will have the fullest right to appeal to the Secretary of State against 
the Governor-General's decisions. 

The Commission has recommended that the Governor-General's headquar- 
ters should not be in the same place as any of the existing Government 
head quarters. Care should further be taken to see that the Governor-General 
does not live in the racial atmosphere of Kenya. 

It is not necessary to discuss the other recommendations of the Commission 
In detail. Only two observations will suffice in regard to them. The Advisory 
Councils and other bodies that are set up in East Africa and London should 
con lain an adequate representation of Indian interests, an:l Indians should be 
invited to attend the periodical conferences hell in London for the discussion 
of questions relating to East Africa. 


The South African Indian Congress. 

The 9th session of the South African Indian Congress was held at Durban 
on the 2ATH JANUARY 1929. Several delegates from the Union Provinces 
attended the Conference. Besides the delegates, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. 
Reddi were present during most of the discussion. The peculiar thing of the Con- 
ference was that several officials of different Government departments which came 
up for discussion at the hands of the delegates watched the proceedings and 
addressed the gathering on their respective functions. Mr. Christopher, advocate 
of Durban presided. 

Opening the Congress Mr. Sastri said that he wanted them to remember 
that for a long time in the future they could not afford to be dissociated 
from the Government of India. He urged them to say or do nothing, there- 
fore, which might alienate the sympathies of that Government or which 
would make it difficult for them to continue that cordial co-operation they had 
hitherto enjoyed. 11 Above all, if there is political unrest in Iniia and movements 
of disruptive character are taking on the attractive names of Independence and 
such-like, whatever your hearts may feel upon these occasions, I would ask you, 
my countrymen, to forbear, in your own interests ; do not send across messages 
that you join in the cry for absolute Independence That way lies your ruin. 
Once you assume such uncompromising hostility to the Indian Government yon 
may not then with any justice, ask for their sympathy or assistance. You would 
then be thrown upon your own resources and you know by sad experience how 
little these will avail you in such difficulties as may assume formidable dimensions 
b«re. hfy advice is: * Keep on the safe side." 

Sir Venkata Reddi cordially associated himself with everything Mr. Sastri 
had said. He urged them to use moderation in their debates. 

Most of the resolutions which were passed referred to the grievances of the 
Indians in the country. Thu following resolutions pertaining to India be may read 
with Interest 

f* That this conference of the South African Indian Congress deplores the 
psssing away of Lala Laipat Rai, a patriot of India, and appreciates his many 
end invaluable services rendered in the cause of India and her children overseas. 

*• That this Congress respectfully urges upon the Indian National Congress 
tht Mceiiity of glaring its Overseas Department on a working basis so as to 
enable it to be of assistance to South African Indians. 
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>. That this Congress is of opinion that the present system of deck accom- 
modation on steamships plying between India and Africa is unhealthy and not 
conducive to the moral and social uplift of the Indian community who very largely 
patronise these steamships and hereby recommends to the incoming executive 
to make such representations as may be necessary to the shipping authorities 
Concerned to improve the accommodation now provided and to introduce srd 
Class accommodation. 

4 * That this ninth session of the South African Congress records its pro* 
Sound sense of affection, gratitude and love to Mahatma Gandhi. 

The topics on which most of the discussion of the Conference was centred 
round were those of the License and Repatriation. A resolution was passed to 
request the Union Government to revise the existing licensing laws of the differ- 
ent provinces and urging Mr. Sastri to inquire into the conditions of the 
repatriates to India. There was passed also a resolution appealing to the Ministers 
to grant administrative relief to the Indians affected by the Liquor Act. 


India And the Labour Party. 

The I. L. P. Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the Independent Labour party was held at 
Carlisle cn the 2nd April 1929 under the presidency of Mr. James Maxton 
who continued to be the Chairman for the fourth successive year. That was one 
of the notable decisions of the Conference this year. The reason for this was that 
during the sessional year many things of note had happened. First of all came 
the Maxton Cook manifesto which looked a belt from the blue that was likely 
to sunder the Labour movement. This was followed by official disapproval of 
their activities in the League against Imperialism of which Mr. Maxton became 
the Cbairman. Then came the controversy in the “ New Leader ” by some of 
the 1 . L. P. M. Ps. who viewed with apprehension and consternation the new trend 
of the 1 . L. P* policy. Over and above this the programme and declarations of the 
1 . L. P. on various subjects including India continued to be the target of derisive 
comments cn the part of the same members of the Party. 

In the course of his presidential speech Mr. Maxton directed his piercing 
lance against the Tory Government’s colonial and Indian policy. Speaking 
about the duty of the future Labour Government, Mr. Maxton said M The 
Government that 'assumes the direction of affairs after the election has not 
merely the duty of solving the problems of this nation, but has control of 
the destiny of hundreds of millions of people in India, Africa and other 
parts of the world— men of all colours and all creeds. The biggest and 
most damning criticism of the Governments of the past is that after years of 
absolute power over subject peoples they have left India, for example/ steeped 
in ignorance and poverty and subject to tyranny. Labour has the right not 
only to awaken hopes in the hearts of the British working-class, but of the 
peoples in the British Empire. We have the right and the duty to say to these 
people : You have lived under awful conditions in the past, we desire to make 
you free, to define your political and economic destinies. We have the right 
to say to all the nations of the world that whilst the past has been one long 
struggle between nations, the future is going to be one of co-operation. We 
want nothing more out of the world than other nations can have.” 

Labour and the Commission. 

The question of India was also raised in the Annual Report of the National 
Council which stated that the participation of the Labour Party on the Simon 
Commission had given the impression in India that the Labour Party was as im- 
CerialiSt as the Conservative and Liberal Parties. Mrs. Hilda McNulty (London 
pontral) asked whether the tendency of the Labour and Nationalist Movements 
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in India towards Communism was a reaction to the attitude of the British Labour 
Party. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, replying for the National Council, said that there 
was no doubt that the majority of the politically alert opinion of Indian remained 
opposed to co-operation with the Simon Commission. In the India Parliaments 
©aly one-eighth of the elected members had voted in favour of the Commission, 
and the result of the Labour membership of that Commission had undoubtedly 
been to create the impression that the Labour Party was no less Imperialist than 
the Liberal and Tory Parties. The attitude of Lhe I. L. P. in opposing Labour 
participation in the Simon Commission had done something to retain faith in 
the British Labour Movement. There was no doubt the tendency in the Indian 
Trade Union and political movements to turn towards Communism which was 
partly due to the attitude which official Labour in this country had taken to the 
Simon Commission. 


Resolution on India. 

Later in the proceedings the following emergency resolution was moved by 
Mrs. McNulty on behalf of the London Central Branch 

“ This Conference condemns the intensification of the repressive measures in 
India, as evidenced by the recent arres:s of many political, Trade Union, and 
youth leaders, some of them even without wan ants. It declares that the sub- 
jection of the Indian people inevitably creates movements of revolt and that the 
method of suppression wiil only encourage violent outrages. It pledges the 
I. L. P. to woik for the recognition of the right of self-determination for the Indian 
people, inclusive of the right for them to decide for themselves their relationship 
to the British Empire, and to support, in every possible way, the Indian Labour 
Movement to win economic freedom for the oppressed workers and peasants of 
India. 11 

Mrs. McNulty drew attention to the fact that the programme of the Labour 
Party definitely declared for the extension of Self-Government to India on the 
basis of dominion status, and recognised the right of India to self-determination. 
There was little hope, she said, that the Simon Commission would recommend 
in favour of complete Self-Government. It would be the duty of the I. L. P. to 
insist, under such circumstances, that if a Labour Government was returned it 
should fulfil its programme, pledge and repudiate the report of the Simon Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, seconding the resolution, said that little would 
be heard about India at the General Election from any of the three Parties, but 
he prophesied lh; t within a year, whatever Government was returned, it would 
have to concentrate a large part of its attention upon India. The Simon Com- 
mission would report in the autumn and if dominion status were not extended 
to India by the end of the year, the authorities w.juld have to face the biggest 
revolt in India that had been witnessed since the Mutiny. He hoped it would 
be on non-violent lines, but under such conditions it was always difficult to 
restrain incidental acts of violence. 

During the last few days 31 officials of the Trade Union and Youth Move- 
ment in India had been arrested on the charge of making war against the King. 
It was not possible to comment upon that charge until the case was heard, but 
it ought to be known that all of those who had been arrested were not Commu- 
nists. He had received a telegram from Mr. R. Bakhale, Secretary of the 
Bombay Textile Workers' Union, giving particulars ot Non-Communists who had 
been arrested. If there was a tendency towards revolutionary violence in India, it 
was due not to the propaganda of the Third International or the Communists, but 
to the political subjection and»semi-starvation of the masses of th Indian people. 

The arrests which had just taken place were incidents in a permanent per- 
secution. There were men still in the prisons of India who had been arrested lor 
political offences during the War, and there were others who had been arres 
five years ago under an Act of 1856, who had never been charged or tried - . 
journey of the Simon Commission throughout India had been a procession * 
arrests, imprisonments and newspaper suppressions. 
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He associated himself with what Mrs. McNulty had said regarding the neces- 
sity of immediately extending Self-Government to India, whatever the Simon 
Commission reported. Full dominion status should be applied, and the Indian 
Parliament, democratically elected, should have a complete right to decide what 
the future relationship of India to the British Empire should be. Only if this 
policy were adopted would Labour regain the confidence of the Indian people. 

Resolution on War & Imperialism. 

Subsequently Mr. Fenner Brockway moved a resolution on behalf of the 
National Council on the subject of ** War and Imperialism," which included the 
demand ibr Immediate Self-Government rn the basis of dominion status, with 
the right of the Indian Parliament to seK-determination. 

An amendment was moved, recognising the right of India to national in- 
dependence. Mr. J. Southall (Birmingham) said that India had as much right 
to independence as China or Egypt. 

In reply, Mr. Brockway said that the I. L. P. recognised the right of India 
to Independence and, if a democratically elected Parliament declared for indepen- 
dence, the I. L. P. would certainly support it. There was no doubt that the 
demand for independence was growing in India, but at the present time the 
All-Parties Conference had declared for dominion status, and the Indian National 
Congress was prepared to accept dominion status if it were granted this year. 
Under such circumstances, the most practical policy seemed to be to insist 
upon dominion status at once, but definitely to give the Indian Parliament the 
right to declare for independence if it so desires. 

Mr. James (Watford) urged that India was not ready for Self-Government. 

After the Birmingham City amendment had been defeated, the resolution 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


India and the Kellogg Pact. 

The Kellogg Multilateral Peace Treaty to outlaw war was the outgrowth 
of a suggestion made by Foreign Minister Brian*! that France and the United 
States enter into a convention to outlaw war. Senator Borah (Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee) conceive! the idea of expanding the bila- 
teral anti-war pact into a multilateral peace treaty which would be offered to 
the leading Powers of the world for signature. Then Secretary Kellogg of 
the United States again amplified the proposal to include all the nations of 
the world— and thus an antiwar treaty was drawn up to condemn war as a 
measure of national policy. 

In announcing Great Britain** acceptance of the treaty Foreign Secretary 
Chamberlain, reserved from its application certain areas which England consi- 
dered vital as a measure of national defence. It was further suggested by the 
British Foreign Secretary that the British Dominions, the Irish Free State and 
India, become original parties. 

Frtnally the treaty was signed by representatives of fifteen nations in Paris, 
and then laid formally before the American Senate in December iqs 8, being 
reported favour a bly on December 18th, and finally ratified by the Senate os 
January 15th, after a stormy session, in which the Opposition succeeded 
la its demand for as I nt e r pr e tative report by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Airs. Sarof»ei Naid«*« Protest on behalf of ladia. 

WhBa the peace treaty was eader consideration in the Senate a telegram 
from Mss. Sarofiai Naidu was read into the Congress records as follows 
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Hon’ble John J. Blaine (Senator from Wisconsin). 

Washington, D. C. 

u The issue you have raised in the course of the debate on the multilateral 
treaty with special reference to British reservations is of momentous importance 
to India. 

M To accept such reservations in their entirety is to endorse and assume 
responsibility for all arbitrary policies and actions which might conceivably work 
to the detriment of my people in their leg i imate aspiration and endeavour to 
secure full national freedom. 

“ As an unofficial but duly accredited spokesman of my country, I question 
the claim of Lord Cushendon to commit India to any treaty in which her own 
representatives were neither included nor consulted. 

u Though India has always upheld the hi>»h gospet of peace towards the 
recognition of which principle this pact in its original intention constituted an 
admirable gesture, she cannot be held bound in all circumstances to honour anv 
vicarious pledges made in her behalf and without her consent which deprives 
her of a single national or international right, but she must reserve to herself 
complete independence of action in all its implications to establish and maintain 
her undeniable and inalienable birthright of political liberty .' 1 

(Signed) SAROJINI NAIDU, 
Ex-President, Indian National Congess. 

In the course of his speech on the Kellogg Pact Sonator Blaine said 

Mr. President, [ desire as in open executive session to introduce a resolution relative 
to the Multilateral Peace Treaty. I ask that the resolotion may be read by the clerk 
and thereafter - be printed and lie on the dcBk and I shall bring it np at the appropriate 
time. 

I also desire to state in relation to the resolution which I am offering in order to 
eall it to the attention of the Senate, that paragraph 10 of the British note or the 
British reservation to the multilateral treaty is another article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Wbat Great Britain did not git under the Covenant she now 
proposes to acquire by engrafting upon the multilateral trea*y paragraph 10 of the 
British note. 

If America adheres to the Peace Treaty, then we legalise Great Britain's dominions 
in all the world and we acknowledge that Iras than fifty million subjects of Great Britain 
shall have the right to rale over four hundred million people without their consent and 
against their protest. This proposed formula for pea-e stabilises tbi spoils of war obtained 
by the greatest, empire of the world. It is a onrsided declaration of British policy. By 
the Kellogg Treaty America agrees to a decree quieting the title in the name of the 
British Empire to one fourth of the World’s inhabitable area. 

1 cannot consent to a treaty which obligates America to rec »gnise an I respect the 
claim of any nation against the right of independence of other nations. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I offer the resolution and at>k that it mav be read. 

The Presiding Officer : The 8 mat, or from Wisconsin as in open executive session asks 
unanimous consent to Bnbunit a resolution and that it be read. Without obp'CLlon the 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk then read the resolution as follows : 

Whereas in the exchange of diplomatic notes between the United States an I Great 
Britain the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamb^rl .in) in a note to the 
American Anbassador (Houghton) of date London May 19, 1928 in accpting the invitation 
of the Unite 1 States to join in the Multilateral Treaty, as a condition in adhering to 
the said treaty stated ; 

M Thn language of Article 1, as to the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
National Policy, renders it desirable that l should remind your excellency that them 
are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for onr peaci and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at 
points to make it. dear in th« past that interference with thes* regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure of self-defence. It 
most be elcarly understood that His Majesty's Government in Great Britain aeoept tbs 
new treaty npon the distinct understanding that it docs not prejudice their freedom 
Of action in this respect... •••” And which condition end declaration is repeated Jq 
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the note of dote Linton July 18, 1988 from the British Secretary of State ior Foreign 
Affairs to the American Government. 

Whereat said paragraph 10 of the British note is a unilateral condition upon the 
same enbj *ct matter and effecting in part the same purpose as does Art. X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nantons. 

Resolved that the Senate of the United States deolares that in advising and consent- 
ing to the multilateral treaty, it does so with the understanding that said paragraph 10 
of the British note shall not imply any admission of any reserve made in oonneetion 
therewith 

The Secretary of State If requested to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
representatives of the other powers. 

In the course of open debate Mr. Blaine asked: — 

Let os assume a ait nation that might well ocoor. India having over 800,000,000 
sublets, under the jurisdiction and sovereignty of the British Government, might assert 
her Independence and the Amerioan Government might find itself In a situation whereby 
it would be to its advantage and that of civilisation to take a certain coarse in connection 
with that assertion of independence by the people of India whloh woo'd In efleot border 
upon an act of war. Are we not by this treaty recognising that we have no right to do 
that : that we must first submit the case to some tribunal, some organisation for a 
pacific settlement : and are we not binding ourielves against any act In referenoe to 
the possible independence of the nations that are now under the Brltiah dominion f 

Mr. Bomb : Hr. President, If the Indian Government should undertake to establish 
Its independence, undoubtedly the British Government under thie treaty would have a 
right to pursue snob course as would retain the Indian Government nnder British 
dominion : and the United States would have no right whatever to interfere in the 
matter. She has not now any right to do so. 


In the oourse o! the same debite Mr. Blaine asked 

Assuming that paragraph 10 of the British note had been the declared British polioy 
prior to oar Amerioan Revolution, oonld Lafayette have come to Amerioa under the ciroums- 
tanoes that he did without having Involved France in war with the British Government 1 

Mr. Borah : Lafayette got to Amerioa by stealing away from the espionage of hie 
king. Lafayette did not oome here by the authority of the French Government or by 
authority of anybody that would be bound by a treaty. Lafayette stole away and came 
here In the first instanoe really as a fugitive from his Government, beoanse his Govern- 
ment was not willing for him to oome. So that the illustration ii not, in my judgment, 
applicable because he wa r not repreaenting any Government whieh would have been 
bound by a treaty. 

Mr. Blaine: I associated Franklin with the acts of Lafayette. Franklin did not 
•teal bis way into France, and when he reaohed Franoe he was not there regarded as a 
criminal nor a fugitive and Franoe did oertain acts— -not only the French oitisene, bnt, 
as well, the F renob Government — aoU that to fay would be regarded aa hostile sots ; aete 
that In my opinion would have Involved Franoe in war if paragraph 10 of the British 
note bad then been the declared polioy of the British Government. 

Mr. Borah : In my opinion the treaty would not have any episode to the Franklin 
episode at all and very little to the Indian episode: beoanse if India ehonid undertake 
to establish her independence and should proceed to the point where ehe was fending 
te p teoe n tativee to other Governments and seeking to establiih diplomatic relatione with 
the other Government!, the Government of the United States under this treaty would 
have the right to eneroiae its dieosetion as to whether the time had arrived nnder inter- 
national law when R oonld justly moogmat that Government and receive its ambassador 
and this treaty wenld not have the slightest efleot on it. 

Following the ratification of the treaty a number of Senators and others 
gave statements to the press concerning the treaty, and among them was a 
atatement from Mr Saileadre N. Ghoee, American representative of the Indian 
National Congress which was qnoted in the “ New York Times ” cm Jannuary 
1 7 th, mm as follows 

“The Kellogg Pact is utterly vejragasat to the cense of world freedom. 
Ostensibly it is clothed merely in the commendable desire to abolish wars 
actually, the intetpretatioas wade by the British Government have transformed 
the Kellogg Pact into na l a mumut of war with which to hold many milions of 
people In depended Stales in m a qihiw i subjection. The people of India will 
ngm accept the 2*^1ntavpfetg**of treaty,” 



The Council of State. 

Presidency Town* Insolvency Act Amendment Bill. 

The senion of the Council of State opened at New Ddhi on the ISTB FEBRUARY 
1929. The only legislative business transacted on this day was the introduction by Sir B. L. 
Hitter of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amend oent Bill, whereby the official 
assignee was sought to be given a period of one year instead of six months to declare and 
distribute the first dividend after adjudication, unless he sati-fied the Court that there was 
sufficient reason for postponing the declaration to a later date. The Law Member ex- 
plained that the time given under the present law was much too short and in practiee had 
proved unworkable. No doub; the court could prolong the period, but that was a 
formality and the sooner the formality was done away with the better. 

Neglect of Waterways. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY the Council discussed two noo-official resolutions. 

Dr. Ramn Ran moved the appointment of a committee of both Houses of the Central 
Legislature to examine the possibility and desirability ot developing waterways in India 
as a means of transport of agriculture and other produce. The mover recant'd that on 
September 14 1927, when be had moved a similar resolution ou the subject, Mr. McWatters, 
on behalf of the Government, had told them that the Agricultural Commission might, 
perhaps, take them nearer to the millenium. The Commission, said Dr. Rama Rau, 
had come and gone. Their report was out and nothing w;is mentioned therein about the 
development of waterways in India as a means of transport of agricultural produc beyond 
the laconic statement that waterways were valuable aud extensively used as a means of 
communication in north-western India and Burma. Tne report contained no hi ut as to 
the possibilities of their development. Toe terms of reference, perhaps, precluded the 
Commission from making any enquiries on the subject. Dr. Rama Rau admitted that the 
question of waterways was a provincial subject, but roads were also a local question and 
the Central Government did step in and appoint the Road Committee to find ways and 
means to supplement provincial finance and did everything to co-ordinate their activities. 
The Acworih Committee had also pointedly drawn attention to the necessity for the 
creation of an office in the Government of India, nara-ly, the Member for Transport which 
did not consist merely of railways. Waterways had been neglected in the past. The railways 
had proved to be too eoatly, and he contended that even in these dAys with the deve- 
lopment of motor transport and railways there was still a great field in India for the 
preservation and development of waterways. 

The resolution was lost by 20 votes against 17. 

Steamer Servioes in Conjunction with Railways. 

The discussion on the second resolntion nid not )a»t long and the speeches by the 
mover and the opposer were brief and cart. Mr. Kumar Saukar Ray Choudhury urged the 
establishment of steamer servioes in con junction with the State railway systems wherever 
feasible. The resolntion on being pat to the vote was negatived without a division. 

Repeal of Arms Act. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury movsd that “ the 
Indian Arms Aot be repealed or brought into line with the law in fore* in England." 

Tne epealfor declared that no other nation in the world hai impo-ed such a disadvan- 
tage over a conquered nation as the present Indian Arms Act. which was introduced in 
the eouutry at the time of the. Mutiny with the obj ct of preserving law and order. The 
Act had emasculated the whole nation. Where, on the one hand, peaceful oil isms bad 
8®en refused pe mission to provide themselves with arms for the purpose of self-protection 
the Government had been unable, on the other, to prevent deadly weapons from being 
pMtad in*o the ban.ta of daooits. 

Mr, Roy Ohondbnry contended that Indians, with their past civilisation, ware certainly 
not more prone to violence than Englishmen. No reason existed why Indians should be 
arms, unless it was that the Government was for ign ami ooul i not trast the people. 

Er. Q. s. Khapabdb moved an amendment, the eflsct of whleh was that the Arms 
A* shonld not be repealed but brought into line with the law in force in England. He 
WOallad m atmilnr motion by him in the old Imperial Coaucil, when the general opinion 
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maned to be la favour o! relaxing the present system and not entirely repealli* the Act 
Barely be said, the law should make it difficult for bud characters to po s s ess arms f 
As it was, dishonest men, by their own means, secured possession of weapons, while 
deserving eitisens got licenses to possess arms after a long time, if at ajl. 

The amendment of Mr. Kbaparde for bringing the Indian law into line with tbs 
English law was lost by ten votes against twenty* five. 

The motion for repeal of the Arms Act was lost without a division. 

Belief for Third Class Passengers. 

Beth Govindas moved that from an early date, ordinary and eight-monthly rotors 
tickets at rednoed rates be issued to third class passengers on all State Railways. He 
•tressed the fact that India was a poor country. There were millions of people in the 
country who generally travelled by third olass in trains. Generally these people undertook 
railway journeys owing to sheer necessity. 

Beth Govindas furnished figures to prove that the income of third class railway traffic 
was eight times the income from all higher class traffic in India. The facilities given to the 
third clam passengers were, in bis opinion, far from satisfactory A first class passenger 
got fourteen times the accommodation a third class passenger got and yet he paid only 
six timss more than the third class passenger. In addition, the former was given sleeping 
accommodation which Railways in no other country afforded without an extra charge. 

8ir Geoffrey Corbett, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. Be said 
that the eight-monthly tickets would be used agaiu and again within the period and 
Railways would be chested to a great extent. This abase existed even in the first and 
second classes, but was not very common. Then there was the question of finance. 
The actual lorn estimated in case 60 per oent. of the third class passengers availed them- 
selves of this concession, amounted to 260 lakhs of rnpeeB. It would not be made good 
by a corresponding increase due to the concession. Sir Geoffrey declared that the best 
form of concession to third cUbs passengers was a general reduction’ in railway fares. 

Seth Govindas, satisfied with the aesnranoe, withdrew the resolution. 

Betting at Races. 

Dr. U. Kama Ran moved that betting at horse raoes within the jurisdiction of Local- 
Administrations under the direct oontrol of the Government of India be prohibited. He 
pointed out that though this resolution was restricted in its application only to L'lcal 
Administrators under the direct control of the Government of India, it had a wide 
significance in that it dealt with the whole subject of betting und gambling at horse 
raoes throughout the country. Betting at races had become a growing evil sapping the 
morale of the people and undermining the wealth of the country. 

Apart from making the entire Indian Nation physically and mentally weak and 
effete, it was a Western vice only very recently imported to India and bad already 
canted untold Bufferings in many happy bomee. 'It led to many suicides, murders and 
orimea. It was high time, therefore, that Government intervened and put a stop to this 
vice. In England it had been estimated that people’s wealth was drained annually to 
the extent of three million ponnds on all forms of betting, out of which more than one 
half went into the pockets of book-makers for which they made no useful return of any 
sort. In England a large percentage of the money that passed through the betting 
ring remained in the country, bat in India it was otherwise. Betting at raoes was, 
therefore, to his mind another variety of foreign exploitation to wbioh India had long 
been a viotim. 

Tim resolution was lost without a division. 

Railway Budget Presented. 

On the I9TH FEBRUARY Sir Austen Hadow, Chief Commisrioner of Railway! 
presented the Railway Budget for the year 1929-80. Besides the finanoial aspect, hii 
epreoh dealt more folly with teehnieal matters. He said that the railway systems mainly 
responsible for improved earnings in the current year were the M. und 8. H., the B. B. 
and 0. 1. and the G. I P. Railways. They proposed to get during 1989-80, 148 broad 
gunge and 184 metre gaege now engines of which 887 will be of the new standard typ* 
thereby indicating the value of standardisation. 

Bpeaking on the main connections, he sold that the Karaobi-Agta connection bad be* 
definitely givsnup for te e present, while the Bombay-Bind connection might find a place » 

from the publicity propaganda very decidedly enoours|" 
lag end —Honed that they were baying them own premise s In London for the publWjJ 
berean and were opening n similar human In Hew York, as there oonld be no dm* 
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Member, the Presidency Towns Insolvency Aot Amendment Bill, 


Law 


Dipcnssion of Bail way Budget. 

Bod^aid'onlfgg JeSt^e he ‘ d the «« w *' on the Bellway 

Opening the discussion, 8eth Govisdab declared that the budget was not at all a 
satisfactory one. Congratulations bad been offered in the “ other pl£e M for the so-called 
# tbe / ai,w ;y B . but if they carefully examined the question 
thr* financial point of view, they would find that the profit on capital had decreased 
b J •b" 1 * b ? lf *** >,nce 1924 “ 26 Although the total mleage of railways had eon- 
wm^red to fi'S^n 1924 gfi" 6 ^ year8 ’ ^ percentage of profit thii J« r was 5‘89 as 

^ by the Government that the decrease was due to the reduction in 

third Class fares effected dnring the cu rent year, Seth Govindas questioned the truth of 
thisjetatement and held that the reductions had been amply compensated for by increased 
traffic. Deferring to the appointment of a new member to the Railway Board, the speaker 
held that Government were trying to kill two birds with one stone. They wanted to 
provide some one with an appointment and incidentally in order to disarm opposition 
in the legislature they had come out with the plea that the new member would look 
after the interests of the eight lakhs of labourers employed by the railway. 


Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy congratulated the Railway Member and the Railway 
Board on the successful working of the railways, which had brought them a net profit 
of Rs. 11,50,00,000. Was there, he asked, any undertaking in any part of the world 
which could parallel the Indian Railway administration ? 

At the same time he questioned the wisdom of adding to the reserves, whloh now 
stood at 22 and half crores and feared that any further additions meant delay in a 
substantial rednetion of rates and fares, which was so necessary in the interests of 
the people. 

Sir Maneckjee appreciated the proposed reduction in coal freights, a belated reform 
whiob would be welcomed by commerce and industry. He pleaded for a reduction of third 
class fares and In this connection urged Government to fix by statute the limit to which 
the railway adminietration could raise rates and fares, as had been successfully done in 
Britain. Regarding the appointment of a fifth member to the Railway Board, ftir Maneckjee 
Dadabboy implicitly accepted the statement of dir George Ratny, who bad orged It ae 
necessary for the efficient working of the Railway Board, particularly for dealing with 
question! of labour. He thought it was foolish on the part of any member to object to 
this appointment on the score of an expenditure of Bi. 75,000 a year. He oonld not 
understand bow for a paltry sum of Rs. 75,000 the legislature should object to sn appoint- 
ment decided upon by the Railway Board and the Government after doe deliberation 
lor handing labour questions. 

Mr. Komar Shanker Ray Chottdhuky denied the need of appointing another member 
to the Railway Board, held that the coal purchase polloy of the Government was wltboot 
any prlnelple, and doubted the wisdom and justice of the railways competing with 
private enterprise, chiefly Indian, by opening their own eollieries. 

Lula RAXSABAHPAg congratulated the Railway antboritiee on the satisfactory budget 
they had presented. For the sake of effieieney be thought they ought not to grudge 
the appointment of an additional member to the Railway Board. 

Referring to the loee of Bt 1,80,00,000 strategic lines, the speaker suggested that 
this Item should be charged to the military budget to that the country might know 
how moeh more the Army Department was actually spending than was shown in the 
fsaeial budget. The railway reserve of over 20 erores was a reasonable figore and 
theru It should stop. Ae for this year's profit of 10,71 lakhs he oemplalaed that w«dsnl 
funds had nut been spent on the provision of faoHItlee for the travelling public and 
qwtemand pru ep eo f for the subordinate and menial staff. 
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B-'f George Raivy, replying on th« debate, thanked the various speakers for the kind 
word* they had spoken about himself and the Railway Board. Bren if according to 
Beth Govlnd Das the surplus had worked out at 5 85 per cent, be maintained it was 
a matter for congratulation. It was not right to assess income on the basis of the average 
return per mile because numerous new Hoes had been built which would take time to 
develop traffic and yield high returns. The speaker thanked the Council as a whole for 
Its sopport to tbe Government proposal to appoint a fifi h member and assured Mr. Samar 
Sbanksr Roy that there was no sinecure post in the Railway Board. 

R' girding the olea for a large reduction in third-c'ass fares Sir George Rainy 
pointed out that this would be considered but was no yet possible when they had also 
to oonsider such other problems as improving the standard of life of tbe railway employees 
and tbe amenities of third-class travelling. The question of reserves would be considered 
by tbe eommittee inquiring into the w iking of the convention. Sir George assured Lais 
Bamsarandas that facilities for Seva Samir is already existed on the Srat-e managed railways 
and promised to inquire if they could be pxrended to the company managed rai!w»”« 

The Coonoil then adjourned till the 25th 

Formation of a Kam&tak Province. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY Dr. U. Rama Ran moved his resolution urging the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of two members elected by the elected members of the 
Central Legislature, two elected by the elected members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and two similar representatives of the Madras Legislative Counoil with a non- 
official chairman and a finance expert as the secretary to inquire into and devise ways 
and means for the formation of a separate Karnataka provinoe and submit its report 
before December 81. 1229. 

Dr. Rama Rau recalled the fact that & similar evolution was moved in the Council 
and that Government had opposed in on the ground that the resolution had no popular 
support and the matter was not discussed in the local Councils. 

As for popular sopport Dr, Rama Rau stated 'hat the committee of the All-Parties 
Conference recommended the formation of a separate Karnataka provinoe and quoted 
the proceedings of a number of Karnataka conferences which had stressed this demand. 

Farther, Coorg, though a separate administration, was willing to be yoked to 
Karnataka. He pointed ont that Karnataka was an undeveloped provinoe and charged 
tbe Government with having neglected their language, culture, art. and literature. He 
•aid that Karnataka had immense potentialities for economic development. He strongly 
recommended the formation of the districts of Beiganra, Dharwar, Bijapur, Karwar, 
Mangalore, Bellary, Coorg and Nilgiris and the five outlying taluks of Kollegal, Hotnr, 
Krishnagirl, Madakasira and Bholapur into a separate provinoe. 

Tbe motion was rejected without a division. 

Prohibition of Vegetable Ghee. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Council of S' ate discussed Lala Ramearan Das'e 
resolution urging that the import into India of solidified vegetable oil, Vanaspatf and 
other similar products be entirely prohibited, unless they are given such a permanent 
and harmless colouring as may readily distinguish them from and render them unfit 
for a ready mixing withoot detection with natural and pure ghee. Lala Ramsaran 
Das also recommended that a prohibitive excise duty be levied on solidified vegetable 
oil, Vanaspati and other similar cheap products mannfaotnred In India, unless they 
arc also permanently coloured. 

Tbe mover declared that the producers of these articles were foreing on tbe people 
a most undesirable food. Vsnsspati was an odourless and tasteless artiole and could 
not be detected if adulterated with pure ghee for sale. He gave instances of the 
Kashmir State which had entirely prohibited into its territory the entry of these artioles, 
and other 8tates like Kaportbala and Gwalior whioh had taken protective measure* 
He urged upon the Government to take the only step possible for retaining the strength 
and vitality of tbe Indian people whose principal diet was ghee. 

The reeolation was adopted withoot division, 

Railway Central Advisory Council. 

Dr. Rama Ran moved that the Central Advisory Connell for Railways he reoonstitou 
tod ao as to give omuplets effeet to tbe recommendations *rsde by the Ao worth Committee 
for a strong popular eentral railway advisory oommlttee and at the sasse time to enable 
that oonnell to .oo-ordinate its activities with those of the various local advisory 
committees and to guide their policy generally. 

Bir Geoffrey Corbett explained that the present oonstitation of the Adrieory Goman 
was determined by the convention of the separation of audit and aoooanla schema. 
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The »et«eT t therefore, rriteri with the present ulrieory commltt*. ...i .. . . 

ezprened Ho optoion the qoettien coaid be railed in 7he ConneiT What SlToraCm 
Corbett did not onderetand was why the mover ibonld try to eliminate 
of the Cooneil'e repreaentation in the oommittee which the adoption of the rmolotira 
woold 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjourned. 


General Budget for 1939-30. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY the General Budget was presented by the Hon Mr 
Burdon in a comprehensive statement, clrarly explaining its salient features Girl ns 
his impression of it, the Finance Secretary said that there were no sensational 
ingredients in it. They were in a sense still marking time. But, with this reservation, 
if the budget, was accepted, it wonld, without increasing taxation, enable them to 
devote considerable snms of money to expenditure on measures relating to a fairly wide 
range of vital departments of the national if P 0 f the country. If one looked back 
over the past six years one could not fail to be struck by the great inherent strength exhi- 
bited in India’s financial history of that period. ‘ If for the m wnt we appear to stand 
still, it. is in the ma<n beoan-e we feel reasonable confident, because we wish to lay sound 
plans and await the favourable mom"nt for a judicious and certain advance.' 

Concluding, Mr. Burdon, amidst applause paid a tribute to th*» care and solicitude 
for the Indian interests which Sir George Schuster had brought to bear upon the prepara- 
tion of his first budget, and felt snre that he might count upon the wholehearted assistance 
of the House in pursuing the aims whioh he had set before them. 


Pice Post Card. 


On the 4TH MARCH Mr. Ramapravad Mukerji, moved a resolution In the Council 
of State urging reversion to the quarter-anna postcard. He said that post offices were 
started to render public service and not merely to mak* money. 

The increased rates had resulted in smaller income as was evident from the figures 
of sale of postcards for the last five years. Before the rates were enhanced sales of post, 
cards increased every year, bnt ever since the half-anna postcard was introduced not only 
bad the normal increase been ohecked but the sale of postcards had decreased. 

Mr. McWatters, on behalf of Government, stated that the financial position of the 
Central Government was not quite happy and a deficit budget was to be made good by 
drawing on the Reserve Fund. Was this the time to attempt to rednoe the rate of post- 
oards whioh would mean a drop of one orore in revenue f Any reduction in the rate of 
postcards withont. an alteration in the rate of letters would tend to make people resort 
to postcards only and. that would mean large reduction in revenue. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 


Income-Tax Assessment. 

A resolution was moved by Lala Rams a ran Das that assessment of Jnenme-tax on 
leased property be made on the actual income reeefved and not on the supposed annual 
letting value and that In ease income is realised by recourse to law the actual legal expenses 
incurred be allowed a« extra deduction when assessing the tax. 

Mr. Burdon, opposing the resolution, announced that be would clreulate the first 
part of the resolution to Inooraq-tax Commissioners. If they could satisfy themselves and 
Government that, genuine cases of hardships could he proved without, serious difficulties 
and without increasing the work of the income-tax department, and also without giving 
Any oocasion to further complaints from the public, then Government would onnsider 
the possibility of giving effect to it. As regards the second part of the resolution subject 
to a further detailed examination, the Finance Department wonld issue instructions that 
legal expenses be plaoed on the same footing a« collection charges. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn and tbe Council adjourned till the 6tb. 

Discussion of Budget. 

On tbe 6TH MARCH the Connell of State disoossed tbe Budget for 19*8-19. 

®lr Maneckje* DlDABROT regarded the budget as a tight fit bndget prepared by 
* •Agaefone financier. He quoted Sir B Blackett's speeches of tbe list two years to 
•bnw that the financial position was intrinsically sound, forecasting prosperous years 
•®«i esked Sir George Schuster what storm bad occurred during the last twelve ssontas 
to create mieapprebensions as to the future and threaten Increased taxation. As one 
bad during the lest few years supported Government in tsxing the wintry to 
the extent of fifty. eroree. Sir Maneekjee Dadahhoy warned Sir George Seheeter agawjt 

Itocreaee in taxation and urged him to remember >bat tbe commercial community was 
• M11 IMlwtly nSutef radar tba bsidra «f tbe tspertas topoaad at a war mimi*. 
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Speaking not as ft Managing Governor of the Imperial Book bat At ftn industrialist 
And a lmrg employer of labour, he oharaeterioed the policy of forcing the Imperial 
Bonk to raise the rate to eight per cent as disastrous. When Government, by demand. 
Ing eight per eent. for money borrowed, foroed the bank to raise its own rate of interest, 
the expression "bank rate" was a misnomer. It would be better described as a 
Government rate. T*«e Government of India, being isolated from the eotnmereial oentres 
of Calcutta and Bombay, did not know those monetary markets of which the Managing 
Governors of the Bank were aware and as snob they were better Judges of the true 
position than Government. 

The argument of expansion of currency against “ad boo" security as well as against 
the import of gold a plea for putting up the bank rate was straining the language of 
seetion SO of the Paper Currency Act, the object of which was to supply fiduciary 
expansion against trade and commercial bills only and not to maintain exchange or 
support balances with the Secretary of State. Already during the last few days tt e e 
had been a decrease in trade demand to the extent of two orores and twenty lakhs and 
all business was at a standstill. 

He made several suggestions for improving the lot of agriculturists. Government 
should study the system adopted in South Africa and Australia and devise means for 
the co-ordination of the activities of commercial banks with agricultural banks. They 
should also start land mortgage banks to enable the cultivators to obtain long term 
loans. Mortgage banks could be financed by Government and by commercial banks. 
The burden of income tax should be removed fr.m co-operative banks as none of them 
were rnn for profit. 

Government should also seriously consider the advisability of prohibiting the 
export of manorial articles like oilseeds, should encourage cottage industries on a co- 
operative basis and should provide expert advice to enable the oultlvator to utilise his 
spare time. “There should be active and combined co-operation of Government and 
the public for the improvement of the lot of agriculturists, otherwise the country 
will oontinue to be the land of wastes. 

Lala Ram as ax in Dab mainly criticised the military policy of the Government of 
India. On paper the military budget stood at 55 crores because it did not include items 
like watoh and ward on the Frontier and strategic railways which would bring up the 
figure to 62 and half crores. He urged more effective Indian Nation of the Army and 
the abolition of the division into martial and non-martial fof the propose of recruitment. 

Government should not resort to the system of taking short term loans which 
were mining indigenous banking in the country and the rate of foreign telegrams 
abonld be restored to the former level. 

The Comm avdek-xk-Chibf acknowledged the appreciative reference made by several 
members regarding the military expenditure and stated that every endeavour was being 
made to reduce that expenditure wherever possible. The present figure stood at 55 
crores. This included the expenditure for the Royal Air Force and the Boyal Indian 
Marine. This aspect he had to emphasise because it was generally forgotten. 

He also remarked that every one in the Army regarded himself as a citizen of the 
Empire and it was their earnest endeavour to keep the expenditure ut as low a level 
as possible. Th»y were anxlons to Tetain (he Army in just that state of efficiency 
which was required for the safety and well-being of the country internally and externally, 
■o that every peaceful and law-abiding citizen might go about with bis lawful avocation 
in peaoe and comfort. It would be easy for him to obtain cheap popularity by recom- 
mending a large reduction in expenditure on the military and air defences but his 
responsibility as the chief military adviser of Government was heavy. 

As Sir M. Dadabboy had put It they had stabilised the military budget at 50 crores 
and, under the new arrangement with the Finance Department, any savings msde 
would, subject to this limit of 60 orores, be carried over for the next year and not 
lapse* This would enable the Army Department to prooeed with tbeir program®* 
for Improvement In several respects. For tbit he thanked 8lr George. Bobuster. 

He himself bad appealed to several Army officers to cave money to utilise it f°* 
keying a better type of horses, machine-guns, etc., end this woe having thed«»W" 
offset. When this prooese was farther effected it would be found that the Army 
really a paying game. Mot one pie men was being edksd for than woe absolutely 
cmentfnl. Referring to tbs appeals made to him to bring the military expenditure down w 
BO atom be mM that the loebeope Committee went into the question in I9tt*t8. 
examined all parte of the budget and sums to the definite eonoluaton that for*" 
ngst year It shook! etand at 57 uad tbroo-fourtb mm. It woe a definite and was** 10 
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k^iiiib « 1 1 j i ■ ot thi OuraittMiWwkad oot Mkatillnllv .pon dcUllid 
ttwMw miliuvr badget atumld from lMi.Sf Mad m 57 erana, ™ " 

Tto figwwof 60 wmniNiimdMi man pious hope ot the OoMittas provbM 
there was a considerable, drop in pries. As a matter ot foot there had been no draft in 
prises stooe then. Beeentlj the military budget was saddled with the Lee &«Lii 
sion’s eoneessiont aal with inereased eharges (or improeemeau in the ssreiees 
the addition ot two squadrons to the Boys! Air roroe. Despite these • " 

military budget non stood at 60 orates. That was two erons leas than the - 

OonaltWi definite and reasoned recommendation. ¥ 


Sir William Bird wood gave a resame of the evaoaetioas effected from Kabul be 
the Royal Air Faroe daring the period of Ddoember IB to February SB last and emob sated 
that an important afpeot of this bistorio achievement, culminating as it did* in the 
withdrawal of the British Legation, was the praotloal demonstration to the world of 
their policy of sorupulons non-intervention in Afghanistan whioh Government had 
set steadfastly before them from the oatset and had consistently maintained, 

Tbie operation of the Royal Air Force was a task of peace involving risks will Ine'y 
undertaken for purely humanitarian par poses and carried out with tbe oonaeot agd 
co-operation of the Afghan authorities at a time when they were involved in a diffloult 
and dangerous situation. 

Our pilots went op to Kabul without a single weapon of any sort, not even pistols. 
After explaining the three pha-es of the evacuation, the Commander-iii-Ohief pointed 
oat that not only was a total of 586 souls evacuated by the Royal Air Foroe but they 
evacuated also their own pilots who had been unfortunately compelled to land. The 
British, French and Italian Legations were safely brought away and tbe numbers 
included 842 Indians, 57 Germans, 19 Turks, 25 Persians, 23 French, 28 British and 
19 Italians. The nations conoerned had tendered their grateful thanks for tbe care and help 
given to their Legations. Had it not been for the personality, insight, taot and diplomaoy 
of Sir Franois Humphreys, these evacuations would hardly have taken plaoa. 


The Commander-in-Chief specially mentioned, amidst applause, the name of Sir 
Geoffrey Salmond, Air Vice-Marshal. He also paid a tribute to Group Captain Mills, 
Squadron-Leader Maxwell and several others. 

The grand total journeys carried out by the Air Force on this great errand of 
mercy was 107 and they flew in all 33,930 miles, making a grand tolal of 57,490 miles, 
including the mileage flown by the Victorias on their return joorney from Iraq to 
Bisalpur. 

Mr. Loknath MuKHEBJl said that the Budget was devoid of any feature. It was 
stated that India's credit stood very high in the markets of the world, but she bad to achieve 
that high oredit by maintaining a high level of taxation and by inflation of ourrency. 
Military expenditure was responsible for 65 orores, which figure should be cut down 
by another two croros as suggested by the Inohcape Oommittee. The speaker urged for a 
more rapid Indianisation of the Army and the superior services. 

Sir George Godfbet expressed tbe view that expenditure on railways should be 
adjusted to the revenue derived. The South Punjab Railway, if bought and ran by the 
State, would yield better financial results. Referring to the bank rate at eight per oent. be 
endorsed the remarks of Sir Maneokji Dadabboy and added that Sir George Schuster was 
anneoeasarily cautions in foroing upon the Imperial Bink the present rate. 


As regards military expenditure he congratulated both tbe Oommander-in-Obfef and 
the Finance Member on the arrangement to work out the mechanisation programme. He 
paid a tribute to tbe Royal Air Foroe on its splendid suocem in oarrying out tbe evaeaa- 
tion of a large number of men and women from Kabul, and *aid hero was a remarkable 
oase of a branch of the Army being need on a mission of mercy. Fifteen years ago soon 
an act of reeone would have meant despatch of troops and Joss of life and money. ™ 
conditions had obanged so mnoh that the gallant offioerc of tbe Air roroe bad been now 
to carry oat the evaoaation absolutely unarmed and without losing even cno lift Sesrny 

this waa a strong argument for the mechanisation of the Army on modern »a« a 

Six Manmobandas Ba mjx mainly criticised tbs borrowing policy of the Governm ent of 
India. He said that the non-recurring expenditure fluctuated from year to jaarajd tbrotey 
ipsst tbe budget, and ha therefore suggested that an inquiry be made and • 

— -^-^-JiimuHtBFu he fixed beyond which Government would not saaotloa expend!- 
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•C interest but to taking away that much money from (he monej market they had harmed 
the normal expansion of trade and commerce of the country. 

Horn orach more the trade and commerce and indmtry of India would hare been 
developed, ha asked, if that money had remained in the market! He did not deny the 
benefits of railways expansion, which was mostly responsible for the large borrowings by 
the Government but railways alone con Id not develop the country. 

He held the development of railways, roads, waterways, eunmeroe, trade, industries 
and agrtcttltnrrsboold proceed hand in hand and the Finance Member should pause before 
sanctioning fresh expenditure or fresh borrowings. The system adopted in the present 
year by the Finance Member of financing projects oat of surplus was a very wise one and 
should be continued. Two years was too short s period to judge the eileets of the new 
ratio. They shonld now pause and watob the effete of the I8d. ratio for some years and see 
If it entailed any hardships on India. He personally did not believe the new ratio had 
done any barm to the country. 

Sir J. P. Thompson (Chip Commissioner of Delhi), expressed thanks to the Govern- 
ment of India for the grant made to Delhi and appreciated the new ohange of poliey. So 
far the Government of India bad been lavishly spending money on New Delhi only ; now 
they also thongbt of the needs of Old Delhi. 

By the construction of a new joint hospital, by improving the drainage and by 
cleaning the slams they would be able to elevate the standard of life in Old D^lhi and 
also strengthen the sanitary defences of New Delhi. He hoped the Finanoe Member would 
be able to guild his budget a little more next year and Dalhi would be farther benefited. 
The whole object was to make New Delhi a model city for India and make Old Delhi a 
mother worthy of her daughter. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha said that it was India's good fortune that she had got two able 
financiers successively as Finanoe Ministers. Sir Basil's record was an epoch-making one 
and Sir George Sohnster had b>'gnn his career well. He hoped the new Finanoe Member 
would profit by the several useful suggestions made daring the discussion. 

Bven Mr. Bamdas Pantulu was very reasonable to-day and had made valuable remarks 
regarding agricultural finanoe. This was indeed very important, for India’s prosperity 
would tend to inorease if agricultural banks were stared in each province with guaranteed 
interests. In any ease if they wanted farther improvements they mast be prepared to spend. 

It was foolish to talk of clearing oat the Britishers. India mast be grateful for 
British role. 

Bir GbosqH Schusthb thanked the House for its courtesy and encouragement, parti- 
cularly Sir Dinsha Wacha for expressing his sentiments in foroefnl language. Tney could 
not have beneficial measures withont paying for th^m. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy bad 
drawn the speaker’s attention to Sir Basil Blackett's expressions of hope of improved 
flnanoes. He was sure it Sir Basil had been to-day in his place he would have taken 
exactly the same line ns himself. He agreed with Sir Dinsha Waeha that Sir Basil really 
left the country to a far stronger finaneial oon iition than he had found it. 

Sir Basil was able to do this on account of five years of good monsoons and he was 
carried forward on use of those waves of progress. Bat be left jait at a tlm when the 
wave was spending its force and now there was a slight reaction setting in. 

Proceeding, Sir George Sohnster reviewed the salient p data of the debate He re- 
ferred to his speeoh yesterday in the Assembly as a reply to the oritieisms against the 
Budget mads here to-day H« emphasised that eliminating the major artificial factors 
there was a steady deeline in defieits. Regarding the oritieisms against the imposition 
of any fresh taxation, Sir George alluded to the snpport received for the pnrol tax whioi 
was meant for a beneficial purpose and said that the same spirit mast animate the legis- 
lature should tbs need for fresh taxation arise at all, for after all they were goiag to spehd 
nil money for benenbial and constructive purpose*. 

As for agricultural finanoe referred to by Mr, Ramdas Pantulu the Finanoe Member 
hoped the banking inquiry would fui r nith light and he hoped to take advantage of bis 
consultations with members of the House as well on the •ubj w ot. 

The Oounoil adjourned till the ltth March. 

Tax on Lott in Income. 

On tike uTH MARCH Lain Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommend- 
ing thatif any person who ts a regular moneylender stands surety for another 
person or lends money and incurs lots thereby such a loss should be allowed 
ns n deduction when determining his income-tax. 
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Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, pointed out that the rAn r Mf ; on 
be nnreasonable. In general the principle of law provided what wa* Met 
asked for. The law also provided for taxing of only income and there wu m 
need, to disturb the present arrangement. He opposed the resolution as it 
was impossible for tjie Government to accept it. 11 

Major Akhar Khan supporting Lala Ramsaran Oas said that there wai 
a general desire for some reasonable reduction in the rate of income-tax The 
demand was reasonable and there was no reason why the resolution shoulii 
not be accepted and income made liable to taxation after taking into account 
all losses incurred. * 

The resolution was pressed to vote and lost by tj votes to 12. The Council 
adjourned till March 18. w 


Sedition Trials by Jury. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Kumarshanker Ray Choudhury urged that steos 
be taken to have the criminal law so amended as to make trial by jury comn'i*- 
sory cases of sedition. He contended that in England and other countues 
the law provided for trial by jury between the liberty of*the people and the 
prerogative of the Crown. In the jury system people also had a share in the 
Government of the country. The administration of justice and liberty became 
valueless when the fountains of justice were poisonous. 

He did not understand why cases under Section 124A I. P. C. were 
precluded from being tried by jury when other sections in that chapter were 
triable by jury. 

Mr. H. G. Haig, Home Secretary. opposing*the motion, said the demand 
was based on an assertion that trial by jury was better than other kinds of 
trials. No doubt trial by Jury was an English institution, but in India a decision 
by a jury was by no means final, as the high courts could upset and reverse that 
decision. That was not the English system. Trial by jury was introduced in 
India as an experimental procedure. 

The motion was lost by 23 votes to 1 3. 


Delegation to League. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna moved “ that a strong representation be made to the 
Secretary of State “in order that practical effect be given to the admitted 
principle that there is no bar to an Indian leading the Indian delegation to 
the League of Nations by appointing an Indian to lead this year’s delegation.” 

If the real truth were to be told, said Sir Pheroze, the Government had 
been influenced in the matter by their bias in favour of Britishers. The real 
trouble was that they could no: shake off'the old prejudice that an Englishman, 
whoever he might be, was intrinsically superior to an Indian, however able 
and eminent the latter might be. The Government’s decisions hitherto had been 
due to this prejudice. This feeling of racial prestige was difficult for “ Imperial ” 
people to overcome. 


Sir Phoroze Sethna paid a tribute to the work of Sir Ramaswami Iyer and 
Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick who were substitute delegates in 1926 under the 
leadership of Sir William Vincent and did the bulk of the work done by the Indian 
delegation that year. Yet even these two members were not nominated to the 
committees whose work related to disarmament or to purely political questions. 
Almost every other nation felt the incongruity of the Indian delegation being led 
by n non-Indian and the delegates from the dominions, especially Ireland and 
Canada, held that view. 

There could be no obection, said Sir Pheroze, to an Indian Prince leading 
the Indian delegation. India alone among the nations changed her delegates to 
the League practically every year but if Sir Ramaswami Iyer and Sir Basanta 
Kumar Mnllick had attended the League for three or four years «in succession, it 
would be impossible to pretend that anybody else could leal the delegation better. 

Mr. L. Graham, on behalf of the Government, said that in selecting a leader 

fe* the delegation to the coming session of the League of Nations the Gmrero- 
Wot would make it their earnest endeavour to meet the wishes of the House 


SO 
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by securing the services of an Indian who might worthily uphold the high tradi- 
tions which the previous leaders of delegations had established. 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham said that the Government had been ^charged by 
Sir Pheroze Sethnauwith lack of continuity in the personnel of the delegation, but 
if he knew the difficulties the Government had to face every year in this matter 
he would not make the allegation. Sir K. V. Reddi, he added, had represented 
India very ably last year, but on account of his present position in South Africa 
he could not be selected for the delegation to the League this year. As for 
the allegation that Indians were deliberately kept out from particular committees 
of the League, Mr. Graham said that the statement was an insinuation which he, 
on behalf ofthe Government, most emphatically repudiated. He gave an instance 
where Indians had served on an important committee, but said that he wanted 
time to Inquire into the question and it would have been best had the mover of the 
resolution .given notice of it. He trusted that Sir Pheroze Sethna would withdraw 
his allegations. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna, replying on the debate, congratulated the Government 
on the translation of their “ lip sympathy M into proposed action. He was will- 
ing to withdraw his remarks about tfa want of continuity of personnel, but he 
suggested that during the next few years the Government sh mid suggest to their 
nominees that they would .be renominated and he felt there would be no lack of 
capable men coming forward to form the Indian delegation. 

In the matter of his allegation that Indians had been purposely kept out 
of certain committees at Genava, Sir Pheroze said he based his allegations on 
good authority and urged the Government to inquire into the matter. He with- 
drew his resolution. 

Free Charkhas. 

Seth GOVIKD Das next moved a resolution that Government should call 
the attention of the Central Provinces Government to the desirability of giving 
relief to famine-stricken people of the Northern districts of the Central Provinces 
by free distribution of charkhas and by opening depots in villages to enable 
villagers to buy cotton. 

Proceeding the speaker said that their misfortunes started in tga6. Last 
year they had tried to persuade Government to promulgate provisions of the 
Famine Code in the Province and to remit land revenue but nothing tangible 
was done. 

He regretted that the relief granted last year coaid not be taken advantage 
of folly by the people on account of thrir caste prejudices and he held that his 
proposal weald aieet their accd. 

The speaker (hen started dctailiag the advantages of the charkha. He 
held that a man coaid earn fair annas a day through the spinning wheel. Here 
he wan checked by the President, who asked him to confine himself to the 
subject matter of dm resolution. 

In conc l us i on, Seth Govind Das said that the charkha had been tried in Orissa 
and bad proved a success and be felt that the measure proposed by Mm would 
not entail much expenditure but would mitigate the famine distress in Ms province. 

Sir Mahomed Habirullah opposing Mr. Govinl Das 9 resolution stated that 
Government had watched and were still watching with deep concern the p r ogr es s 
of distress in some districts of the Central Provinces. Last year famine was 
declared in three districts and appropriate measures were taken in hand* Ihe 
local Government had anticipated that relief would not be needed after March 
this year but frost and a severe winter had changed the outlook. The extent of 
the distress was still being explored. The damage to crops, how e v er , had been 
fairly considerable. 

The local Government were taking measures in various directions. Scarcity 
fids year had been declared in six districts and in those principally aflbeted dm 
easpeaded land ( av enue of last year had been entirely reunited to the extant of 
Rs. 14 lakhe. Tacavi loans were being liberally distributed while land rev enu e 
far the current year had been suspended to me extent of Rs. aS and half lakhs. 
Special arrangements were being made for the distribution of seeds Public 
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«orkft bad been opened and Government forests were thrown open to villagers 
far crass and other minor forest predace. 

^Circumstances might arise bat so far neither the necessity nor the suitability 
nf accepting the proposal had yet been provided. He, however, promised to 
forward a copy of the debate to the Provincial Government. 

IO «| r Govind Das pressing the resolution for the acceptance of the House 
averred* that the relief measures were not sufficient. 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Tariff Act Amend. Bill. 

On the 19TH MARCH on the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Council 
of State passed the Indian Tariff Act (Amendment) Bill, which gave effect to 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board that a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem 


imnort duty on printing type be changed from 2 1-2 per cent, ad valorem to 
a specific duty of one anna per lb. The Council then adjourned. 

Land Revenue Inquiry. 

On the aoTH MARCH the Council of State discussed Sir Pheroze Sethna’s 
resolution recommending an investigation into the system of land revenue in 
the different provinces of India. 

Sir P. Sethna moved the following resolution 

« This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a 
committee be appointed, consisting partly of elected members of the Indian 
legislature and partly of persons who may be considered to be well conversant 
with the subject, to investigate and report on, 

(1) The systems of land revenue in the different provinces of India. 

(a) Their economic effects upon the condition of the rural population in 

each pro^nce.^ s and modifications that, in its opinion, should be made in 
those system with a view to promoting the economic welfare of the agricultural 

P ° PU S i Any*fiLnei«l mea.ure. thmt might be adopted to make up fcraay 
lost, should the change, and modification. «ugge*t«d by the Committee involve a 

loss in the existing revenues.” . . 

In moving the above resolution Sir Pheroze Sethna Hid .-" Tk* 
it the relation between the land revenue system of the province and the gnomic 
condition of the people? lithe poverty of the people „*£?SS 

condition in any way and to any degree, directly 
revenue .yttem? Doe. the aystem operate so as to add 

poor, to aggravate or incream their poverty? How doe. it operate, m parti 
cular, upon the small peasant proprietor 7 . . . 

or revising the system and the institution in the lignt of sound g 
reforming and re-adjusting it . . ... 

Seth Govind Das moved an amendment recomme|gingm .tead ttata 

central committee and provincial committee, be *P g ffU SjL. t o inve.Sg.te 
«f elected member, of the Indian and provincial legislature., to mrcug. 

S» Mahomed Habibullah oppomd the r molutio n j uffiSiSne. 

No one, be amid, could dispute Sir P. SethM . t of gre . 

bZ tSZ T*,?* ^ °f «• 

Jpportance to Government and the people. a t classes. 

*e existing «y»teme ofland revenue opprewed the agricultural claSKs. 

Voices: They do. 
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They had alto to consider whether uniformity would be possible and 
practicable for all provinces. Settlements of Uni revenue were, influenced 
by the prevailing systems of land* tenure. A detail inquiry was periodically made 
in each temporarily settled district. No comnittee of inquiry could excel the 
solicitude and care with which settlement inquiries were conducted by settle- 
ment officers. 

Major Akbar Khar, supporting the resolution, complained that there 
was no uniformity of tenure in the country. Government demaod was constantly 
on the increase while income-tax demanded a fixed sum irrespective ofrprosperous 
or lean years. The diversity of their land revenue systems rendered a central 
inquiry necessary. The Taxation Inquiry Committee was appointed to find fresh 
.avenues for taxation and could not be regarded as a substitute for the proposed 
'nquiry. 

Mr. Ramsarandas contested the Government's contention that the cultiva- 
tor was not oppressed. Government had appointed the Royal Commission inspite 
of agriculture being a provincial subject. The elasticity claimed by Govern- 
ment had generally resulted in hardship to the poor cultivator. 

The President at this stage put the amendment of Seth Govind Das to 
the vote. It was defeated without a division. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved another amendment recommending a com- 
mission instead of a committee with adequate representation for landed 
interests. He accepted the principle of the resolution. The life of the present 
legislaturesjwas about to expire and elected members of the Central Legislature 
nominated on the committee might find themselves ousted. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that the question was not a provincial but 
an imperial one, as no Public Safety Bill could check an invasion of rural 
India by communism with the present system of land tenures in the land. 
Hundreds were going without food and famine conditions had made things 
worse. At the time of a fresh settlement, revenue officers sat in conclave and 
decided beforehand the amount of increase in the Government demand. Each 
assessment officer then made settlement accordingly with an eye on promotion. 

MR. Miles Irving, opposing the motion, said that the question bristled with 
constitutional difficulties. They always talked of provincial autonomy but they 
also did not mind proposing to take away a big slice from the provincial 
revenues. The suggestion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee regarding 
India’s land revenue systems was only a pious wish. If the provisions and spirit 
of the Government of India Act was to be correctly interpreted, provincial 
subjects should not be dragged into the Central Legislature. 

SIR PhEROZ SETHNA, leplying, accepted the amendment of Mr. Khaparde. 
He was glad that Government had not challenged the main thesis of the resolution. 
The proposed commission should examine whether the permanent settlement 
should continue. The feeling in the country was that with the advance of 
self-government the permanent settlement would go. It was an all-India 
question and should be tackled by the Central Government. That was the only 
way by which village uplift was possible and by which recommendations of 
the Agricultural Commission could be carried out effectively. He trusted that 
if the resolution was carried Government would give effect to it. 

Sir Moha^ied Habibullah said that the resolution was impracticable 
owing to the complexity and magnitude of the problem. He doubted if the 
proposed commission would be able to deliver the goods even if they laboured 
for the whole of their lives. 

The Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces had already 
codified their land revenue policy, while Bengal and Bihar and Orissa could 
not do so owing to permanent settlement. In other provinces also legislation 
was being enacted, He woull consider if it was necessary to introduce 
legislation regarding the minor administrations in the Central Legislature. 

Motion Defeated. 

The House divided and the amendment of Mr. Khaparde was lost by 
votes to 15. 
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The motion of Sir P. Sethna was rejected without a division. 
The Conscil of State then adjourned till 23rd. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


On the a 3RD MARCH, on the motion of Mr. A. C. McWatters, the Council 
of State passed the Workmen 1 Compensation Act (igt iV Mr. McWatters «. 
plained that the Bill, which had already been passed by the Assembly, souehMo 
soorove certain defects in the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which was brought into force from July, 1924. 


Debate on the Finance Bill. 


After waiting for several days the Council of State re-assembled on the 
30TH MARCH to dispose oi the Finance Bill which was passed in the Assembly 
on the 38th with the Salt Tax restored to Rs. 1-4. 7 

Mr Burdon explained that there had been unusual delay with the Finance 
Bill in the Assembly. He, therefore, begged the President to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders so as to enable the Bill being taken up for consideration to-day. as 
otherwise the Bill would not become an Act in time. He asked the Council to 
co-operate with the Government and do their best to relieve Government and 
the general community from the very serious and undesirable consequences which 
would otherwise follow it. Eight members supported the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 


Sir Arthur Froom extended his commisseration to the Finance Member on the 
unenviable position in which he found himself. He agreed that Government 
must be supported in seeing that the Finance Bill was passed to-day. At the 
same time he asked whether the Government could not devise some means of 
preventing, in future, the want of consideration in the treatment of the Council 
of State toat was now being shown by the fact that the Bill was placed and asked 
to be taken up for consideration on the same day. 


The President said that this was the first time in his experience that he 
was being asked to suspend the Standing Orders. One of hit principal duties 
was to give every facility to the course of business, whether official or un official, 
and in view of the cogent reasons advanced by the Finance Secretary, he agreed 
to suspend the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Bmrdon thanked the Chair and the House for rising to the occasion in 
its traditional manner and explained the salient features of the Bill 

Mr* Komar Sankar Roy Choudhury (Swarajist) opposed the Bill both on poli- 
tical and financial grounds. Politically he referred to the insult of the Simon 
Commission and the non-fulfilment of the Government pledges and the continued 
exploitation of India by the railway policy being one for the export of raw 
materials and the import of British products. He said that the British bureau- 
cracy in India was only serving British interests. Incidentally he proposed that 
the personnel of the banking inquiry should consist only of members of Chambers 
of Commerce and banking interests and not industrialists. 

Among the financial objections, he referred to the failure of Government 
to m ak e India self-supporting in the matter of salt and sugar. 

Concluding, he criticised the lack of Indianisation in the Army and argued 
that without Self-Government, there would be no Indian army. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that there was no use keeping a mercenary 
army which would feil at a critical moment. He said that the present state of 
the army must be maintained. 

After the Bill was taken into consideration, it was pot clause by danse. 


„ When the clause relating to motor duty was taken up for discussion Mr. 
Harper (aon-ofiiciai European from Burma) remarked that the Road Committae’s 
Proposals were timid. He suggested that the Government of India should con- 
«der ths feasibility of financing the development of roads by a system of loans. 
1 » Us opinion tha difference in the share to the provinces from the Rond Fund 
nevo unsatisfactory and inequitable. 
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Sir Arthur Froom supported the Committee’s proposals as embodied in the 
Bill and said that the small beginning now made would bring about an awakening 
in road development so essential for improving the lot of agriculturists. 

Mr. Kumar Shankar Roy Choudhury remarked that Motor Companies were 
mainly for passenger traffic and not for transportation of goods from rural areas. 

Major Akbar Khan referred to the Kohat disturbance and held that British 
rule was essential for holding the scales even between Hindus and Moslems. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, assured Mr. Harper that his suggestions 
would receive the careful consideration of the Government and will certainty be 
considered by the Conference that is to be held in summer. That Conference 
will consist of provincial ministers and the Standing Committee of the Legislature 
to be appointed for road development. The clause was passed. 

The clause relating to postal and income-tax rates was passed without dis- 
cussion. 

Moving the third reading of the Finance Bill Mr. Burdon referred to the 
inconvenience caused to the Council by it being asked to take the Finance Bill 
into consideration the very day it was laid on the table of the House. This 
year, he said, the circumstances were exceptional. 

He did not agree with Sir Arthur Froom that Government should have 
anticipated this contingency and provided against it. Government, he said, 
would certainly consider Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion for taking measures to 
prevent a similar situation arising again. 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Asthana was the only non -official who spoke at the 
third reading of the Bill. He criticised the Government’s policy with regard to 
the Indianisation of the Army. 

As a representative of monied and landed classes he mentioned the heavy 
burden of supertax rates and disapproved of the harassment by income-tax 
officers. 

He congratulated Mr. Burdon, on his appointment as Auditor-General. 

The Finance Bill was passed amidst official cheers. 

Sir M. Habibullah said he could not state definitely when the Government 
business (Public Safety Bill and Trades Disputes Bill) now before the Assembly 
will be ready for consideration by the Council of State. 

The Council adjourned without fixing a date for its next meeting. 

On the 11 TH APRIL the only business transacted in the Council of State 
when it re-assembled for the last time was the discussion of the Trades Disputes 
Bill. The agenda however contained a large number of amendments to the Bill 
given notice of by non-officials. 

Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

At the outset, the President, Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith made a statement on 
the bomb outrage in the Assembly on Monday morning. He said that the Council 
would realise that, for obvious reasons, the occurrence at this stage could 
not be made the subject for discussion He however felt convinced that all 
the members would join with him in placing on record their condemnation and 
deep abhorence of the dastardly outrage committed in the other chamber. He 
was sure the House would desire to associate themselves with him in the expres- 
sion of profound sympathy with the President and members of the Assembly, 
with the Government and particularly with those persons, member* and others, 
who received injuries and in prayers for their speedy recovery.' He would 
also on their behalf express their heart felt thankfulness that the casualties 
which resulted were slight compared with what might have been a tragedy yf 
the first magnitude, and that by the grace of Providence the lives of their 
colleagues in the other House had been miraculously spared. (Applause.) 

Trades Disputes Bill. 

Mr. S. Lal then moved the consideration of the Bill to make provision for the 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes and for certain other purposes 
as passed by the Assembly. The Bill, he declared, was a matter of some 
importance. He realised the grave responsibility which had unexpectedly 
fallen upon him in the absence of Mr. McWatters, Industries Secretary. 
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TJ* que*t^on of tuch legislation was first taken in toio: but after hr.,:... 
from the local Governments that legislation would not be effective the * 
ment of India dropped it. Thi succeeding years howewr mw I 
change in the posttton by reason of the growth of organisatiSwof in^uiS,! 
workers ant the increasing influence exercised by public opinion on the “cou^ 
of dispute*. And in 1924, the Government prepared a draft bill for 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes As the result of the 
and experience which had become available since that period the r < L U r e * 
were satisfied that legislation for the prevention and settlement of t rad e diSMtes 
fbVthls purpose. r0V * of cons,derable value *« Present bill had been pri£,£ 


Proceeding, Mr. Lai stated that the seriousness of the situation with revard 
to the industrial unrest was brought h;me last year when grave indwHal 
disorders overtook the country. The general strike in Bombay alone cS 
loss of no less that *1 million rupees. Mr. Lai agreed that no legislation cotdd 
put an end to industrial oisputes, but he assured the Council that the Bill 
would make some contribution towards industrial peace. 

Mr. Lai explained the main part of the Hill which he said, fell into thrtt 
paits. Clause 3 to 14 related to the establishment of a tribunal for th l 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes. This part of the Bill was based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The main difference 
was that, whereas the British Act set up a standing Industrial court the 
Conciliation Boards which the Bill proposed to estab ish were intended to be 
appointed .‘ad hoc* like courts of inquiry in order to deal with particular disputes. 

Continuing, Mr. Lai said that neither party would be under any obligation tc 
accept the findings of the court or the advice of the Board ; and in cases where 
a dispute was not brought to an end during the deliberations of the tribunal 
reliance would be placed on the force of public opinion, which would be enabled’ 
by the publication of the report of the tribunal, to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 


The second part of the Bill, Mr. Lai declared, consisted ot Clause 15, which 
related to public utility services. The clause made it a penal offence for workers 
employed ou monthly wages in public utility services to strike without previous 
notice, and also provided heavier penalties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that persons whose work was vital to* 
the welfare of the community generally should not be entitled to enter into a 
strike be ore sufficient time had been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and explore the possibilities of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 

Clauses 18 to 20 contained certain special provisions relating to illegal 
strikes and lock-outs. These clauses followed closely the provisions of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. They were applicable only in 
case of strikes and lock-outs which satisfied two conditions. In the first place, 
tae strike of lock-out must have other objects than the mere furtherance of a 
dispute within the industry to which the strikers or employers belonged. 
In the second •place, the strike or lock-out should be designed to coecre the 
Government either directly or by inflicting hardship on the community MV. 
Lai emphasised that the Bill contained nothing that would retard the growth of 
Trade Unions in the country. It had simply been prompted by economic consi- 
derations. He was sure the suspicions which existed in the minds of Labour 
leaders would soon fade away . 


Swarajist Opposition. 

, Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhury opposed the motion. He declared that 
tne Bill had a political purpose behind it, and wanted to kill the Trade Union 
jnovenient in India. The proposed legislation would be particularly injurious 
to labourers. He contended that there could be no comparison between England 
wnere trade unions were highly organised bodies, and India where the organi- 
at, °®* werc weak and labourers illiterate. 

.Mr. Lai»j motion for consideration of the Bill, when put to vote, was adopted 
wittioutMi vision. 
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Amendments Rejected. 

Mr. Kumar Shanke.i Roy Chowdhury. moved a number of minor amendments 
which were rejected. 

All the y amendments to the Trades Disputes Bill tabled by Mr. Kumar 
Sanlcer Roy Choudhury having been rejected in half an hour, the Council next 
disposed of the amendment of Mr. Ramsaran Das in favour of picketing being 
made penal. The mover said no Trade Disputes Bill could be complete without 
his amendment being accepted by the Government. He qoted the publication o! 
the International Labour Office in his support. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, replying, said that tne object of the mover was to make peace, 
ful picketing a penal offence in the country. Sir B. N. Mitra said the suggestion 
first emanated from the Bombay Government during the Select Committee stage 
of the Bill, and the Government of India felt that it required further examination. 
For instance, they felt that, in a matter like that, the opinion of the Local 
Governments should be elicited before taking any action. Sir B. N. Mitra 
stated that the subject was under the earnest consideration of the Government, 
and if they felt that the clause should be inserted in the Dili, they would bring in 
an amending bill. 

The Council rejected the amendment without a division, and passed the Bill 
as amended by the Assembly. 

Message From Viceroy. 

The President next read a message from the Viceroy requiring the atten- 
dance of the Council members on the next day in the Legislative Assembly 
Chamber, when His Excellency would address both the Houses of the Central 
Legislature. . _ _ „ . „ 

The Council was then adjourned “ sine die.” 



The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING DAY— 28th JANUARY 1929. 

The winter session of the Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi on the 
98th JANUARY 1929 at if in the morning The public galleries were packed to its 
utmost capacity and the House was also almost full. All party leaders including 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Jayakar and Government members including Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Sir George Schuster, Sir Mohamed Habibullah, Sir George Rainey and 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra were present. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, President, arrived at 1 1 and took his seat in the chair placed on 
the right side of the presidential chair. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at 11-5 
and took his seat in the presidential chair. Opening the Assembly, His Excellency 
t he Viceroy delivered the following address : — 

The Viceroys Opening Speech. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,— When I appointed this date for the beginning 
of your session, my intention was to appoint the same date for the beginning of the 
session of the Council of State in order that I might be able to-day to address both 
the chambers. It was however pointed out to me in the Delhi session mainly 
owing to the fact that the Council of State has no part in the voting of supply, the 
burden of work which falls on the members of the Council of Stale is considerably 
lighter than that which falls upon the Assembly and that it would not therefore be 
convenient to summon the two chambers to begin their labours simultaneously. I 
have, therefore, been constrained on this occasion to confine my address to 
members of this chamber. 

KINV.’S II.LNESS. 

For the past two months, we have all laboured under the burden of a grave 
anxiety owing to the prolonged illness of the King Emperor but by the Mercy of 
Providence recent news shows that His Majesty’s progress has been steadily 
maintained and we may now reasonably hope that he is on the highway to complete 
recovery The universal sympathy that has gone out to the Royal House and 
particularly to Her Majesty the Queen during these dark days has shown in striking 
fashion how securely King George the Fifth by devotion to duty and personal 
thought for all his people has enthroned himself in their hearts. They will continue 
to pray that for many years. He may be spared to rule ovei them and guide their 
destinies. 

LALA LAJPAT RAI AND S. R. DAS. 

In the interval that has elapsed since your last session, India has lost two 
notable sons, the one a Member of my Council and the other a prominent member 
of this Assembly. Though they differed in much, they resembled one another in the 
extent to attract to themselves the affection of many outside the circle of their 
political associates. Of Mr. S. R. Das, I can speak from the close personal 
knowledge that came from our work together and which gave me ample opportunity 
of observing the high and selfless principles by which his life was gu'dea. A firm 
friend and a wise counsellor, his death is to me a great personal loss. 1 .*?**?: 
Lala Lajpat Rai I can only speak from the standpoint of a far 
relationship. It fell to him to play a prominent part in the political life of hit 
country. But there were qualities in him that led many who dissented most sharply 
from his political opinions to forget much or their dissent in a genuine appreciat n 
of a very human personality. 
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ASSEMBLY SECRETARIAT 

The hon’ble members will recollect that after a conference of leaders in this 
House last September, a resolution was pased recommending the setting up of a 
separate establishment for dealing with the business of this Assembly. That 
resolution was of the nature of a compromi e which while not going so far as your 
President desire went rather further than proposals which my Government had 
already submitted to the Secretary of State. Having regard to the support which 
the resolution received from all quarters of the House, my Government decided to 
accept it with certain additions which were imposed by the fact that this House 
had invited the Governor General to take the uew Department into his portfolio. 
It was understood that in so doing it was the general wish of the House in confor- 
mity with the standing orders that the administration of this department by the 
Governor-General should be deemed to be non-con troversial. That being so, it 
appeared desirable that the Governor General in the administration of the depart- 
ment should be clea? ly placed in a position where no controversy could arise. 
For this reason, we have ampl fied the scheme of the resolution by providing for 
a recourse to the Public Service Commission in all cases in which the 
exercise by the Governor-General of his powers as Head of the department might 
at any time bring him into conflict with the President or with the Assembly. The 
same' protection has also for equally good reasons been conferred with his consent 
on the President. The drafting of statutory rules to regulate the conditions of 
service in the new department now set up will necessarily take time but good pro- 
gress has already been made in this task. Meanwhile the Secretary of State 
has given his consent to the introduction of the scheme on a temporary basis. As 
the member-in-charge of the new department, I would ask the House to be indul- 
gent while the department is in its infancy and not to expect it to attain its 
maximum degree of efficiency from the first day of its inauguration. There are 
indeed still some gaps in its completion but with a view to reducing these inconvenien- 
ces, the Legislative Department has made a temporary loan of the services of 
some of its members while the President is looking for suitable recruits. The New 
department, I hope, starts with the goodwill of all sections of the House and though 
as I have said the conclusion reached does not represent all that the president or 
perhaps some sections of the House would have desired, I think we may neverthe- 
less generally congratulate ourselves upon the outcome of our discussion. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

In external affairs everything has been dwarfed by the upheaval in 
Afghanistan of the drama that has unfolded itself during the last few months. In 
Afghanistan 1 shall say nothing save this that the policy of the Government is and 
has throughout been one of scrupulous non-intervention and it is our earnest hope 
that there may be an early restoration of peace and order throughout the length 
and breadth of that country and that India may again have on her north-western 
border a peaceful strong united country for her neighbour. During this critical 
time, we in India could not but be proud of the gallant bearing of the British 
Legation, of the firm control of our tribes by the Frontier Administration and of 
the R. A. F. over the evacuation of women and children from Kabul. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa our first Agent Mr. Sastri to-day relinquishes the charge of his 
office and starts on his return voyage to India. By his services to his compatriots 
in South Africa and to the promotion of friendly relations between India and the 
Union he has secured a high place for himself in the history of the two countries as 
a successful ambassador of India and has laid India under a great debt of gratitude. 
He has left a high standard of statesmanship for his successor to maintain, but I 
am sure that Sir K. V. Reddi carries with him to his new dudes the confidence 
and good wishet of this House not less than those of the Government of India. 

EAST AFRICA 

The House is aware that last year His Majesty’s Government appointed * 
Commission to report on the future policy in regard to Eastern Africa. The 
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report has just been published and will require mature consideration. Mv Govern- 
meat, however, is fully alive to the importance to Indian interests of the decision, 
which His Majesty Government have agreed that before any decision is taken 
they will give the fullest consideration to the view of the Government of India on 
all matters affecting India. The Governor of Kenya moreover for the purpose of 
discussion on the report has with the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies offered to appoint temporarily to the public service in Kenya with a seat on the 
Executive Council an officer of the Indian Civil Service who will be nominated bv 
mvcelf in order to ascertain the iudement r»f • • 3 


~ T — ; ; : . * ^ivfLc who wm De nominated by 

myself m order to ascertain the judgment of the enlightened public opinion on 
these matters. 1 have asked the Hon'ble Sir Sir Muhammad Habibullah to convene 
the Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Indian Legislature at the 
earliest possible date during this session with the purpose of eliciting their views 
and practical suggestions. I do not doubt that my Government will derive great 
value from these discussions. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT 

Since I last addressed the House the report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India has been published and as the Hon'ble members know, a 
conference of the provincial representatives assembled in Simla last October to 
discuss the more important proposals contained in it. The deliberations of the 
conference revealed a unanimous desire for progress and though time is doubtless 
required for action over so wide a field, the fact that public attention has been 
thus focussed upon this important branch of national activity will bring real en- 
couragement to all who have imagination to see what it means in the life of India. 
The bulk of the work on the Commission’s recommendations must under the 
existing constitution fall to the provinces but for sometime the responsibility rests 
primarily on the Government of India. Of these the most important concerns the 
establishment of a Central Organisation for research purpose and this proposal 
after discussion with provincial representatives my Government have decided to 
adopt. The duties of the new Council of Agricultural Research will be to promote, 
guide and co-ordinate research throughout India, to train research workers by 
means of scholarships and to collect and make available information on researen 
and on agricultural and veterinary matters. 

Generally as to the structure of this body, we propose to modify in some 
respect the recommendations on the Royal Commission. Our proposal is that its 
chief component parts should be firstly a Governing Body, the principal executive 
organ of the Council, presided over by the Member of the Governor-General's 
Council in charge of Agriculture and comprising 17 other members of whom two 
will be chosen from the Legislative Assembly and one from the Council of State 
and nine will be nominated by the Gpvernment of the nine major provinces and 
secondly, an Advisory Council of 30 members whose function will be to give expert 
advice to the Governing Body and submit for its approval programmes of research 
enauiry. In addition to these two bodies it is hoped that the major provinces 
will establish committee to work in close co-operation with them. As regards 
finance we propose to substitute for a lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs which the 
Commission favoured, a lump grant of Rs. 25 lakhs to be paid in instalments 
supplemented by annual recurring grants of Rs. 7,25 lakhs. These sums will vest 
in the Governing Body who will consider all proposals for research expenditure 
and allot funds to meet it. It is my sincere hope that, the organisation which I 
have outlined will receive whole-hearted support from this House and will before 
long start into its labours which will surely be to the lasting benefit of India s agri- 
cultural millions. 

FOUR STONE PILLARS. 

The House will be glad to learn that a general offer has been made by the 
former dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zeland to present 
to fhe capital of India four stone pillars on the model of the famous Asolca columns. 
My Government have gratefully accepted this gift which will fittingly symbolise 
the common loyalty of the Empire to the person and the throne of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 
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LABOUR TROUBLES. 

The past year has been marked by a series of labour troubles which we have 
all witnessed with deep concern. The tale of loss and suffering involved by them 
need not be retold here and we are more immediately concerned to devise means 
by which such profitless disputes may be avoided. 1 have on more than one 
recent occasion appealed to Labour to follow wiser counsels for the future and to 
employers to prove their determination to leave their employees no justifiable 
ground for complaint If both parties can combine to establish closer relations 
with each other and to develop the organisation for settlement of points of 
difference before they reach the state of conflict, we may face the future with 
confidence and the Government is anxious to do everything in their power to 
encourage and assist such efforts. In the Trade Disputes Bill which is now before 
the legislature we have provided for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry an A 
Boards of Conciliation which may be called into play if disputes get beyond 
the stage of mutual arrangement. The proposals of the Government in this connec- 
tion and in the other parts of the Bill which aim at the protection of the public 
in certain circumstances from the consequences of labour disputes will shortly 
come before you and I trust that wisdom will guide your decisions in regard to 
them. But these proposals will not in themselves reach the root of the matter. I have 
long felt that the best way to secure the advantage both of employers and employed 
is for the Government to undertake a review of the conditions under which 
Labour works and to lend such help as it can in the removal of legitimate 
grievances. 

ENQUIRY INTO LABOUR TROUBLES. 

This question has for sometime been under the earnest consideration of the 
Government and I am now able to say that His Majesty has approved the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission during the course of the present year to undertake 
such an enquiry. Our intention is that the scope of the enquiry should be wide 
and that it should with due regard to the economic position of industry in • this 
country explore all aspects of the problem affecting the conditions under which 
industrial labourers work. The personnel of the Commission has not yet been 
settled but we shall use every endeavour to ensure that it is representative. I am 
pleased however to be able to say that we have secured the services as Chairman of 
Mr. Whitley, lately Speaker of the House of Commons who has been in 
intimate touch with labour problems in England and is widely known for his 
association with the establishment of the councils which bear his name. The 
announcement which I have just made will, I am confident, be generally welcomed. 
The conclusions of such a Commission will be of the greatest interest not only 
to India but to the whole industrial world. We may hope they will provide us 
with a basis for future legislation materially affecting India’s industrial future and 
it is essential therefore that the enquiry should be as thorough and the personnel 
as strong as it is possible for us to make it 

FLINGS AT LABOUR LEADERS. 

But there is a yet more serious side of the industrial troubles on which I feel 
it my duty to touch for the genuine grievances which labouring classes feel. 
There can be no doubt that the unrest of the past year has been due in no small 
measure to the activities of certain persons whose end is rather to promote anti- 
social purposes than to secure betterment of the workman’s lot 

COMMUNISM. 

The disquieting spread of the methods of communism has for some time 
been causing my Government anxiety. Not only have communist agents from 
abroad promoted a series of strikes in the industrial world but the programme 
which they have openly set before themselves include undisguised attacks on the 
whole economic structure of society. All classes alike are threatened by the 
spread of these doctrines and no Government can afford to ignore this insidious 
danger. Last session my Government placed before you a measure aimed at 
the agents from outside India who have been engaged in this mischievous work 
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hut by a narrow margin the measure was rejected. The anticipations on which 
mv Government then acted have been justified. The object of spreading communist 
Ideas has been steadily pursued and communist methods have been regularly 
“toyed. We have watched in the great city of Bombay the industrial labouring 
copulation brought into a state of great unsettlement, excited, prone to violence and 
ofmn deaf to reason, while in Calcutta we have seen a strike which appears to have 
clearly reasoned basis. These facts are only symptomatic of a more general 
movement of which many here have direct experience and accordingly my 
Government have decided to place before you once more the proposals for dealing 
with communist agents from abroad which were under discussion last session and 
further to include in the measure power to forfeit or control remittances of 
money from communist sources abroad which are not without a very appreciable 
^lftuence on the activities of the communists in this country and their ability to 
promote and prolong for their own ends these industrial troubles. 

POLITICAL SITUATION. 


I must now address myself Gentlemen to some of the brcndei features o' 
the political situation. 1 am not concerned to-day to discuss the question whether 
as some Hon’ble member thinks His Majesty’s Government were ill-advised in 
deciding to recommend to His Majesty the appointment of a Parliamentary 
rommission or whether as I think and have more than once said that those were 
Uladvised who have chosen to adopt a policy of boycott although those who 
followed this course have thus, as I believe, deprived themselves of an opportunity 
nf which others have availed themselves to influence the evolution of India* 
nolitical future Each of those questions has now become a historical fact which 
the historian will weigh with fullest knowledge and it may be with more impartial 
iudgment than we can bring to bear upon them. ^ f , . .. 

But whatever may be your attitude on these matters of acute and violent 
controversy it would be both unwise and unfortunate to allow them to blur the glass 
through* which we must try to see the future. We meet not long after the conclusion 
of many important meetings held at the dose of the l ist year and I this is not the 
occasion for me to attempt finally to appraise action taken and words used in the 
heat of controversy or under the stress of a critical occasion. It umuld seem 
evident however wLt all people most desire is a solution reached by mutual 
agreement between Great Britain and India and that in the present circumstances 
the friendlv collaboration of Great Britain and India is a requisite and indispensable 
.ivl L ET fln the one side it is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parhament to form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it would be 
short-sighted of Parliament to under-rate the «&■»»■ .f trang i to read h a sol ubon 

M25Ssssx^^r,sS2r JSHsst 

have accorded its approval to a particular solution, . . such ent j t |ed 

ikksws* sfaasgsagBayji 

than of the methods of responsible statesmanship an Th t po g i t i on 0 f 

to being a mere registrar, on the deepens of other peww^ 3 d *£e pt , 
course is one that in justice to its own obligations Qr - n w ^ at f 0rlB 

cannot predict any more than any Honble member lhc duty 0 f enquiry 
the report from those whom Parliament h “ c ^ Objects may thereafter be 
may be drawn or whether further enquiry into spccin > . Government 

found necessary In any case we may awume "“ffifr proposals that 
will, as indeed has always been costemplated, des ^ t J he of those 

« may then be disposed to make to full discussion wire * n«ud t0 contribute to 
Person, whether ofedal or unofficial, who m ay be to* for 

the ultimate solution. In a situation, therefore, tnat ■» 
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qualities of confidence on both sides and for free exchange of opinion on term 5 
honourable to all, I see very clearly that nothing but harm can flow from a treaty 
that unless a particular condition is fulfilled which 1 believe to be mechanically 
impossible of fulfilment from the outset an attempt will be made to plunge the 
country into all the possible chaos of a civil disobedience. It is quite certain that 
no discussions of any kind can promise the least hope of success when either 
party to them approaches the task in the spirit of hostility and suspicion from 
which such an ultimatum springs. I recognise that although many leaders and 
schools of political opinion in India will refuse to march along the dangeious 
paths of Non-co-operation, many of them openly profess distrust of the attitude 
of Great Britain that it has given no sufficient proof of her intention to fulfil the 
pledge that Mr. Montagu gave on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 1917 
and that Great Britain is seeking to forget or deny the high policy there enshrined 
in conditions more favourable to cool judgment. 

BRITISH CREATION. 

1 suppose that most persons would admit that British India as we find is 
to-day is British creation and that it is the British Power which has during the last 
century, held together its constituent parts. If this centripetal influence is 
immediately or too suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly unreasonable to fear that some 
at any rate of parts might fly asunder and the dream of a strong united India, a nation 
among the nations of the world as we may speak of the British or American nations 
would vanish and be destroyed ? Anxious as I am to see the realisation of this 
dream, I can hardly hope that any words of mine may suffice to disperse the black 
cloud of unwarranted mistrust that has enshrouded so much of Indian Political 
thought but I tell this Assembly again and through them India that the Declaration 
of 1917 stands and will stand for all time as the solemn pledge of the British 
people to do all that can be done by one people to assist another to attain full 
national political stature and that the pledge so given will never be dishonoured 
and as actions are commonly held more powerful than words 1 will add that I 
should not be standing before you here to-day as Governor General if I believed 
that the British people have withdrawn their hand from that solemn covenant. 
Those, therefore, who preach that a new generation has arisen in England which 
seeks to explain away the significance of the 1917 declaration are consciously 
or unconsciously but not the less really, misrepresenting the purpose of Great Britain 
and poisoning wells by which the common life of India and Great Britain is suppor- 
ted and sustained. If there are Indians who are thus tempted to mistrust Great 
Britain there are no doubt many in Great Britain resentful of what they well know to be 
an unfounded and dangerous accusation, who may mistrust some of those who speak 
for India, but if we are thus tempted in the 20th century I know that both India and 
Great Britain will be judged in the 21 by the degree to which they have refused to 
loss of faith in one another. Gentlemen of the Assembly, though we may differ on 
all other issues let us not readily or lightly impugn the good faith of one another, 
for that is to destroy the very foundation of all hope of better things. 

VICEROY’S DOUBLE DUTY 

I would add one or two observations of more personal kind. Whoever be 
the Viceroy and the Governor-General of India is bound through his office and 
conscience by the double duty. He is under the plain obligation of seeing that the 
King’s Government in India is carried on with due respect for the law and in this 
sphere he may at any time be confronted with issues that are more far-reaching 
than ordinary political controversy and that are indeed fundamental to all society. 
Respect for law is an attribute of civilisation painfully and hardly won and a society 
which lacks it carried within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. Those, there- 
fore, who can guide public opinion in this country are doing no service to India, 
if they accustom her to think lightly of disobedience to constituted authority what- 
ever the title by which such disobedience may be described. 

But in another and not less important capacity the Viceroy and Governor- 
General stands as an intermediary between India and Great Britain and as such 
will constantly endeavour to interpret as faithfully as he may the hopes, the feeling* 
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the desire* of the Indian people to those who may from time to tune 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and if I quote the words wMA^SSm 
in connection with another office in the British Constitution “to bee Hi, 
Government ever to place the most favourable construction 8 uDon dfSSri! 
proceedings. That duty I have striven and shall strive to fulfiito th^bestof^v 
ability and it is, gentlemen, because the smooth adjustment of these different 
functions imposed on a single individual does not lie with me alone.thatlhare 
to draw franklv the broad outlines of n»» n t * n . 1 “ avc 
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, he political life of India move down orderly channels to its full term of natural 
development and to achieve that end we all have our own work to do On each 
one of us in our several spheres of this Assembly and outside the time and the 
subject, lay very heavy responsibilities and it is my most earnest prayer for vou 
and for myself that under Gods guidance we may be permitted during the time 
that lie before us to help one another in their discharge.** 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the Assembly met again at 12 and proceeded with 
the business on the agenda with Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel in the Chair. New members 
sworn in were Sir George Schuster ( Finance Member ), Lala Ra-zada Hansrai (re- 
turned by Lala La j pat Rai’s constituency), Mr. P. Panderanga Rao, Mr. Frederick 
William Allison, Mr. V. Michael, Mr. Henry Louis Stevenson and Mr. Sanjiva 
Rao. The ceremony took ten minutes after which interpellations were taken up 

CHILD MARRIAGE UILL. 


On the 29th JANUARY after question time, amidst unofficial applause, Rai 
Sahib Harbilas Sarda moved that the Bill to regulate the marriages of children 
amongst Hindus as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill when it was sent out for eliciting public opinion was warmly received 
in the country and the total number of opinions received amounted to 167, 128 
being in favour of the Bill. The Bill though backed by opinions outside could not 
get the support of those in the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Acharya’s amendment 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill till the report of the Age of Consent 
Committee became available was carried by 53 to 34 votes amidst cries of “shame, 
shame.” 

The division list disclosed the fact that the Government members made a 
common cause with the oppositionists of the. Bill. That clearly showed Govern- 
ment’s attitude and the truth of the whole episode was that the Government did not 
favour any progressive social legislation in this country. 

LAW REPORTING. 

Maulavi Muhammad Yakub moved that the Bill to regulate and improve 
law reports be referred to a Select Committee. It encountered a vigorous 
opposition. The Bill, as held by the oppositionists, was unsound and the remedy 
proposed was wrong. The motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 

On the jotk JANUARY the President’s casting vote saved the Govern- 
ment from a defeat when Kumar Rananjaya Singh's motion to give immediate 
effect to the recommendations of the Indian Cinematograph Committee by the 
imposition of the Quota system and introduction of legislative measures with a 
view to foster the growth of Indian film industry, was put to vote. But for the thin 
attendance of members the non-officials would have been able to score a victory. 
The following is the text of the Kumar Sahib’s motion 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General that with a view to 
fostering the growth of Indian film industry and protection of Indian cmema trade 
from exploitation by non-Indians, immediate effect be given to the recommendations 
of the Indian Cinematograph Committee by the imposition of the quota system 
and introduction of legislative measures requiring compulsory registration of persons 
and companies engaged in producing, exhibiting, distributing f n j. /JJ?* 

or owning or controlling cinema houses, predominance of Indian eiement being 
assured in ail such concerns/’ 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL. 

After this Dr. Moonji moved a resolution asking the Government to make 
arrangements for compulsory drill and rifle practice for boys reading in schools and 
colleges. The following is Dr. Moonji’s resolution : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that steps 
should be taken as early as possible to provide for compulsory training in military 
drill and rifle practice for Indian boys attending schools and colleges between the 
ages of 1 6 and 20 years.' 1 

Mr. Bajpai, the Education Secretary, took up cudgels on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and tried to sidetrack the real issue by raising false bogies. This attitude of 
Mr. Bajpai drew sharp retorts from Mr. JAYAKAR who showed real debating 
talent in supporting Dr. Moonji’s resolution. Mr. Jayakar said that it was very un- 
fortunate that the resolution came up at a time when non-official benches were 
very thin and only the Executive Council members could be seen in the Govern- 
ment benches. He wished he could convey the strength of feeling regarded for 
this resolution in this side of the House to the other side. It was the one resolution 
on which popular feeling like that on the Simon Commission question was very 
keen. They felt very keen because the resolution was concerned with the youths 
of the country (hear h«*ar). While such was the case he could not understand 
such insuperable arguments coming from Mr. Bajpai, the Education Secretary. 
He could well understand if such arguments had come from the Army Secretary. 
When Mr. Bajpai got up as an educationist giving such arguments they come as 
a strange surprise. The resolution was a most important one and Dr. Moonji 
had moved it in terms of great self-restraint. What did the resolution want ? 
The plea of the resolution was that the Government had deprived of that spirit in 
the youths of India which the Skeen Committee regarded essential in the future 
Indian Army officers and which was very necessary in their life. When India was 
free there would be no question of having no self-defence for India. The simple 
plea of the resolution was to produce that spirit in the students. Was there any- 
thing extravagant in such a modest plea ? 

Continuing Mr. Jayakar said, he knew the fate of the resolution beforehand 
but he asked the Government not to vote on false grounds. If the Government 
wants to say ‘no’ to the resolution, let them say it plainly and on good grounds. 
He then charged the Government with having deprived the youths of the spirit of 
initiative and the spirit of courage which were essential and necessary qualities of 
youth. Then quoting from certain passage he said : "We don't want generals 
and soldiers but an industrious husbandry. We now feel immensely the evils of 
the education of 150 years of rule and we want them to be remedied first and it 
must be remedied first. What are we asking but Dr. Moonje's unambitious ex- 
periment which he means by his resolution ? Mr. Bajpai had opposed this re- 
solution on constitutional basis. The secret of it is that the Government represent- 
ed by Mr. Bajpai do not regard this question as of national importance.” 

Concluding Mr. Jayakar said : "This youth movement having sixty thousands 
youths behind it whose ambitions and impulses are awakened, is growing day by 
day and are not the Government going to harvest the intelligence and sacrifice of 
these youths which is lying dormant in them and utilise them properly ? If they 
do not do it now, they will have to repent for it afterwards. It the Government 
do not take this opportunity, ail energies of youths will take the direction of 124 
(at and then the Government of India will have to devise new methods and new 
manners to harvest them. Now is a glorious opportunity for the Government to 
lead the youths of this country and rise to responsibility by conceding this reso- 
lution” (applause). The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Cr. PROCEDURE CODE AMENDMENT 

On the snt JANUARY the Assembly held one of the briefest of sittings. 
Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava introduced the Bill to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of 1898, amendment of Sections 205 and 540-A. In stating his 
reasons he said that in the present state of law in cases in which summons were not 
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issued in the first instance neither disease not old age nor anv «th.. — 1 • 

could exempt the accused from personal appearance at the heann? Tte 
ment enlarged the scope of discretion and made it applicable tl'caw* whSfth. 
accused was unable to attend court or need not attend court for zood^r?a™n. „ „ 3 

Si e the°4tf»Fe“Z? t ’° n Pr ° Ceed WUh ,h * CaSe> The Hou “ then*a^ourned 

workmen’s COMPENSATION amending bill. 

Before the Home Member moved the Public Safety Bill Sir B. N Mitra 
flndustry and Labour Member) moved to refer to a Select Committee the Ml* 
further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1913. in moving it the mover 
said that the Government had in view to introduce a more comprehensive bill latei 
on revising the presentAct. For that purpose they were in communication w:Ui 
local Governments. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The Public Safety Bill. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Member, then moved for leave to introduce the Bill to check 
dissemination in British India from other countries of certain forms of propaganda 
Leave being granted he moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Victor Sassoon, Nawab Sir Abdul Quaim Mr 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, Mr. Fazl Rahimtullah and the mover with instructions to 
report on of before the 28th February, 1929. 

In moving the motion the Home Member first re-capitulated the objects of 
his Bill. He said that when it was referred to a Select Committee last time very 
substantial changes were made in the Select Committee. In the first instance there 
were restrictions of the clause describing the nature of the activities against which 
the Bill was aimed at. Provision was made to have the matter referred to the High 
Court and it was limited within five years. 

Explaining the reason for bringing the measure after its defeat by one vote 
last time, Mr. Crerar said that the principle underlying the Bill was to invest the 
Government with the power to check the mischievous activities of persons coming 
from outside India. The crucial question before the House, the Government and 
the country was if (he situation was such that it required exceptional measure to be 
adopted. He affirmed that the situation was such that it required exceptional 
measure to deal with the situation. 

Proceeding he said that the activities of the Communists were directed against 
social, economic and cultural structure of the society. The ultimate aim and the 
object of Communist propaganda was to bring within its orbit the whole country. 

A voice : What is the harm ? 

Mr. Crerar : This was sought to be done by subterranean methods. In- 
dustrial unrest in (he country was exploited by these illiterate and ignorant in- 
dustrial workers, especially in Bombay and Calcutta. Further, sedulous attempts 
were being made to bring the Youth Movement in the country within the orbit of 
Communism. This constitued a formidable danger to the country for if the educa- 
ted youths of (he country were imbued with the tenets of Communism, it would be 
fraught with (he gravest of dangers. 

Dealing with the Communist activities in the country the Home Member 
referred to the formation of Communist International in Russia in 1919. Pam- 
phlets were sent to this country by M. N. Roy, and the Cawnpore Bolshevic 
Conspiracy trial case followed afterwards. After that trial there was a lull in the 
activist of (he Communists in the country, but it appeared with renewed vigour 


. He then referred to the grave disorder consisting of lightening itnke, mur- 
derous assaults and deplorable other incidents that had taken place during the 
last few months in the industrial areas of Bombay and Calcutta. He then gave a 


33 
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catalogue of crimes in the Bombay mill area during the last two months. As for 
Bengal after referring to strikes he referred to the big labour demonstration on 
the maidan in December last where mottos such as u Long Live Revolution . 13 
“Workmen of the World Unite,” etc. were displayed. 

Continuing Mr. Crerar described how thfe success of outside emissaries were 
creating a great amount of unrest in the country and said such actions would result 
in a very dangerous situation. The scope of the Bill, he said, had been enlarged 
by an additional clause of confiscation or control of foreign money. These remit- 
tances were made not from any legitimate interest in the merits of industrial 
dispute, but with a view to promoting preliminary stage of a revolution to which 
such bodies looked forward. The Government had no desire to interfere to the 
detriment of men who were engaged in legitimate industrial dispute with their em- 
ployers. But it was manifest that any foreign organisation should not be per- 
mitted to support such movements with the ultimate object of promoting a revolu- 
tion. There is also reason to believe, he said, that money was remitted from 
Communist sources for the support of agents, now in India, and in aid of certain 
journals into India which were preaching the doctrines of Communism. The Bill 
was designed to give power to remove the agents of Communism who obtained 
entrance in India, provided that they were not Indian British subjects ordinarily 
resident in India and to forfeit or control the expenditure of funds remitted by 
Communistic sources. Remittances were day by day increasing and these remit 
tances would later prove of disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Crerar then dealt with Communistic press propaganda which he said was 
assuming a huge extensive scale and steps must be taken to counteract this sort 
of propaganda and this Bill was intended for it. The greatest possible effort that 
can be made was to introduce gradually steps to remedy the existing evils and the 
first step which should be taken was that “we should cut of F the Communist move- 
ment in India from all external sources” (official— hear hear). 

Dealing with the two main issues of the Bill Mr. Crerar said that the general 
policy of the Communist movement was to rouse a spirit of discontent and lawless- 
ness in the masses whether industrial, or agricultural with the ultimate object of 
destroying by violence both the Government established by law and the present 
economic organisation of the society and substituting what they describe as 
'dictatorship of the proletariat . 1 So the immediate object of this Bill was to cut 
off the Communist movement from external influences and the effect of die present 
system was not sufficient to deal with them. He then quoted how in Madras a 
large number had been prosecuted and said that with the aid of the authority p ovided 
in the Bill the exclusion of the Communists abroad and dangerous consequences 
which might crop up from their influences might be successfully dealt with. 

The next question was, continued Mr. Crerar, if the House passed the Bill and 
gave them the authority in what away they would begin their action against 
the Communists. The reply was that the essence of the Bill was solely again',* 
non-Indians, (official applause). He again repeated that in India industrial disputes 
had resulted in incalculable injuries, acts of violence and acts of intimidation. 
Strikes had occurred with the greatest intensity and with the gravest consequences. 
By intense propaganda the movement had assumed a huge scale and the 
object of the Bill was directed against that propaganda. By the introduction 
of this measure, firstly the workers were to be benefited, then the 
landlords and the capitalists. It must be the duty of all, when outside influ* 
ences were at work in India against the elementary principle of national progress 
to work against them. The Government have taken part of their responsibility 
by bringing in this measure, and it was for the House to take the rest of the 
responsibility and they must share the responsibility. 

Continuing Mr. Crerar stud : — “I am also concerned with the opposition on 
sound and reasonable grounds. But the opposition, which I have now, is a mere 
opposition without a reason and without a policy. Such opposition may have a 
temporary success and such success will lead only to dangerous consequences.” 

Concluding, he appealed to the House to pass the measure and said ‘ We 
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have acted according to the traditions of the British constitution on which the 
Governments of Great Britain and India are based and on whose declared policy 
this Assembly owes its existence. We came here for this legislation last session 
a!nd we now come to you again for legislation.” 

MR. GAYAPRASAD’s AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Gayaprasad Singh then moved his amendment ‘that the bill be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.* 

In moving his amendment Mr. Gayaprasad Singh said that provisions in the 
Bill moved by Mr. Crerar were quite unacceptable for they were very drastic and 
rigorous. The Hon*ble Home Member had said that evidence was being accu- 
mulated for some time past of subversive intentions and activities of the Commu- 
nists directed against India. When asked to place on the table the alleged accu- 
mulated evidence the Government refused and when such simple demand was 
refused he asked if any self-respecting member would accept the Bill. Powers in 
the Bill he continued, were mere illusory. Then he dealt with the Bill clause bv 
clause and said that the major clauses of the Bill were quite unacceptable and hence 
the Bill he said, should go for circulation and elicit public opinion. 

Concluding amidst non-official applause he said : “Lord Curzon had said that the 
work of exploitation and work of administration go hand in hand in India and 
this is a measure of exploitation.*’ 

On the FEBRUARY it was a pitched battle of talents that was fought 
on the floor of the Assembly over the Public Safety Dill. Though Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jayakar and others - did not take part in the debate, 
'iblc and convincing arguments were advanced by Dcwan Chamanlal and Mr. 
Ramraswami Iyengar which showed the utter futility of the Government’s case. 

& Tht Bill was introduced last session but was not passed. Four months have 
since passed but nothing like destruction of society has come to pus. With these 
wordf Dewan Chamanlal challenged the Horne Member and ably pointed out 
that the Bill was in realitv directed against the working Class movement 

Sir Denys Bray raised the mischievous cr y that the youths of the country should 

he saved from being influenced by the Communists. 

Mr Coatman in his speech repeatedly drew the attention of the members to 
his file of cuttings from English as well as vernacular papers which, he said, would 
show how Communist propaganda was spreading in different lines 

Mr Rangaswami Iyengar in a much interrupted speech said that the Bill was not 
aimed against Communism but really intended for putting down the bonafide of the 
Labour Movement in the country. After S.r y-ctor Sassoon wd Mn 
Birla spoke the Assembly adjourned. The following is Dewan Chamanlal s 

SPe *i)ewM» CHAMAN LAL following Sir Denys Dray said that *e argument^r 
Denys was that the safety of the country was -at stake and the * h House 

be armed with special powers to deal with the situation. He ‘ “^tbe.Mou.e 
to judge for themselves if the spectre raised * L 0 s00 ]c C yesterday that the 
imaginery. Dealing with the assertion of Mr. methods, Dewan Chamanlal 

present Bill did not savour of the Star Cha mc thods. People arrested 

maintained that the Bill did savour of the b t . 0 [ f or g e d or concocted 

under the provision of this Bill will be sent *"^ f di y j aw proceeding Dewan 
documents which would not stand the scrutiny of a y Bradley but 

Chaman Lai said that people who were on trial were noi 
Sir Denys Bray and his associates. 

r-2* “ 

l iKS5 t g 

speaking on the Bill foretold the impending di P passed. Four months 

>ts moral, social and educations fabric . ^ bis Hill was nox^ ^ ^ 
have since passed but nothing like destruction of soc y 
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The Home Member I never said that there would be destruction of society 
within four months. 

Dewan Charaan Lai : — If nothing serious happened within four months then 
the Home Member clearly fails to prove the urgency of the measure. 

There were cries of “No” “No” from the official benches at this. 

Dewan Chaman Lai : It has not come to my notice that the European 
members of the Government on that account travelled in discomfort or were assaulted 
or murdered. 

Col. Crawford : The social fabric was tottering. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Col. Crawford has not passed one sleepless night on that 
account 

Proceeding Dewan Chamanlal said that he pictured the Home Member as 
Mother Britannia and Messrs. Spratt and Bradley two mouses who were trying to 
climb up her leg. There were cries of “help 1 *. “Murder” and that is how the 
Public Safety Bill came to be introduced. Communism was no danger to the 
country, proceeded Dewan Chamanlal. There were hardly ten honest Communists 
in the country, the rest were all C. 1. D. paid agents. 

A voice K. C. Banerjee. 

Dewan Chamanlal :— Not Banerjee alone. There were many others like him 
(cries of ‘No*, “No” from official benches). 

Dewan Chamanlal— I challenge the Government to institute an enquiry 
consisting of Pandit Nehru and Pandit Malaviya and under the seal of secrecy to 
produce before them secret documents and disprove my contention. 

Proceeding the speaker said that at the back of the Government was the 
intention that once the Assembly was committed to the principle of this Bill they 
would bring forward legislation to deal with the Indian Communists. The Govern- 
ment wanted to tackle the Indian political situation. They found that power 
was gradually shifting from the hands of the upper and middle classes into the 
hands of the working classes and they were afraid of that situation. This Bill was 
in reality directed against the working class movement. Proceeding Dewan Chaman- 
lal asked what the basic of this measure was. 

Mr. K. Ahmed -.—Money from Moscow. 

Down Chamanlal It is better to accept money from an outside source and 
do good to the working people than to sit like an interrupter in the Government 
Benches and do nothing. 

Continuing Dewan Chamanlal said that they should face the real problem. The 
real problem was that people were hungry. It did not need a Spratt or Bradley to 
tell people that they were hungry or the Home Member that they were not hungry. 
If hungry people were told that the only way they could get rid of hunger was by 
the nationalisation of land and industry, who was going to prevent people from 
accepting that doctrine ? Continuing he said that the act was so vague and indefinte 
that any body could be victimised under the operation of this Bill. The object of 
the Inman National Congress was subversion of the Government. 

A Voice By violence ? 

Dewan Chamanlal : — By all legitimate measure. 

Proceeding the speaker said that die provision of this Bill might as well 
be directed against Congressmen. He asked the Government to be frank and tell 
plainly what was really at the back of their mind in bringing forward such legisla- 
tion. Finally he reiterated that the danger of Communism was no real danger to 

Indian people and asked all to overthrow tins BflL 

Th$ Mhming it Mr. Ranwmtvmwri fymzar** sMeck : — 

Mr. A. R&ngaswami IYENGAR opposed the Bill* He said he was sorry that 
Mr. Coalman had burnt midnight oil m preparing cuttings and a pamphlet 
(laughter). Probably all that he warned to show was that Indmn newspapers bad 
written about Communism andbe sakthis attention was dr a w n to an extract from 
the “Hindu” of which he was the Editor; It was, he said, tba report of an excellent 
speech defiveied by Mr. Sahhdwak here m the Assembly on Communism, but 
dim It show that violence was preached and that die country waa honeycombed 
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Retemnif to the speech of Mr. Cosgrave yesterday in which Mr. Cosgrave 
wanted to prove that the Bill was drafted on the models of laws in force in U?S.A« 
Australia and Canada he said it was obviously wrong to quote a law intended for 
one particular purpose in support of a law intended for another purpose. The 
object of those laws was to restrict emigration in newly settled countries whereas 
the present Bill was intended for putting down some propaganda. He then read 
Sections three* seven and eight (a) from the Australian Act and wanted to prove 
that provisions bad been made there for trial before ordinary courts and though 
proceedings were not open to public, the accused was entitled to engage a pleader 
and put in evidence. 


Mr* Graham Can the Hon’ble Member read those sections to prove it ? 

Mr. Graham then passed over a book to Mr. Iyengar. Mr. Iyengar began 
to read Section seven dealing with provisions for a summary trial (official cries : 
section eight A l. ) 

Mr. Kangswami : — You do not want Section 7 ? He then read Section 8 to 
show that deportation was provided for after conviction by trial. 

Official cries Where is the evidence ? 

Mr. lyenger : — Evidence is there in the Canadian Act 

Continuing Mr. Iyengar said that in Canada people were allowed to appear by a 
pleader and no Star Chamber method was followed in any other institution. He 
then referred to Canadian laws according to which a pleader could be engaged, 
evidence was taken on oath and there was provision for an appeal and the whole 
proceeding was asked to be made a public record. He then said tb'it when thousands 
of exploiters were allowed to come here why a few people were being prevented 
from doing peaceful propaganda against those who were bleeding the country ? 

Concluding he said that the Bill was not aimed against Communism but really 
intended for putting down “Bona fide” labour and agrarian movements in the 


country. 


Sir Victor SASSOON opposed the amendment. He emphasised that the present 
Bill was similar to legislation undertaken in the United States of America, Canada, 
and Australia. He controverted the assertion of Dewan Chamanlal that this Bill 
might be utilised against any other class of persons than Communists. Finally he 
ridiculed Dewan Chamanlal’s comparison of this Bill with the Star Chamber 
methods. The House then adjourned. 

“ Never had any Legislature armed the Executive with such a Power simply 
because the prosecution were unable to adduce evidence?'. With these words 
Pandit Motilal NEHRU exposed the holiowness of the false issues raised 
by the Government when the debate on the Public Safety Bill was resumed 
on the 6th FEBRUARY in the Assembly. It was, indeed, a brilliant speech 
and he took over an hour to explain clearly how the Executive had recently deve- 
loped a voracious appetite for autocratic power. The Pandit rightly called this 
measure the Slavery of India Bill or the Safety of Bureaucracy BUI . 

Proceeding Pandit Motilal said : “I take this Bill as a direct attack against 
Indian Nationalism and the Indian National Congress (Hear, hear). The object 
of the Bill is to cut off India from outside world and to isolate it. It wants to 
prevent any other country from taking any interest in Indian affairs. That is my 
honest opinion as well as members on my side. Can you erect barbed wires to 
keep out ideas? Those times are gone by. Ideals travel in spite of precautions. 
What harm is there in allowing Communistic ideas to come to India ? I am not 
one of those who tremble in their shoes at the name of Communism. I have met, 
he said, many of the Communists and they were men estimable, of character and 
ability having courage of their conviction. We have nothing to gain by holding 
those opinions but every thing to lose by putting those opinions to practice, I 
have also met men who differ with me and yet l do not hesitate to co-operate with 
them”. 


Pandit Nehru referred to the speech of the Home Member who, he said, 
laid prominent emphasis on the League against Imperialism and his was a personal 
knowledge. He was present at a meeting of the League as a representat.ve of the 
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Indian National Congress. Mr George Lansbury had been till recently the 
President of the League against Imperialism and the present President, Mr. David 
Maxton, is the present President of the Independent Labour Party of England 
and neither of them were Communists. Yet they were Presidents of Associations 
which were admittedly Communistic. Pandit Nehru said the League contained 
Communistic and non-Communistic members and its object was to secure freedom 
for the subject races of the world and to fight against Imperialism. So far all 
Socialists, Nationalists and Communists met and devised measures. When he 
attended the meeting he was called upon to speak and was assured that one need 
not be a Communist to be a member of that League. When he spoke he com- 
pletely dissociated himself from the theory and practices of Communism (Cries 
of “hear hear” from the Congress benches and Central benches). More than a 
dozen representatives to the League rose in their seats and shared his views. 
How the Home Member, the Pandit asked, could assume that the League against 
Imperialism was the kind of association which was called communistic ? Those 
on the other side of the House twisted all ideas and then presented them to the 
House. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the Indian National Congress was asso- 
ciated with the League against Imperialism and not affiliated to it. • They were not 
members of the League because they did not agree with the whole of its programme, 
but sympathise with its object to free the subject races. 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the speech of Sir Denys Bray. He said : It 
is a pleasure to hear him. I always admire his style (laughter) ; but I cannot 
understand what he wanted to make out when he sat down (laughter). He is 
a perpetual youth. All those dreams in youths he described so vividly as that the 
youth still continues in him. He can give us an intellectual treat, (laughter.) 
However great the emphasis Sir Denys Bray did lay in pronouncing the word 
“Revolution,” there was no terrible meaning to the word other than what is found 
in an ordinary dictionary. It is after all a very simple word (laughter). We arf 
in fact, he said, all peaceful revolutionaries. We want, frankly, revolution, oe 
course, not accompanied by violence. Times without number we have said that 
we want a bloodless revolution. We simply want to organise ourselves and 
disobey unjust laws and make the present system of Government impossible (Con- 
gress benches “hear” “hear”.) 

Coming to the Bill Pandit Nehru said that it was a more retrograde measure 
than the first Bill and the arguments in support of it were more feebler and less 
convincing. All that had happened since the last session of the Assembly was, he 
said, that the Executive had developed a voracious appetite for autocratic power. 
It was no longer satisfied with attacking the liberty o t men and freedom of the 
nation but wanted to put its hands in others’ pockets and take as much money as 
it could. He wanted to call this measure the “Slavery of India Bill” or the “Safety 
of Bureaucracy Bill”. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said that he owned an explanation to the House as 
to why he did not raise the point of order which he raised the previous occasion. 
In the first Bill, he said, there was not a semblance of judicial tiial. When the 
Bill came out of the Select Committee it was found that some such provision was 
made and it was included in the present Bill. It was a farcical trial no doubt and 
though it might be a mere pretence yet he could not raise purely a legal question 
which was raised last time. 

Pandit Nehru then wanted to clear the ground, by making some general 
observation as to Communism or Bolshevism. Communism, he said, no doubt 
contemplates radical things but there were various forms of Communism and 
grades of Communists. There were good forms and bad forms. He said that 
Stings were not so bad in Russia as they were supposed to be. So far as the Bill 
was concerned, he said, it was immaterial, as there was not a single member in 
the House who was for importing Communism in India in the present state of 
circumstances, although it might be necessary in some future stage. The House 
need not waste its time over the discussion on various forms and horrors of 
Communism. The question that remained was whether it was a real menace to 
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the country and whether the existing law was not sufficient to remedy the 
evils. . , ... * , . 

“What is the principle of this Bill? The principle is simply this. What a 
court will not do, you empower us to do. You may conceal it by any embellish- 
ment, but still it is the only reason why you must have extraordinary power." 

Proceeding the Pundit asked if the Honourable Member had any evidence in his 
possession, why did not he disclose it ? Simply connecting what had happened 
between the September session and now with the Communist activities would not 
do. If it was a case of war or rebellion, one could understand investing the 
Executive with greater power to meet an emergent situation. But in normal times 
one could not understand the Executive asking for such powers. Never had any 
legislature armed the Executive with such a power simply because the prosecution 
were unable to adduce evidence. In the case of the Ordinance, they could adduce 
one reason that open trial was not possible because witnesses were terrorised and 
threatened with murder and therefore no witness would come and no open trial was 
possible. As for trial the Home Member himself had given the proper answer. 
He had said that after the Bolshevic Conspiracy trial there was a lull in the acti- 
vities of the Bolshevic agents. 

Coming to the argument that the Youth Movement in the country was being 
affected the Pandit said that the Youth Movement was a world-wide movement. 
This mevement had sympathy of every well-wisher of the country. It was on the 
youth that the future of the country depended, (cheers). I deny that the Youth 
Movement is imbued with communist ideas." 

Referring to riots in Bombay and troubles in Calcutta, Pandit Nehru said that 
there had been no satisfactory evidence adduced that these troubles were due to 
Communist activities. Proceeding Panditji said that reference had been made that a 
labour demonstration in Calcutta carried flags with mottoes such as “Long live 
the Soviet Republic." If they carried a flag with such mottoes they also carried 
flags with the motto “Simon Go Back" which was prominent than others. He had 
personal experience of this Labour demonstration. They found them to be the 
mildest of creatures on earth. They had, of course, to postpone the Congress 
meeting, which did not sit then by one or one half hour. But these people retired 
from the Congress Pandal which they occupied for holding a meeting of their own 
and on the stroke of the hour they retired peacefully, (cheers). What was wanted 
was a kind word, kind treatment and sympathy. 

Referring to Mr. Gavin Jonc’s remark that the Soviet recently earmarked a 
quarter of a million forearming on propaganda in India Pandit Nehru said that 
during the last session he told the House how the Riga correspondence about 
Soviet Russia was manufactured and how it was swallowed by the general public. 
He could not understand how Soviet Russia could be tottering on its last legs 
and at the same moment be producing millions of pounds for propaganda outside 
the country. 

Coming to the consideration of the Bill Pandit Nehru said that if interference 
with the ownership of property was punishable the cry for I ndianisation of Rail- 
ways also came under the provision of this Bill. Referring to the clause of the 
Bill which seeks to punish any act seeking to foment or utilise industrial disputes 
with the direct object of subverting the organised Government or with any object 
the attainment of which is intended to conduce to that Panditji said this clause 
had nothing to do with violence and unless the Government was subverted by 
violence, violence was no crime. Referring to words “with any subject be said that 
Dewan Cbaman Lai was quite right when he said that every Indian came under 
that clause. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that Congress advocated non-payment 
of taxes which “conduces" to the result mentioned in this clause and no ingenuity 
could take out the Congress from this clause as it stood. 

Referring to Clause three saying that the removal order was to be given, “If 
the Govemor-General-in-Council is satisfied" Panditji said that every body knew 
tfeeir ways of satisfaction which was based on the C. 1. D. report 
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Pandit Nehru then drew the attention of the House to another remarkable 
thing, namely, that the Act made it punishable the mere intention of persons 
concerned and as 4 soon as the Governor-General was satisfied there was no hope 
for the man. Referring to the clause dealing with confiscation of money he said 
that it dealt with not only money coming from outside, but the one element that 
constituted offence was that it was intended to be applied in British India in 
accordance with instructions given from outside British India. Thus the hard- 
earned money of a man could be touched if any outside instruction could be 
produced. The League Against Imperialism and other Socialistic bodies, might 
recommend certain lines of action and the moment it is said that any money was 
spent according to instructions from outside, it could be touched. If Soviet Russia 
placed orders with European merchants of this country and deposit money in 
any bank in India the Executive could pounce upon that money as sent from Russia 
and spent under instructions from Russia. 

Continuing Panditji said that the points of view of the non-official European 
members and the Congress members were quite different “We take everything/' 
he said, “with considerable amount of suspicion and examine every word to see 
how far it can be extended. But the point of view of my friends over there is 
safety. Their money will never be touched.” 

Proceeding Funditji said : “All public funds which received contributions from 
outside world come under this law. If the so-called communist send s une money 
to the Khilafat funds earmarking it to be spent for building a mosque, the money 
will come under this clause. 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that according to the Bill, the Government might 
enter upon any premises for such goods or money. What Congressmen and public 
men, he asked, were safe under the clause ? It might be said that the Governor- 
General was to be satisfied. Who knows, he asked, what poison has been installed 
in the ears of the Governor-General. 

Referring to powers of the High Court Pandit Nehru said that the poor High 
Court with all its splendours was precluded from judging the Act. It could only 
set aside on the ground that such person was an expected person. The offence, he 
said, was further placed on the same level with the offence of a murder. Seven 
days time was allowed for an appeal. On the 8th day the person would be too 
late. He referred to the speech of Mr. Keane who laid great emphasis on three 
experienced judges and said if they would be three angels he could not get justice. 
They could not judge because evidence was one-sided. “Give us three men from 
the street,” he said, “and produce the whole evidence and allow us to cross examine. 
You may not satisfy me by giving three Privy Councillors ” 

Referring to the clause dealing with appeals against the order for forfeiture he 
said that the intention was mad: a crime and the Governor-General was to be 
satisfied with materials submitted by the Home Member which the persons con- 
cerned could not scrutinise. Could there be anything, he asked, more barbarous 
than this ? The Government could enter into any bank and look into its private 
transactions and pass book etc. No Indian bank was safe. They could be touched 
on the slightest accusation. They were asked to believe the Government's evidence 
without allowing them to scrutinise it There lay the monstrosity and barbarous- 
ness of the provision. 

Pointing to the central benches and particularly to Sir Abdur Quayumthe Pundit 
said that members here were sitting tight in their seats quite satisfied, and quoted 
an Urdu poem saying *oh pigeons on the roof of the harem, what do you know of 
the woes of the pigeon whose feet are tied in cages. 9 He said addressing Sir 
Abdul Quayum * You are pigeons on the roof of the harem and we are pigeons 
whose feet are tied up. Concluding Pundit Nehru referred to the remark of the 
Home Member that he would make deduction from agrarian troubles and find out 
the origin of the cause and asked what were the golden scales with which the 
Home Member could deduce economic causes ? 

Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS said that inspite of no much water that hid 
gown under the bridge since the last Simla session in industrial disturbances the law 
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commercial opinion had thought it right to oppose this Bill and his constituency 
had sent him a telegram to oppose the measure as it was too arbitrary and hence 
the measure should not be placed in the statute book. The whole reason why the 
Indian commercial people was opposed to this Bill was that they perceived in 
this measures more of politics than of industry (non-officials : hear, hear). Why 
this political mixture ? If the Government were really genuine they would have 
brought a comprehensive measure without a political touch in this Bill. Commu- 
nism was badly mixed up with politics and cleverly mixed up also. Why were the 
clauses in the Bill so wide. If that was Government’s idea, let him tell the Govern- 
ment that the Indian commercial opinion would prefer to suiter any disturbances 
to pass such measure to be placed in the statute book. 

Continuing Sir Purushottamdas said the completeness of the Bill exposed 
the largest amount of suspicion on Government. What were the Government going 
to do with the indian Communists ? “I have been asking the question for a very 
long time and I now repeat my question for the Home Member to answer, if you 
can convict Indian Communists under the existing laws, why not convict til 
British Communists under the same la««s ? It seems this measure is intended only 
for Mr. Spratt and Mr. Bradley and the few who were likely to coine to India. 
The fact is that the Government want some extraordinary powers to deal with them. 
He again asked what the Government proposes to do with the Indian Communists ; 
it is no use being blind to this fact.” 

Concluding Sir Purushottamdas said : “The Europeans will go so far as it 
suits them (cries of hear hear). The Government must first trust the people. 1 'he 
Government cannot get the confidence of the people unless the Government see 
facts as they are and not as they ought to be (hear hear). People are not prepared 
to trust the Government. I, therefore, feel that what is wanted at this juncture is 
not a Select Committee, but that the Government should take into confidence 
members on this side of the House and modify this measure, (applause). 

On the 7th FEBRUARY the debate on the Public Safety Bill was 
concluded. After the speech of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the 
Hon. Mr. Crerar’s reply to the debate the House divided at 4-30 p.m. and the 
motion for reference of the Public Safety Bill to a Select Committee was carried 
by 61 against 50 votes amidst cries of 'shame 1 , ‘shame’ from the Congress 
benches. Though the Government came out victorious, an analysis of the Division 
List showed that fifty eltcled members voted against the Hon. Mr. CreraPs 
motion while the Government had the support of only fifteen elected Indians. In 
spite of the fact that Pandit Malaviya, Munshi Is war Saran and Mr. Aney put up a 
gallant fight the debate was dull. 

At the outset Pandit MALAVIYA dealt with communism in its different aspects. 
He said that communism could be viewed from two aspects. The first aspect of 
communism was to seek to promote the growth of the common people. The 
Government had issued in the form of pamphlets extracts from news-papers on 
communism and one of its extracts was a speech of Mr. Saklatwala which he 
delivered in Madras. In that speech Mr. Saklatwala had said that society should 
be so constructed that those who worked for it should be rewarded. The Pandit 
then read the portion of the speech and said that he endorsed every work of Mr. 
Saklatwala. This aspect of comipunism, Pt. Malaviya emphasised, was entitled 
to the whole-hearted support of every right thinking man. This was a* part of the 
ancient creed of the society of this land of ours and the vast portion of the 
mankind. ''Another aspect of communism”, continued Pandit Malaviya, "is that it 
desires to distribute property and does not like money to be kept in banks. But 
the way by which money is to be distributed should not be violence. We are 
thoroughly opposed to such a method. We are one with the Government to keep 
out men who advocate violence and in this respect Pandit Motilal had expressed a 
common opinion.” 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said— -“The real difference of ours with the 
Gornnment b that we are opposed to the method by which (he Government want 
to proceed to bring about the desired result.” He then read the clause of the 

*3 
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Bill which runs : M Any person who directly or indirectly advocates overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government established by law in British India, or an* 
lawful destruction of property or unlawful interference with the ownership of 
property, or who seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or 
other disputes of the like nature with the direct object of subverting die organised 
Government in British India or with any object the attainment of which is intended 
to conduce to that result 11 The Pandit said : “That being the object of the Govern- 
ment what is the measure the Government propose? They propose a 
measure to condemn a man without any trial. Our objection is that such a measure 
substitutes the executive power for the judicial power. I am surprised to find 
from the members of the opposite benches that there is nothing wrong in ac- 
cepting such a measure in spite of the fact that there is no law in England that 
could condemn a man without trial. Hence, there is no doubt that this measure 
seeks to put the executive in place of the judiciary. So, in the best interest of the 
country and in the best interest of justice, we on this side of the House, are 
entirely opposed to such a measure.” 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said “We are opposed to condemnation 
of a man without trial” It means a serious curtailment of the rights which 
the foreigners up to this time enjoyed in this country. If this Bill becomes 
law a British subject, or a foreigner might be condemned by a mere decree of the 
Governor-General-in-Council. Nor is the second clause of the Bill less objection- 
able. We have been hitherto crying for equalities of rights. If we by the passing 
of this Bill deprive a British subject of his right to open trial where will be the 
meaning for our cry ? The provision regarding foreign money is not less 
revolutionary. Sir George Rainy said that these are matters for the select 
committee. 1 submit that this is not a matter for the select committee. We must 
discuss the principle of the Bill on the floor of the House and unless we can 
accept the principle, we can not send it to the select committee.” 

Continuing the Pandit said that if strikes and disorders in industrial areas were 
the only cause for enacting such a legislation, then his reply was that in England 
there had been greater strikes and disputes but the Government had settled these 
by conferring with the leaders of the parties. “Why cannot you satisfy your- 
selves with that method ?” — asked Panditji. 

Reading from a speech of Mr. Saklatwala the speaker said that if such 
^e^timents were uttered by a Britisher in India his liberty would be put under 
restraint while in England he would be treated as a free man. 

Proceeding the Pandit said “ It has' been said that you should not express 
distrust of the Government. If it is so, it is no fault of the people. The wrong 
use of the executive power by the Government with which they were armed have 
made the people suspicious. Regulation III of 181 8 is still on the Statute Book 
Under this Regulation the Government imprisoned men like the late lamented Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Aswini Kumar Dutt and others. Dr. Besant was detained under 
the Defence of India Act. During the Non -Co-operation time men like the Late 
Deshbandhu Das, Pt. Motilal Nehru were sent to jail and about 25000 people 
all over the country were imprisoned. Internments and imprisonments under the 
Bengal Regulation were only of recent memory. That is the result of trusting 
the Government with executive power. With this record of imprisonment and 
internment and persecution to your credit, you ask us to trust you with more 
powers. Are you justified in doing so ? I submit, no.” 

Continuing Pt Malaviya said that it bad been said that communist propaganda 
was doing great harm to the country and a remedy must be found for it. He 
submitted that the existing law of the country was sufficient to deal with the evil. 
He did not want to copy law from Australia badly— mangling it by omitting its 
vital part By omitting to incorporate the right of trial they had put everything 
topsy-turvy. The show of trial which was conceded under the present law was 
hardly doing justice to the judges before whom the case wotfld be placed. 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said : “There was no reason to be alarmed at 
the writings of the vernacular press who only say that the present system of 
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Government is very bad. The condition of the agriculturists in India is very 
lamentable. Do the Government know that they do not get sufficient to eat and 
to clothe themselves (Cries of shame, shame). Is it not a matter of shame for 
both officials aud non-officials that after 1 50 years of British rule such things 
should exist ? Take the case of the industrialists also. Their condition was none 
the better than the agriculturists. I have gone to Bombay and have personally 
seen the conditions in which the labourers live there. Who will deny that there 
are mill-owners in Bombay who engage Pathans to keep the labourers down ? 

Sir Abdul Quayam Why do the capitalists employ Pathans ? 

Pandit Malaviya The reason is that one of the sins of the Government is 
that they employ Pathans. (Voices from Government benches : No, Government 
do not employ Pathans). In Bardoli who employed the Pathans ?— (Loud non- 
official applause and cries of shame, shame) and the Government have set an 
example to the Millowners to employ Pathans (Laughter). This I say with more 
sorrow than in anger. Continuing Malaviya said that the agriculturists and the 
industrialists have been exposed to all evils. 

Sir Abdul Quayam : Still the Government open fire at the Pathans. 

Pandit Malaviya 1 do not stand here to apologise to the Government (Hear, 
hear). Pathan or no Pathan, the Government cannot be excused if they do any 
wrong to any fellow-subject. (Hear, hear). 

Proceeding Pt Malaviya said : In addition to their failing to discharge their 
duty to their subjects the Government had been guilty of atrocious wrong which 
is largely responsible for the present situation. Who created this present situation ? 
I say it is the Government. The Government are not responsible to the people. 
They are not responsible to any body. This Government in the teeth of opposi- 
tion passed that wretched measure, the ratio question. What does this mean ? 
It has been predicted that the passing of such a ratio measure would be disastrous 
and would lead innumerable strikes. We on this side of the House urged, Sir 
Purushottamdas urged and, 1 am glad to say, Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. Cocke 
urged that the Government should not be so obstinate to pass such a measure. 
Eveiything of what had been predicted has happened. Sir Purushottamdas had 
predicted that strikes would occur and it has happened so. 

Pt. Malaviya then read from the “Pioneer” an article published on 18th 
December on ratio and appealed to the new Finance Member to reconsider the 
question (laughter). The article said that Sir Basil Blackett’s i8d ratio had been 
tried and proved disastrous. 

The Government of Bombay had recognised that such ratio had proved 
disastrous. By this ratio the millowners had been put into a great disadvantage. 
They were between the devil and the deep sea (laughter). On the one side there 
were the labourers and the Government on the other. 

Proceeding Pt. Malaviya said : — “I was in Bombay when strikes were going 
on and I got the grievances of the workers and placed them before the millowners. 
Some of them were willing to come to a settlement while others were unwilling 
because the Government had placed them in such a position that the strikers were 
not to their disadvantage. The Government had helped Japan and other im- 
porters and they have hit their own men. If we had a national Government we 
would not have such prolonged strikes. We would have used all that is in our 
power to bring about a settlement of the strike. In England how is the Prince 
of Wales engaged now ? Is it a wonder that the workers who have restrained 
themselves so tar and acted with patience to give way in their hunger and misery ? 
I submit! Sir, that the responsibility lies with the Government” 

He hoped that the present situation in Bombay would be subsided and a 
settlement would be arrived at. He did not apprehend that the troubles would 
spread, but settlement of these troubles would not improve the general situation 
m fhe country. The problem of the general masses has to be dealt with in another 
direction. Our influence with the youth movement which is the rising movement 
will not depend upon the passage or non-passage of this measure. It will depend 
«w the Reforms which we are going to get in 1929 or in 193a That will affect 
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minds of tbe workmen, labourers and the general masses. At the present situation 
inspite of what we say they do not realise the situation. The youth movement 
has lost faith in the Government, because they do not find betterment of the 
condition of the people under British rule. The Government are content with 
sending out a Commission which all parties in India have boycotted. The 
situation demanded consideration of the larger principles of Reforms and not the 
kind of enquiry which the Commission is conducting now. 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said : “There was a debate on the recom- 
mendations of the Skeen Committee. I ask the Government how did they treat 
the recommendations. That is why the youths have lost faith in the British 
Government and I am sorry to say so. Would we not as Indians remind our 
youths of the spirit of Shivaji and Guru Govind Sing and train them to think of 
establishing Self-Govt, in India? Would you British people not respect us if we 
train them so ? Would you not honour us if we create a feeling in the mind of 
every child that the existing system of Government is detrimental to our interest 
and try to enthuse in them the same spirit ? 1 assure that youths of India have 
got more balanced mind and better judgment than youths of any other country. 
Their object is to see that a Government like that in Canada and Australia be 
established in India. There is a growing feeling in them to completely separate 
themselves from the British (Hear, hear). The armaments and military you have, 
will be of no avail except to kill some of them but that spirit in the youths is 
growing (Hear, hear). Why should we be lying under such humiliating conditions ? 
Concluding Pt. Malaviya said : “I cannot understand why the Government 
is so obstinate in putting this Bill on the Statute Book. Do they not realise that 
they will be stiffening our attitude towards the British by putting in such a measure ? 
While we are agreed on the principle of the Bill why do they not agree to the 
question of evidence ? Do they not realise that by passing this measure the 
situation will become worse ? It is a matter of great regret that the Government 
should insist on their pound of flesh (Applause). 

INDIAN LIMITATION ACT AMENDMENT. 

After a recess of three days the Aseinbly met on the nth FEBRUARY. 

At the outset Mr. Crerar moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1908 as pased by the Council of State be taken into consideration 
and be passed. 

Sir B. L. Mitt»r, Law Member, in a maiden speech said in course of the state- 
ment of objects and reasons that the Civil J ustice Committee recommended that it 
should be made clear that Articles 133 and 134 mean what they say viz. that limita- 
tion runs from the date of purchase or of transfer as the case may be and the date of 
obtaining possession is immaterial. The Committee further recommended that 
the Act should be amended so es to put Hindu and Muhammedan religious endow- 
ments on the same footing as other trust funds which definitely vest in the trustee. 
The Government of India came to the conclusion that in case of both articles, the 
period of limitation should run from the date when sale or transfer becomes known 
to the plaintifT, that the period in case of Article 133 should be reduced from 
twelve to three years and that Hindu, Muhammedan and Buddhist religions as well 
as charitable endowments should be included within the scope of both these 
articles as also of Section 16 of the Act. The Bill gave effect to these conclusions. 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved an amendment that in Clause 3 (D) in the entry 
column 3 against the proposed Article 134*— (B) after the worn “transfer" the 
words “or when the transfer becomes known to the manager" be added. 

Sir B. L. Mitter was afraid that the amendment was not acceptable to the 
Government Mr. Jayakar also opposed the amendment 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai then togged leave of the House to withdraw his 
amendment and leave was granted. The original motion was then carried. 

INDIAN PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT. 

Sir B. N. Mitra then moved that the Bill farther to amend the Indian Patents 
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and Designs Act 1911 for certain purposes be referted to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Alexander,. Anwarul Azim, 
Lalchand Navalrai, Kumar Gangananda Singha, S. Lall, L. Giahaan and the mover 
and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
the meeting of the Committee be four. The motion was carried. 

TRADES DISPUTES 1ULL. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra next moved that the Bill to make provision for 
investigation and settlement of Trade Disputes and for certain other purposes be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Tir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Messrs. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Anwarul Azim, T. B. Roy, M. K. 
Acharya, K. C. Roy, S. C. Mitra, Jogia, S. Lall, Sesha Iyengar, G. D. Birla, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, Dewan Chamanlal, Messrs. Fazl Rabimutullah, Ismail Khan 
and Jamandas Mehta. 

Sir B. N. Mitra in moving the Bill said that the fundamental principle underly- 
ing the Bill was that trade dispute was not a matter for concern of the employers 
only, but concerned the community as a whole. Recent experiences of the past 
few years had brought home to all the gravity of the situation arising out of trade 
disputes. The main parts of the Bill consisted of three parts. The first relates to 
the establishment of tribunals for investigation and settlement of trade disputes. 
This part of the Bill is based generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 
and its detailed provisions were adopted for the most part of the Bill from the 
clauses in that Act The main difference was that where the British Act set up a 
Standing Industrial Court the Conciliation Boards which the Bill proposed to 
establish were intended to be appointed ‘ad hoc* like the Courts of Inquiry in order 
to deal with particular disputes. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of matter which related to public utility 
services. It made it a penal offence for the workers employed on monthly wages 
in public utility services to strike without previous notice and also provided heavier 
penalties for persons abetting such offence. It was because on principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike before sufficient time had been 
given to examine the merits of their grievances and to explore the possibles 
of arriving at a peaceful settlement. Provisions of somewhat similar type already 
existed in the Indian Post Office Act and in a number of Municipal Acts in India 
and the principle was one which was accepted in other countries. 

The last part related to illegal strikes and lockouts. They are applicable only 
in case of strikes and lockouts which satisfied two conditions. In the first place, 
strike or lockout must have other objects than mere furtherance of trade dispute 
within the industry to which the strikers or employers belonged and in the second 
place a strike or lockout must be designed to coerce the Government either directly 
or inflicting hardship on the community. If these conditions were satisfied a strike 
or lockout must be illegal. 

“It would be affectation on my part,” said Sir Bhupendra Nath, “to say that 
the provisions of this Bill have been subjected to criticism. It has been subjected 
to severe criticism by the workers who say that we have been interfering with their 
rights. I take this opportunity to declare that it is not in the least the intention of 
the provisions of this Bill to «.reagthea its position against its own employees or 
any employees at alL 

After a few more speeches from the non-official side the motion for 
re f erence of the Bill to a Select Committee with the inclusion of Mr. Jinnah’s 
name was pot to vote and carried without divisioa. The House then adjourned. 

HI1TDU LAW Or HfHERlTEMCE. 

On the nth FEBRUARY Mr. Shanmnkham Chetty moved that the a m e n d - 
meets made by the Council of State in the Bill to alter the order in which certain 
heirs of Hindu male are entitled to succeed to his estate be taken into considem 
lion. In moving the Bill Mr. Chetty said that there had been a tendency among the 
Hindu reformers to fhcognise the rights of inheritance of the female. The measure 
before tha House, ha m 3 , did not seek to briag about any radical change, hot 
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its scope was limited as it sought to recognise the claims of certain females who 
were nearer relatives. He hoped that the amendment made by the Council of State 
would be accepted with certain alterations. 

Mr. Sidheswar Prasad singh moved an amendment that in sub-clause (2) of 
Clause 1 of the Bill as amended by the Council of State for words “of males not 
held in coparcenary and not disposed of by will” the words “not held in copar- 
cenary and not disposed by will of the males dying after the passing of this Act” 
be substituted. He said that the clause was ambiguous and was likely to cause 
further litigation. Moreover, it would do injustice to the departed souls. 

Mr. jayakar opposed the amendment He said that there was no 
necessity for such amendment as that amendment would only postpone the 
operation of the BilL He added that he wanted to speak to those who were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill and who supported the amendment and asked 
them to be careful for this amendment would hamper progress of the Bill. He 
asked why tl* operation of the Bill should be postponed when it had come before 
the House with the approval of the Council of State. He then quoted several 
passages from the ex- Law Memer Mullah’s book on the law of inheritance and 
said that this Bill only sought to remedy the evil effects of the freak of nature 
Le. son born to a daughter (because she is a woman) had to wait for 332 genera- 
tions for property (laughter). He then traced the history of the Bill and said 
that this was an old Bill and had his approval. 

Sir B. L. hitter, Law Member, then spoke on his personal capacity as a lawyer 
gnd not as a Government Member, for the attitude of the Government on this 
Bill was one of complete neutrality. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the intention of the Bill was to be gathered from 
the Bill itself and not from the proceedings of the Council of State. The whole 
controversy, he understood, was limited to such Estates which are in possession 
of limited owners. The question was asked whether the reversioners after the 
death of limited owners were to be protected or not In that controversy the 
Government would not take any part The controversy however did not go into 
the fundamentals of Hindu Law as the question was that nearer female relations 
were to be p r e fer red to distant agnative relatives. As regards the intention of 
the origin of law, he quoted a Chief Justice of England who said that the devil 
himself knoweth not the mind of a man and thought that the Bill ought to be 
supported. 

Pandit halaviya was entirely opposed to the Bill. He said that the Hindu 
Law of succession was a personal law and the Government guaranteed that they 
would not interfere with them. It was not right on the part of the legislatures to 
alter that law. Other laws of succession might be more logical but the Hindu Law 
was sacred to every Hindu. Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that the matter 
did not receive full considerations when the Bill was first circulated in 1921. 
Hindus did not get any opportunity to express their opinion. At this stage the 
President asked the speaker to coniine himself to the amendment 

Proceeding the speaker requested the non-Hindu members to abstain from 
voting. It would be an outrage on the sentiments of pious Hindus to alter the 
law as it related to “Gotraja* 1 theory and offering of Pindas. A matter which had 
roots deep in religious beliefs should not be taken up or so lightly disposed. The 
President again asked the speaker to confine himself to the amendment 

Pandit Malaviya I bow to your decision. Sir, but 1 think when the third 
reading is not provided, members should be given an opportunity to have his fell 
say. He then asked the Hindu members to record their protest 

The President : What could Hindu members do ? 

Pandit Malaviya : They can speak against the measure so that it maybe 
recorded in fee official report and published in fee press and fee Governor-General- 
in-Council might take due notice of them. 

He sup po rt e d fee amendment of Mr. Sidheswar Prasad Singh. 

The amendment was then pot to vote end was pressed to dhriaon wife fep 
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result that 14 voted for foe am e n dme n t whereas 48 against it The amendment 
was declared lost 

INLAND STEAM VESSELS ACT AMEND. 

Mr. K. C. neogy moved that the Bill further to amend the Inland Steam 
Vesael Act 1917 be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Jamnadat 
Mehta, Sir George Rainy, Messrs. Sesha Iyengar, Gaya Prasad Singh, Anwanil 
Axim, Abdul Matin Chaxtdhury, S. N. Hasi, W. S. Lamb, Col. F. Crawford, Rai 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, Gasanfar Ali Khan and the mover and the number of 
members whose presence should be necessary to constitute meeting of the 
Committee should be six. 

In moving his Bill Mr. Neogy said that the main principles of the Bill were 
to arm the executive authority with the power to control the rates of fares against 
excessive demands. He sought to prove that the third-class fares in steamers 
were $0 per cent, higher than the third-class fares in Railway. He said that the 
freight rate had been increased by 50 p.c. and referred to a specific case where 
height on certain commodity in Assam was increased ten times during the course 
of one year. The State Railways, he said, at one time used to own steamers but 
in course of time withdrew from the field leaving it to powerful companies and 
the requisite conditions were not imposed for the safety of public interests. In 
this connection, Mr. Neogy referred to the resolution passed yesterday in the 
Bengal Legislative Council asking for an elaborate enquiry into the working of 
the steamer services and hoped that the House would accept the principle of 
the BilL 

Sir George rainy then explained the attitude of the Government towards the 
BilL He said that the Government was not opposed to the Bill being referred to 
a Select Committee. What the final attitude ot the Government on the Bill would 
be depended on the shape of the bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee. He 
also said that the Government would have no sympathy with the Bill if the object 
of the Bill was to hinder and harass the progress of the existing shipping 
companies. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote 
and carried. The House then adjourned. 

AMENDMENT OP STANDING ORDERS. 

On the ijtk FEBRUARY it was a pitched battle of brains that was fought 
on the floor of the Assembly when Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved several 
amendments to change the Standing Orders. The representatives of the people 
tried to snatch more power under the Standing Orders while the Bureaucracy 
contested every inch of the ground. The fight was really interesting to those who 
were closely following the development of Parliamentary form of Government in 
India. 

By so votes to 46 the non-officials scored their first victory of the sesssion 
when Mr. Iyengar’s proposal that on official days when the Government 
business was light and the House would rise before 4 o’clock the President 
should be authorised to place non-official business for discussion was carried in 
spite of vehement opposition by the Treasury Benches. It may be mentioned 
here that out of 46 members wno voted with the Government only three were 
Indian non-officials. But two other important proposals of Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar which tried to establish the right of the Assembly to criticise the official 
and public acts of the Governor-General and Governors and to reply to the 
utterances of the Viceroy were, however, defeated. 

Mr. Rangaswami iyengar moved : ‘’That the amendments to the Standing 
Orders as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration.*’ The 
House after having taken it into consideration, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved 
that amendments to the Standing Orders as reported by the Select Committee be 
passed. The amendments were then taken clause by clause. 

tint GUmu. The first clause which was adopted as follows : In the Standing 
Order (4) for the words “all pending notices shall lapse and fresh notices most be 
givan tor foe next session 1 ’ the following shall be substituted namely (1) “All pea* 
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tog ttoticH other than the notices of intention to move for leave to introduce 
a Bill shall lapse and a fresh notice must be given for the next session ; provided 
that a fresh notice shall be necessary of intention to move for leave to introduce 
any Bill in respect of which sanction has been granted under the Government of 
India Act, if sanction has ceased to be operative.” 

Suond Claus*. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved the second clause 
which ran • "For the Standing Order (6) following shall be substituted : 
“Meeting of the Assembly shall (subject to the direction of the President) ordinarily 

commence at 1 1 a.m.” .......... , 

In moving the amendment Mr. Iyengar said that by this the direction of 

the President has been substituted for the direction of the Governor-General. He 

was sure that it was not interference with the Executive authority and thought 
that the present provision was against Section 63 (d> sub-clause 2) according to 
which the Governor-General might fix the time and place of the session but not 
the hour of meeting or dispersal of the House. The motion was rased. 

Third Cimmu, Much aiscussion took place with regard to the third clause which 
ram as follows ' “Standing Order and after that Sub-order, the following orders 
shall be a diW namely : “The President may direct that in addition to the aitting on 
the davs allotted for transaction of Government and non-official business set down 
for tot not dispo sed of on the day allotted therefor by the Governor-General 
and on inch days business shall, unless the President otherwise directs, to tran- 
meted in order in which it was set down on the days allotted for it by the Governor- 
General, business originally set down for the earlier day having priority over the 
business originally set down for a later day. . 

“The President may direct that on any day on which Government business 
terminates earlier than 4 p. m., non-official business may be transacted in such an 
"Jemy direct : provided that nothing in suborder a) or suborder (3) 
shall be deemed to permit transaction of non-official business on the day not 
therefor by the Covemor-General if the Governor-General m Council 

withholds his consent thereto under rule (6) ..... . . 

In moving the amendment Mr, Iyengar referred to the minute of dissent and 
said that when there was responsible Government in this country Govern man 
should be enabled to bring official Bills in preference to private Bills but the 
t|,i, country was different as the Government was not responsible to 
the people. The business of this House could not be put on die same category 
as the British Cabinet which was responsible to Parliament having non-official 
majority. He hoped that the house irrespective of parties would support as foe 
m ember s were not mere registering machines but they must bnng ;orfo pubhc 

nUtt hG 'ownropKwhiTsaid that no rule of the Standing Orders should be made 
inconsistent with thegeneral intention of die orders. He tboughtfoatLegislative 
Rule (6) was exhaustive with regard to particular points with which it dealt It 
would put the Government at an unfair disadvantage. . . 

Thedivision resulted in a defeat of the Government, voting befog Jo for the 

W “ e ^”“lSii^ri n yengar moved an amendment to suborder ( 2 ) of the 
Standing Onto 39 that "the following explanation shall to added, namely a member 
ibaUMt, by reason only of his criticwing official or public acts of the Governor- 
Geaend or of any Governor to deemed to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Governor-General or such Governor within the meaning of du* Standing 
Order.” 

Hr. crckar’s opposition. 

Esfj’sr'- sjs-r 
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could not give any reply on the floor of the House. It would entirely be an 
ineffective method if those who had no shares in powers should be called upon to 
reply. 

Mr. IYENGAR replying said that Mr. Crerar entirely misapprehended the 
scope of the explanation that he wanted to add. He was surprised to hear that 
by this amendment the responsibility of the Governor-General would be affected. 
“All that we seek to add,* he said, “is to have a legitimate opportunity So express 
our views.* As to the argument that the Governor-General ootid not r e pl y, 
he held that plea was untenable as the Governor-General could pet each an opp or - 
tunity in the address which he generally gave in the open House. “It is ve, v he 

said, “who are not given an opportunity to give a reply to the u ' . 11.1 

he makes in his address.* The Governor-General, he said, cmld jfoveri this 
country by sheer force of certificate even without the aid of the Eneoufeve Conned. 
'It is only an opportunity of saying what we want,* he concluded. 

The amendment was pressed to a division which resulted in a victor y for the 
Government Votes for the amendment numbered 39 and against 43* 

OTHER AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. Rangaswami moved that in sub-order 3 of the Standing Order js for 
words “shall have the right of speaking,” the following shall be substituted, namely, 
“may with the permission of the President speak.” 

The motion being opposed was earned. Two subsequent motions of Mr. 
Rangaswami were also carried without opposition. They are in suborder a of 
the standing order 70 the words “has been disallowed under rules* shall be 
substituted. In standing order 72 for words *Ss to be considered* words “is 
under considerations” shall be substituted. 

DEMAND TO CRITICISE ADDRESS. 

Mr. Rangaswami then moved that for Standing Order 74 the following should 
be substituted, namely “communications from the Assembly to the Governor- 
General on his address or message shall be made by a formal address through the 
President after the motion made and carried in the Assembly.” 

In moving the motion Mr. Rangaswami said that it was the genera! practice 
of the Governor-General to open a session of the Assembly and on that occasion 
to deliver a speech to the House in which the administrative policy of the 
Government was discussed and what they proposed to pursue in future was also 
outlined. The Governor-General in short lays down the programme of the 
Government By providing an opportunity to the opposition to criticise his speech 
and bringing an amendment, an opportunity was provided to criticise the policy 
of the administration. A similar opportunity was provided to the British Parlia- 
ment by way of providing an opportunity to criticise the King's speech. 

Mr. crerar. Home Member, opposed the motion. He said that he could 
not improve upon the argument of the predecessor of his when on another occa- 
sion this subject was discussed on the floor of this house. If they agreed to this 
change the speech of the Governor-General might be subject to unrestricted 
debate in the House. This change was not insubstantial, or a mere clarification 
of the existing Standing Order. It was entirely a new departure which they must 
oppose. There was no analogy to the King's speech m the British Parliament 
Toe King's speech was not written by His Majesty and it outlined the policy of 
his Ministers and it had nothing personal about it, and in criticising it tne policy 
of the Ministers only was criticised. In the case of the Governor-Generals 
speech it contained matter which were not always the opinion of his Council. It 
had much personal about it If this change was made the Governor-General's 
speech might be reduced to a colourless, formless and much less living thing than 
it was at present 

After several other speeches the motion of Mr. Rangaswami was pot to the 
vote and on the House dividing the motion was lost by 48 to 44 votes. Tne House 
then adjourned. 

COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

On the Jjtk FEBRUARY the discussion on Dr. Moonje's resolution regarding 
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compulsory physical training for Indian boys was resumed, Kumar Raaanjaya Singh 
supported it 

CoL ckawtord then moved the following amendment in substitution of the 
original resolution : — “This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gcaerml-in- 
Council that with a view to remove the defects in the character training of Indian 
youths as emphasised by foe Skeen Committee, steps should be taken as early 
as possible to provide compulsory physical training, games and drill for Indian 
boys attending schools and colleges between foe ages of is and 20 and to provide 
and enconrage the use of miniature rifle ranges . 14 

Mr. M. K. Acharya then moved the following amendment “This Assembly 
recommends to foe Governor-General-in-Council that steps should be taken 
as early as possible to provide for compulsory physical training of Indian boys 
attending schools and colleges and also with a view to inculcate among them 
group discipline, initiative and capacity for leadership to provide for military 
drill, rifle shooting or other similar exercises for all boys between the ages of 16 
and so years except those who may for good and sufficient reasons be exempted 
from the same by the school or college authorities concerned . 11 

Dr. MOONJE replying to foe debate said that he was thankful to foe 
constructive suggestion made by CoL Crawford in his amendment He then said 
that he was amused at the remarks of the Educational Secretary Mr. Bajpai the 
oher day when he spoke on the resolution. The training he has received and 
the service he had put in the Government of India could not make him say better. 

While Dr. Moonje was proceeding to criticise the speech of Mr. Bajpai 
the President said that he had only two more minutes. Dr. Moonje then said 
that as the subject was a large one, he could not finish his speech in two more 
minutes and that he was content with what he had said. He then resumed his seat 

Mr. BAJPAI, Educational Secretary, then followed Dr. Moonje At foe 
outset he referred to the sweeping indictment of the present system of du ration 
in India made by some members and said that foe ideal of foe Government was 
the production of husbandmen. One would rather hesifa s e Co accept foe state- 
ments contained in foe oratory of Mr. Jayakar foe other day regarding foe present 
^stem ^edu cadon. ^Mr. Bajpai then referred to the mahatma ei Dr. Moonje and 

At fob stage Dr. Moonje said I am. p r epa re d to accept CoL Crawford's 
ame ndment (ap pl aus e ). 

Mr- Bajpai said that the amendment of CoL Crawford was in strict confer* 
mity with foe resolution of Dr. Moonje. The position of foe Government in regard 
to foe amendment was, said Mr. Bajpai, so for as physical teaming for Inman 
boys in schools and colleges was concerned, that they ( Government of India) 
vmdd suggest to local Governments to put in practice physical trahung for Indian 
boys in schools and colleges and ask foem to report as often. He also said 
font foe Gov ernm ent accepted foe principle of nrifitary drill and onfitnry framing 
and that they should be made compulsory m institutions but Mr. Bajpai also 
made it dear font foe acceptance of foe principle did not men s— intro- 
doction of it With regard to rifle practice Mr. Bajpai said, in so for as rifle pr actice 
bad not been made compulsory but only obfifptory foe Government accepted 
this princ i p l e also and would f orwar d co pi es of foe amendment with foe resolution 
to local Gov ern m en ts and ask foem to iatoduce foe principle. 

Mr. Acharya having withdrawn his amendment in favour oft CoL Crawford's 
amendment, the latter was pot to vote and declared carried. 

ASSAULT OH LALA LAJPAT RAL 

Ymmr kmmdt art rwdmitk th$ H—d . With 

Pandit Dwarkm Prosed Mbra next moved kb resolution which 
Lajpat Raft deafo was, in the opinion of tho House, hastened by 
on mm, foal Earl Wmterton’s statement regarding fob tragedy was'famltiae 
foe report of foe Boyd Enquire Comeritsse was unreal and tried tofesSy 
the crapes committed by foe polct, 


foal Lala 
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To this resolution Mnnshi Is war Saran moved an amendment demanding 
the appointment of a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Pumshottamdas Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quayum, Md. 
Yakub and the mover to enquire into the matter. 

The Hon. Mr. Crerar, putting forth the Government case, characterised the 
speeches of Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya and Lala Hansraj, two eye-witnesses 
to the Lahore incident, as mere inpressions and the entire non-official case as 
political demonstration, He refused to agree to the “victimisation of officials 19 for 
political reasons* It is, however, significant to note that Mr. Crerar had not a 
word of apology or regret in his whole speech for this tragic incident The Home 
Member even went so far as to say that not even a prima fade case had beat 
established to institute an enquiry. 

This stubborn attitude of Mr. Crerar provoked the Party leaders. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah ana Dewan Chamanlal clearly showed 
the immediate necessity of an open enquiry. The real issue, as Mr. Tinnah pointed 
out, was whether the police had acted lawfully in its assault on a lawful crowd 

Munshi Iswar Saran’s amendment was, however, carried by 57 to 45 votes 
amidst non-official cheers. The only elected Indian who voted with the Government 
was Mr. A. H, Ghutnavi. 

The following is the text of Pandit Dwarka Prosad Misra’s resolution 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that 
he may be pleased to convey message from this Assembly to the 
Secretary of State for India and through him to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this House strongly resents the insulting reply of Earl Winterton, 
Under-Secretary of State for India given on 26th November, 1928, to the question 
from members of the Labour Party regarding the circumstances of Lain Lajpat 
Rai’s death and that this House believes that the death of Lala Laipat 
Rai was accelerated by the injury received at the hands of the police while leading 
the boycott procession on the arrival of the Simon Commission at Lahore ana 
is of opinion that the enquiry conducted by the Boyd Committee was unreal 
and instituted deliberately to justify and whitewash the crimes committed by 
the Police.” 

The following is Munshi Iswar Saran’s amendment : “That this Assembly 
recommends to the Govemor-General-in-Council that he be pleased to appoint 
a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pt Malaviya, Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quyium, Maulavi Muhammad Yakub and the mover 
to enquire into the allegations which have been made regarding the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Assembly and its effect 
in causing or hastening his death and to issue instructions to the Committee to 
submit its report within one month of its appointment” 

DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

On the 18th FEBRUARY on interesting constitutional point was raised in the 
Assembly when Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, moved demands for excessive 
grants. Mr. B. Das wanted to discuss the policy of the Government in not allowing 
the House to consider the report of the Public Accounts Committee before the 
House proceeded to consider demands for excess grants. 

The Finance Member raised a point of order mat the question did not arise. 

Mr. B. Das said that last year a question was raised and they were told that 
the Statutory Commission would consider the question. But, Mr. Das said, 
they on that side of the House did not know what that outside body was doing and 
wondered why a day was not allotted for enabling the House to discuss the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

President Patel : Who wants it ? 

Messrs. Das and Chetty ; The House wants it 

Mr. Graham said that toe House never asked for a day. 

Mr. Raagaswamy Iyengar said that on the question whether the House was 
going to discuss the r e por t of the Public Accounts Committee or not. Sir 
new Blackett was anxious thaiihe House should discuss it He did not unders- 
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tend why the Government was drawing red herring across the path of a fair 
discussion. Ho referred to a pr evio us ruling of the President that the question of 
general policy could be discussed on die occasion of supplementary grants. Mr. 
Iyengar further said that the report could be discussed by way of a motion by the 
Finance Member, or . if it be superfluous, they could raise a general debate. 

The President suggested consultation with the Finance Member and see what 
he thought shout it Mr. Iyengar agreed and apparently awaited a reply. The 
Finance Member referred to the promise of Sir Basil and said that the Commission 
was visiting Delhi hy the middle of next month and he wanted to discuss the matter 
with them. In the meantime he was prepared to receive representations on the 
matter but was not prepared to allot a day tor discussion. 

Mr. Shanmuknam Chetty said that the Public Accounts Committee was 
constituted in virtue of the Government of India Act and he knew not if there was 
any difficulty m the way of alloting a specific day for the House to discuss its 
report. The Public Accounts Committee, he said, plays an important part in the 
adimnistratioB of the country and the very fact of its reference in the Act enabled 
them to presume that the House should get an opportunity to discuss its report. 

Mr. An ey thought the Finance Member had specific responsibility to allot 
a sp ec ifi c day Inr d iscus sio n of the report and said that otherwise rules would not 
be complied with. 

Sir Pmshsttamdas Thalcurdas referred to Mr. Graham’s contention and said 
that it was the duty of the Gov er nment to allot a day. 

Mr. Graham said that the Act did not provide for that 

Sir Purashottemdas Thakurdas said that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury of his 
Party was a —ember of the Committee and he had clearly expressed his desire that 
the report ought to be discussed on the floor of the House. He and his party 
were strongly of opiaaaa that there should be a day for discussion of the report, 
otherwise no useful p ur pos e would be served by it 

In giving his mime President PATEL said that the House should be grateful to 
Mr. Das for drawing the attention of the House to an important question The 
President thought mat the Public Accounts Committee was the creation of the 
House and so its report should be discussed on the floor of the House. The objec- 
tion of die Finance Member against the procedure that was then going to be 
adopted did not apply to Mr. Das’s contention as he wanted full discussion on the 
matter. u We should establish practice in this House 11 , said the President, “by 
which the report of the Pubfic Accounts Committee can be discussed fully 9 *. He 
referred to tne practice in some provinces where the Finance Member first brought 
a motion for adopting the report and thought the House might as well adopt the 
practice. But the President thought that the Finance Member was not ready to 
meet the point and thought the Finance Member should be given time to consider 
and come out with his suggestion. The House, he thought, should not make this 
new departure in this session. “But 1 feel strongly, 91 be concluded, “that we 
must adopt a healthy practice to enable the House to discuss the report of 
committees which are created by the House." 

DEMANDS FOR EXCESS GRANTS. 

Sir George Schuster then moved demands for excess grants in respect of 
stamps, interest on miscellaneous obligations, emigration, joint stock companies, 
miscellaneous etc. All demands were adopted without discussion. 

Sir George Schuster then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 99.600 be granted to the Govemor-General-in-Council to defray the charges 
that will come m course of payment during the year ending 31st March, 1939, in 
respect of customs. When this demand was moved Mr. N. C. Chunder pointed 
out that in the Standing Finance Committee a provision for Rs. 78,500 was made 
in repect of customs and asked where did this excess of about Rs. 21,000 come in. 

Mr. Sanjiva Rao replied that this sum was not sufficient It was found later 
by real appropriation and hence the sum was added. The grant was agreed to. 

Sir George Schuster then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 75000 be granted to the GovernoK^nerabin-Coundl to defray the charges 
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thatwill come upwr.conraa- of payment during thecyear ending giatt March 1029 in 
respect of salt. The damamLwos accepted: 

The Finance Member then moved that, a supplementary suimnot exceeding 
Rk. 24,000 be granted' to- the Goveraor-Cenemttio-Council to defiwy the charge* 
that will com* up>iir< course o£ payment during the year ending 33s* March 192901 
respect of stamp*. The dfemand was paasad; 

The Finanoe Member then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 8791000 be granted! tn tfi* Governor^enmsd-in-Council to. defray the charges 
that will coraruprin.counw of payment during; the year ending 31st March 1929, 
in respectofr Indian* Pom and Telegraphs Department. Tha demand was allowed. 

The Finance* Mtante then moved for a suppiaxnenmry demand of 
Rs. 21,47000'in nespect off interest on dkbc and reduction or anoidaace off drift ; 
Rs. 251,000 in inspect off interest am miscellaneous obfigatiens ; Rs. Scspoo for 
legislative btnfieff ; !U». 8,000 for department of Healthy Education and. Leads; 
Rs. 8,00a far police ; Rs. 45,000 for nnrtw i ie io g y ; Rs. 3?*po*fnr medical sesskes ; 
Rs. 37,000- for Public Health ; Rs. 9,000 for civil veternaay services ; R* 19*000 
for industries ; Rs. 3iyaoo for emigration. ; Rs. 70,000 for. Endian Stores Department ; 
Rs. 777(000 fiar mint ^Ra 60,000 for Stationary and Ptorthxg which were agreed to 
by the Home. 

Sir Gfeosgp Schurter then moved that a supplementary scan not excasdmg Rs. 
5,89^xxi be panted ta the Govenma-Gcneral-in-Council to defray the cfooges that 
will consent course ef payment during the year ending 3m March 192% under the 
head Mfiareflaneoua. 

Rumor Gangananda Singh maned an amendment that the demand he reduced 
by Rs. 300*000 (expenses f or tha aamfiery committee ea the growth of education 
and Crete Central Committee off the Simon Commimna ). 

The amendmrat was put m vote and wes pressed to dinirion which 
resulted in 47 voting for the amendment and 48 agaastit The eathe demand 
was carried. 

Sir George Schuster thea moved for the foltetag demands which were 
adopted without any ditcussioa : — Rs. 466000 in respect of refunds,. Rs. 8,000 for 
North West F metier Province* Rs. 17000 for Behidestan, Rs. 93000 for Delhi, 
Rs. 1000 for forest capital satiny, Rs. 476000 for commuted valor of pensions, 
Rs. 43114000 for loans and advance bearing interest. The House tfcsa adjourned. 

Railway Budget far 1929-30 

On the ig(k FEBRUARY the Railway Budget for 1929-30 was presented 
to he House by Sir G orge Rainy, the Railway Member. An neportant feature 
of the Railway Estimate is an increase of 1# crores in the traffic receipts expected 
in 1928-29 over the figure of last year. The final result of 1928-29 is expected 
to be a gain of just under 10# crores on commercial lines. Of this surplus ilf 
crores win go to meet the loss on strategic lines. The General Revenues will 
receive 546 lalcsand there will be left just under 3# crores for the Railway 
Reserve. 

The Board announce certain reductions in third clam fores on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and teg-distance coal freights on all State-managed railways 
except Burma Telescopic rate is introduced in third class passenger foies on 
the 1 L B. Ry, reducing fares for distances between 151 and 300 miles by a pie and 
for over 500 miles by 2 pies per mile. 

The receipts in 1929-30 from commercial lines are estimated to be over 107 X 
evens or 1% crores higher than in the current year. 

Capital Expenditure durihg the current year is expected to amount to 30 
craves including 4 cr ore s for the purchase of the Burma Railways Company's 
interest in Busina vailways, from Jan. 1, 1929. In 1929-30 the railways expect 
to spend 26# cro res on ordinary capital expenditure, of which 8 % is for con- 
struction of new lines and in addition 7 crores are required for the purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway from Jan. 1, 1930. It is expected that 1100 miles of 
new lines will be opened in 1928-29 and about 600 miles next year. 
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“The total r ec eip ts of commercial lines we pot at Rs. io$lf crores whidi 
is nearly two crora higher Hun the receipts of the pr evio us peer. The total 
expenditure b e stimated at Rs. 9$ crores which is up by Rs. 3 # cr ore s . Bat 
of this sum more thee two erms is sccoaeted for bp ee lacrosse in oar interest 
charges. The surplus of receipts over expenditure on cootnerdti Gees is rotf 
cr or es against 2 Js in 1927-28. Oat of this surplus the loss on strategic lines 
absorbs Rs. itf crores and of the balance Rs. crores goes to general 
revenues under the operation of the convention end Rs. 3# crores will be 
added to the reserve fond. Such is the financial position in which we face the 
coming pear”, said the Commerce Member iatodncmg the Railway Budget for 


1939.30. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF 1 927-28. 

Regarding the financial results of 1927-28 the Commerce Member said: 
“When I submitted the budget for the current pear to the house we anticipated 
that the surplus for 1927-28, that is the year then drawing to its close, on all lines 
would be n little over Rs. n crores. 

“This estimate was very nearly realised, the actual surplus being about 24 lakhs 
less. Both receipts and expenditure were somewhat higher than was expected, 
but the differences were not important and do not call for detailed explanation." 

REVISED ESTIMATES FOR 1928-29. 

Regarding revised estimates for 1928-29 he said : “In our budget estimate of 
receipts for Hie current year we had to balance the normal gr o wth of traffic against 
substantial reductions in rates and fares which we were mating and the net results, 
we believed, would be n decrease of rather over htif a crore in gross traffic receipts 
of commercial lines. Actually we have done rather better than our forecast and 
we now expect that receipts will exceed those of 1927-28 by about \% crores. 
This is more satisfactory since neither the industrial nor agricultural conditions of 
the year have been ideal from the railway point of view. The partial failure of 
monsoon in the Punjab and the United Provinces, unexpected and serious shortage 
of wheat crop of 1928 in the former province and prolonged stoppages in Bombay 
cotton mills and iron steel works at Jamshedpur were all unfavourable factors. 

“Nevertheless traffic in almost all classes of commodities has risen and the 
quantity of roods transported seems likely to increase by nearly four per cent For 
til classes of agricultural traffic for which separate figures are m ai n tai n ed, that is, 
grain and poises, oilseeds and cotton, the loadings have been from five to 10 per 
cent higher than in the previous year and there has been appreciable, though 
smaller, increase of loadings of what are known as “miscellaneous smalls" and 
miscellaneous full wagons which can usually be taken as an index of the activity 
of goMral tmfa. The .ingle exception is coal. 

‘•Traffic variations m course of the year have shown a few features of interest 
It may be useful to indicate how tar reduction in rates and tares m a d e Inst year 
have contributed to the increase in the traffic. Passenger earnings ate down by 
Rs. 7 lakhs only as compared with the estimated decline of 21 lakhs and though 
Hie number pesst infers carried was less by four millions during the first seven 
months of the yeer passenger miles increased by 49 millions which means that Hie 
average journey travelled was longer. This is Hie effect Nhich reduction in long 
distance third class € i might be expected to produce. 

"In the budget estimates of the current year we anticipated that working 
expenses should be stationary at about 62# cr ore s . They are now expected to be 
about V ernes higher and in excess of the actuals of 1927-28 by 1% crores. About 
3/Sths of this excees is due to abnormal cays. The payment of spedti gagntim 
£ *k»*»ird tansnaed with on reduction of cstebfishmeut is workshops of South 
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commodities Mviag sacrifice of a revenue of about totes croies in a full year. I 
was not sanguine enough to expect that I should be able on this occasion to 
announce a series of reductions on toe same toale. But I should have been 
disappointed if the results of toe year had made it impouible for us to do anything 
to assist trade. Actually our financial position seems to usstroag enough to justify 
four measures which will, we hope, prove useful Two of them are of minor 
importance aad require only brief notice. In the first place there will be reductions 
in rates for forest produce, such as timber, fire-wpod and charcoal on toe E. B. aad 
G. I. P. Railways and in the second place substantial reductions will be made 
on three of toe State-managed railways in rates for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
After making allowance for the growth in traffic which is expected toe net loss 
in earnings is put at rupees seven lakhs for those two proposals together. The 
remaining measures must be explained in greater detail. 

“When long distance fares on three of the State-managed railways were 
reduced last year no change was made in third class fares on toe E. B. Railway 
which remained at their present level of 3 pies per mile for all distances. It has 
been decided to introduce on this railway the telescopic scale, the existing rate 
being retained for distances up to 1 50 miles, while for longer distances the rate will 
be reduced to 2 pies per mile, from 15110 300 miles and 1 )i pies per mile for 
distances over 300 miles. It is believed that these reductions will stimulate 
passenger traffic appreciably and allowance being made for that, the loss in the 
earnings is estimated to be rupees five lakhs a year. I am glad that we have been 
able to bring the E. B. Railway into line with other State-managed railways in this 
respect 

REDUCTION IN RATES FOR COAL. 

* Another important reduction is in rates for coal. The last reduction in our 
coal rates was made in 1926 and the results have been such as to encourage us 
to take another step in the same direction. On the E. I. Railway the 
tonnage carried for distances over 409 miles was 31 per cent more in 1927-48 
than it was two years earlier and the earning 33 per cent more. It is a very 
significant fact that earnings on long distance public coal should show a greater 
increase than the tonnage, notwithstanding the reduction in charges, for it means 
that the average distance the coal was hauled roust have increased 
substantially. The present rates for distances over 400 miles are calculated on the 
following telescopic scale, the rates being given in pies per maund per hundred 
in miles 

15 pies for the first 200 miles. 7 *pies for the next 300 miles. 6 pies for the 
portion of the journey in excess of 500 miles. 

'The new scale which we are about to introduce makes no change in the rates 
for the first 200 miles, but reduces the rate to 6 pies per loo miles from 201 to 100 
miles and to 5 pies per loo miles for a portion of the journey in excess of 400 miles. 
I have had new rates compared with rates charged in 1 91 3-14 in a number of 
centres and find that the increase over pre-war rates varies from 8 per cent, in case 
of Amritsar and Karachi to 9 per cent in case of Delhi and Ahmedabad. 10 per 
cent in case of Bombay and Madras and 12 per cent, in case of Cawnpore. I have 
every hope that the reductions will stimulate traffic in long distance coal and that it 
will do something to promote the development of industries in areas remote from 
coal fields. Reduction in gross earnings due to lower rate for coal is estimated 
to be rupees 53 lakhs. But there will be a substantial set-oflf owing to the saving 
freight paid by toe railways for conveyance of coal they use. 91 

BUDGET FOR 1929-30. 

Regarding toe Budget estimate for 1929-30 the Commerce Member said : 
/Our total receipts we put at Rs. 107 and one-third crores, a figure which is 
higher by Rs. 159 lakhs than toe total receipts of the current year. The normal 
growth of trafic, given a normal monsoon, should give us an increase of Rs. t*o 
lakhs after allowance is made for the loss of Rs. 65 lakhs owing to reduction in 
rotes and fares. The interest on balances of the Reserve and depreciation funds 
should go up by Rs. 20 lakhs and the Government share of profits i rocp 
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subsidised companies by rupees 19 lakhs. The last Item is a windfall and arises 
from 1st January, 190a we shall receive our share of surplus profits for nine 
months in 1929-50, instead of in 

“On the expenditure side working expenses are taken at Rs. 65 crores which 
is half a crore in excess of the figure for the current year. This excess is more 
than accounted for by the increase of Rs. 58 lakhs in the allocation for depre- 
ciation which under the rules of the fund automatically increases with the growth 
of the capital at charge. The estimate also includes a special provision of Rs. 
38 lakhs, the reason for which I can more conveniently explain when I have 
disposed of purely financial questions. Apart from this special provision, the 
estimate under Administration would be less by Rs. 10 lakhs and under Operation 
by Rs } lakhs than revised estimates for the current year ; while under repairs 
and maintenance we are budgetting for a decrease of Rs. 40 lakhs, partly because 
special debits to the revenue on the G. I. P. Railway will not recur and partly 
because we expect a saving of Rs. 17 lakhs in the cost of repairing the rolling 
stock. The interest charges go up by Rs. 97 lakhs owing to increase in capital 
at charge, while surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway Companies 
are down by Rs. 54 lakhs owing to purchase of the Burma Railways. The final 
result is that we expect a surplus of Rs. 1 1 V crores against Rs. 10# crores in 
1938-29. Of this surplus Rs. 1 X crores is required to meet the loss on strategic 
railways and the balance of Rs. 6# crores will go to general revenues leaving 
Rs. 3J4 crores to be added to the Reserve Fund.” 

Regarding capital expenditure the Commerce Member said : “We expect to 
spend during the current year Rs. 38 crores for capital purposes including Rs. 4 
crores as the purchase price of the Burma Railways which were taken over by 
the State on 1st January last. The figure of Rs. 28 crores was the net figure 
arrived at after deducting Rs. 4# crores as probable savings from total allot- 
ments to various railways. Our present anticipation is that the actual expenditure 
will be projects for new capital expenditure and in the coming year deduction 
from capital allotment on the ground of probable savings has been cut down 
to Rs. 65 lakhs. The expedient of over-allotment coupled with a lumpsum 
deduction for probable savings was introduced after the war owing to the inability 
of the railways to spend anything like sums which agents believe they could 
spend at the beginning of each year. It has now, I mink, very nearly outlived 
its usefulness and is likely to play a very subordinate part in future budgets. 
The excess over the budget figure is in part accounted for by more rapid progress 
in the completion of new lines under construction in 1927-28. We expected to 
open 900 miles of new lines, but actually completed only 438 miles. This year 
our estimate of the new lines to be opened was 900 miles whereas the actual 
figure promises to be 1100 miles. The most important lines opened this year 
are perhaps the Daltonganj-Barkakhana section of the Central Indian Coalfields 
Railways, Kangra Valley line on the N. W. R. and the Dindigul-Pollachi line on 
the S. I. Ry. 

a In the next year's budget we are providing Rs. 33H crores for capital 
expenditure including allotment of rupees seven crores tor the purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway. The acquisition of this line is not only very desir- 
able on administrative grounds, but will, we believe, increase our net revenue by 
Rs. 47 lakhs. The estimated expenditure for normal capital purposes is Rs. 
26# crores which is about the sapie amount as we shall spend in the current 
year. The provision for open line works is a little over Rs. 18 crores from the 
depreciation fund. The full details of work which is going on are given in the 
Railway Board's memo, and I cannot attempt to summarise its contents now. 
The only new work of major importance to be commenced is remodelling of 
die Jamalpur workshop on the E. I. Railway, while of the works commenced in 
previous years die most important which are likely to be completed in 1929*50 
are construction of new workshops for the South Indian Railway at Trichiaopolv 
and in Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at Dokad, a new central 
station of die lattav rattway in Bombay and electrification of the Ghat section of 
the Great Indfan Peninsula iUUwxy b e t we en Kalyaa and Poonq. 
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Under the head of new construction the allotment for 1939-30 is Rs. ft and 
one-third crores. A much greater part of this sum will be devoted to the 
completion of the new lines already under construction and the allotment for 
new lines to be commenced during the year has been kept down to Rs. 35 lakhs. 
This policy of concentrating on a limited number of new lines and carrying 
them to completion as rapidly as possible is a natural corrolary of the new 
situation created by the ability of the railways to spend up to their capital allot- 
ments, for there is no longer the same necessity to have a large number of 
projects in hand simultaneously. The disadvantage of dissipation of energy over 
a number of projects is that it means slow construction and prolonged delay before 
return is obtained on capital expended. If, on the other hand, the energies of 
Railway Administrations are concentrated on a limited number of works the 
commitments are reduced and the situation is far more easily controlled if for any 
reason a reduction of expenditure on new construction becomes necessary. It is 
expected that about 600 miles of new lines will be opened during 1929*30, leaving 
2,100, miles under construction at the end of the year. The lines likely to be 
opened include 83 miles of Raipur- Parvatipur line which is to connect the C. P. 
with a new port at Vizagapatam and about 127 miles of line under construction by 
the Burma Railways. Of the entirely new projects the most important is Dacca 
Aricha line in East Bengal which is expected to cost about Rs. two crores. A sum 
of Rs. 27 lakhs has been alloted for the commencement of its line in the estimates 
for the new year. 

What I have said about capital expenditure concludes my annual review of the 
Railway Finance. The year has been reasonably prosperous from the railway 
point of view', but there have been a few' features calling for special comment, either 
in respect of revenue, or of expenditure. The Railway Board have spared no effort 
to promote increased economy and efficiency in the railway management, but in 
doing so they have proceeded on lines of policy laid down in previous years and 
there are no novel measures calling for special comment here. In these circums- 
tances I have not thought it necessary to entsr into great detail, but have been 
content to notice briefly the outstanding points of interest. There are, however, 
certain features in the budget for the next year to which I have not yet referred but 
which are nevertheless of great importance To these 1 now turn. 

LOWER-PAID EMPLOYEES. 

I have spoken of other interests which the Government is equally bound to 
safeguard and l have done so deliberately when we are dealing with schemes for 
improved conditions on Indian Railways and indeed with expenditure of any kind 
which does not increase the earning power. We have constantly to remember whose 
money it is we are spending. AH such expenditure must be met sooner or later from 
rates and fares and these must rise and fall according to the expenditure incurred. 
But when fares are raised almost nine tenths of the burden falls on the shoulders of 
the third class passengers and that means on the shoulders of those who just by 
any standard are for the most part poor men. If the rates are raised the costs of 
industries are increased, the earnings of the merchants are diminished, for the 
volume of trade tends to decline the price which the cultivator receives, for his crop 
decreases and the consumer everywhere has to pay higher prices for what he buys. 
Sooner or later the greater part of the cost will be paid by those whose conditions 
are in no respect superior to those of railway workmen. 1 do not urge this as a 
reason why we should hold our hands and abandon any attempt to make things 
easier for the railway staff, but I do urge it as a reason why we should proceed 
step by step and not by sudden and radical changes, remembering always that we 
have to balance need for improving the standard of living of railway employees 
against the cost of dearer transport to the people of India as a whole. 

The work we proposed to do is this. We shall set on foot a systematic 
examination of service conditions of our lower-paid employees in order to ascertain 
what are the measures which are most urgently called for in order to bring about 
improvement that will cover not only rates of pay and wages but also reductions 
of working house which would of course involve employm ent of additional staff, 
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exteipiof ofProyidentFund, benefits to classes who do not at present enjoy them, 
im pr ovements in housing conditions and so on. We have had some prelimi 
nary consultations with the Agents of Railways on the subject but it is certain that 
theinvestigations to be made will take time and we do not anticipate that schemes 
likely to be sanctioned in 1919-30 will cost more than 50 lakhs in a lull year and, 
of course^ expenditure in the first year will be smaller on that basis. We have 
includedrin the budget, a sum of 25 lakhs (10 lakhs under administration and 15 
lakhs under (meraiton), and we have also provided a sum of Rs. 30 lakhs under 
capital for bunding of additional quarters where they are found necessary. These 
sums are merely our estimate. 

RAILWAY BOARD 

What 1 have said leads up to what in my view is the most important proposal 
included in the present budget, I mean the addition of a new member to die 
Railway Board. The majority of the Standing Finance Committee found themselves 
unable to approve this proposal and for this reason it will be desirable, 1 think, 
that I should deal with it at length. It is a rroposal to which I attach the highest 
importance. It will be desirable, I think, that I should at the outset state briefly 
the existing organisation of the Board, which it is proposed to modify apart from 
the Financial Commissioner who has a definite sphere of his ow> . The Railway 
Board consists of three persons, one of whom, the Chief Commissioner, is 
concerned with every aspect of Railway administration and is the recognised 
adviser of Government on all railway questions which may come up for discussion. 
The division or responsibility between the other two members is roughly 
indicated by names by which they are usually described, namely, the Member 
Technical and the Member General. The Technical Member is necessarily 
occupied to a large extent with technical and engineering problems 
and in such matters if the work increases it is at present comparatively 
easy to provide the assistance needed without increasing the number 

of the Board. The position of the Member General is very different The 

duties of the General Member are not only heavy but also extremely multifarious 
and it is the latter point on which I would lay special stress. He must, on 
commercial side, pay particular regard to the interests of railway customers and 
his main anxiety must be to keep down costs so that rates and fares may be kept 
at a level which will attract a maximum volume of traffic, but if the staff questions 
are approached solely from that angle, there must be the danger that other 
interests for which the Railway Board is equally responsible may receive in- 
adequate attention or that factors not directly commercial may be given insuffi- 
cient weight. Since as l have said the railways exist for the conveyance of 

goods and passengers, it is essential that one of the members of the Board 

should be expert in traffic and in commercial operations and the selection for 
the appointment of the General Member must be regulated accordingly, but 
the qualifications of a good commercial manager are not necessarily those 
which are likely to fit an officer to deal with labour questions and indeed in so 
far as his interest is engaged mainly in commercial problems, he may be un- 
fitted to handle questions in which due allowance must always be made for the 
human factor. Hence the conclusion at which the Government of India arrived 
was that the General Member should be set free to devote his whole time to 
those matters which are his primary concern, namely, transportation and commer- 
cial management of railways, and that a new member must be added to the 
Board who would be specially charged with the responsibility for all establish- 
ment questions and for the welfare of labour and of the staff generally. They 
considered whether it might not suffice in the first instance to appoint additional 
directors to the staff of the Railway Board but they came quite definitely and 
deliberately to the conclusion that this would not suffice and that if important 
interests were not to suffer it was necessary, first that the commercial manage- 
ment of the railways should engage the whole time and attention of one Member 
and that similarly the establishment and labour questions should have a Member 
of their own. 
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Sir George Rainy then explained how on the establishment side too need 
"lor a lull time member was equally apparent and said ' “1 do not hesitate to 
say that if we had in the past a member of the Board who could give his whole 
time to the staff questions we should have solved our difficulties at mast eighteen 
months ago. It is in the belief that the appointment of an additional member 
of the Railway Board is the best means towards effective and speedy attainment 
of both objects, viz. to provide cheapest possible transport to meet the needs 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and to secure reasonable standard of 
life for the great body of Indian Railway servants whose duty it is to work the 
railways. 11 This finished the Railway Budget and the House adjourned. 

DILL TO ABOLISH DEFERRED REBATES. 

On the 20th FEBRUARY Mr. Haji moved that the Bill to provide for 
the abolition of deferred rebates in the coasting trade of India be referred to 
a Select Committee. The Government had only 42 votes and lost by 10. 

Mr. Haji in course of a length ly speech remarked that the present Bill was 
complementary to his < oastal Reservation Bill. While the latter would keep 
shipping earnings in India, the Deferred Rebates Abolition Bill would ensure 
fair distribution of shipping business '.mong a number of Indian Shipping Compa- 
nies once the coastal trade is reserved. But the present Bill was not contingent 
upon the passing of the other Bill. 

CR. P. C. AMENDMENT BILL. 

Pandit Thakurdas Dhargava than moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 (Amendment of Section 552) be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. Stating the objects and reason^ 
the Pandit said that the present Section 552 was enacted to provide protection for 
women and female children of tender age from unlawful detention and subse- 
quent safe custody for female children whose guardians were alive. This 
provision is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it is clearly incomplete, h docs not 
contemplate the cases of orphans of cither sex who have no guardians nor does 
it provide for cases in which minors come before courts in ways other than 
rescue from unlawful detention. Many os phanage societies exist in the country 
whose object is the protection of orphans and foundlings. There is no reason 
why courts should not take advantage of the existence of such societies for the 
protection of children. At present there is no provision in the Criminal Procedure 
Code to meet such contingencies. This Bill, the speaker said, intends to make 
provisions relating to the minors more comprehensive and complete. 

The motion was accepted and the House adjourned. 

Debate on Railway Budget. 

On the arst FEBRUARY general discussion on the Railway budget was proceeded 
with. The debate began with the weighty observations of Sir Purushottamaas which 
were particularly uncomfortable to European benches as they exposed the 19 per 
cent dividends of B. N. W. Railway. Mr. Shanmukliam Chetty created a sensation 
by showing that at Madura the European mill was paying down to Madras 
one-third of the rate on yarn compared with Indian mills at Coimbatore though 
the distance between Coimbatore and Madras was smaller. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
speech made a terrible indictment against the Board’s administration and waste- 
fulness and came with a special force from one who in the matter of railway 
surpluses takes the view of the Railway Board that general revenues should not 
draw from railway surpluses and that transport should be taxed the least con- 
sistent with its own legitimate charges. As regards monopoly of services by 
Anglo-Indians in E. B. Ry. Pundit Hridyanath Kunzru drove the Commerce 
Member into a comer and Sir George Rainy, who otherwise stuck to his guns 
brilliantly, had to admit that the Agent of E. B. Railway had issued a memo- 
random which meant the continuance of monopoly of the Subordinate Railway 
Services by Anglo-Indians and promised to put the matter right on all railways. 
Sir George Rainy won his best applause when he gave the unqualified pledge 
to Pandit Kuszra that salaries of all teachers in railway school# would henceforth 
be raised to the level of those in Government institutions. 
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As is normal with the Government, European representatives and spokes- 
• men of the Associated Chamber of Commerce were assured by Sir George that 
. oil freights reduction would be considered at once. But perhaps the sensation 
came at the end when Sir George Rainy made the announcement that the new 
Labour Member would be . Mr. Hayman which one member of the Assembly 
interpreted as meaning that though Mr. P. R. Rau is to be appointed the officiating 
:Financigl Commissioner there is mo chance of Mr. Rau or any other Indian 
beooming Jor some years a permanent member of the Railway Board as 
two (Officers of She Audit Accounts Service cannot be admitted to the Board. 

On the 23rd FEBRUARY the House ret assembled after a day's 
recess to discuss the railway budget. At the outset Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved h ; s motion that the Railway Member in asking the House to 
pass the grant for the creation of the post of an additional Member 
on the Railway .Board was attempting unconsciously to mislead the House. 
Formerly a great deal of time was occupied by reference of the Agents to the 
Railway Boaed and of the Railway Board to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for 1 ndia. The Acworth Committee enquired into the matter 
and recommended the delegation of power which would do away with much 
unnecessary delay. This had the effect of clogging the machinery and the Railway 
Board failed to do proper justice to the question of policy and managing railway 
lines on strict commercial lines. 

Sir Clement Hindlay, who was formerly the Chief Commissioner of Railway 
Board was afterwards entrusted with the task of making definite recommendations 
for the reconstruction of the Railway Board and he accepted most of the 
recommendations of the Acworth Committee. He also recommended dele- 
gation of power which would allow the Board to devote more time to the 
question of policy and making the running of railway lines a commercial propo- 
sition. In 1925 the Financial Commissioner of Railways in his review of the 
administration stated that the question of reducing the cost of railway administra- 
tion was receiving the attention of the Board. In that year several posts were 
kept in abeyance on the ground of economy. 

Having regard to all this, the speaker said, Government have not absolutely 
made any cane for increasing the cost of railway administration. When this 
matter was put -before the Standing Finance Committee of Railways, they told 
the Financial Commissioner that if such a post was to be created, they ought to get 
the sanction of the House beforehand by bringing the matter in the shape of a 
resolution, but their advice was not heeded to. Now they wanted to create this 
post and they quoted the article of Geneva and the Washington Convention. The 
Government the other day in order to gain support for this proposal dangled before 
the House the post and announced whom they were going to appoint. 

Proceeding Mr. Melita said that there was no necessity for this appointment 
The duties which were sought to be entrusted to the new Member could very 
well be carried by the Directors of Establishment and Traffic who were highly 
paid experienced officials under the supervision of the Chief Commissioner of the 
General Member. “There is absolutely no case made out for this post 
As for Indianisation, it is the birth right of Indians to become members 
of the Railway Board and administer the railways of their own country from 
which they have been kept out on preposterous grounds. Mr. Mehta 
continuing said : — 1 “The Europeans can find a place on the Board only 
on exceptional cases. As for the appointment of Mr. Hayman they knew 
he was a com p etent officer but his life : has been . spent in . audit and accounts 
service and he had no first-hand experience of labour problem.” Concluding Mr. 
Mehta said that this was a piece ol jobbery to which the House could not accord its 
sanction. 

Sir George Rainy replying to the debate said that sometimes in 
the House speakers from the opposite benches levelled attacks the 
character of which he found difficult to understand and sometimes attacks had 
put him into difficulties. He referred to the statement of Mr. Jayakar that he 
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was told in the Standing Finance Committee that mnefeotks of the work of the 
new member on the Railway Board was taken up by establishment and only one- 
tenth by labour questions and • said that nine-tenth of the work also included 
labour questions and one-tenth transportation. Referring to the inability of Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas to understand the distinction between officials of 
State-managed Railway sand Company-managed Railways, Sir George Rainy 
said that at the time of taking over Company-managed Railways appointments of 
higher officials were made by the Secretary of State-in Council. 

Proceeding Sir George Rainy said that it was a peculiar fashion of this House 
to challenge any proposals put forward by the Government. There was n goo 
deal more to be said m favour 6f * the new member of the Railway Board. M 
Mehta had cited the authority of Mr. Clement Hindley but Sir George Rainr 
thought that the Hindley memorandum was not the last word on the Raulway ady 
ministration. He did not admit that the question could be settled by any authority 
He further said that conditions had since then changed and labour changes, 
since 1923-23 were forcing new issues requiring deeper study of the problem to 
meet the new situation. Sir George Rainy had no hope to convince Mr. Mehta 
whose ignorance he thought was invincible though he and the Railway Board 
admired his enthusiasm for the study of the Railway problem. 

Referring to the suggestion of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas to decentra- 
lise the administration Sir George Rainy contended, with reference to two 
big branches, namely, rates and fares and the establishment, that various commer- 
cial bodies had requested him to promote the extension of through booking 
and said that the extent of decentralisation could not be accepted. The introduc- 
tion of uniformity, Sir George Rainy said, was inconsistent with the conception 
of decentralisation, nor did he think that decentralisation was possible in dealing 
with labour questions. He admitted that “we cannot see our way fully” but had 
a very good reason to note that if concession was given in a particular railway 
the same demand would be put forward by men of the same rank in other railways. 

Referring to Mr. Aney who said that the Government was duplicating the 
machinery for dealing with labour question which was already under the charge 
of Commerce and Industries Member, he said that precisely for being in closer touch 
with labour* questions the Board should have their own officials. Sir George 
contended that Labour problem could not be approached merely from the point 
of pound, shilling and pence. 


Referring to the suggestions of Sir Purushottamdas better than whom, he 
said, no one had a right to speak on Railway matters, Sir George Rainy said 
that the organisation which Sir Purushottamdas had in his mind differed much 
from the existing organisation. He was ready to admit that the Board should 
consist of experts bat said at the present it was not formed on that principle. 
It was of the nature of an executive committee. He would not object to any 
reformation but the proper remedy of the present difficulties was the addition of 
a new member. In that he was not proposing any radical departure from the 
present scheme. He did not agree with Mr. Jayakar that there was any danger 
of creating more and more new members. Assuming that the proper ideal 
was to take a bird’s eye-view and not to look into details he said that the new 
appointment suggested precisely that view. As to the suggestion for giving the 
portfolio to the Chief Commissioner, Sir George Rainey contended that it would 
be a serious departure since 1922-23. After the Acworth Committee report was 
published the Chief .Commissioner was regarded as an expert , adviser and the 
Government of India was to be guided by his advice. He could overrule his 
colleagues. So in his opinion the Chief Commissioner should not be given any 
portfolio. Continuing Sir George Rainy said that he understood the desire to 
see Indians appointed on the Board but he desired one to be appointed on merit. 


At this stage Pt Malaviya asked the Hon’ble Member to tdl them what 
were the tests and to agree to a Committee of non-officials and officials challen- 
that Indians would not be found lacking in any qualification. Sir Goorge 
f said that he could not give any undertaking. 
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Public opinion was not taken into consideratioa. 

mfcs se d that he was not practised orach in making good 

Hon’ble Member was not bound to give way ( laughter ). 
Concluding Sir George Rainy said he was sorry that an unfair motive had 
m afti d a rt ed with regard to the new appointment As regards the fulfilment of 
thought the Government was justified to wait a few years and 
consideration of that kind would influence the members in voting 
and. 

Mr. Mehta's motion was then put to vote and pressed to a division which 
H 43 voting for the motion and 53 against it Thus Mr. Mehta’s cut was 
‘ " 1 entire demand was carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

REDUCTION OF FARES. 



On the FEBRUARY after question time Kumar Ganganand Sinha 

moved that the drmnnil under head “Railway Board” be reduced by 
Rs. 64,000 as a protest against the policy of not reducing rates and fares 
for short distance. He said tikat the Railway was a national industry so to say 
and the profits ought to he shared by the people. The majority of the people 
travelled by third class for short distance and the profit ought to be distributed 
among them in the shape of reduced fares and rates. Third class passengers, 
said the speaker, pay nine tenth of the revenue of the passenger traffic, but 
they suffer most Concluding, Kumar Gangananda Sinha again suggested that 
the surplus should be spent in relieving these passengers. 

In reply Sir George Rainy said that the Government would consider the possi- 
bility of reducing fares and informed the House that as a result of high rates first 
and second class passengers travel by lower class. The motion of cut was then put 
and negatived. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer moved that the demand under the head “Railway Board” 
be reduced by Rs. 10,000 as a mark of protest of the Assembly against dis- 
crimination m the subordinate establishment on the railways. 

Mr. Iyer said that the attention of the House had been drawn by the memo- 
randum submitted by the Agent of the E. B. Ry, in which it was urged that the 
Anglo-Indians’ share m services at present in the railway should not be disturbed. 
He wanted the Railway Board and through them the Government of India to 
dissociate themselves from such scandalous claim. Owing to this policy of dis- 
crimination an overwhelming share of services both on higher and lower grade 
were enjoyed by Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while the children of the soil came 
in for only niggardly snare. 

Finally, Mr. Ranga Iyer asked when clergymen were given passes over the 
Railways to minister to the reiigious needs of Christian employees, why not the 
same facilities be extended to the Hindu priests and Moslem Mullahs ? 

Replying to the debate Sir George Rainy said that he was not in a position 
to reply to matters referred to by Mr. Goswami without seeing what the position 
was. As to Mr. Ranga Iyer’s charge of discrimination with regard to housing 
and medical relief. Sir George Rainy admitted that there were some but in- 
formed the House that after receiving reports from the Agents on 15th January 
a circular was issued on the 24th to the effect that those differences should be 
ttinrinated. It might be hastened in consideration of the sitting of the Assembly 
(braghter). The members, he thought, would be gratified to learn that the 
qoertioa being raised from year to year, had made the Railway Board to think 
over the matter aad to expedite it Sir George Rainy, however, did not think 
that die Government was responsible for what was said in the memorandum of 
the Anglo-Indian community submitted to the Commission, whose existence was, 
ha was glad to note, recognised. He did not think there was any discrimination 
hi ti»e matter of allowance* as higher o ffi cers were paid allowances at higher rate. 

Sir George Rainy agam r e fer red to the question of fitness aad thought 
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appointing a committee and thought all dfe w w could not be di riMbd in a 
•T* howrnt, admitted that uraoal debate earn e d a rapid ptop w in die 
•ax of elimination of racial diecriaaaatioa. 

The motion for cot was then pot and the Home divided resulting in 37 voting 
foe the motion and 4$ against it The motion was lost 

finks nAm. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru moved that the demand under head the 
••Railway Board” be reduced by Rs. 10,000 as a protest against the manner in 
which the Fines Fond was utilised. He said this Fines Fund was built upon die 
fines of Railway employees and he wanted to know in what manner this fund 
was disposed of. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons said that it was not good to abolish fines altogether and 
that the money collected by way of fines was disposed of in the manner in which 
Mr. Joshi proposed to the Railway Boaid, i.e. spending it to the equipment of 
the Benefit Staff fund which proposed to spend the amount for recreation and 
for education of the Railway employees. Mr. Kunzru then withdrew his motion. 

PURCHASE OP STORES. 

Pandit Kunzru then moved as protest against the present method of purchase 
of stores that demand under head “Railway Board” be reduced by Rs. I'vooa 
In moving the cut Pandit Kunzru referred to the arguments advanced against 
the policy of the year. “Situated as we are,” said he, “we cannot compel the 
Government to be reasonable, but we can press our argument from year to 
year.” Though some changes had been made Pandit Ktmzni maintained that 
the main grievances still remained and nrged for centralisation is the matter of 
purchase of s ores. The Pandit said he understood that by adopting centra- 
lisation in the matter of purchase of timber and standardisation the Government 
had shown appreciation of centralisation and asked why it should not he ex- 
tended to other and more important departments. He thought no owner of a 
number of mills would allow the managers of different mills to make separate 
purchases as that would be uneconomic and hoped that the Railway Board 
would accept the principle in the interest of economy and indigenous industry. 
He hoped Sir George Rainy would not continue in his unreasonable attitude. 

The Hon. 3 ir George Rainy opposed Pt, Kunzru’* motion. He said that 
centralisation of purchases meant establishment of a Central Office which meant 
increase in the work of the Railway Board and he would have come again to 
the Assembly for another member on the Railway Board to look after the 
purchase department (laughter). He also said that the system of purchase by rupee 
tenders, was being introduced and that it would be far better to advance step 
by step than to jump at once. For the present he said it was not advisable to 
centralise purchase. Sir George then tola Mr. Nilkanta Das that the value of 
purchases of stores in India was steadily increasing and that there were strict 
orders that purchases should be made from cheap quarters. 

Pandit Kunzru’s motion was then put to the vote and rejected 
ILL TREATMENT TO PILGRIMS 

Pandit Kunzru then moved that the demand under head Railway Board be redu- 
ced by Rs. 10, ocx> to protet against the treatment to pilgrim traffic. He admitted 
that methods of dealing with pilgrim traffic by the railways had of late consideraby 
improved, yet he wanted to draw the attention of the Railway Board beforehand 
to the great festival that was soon to be held in Allahabad so that they might make 
good arrangements. He also suggested that the Railway authorities should consult 
social agencies in Allahabad before they begin to make arrangements. Continu- 
ing Pandit Kunzru drew the attention of the Railway Member to the ill-treatment 
to which pilgrims who had been to Kurushketra daring the last solar eclipse were 
put to by the Railway police in the railway compound. The result of the ill- 
treatment had diversely reflected on the railway administration. He suggested that 
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Hie Railway Member in consultation with the local government should take proper 
steps to provide pilgrims with all convenience. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons said he was grateful to Pandit Kunzru’s remarks and 
.added that in Allahabad arrangements had already been made for the convenience 
of pilgrims. He further said that he could not accept PL Kunzru’s suggestion to 
make arrangements in consultation with the local Government. 

Pandit Kunzru then was given leave to withdraw his motion. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

GRIEVANCES OF THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

On the s6tk FEBRUARY Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar, in a motion for a 
token cut, initiated a debate on the grievances of third class passengers. He 
said that the Government claimed to itself the position of the trustee 
of the masses, but their treatment of the third class passengers showed 
nothing but bteach of trust He urged that raised platforms be provided 
wherever necessary and complained of harassment of third class passengers 
through the checking of tickects and luggage at the destination. He urged 
for uniformity and reduction in the rat s for third class fares and elimination 
of overcrowding by the provision of more rolling stock. The mover also mentioned 
the increasing percentage of mortality due of accidents on Indian railways. 

The cut was rejected by 37 votes against 42. 

TRAINING FOR SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

Mr. B. Das moved a token cut to draw attention to the principle of training of 
technical and traffic probationers for superior railway appointments and wanted 
itoknow if the Government fulfilled their obligation to recruit for 75 per cent of 
the posts in India and 25 per cent in England. His whole object in raising the 
debate, was to know if the Government provided facilities to train a sufficient 
number of Indians to enable them to fill up 75 per cent of the appointments. 

His contention was that the training to-day provided very little opportunities 
for Indians. India required thousands of engineers to manage railway 
and other industries, but the Government were running railways only as 
a transportation agency for profit and not also as training ground for Indian 
youngmen. They should adopt Henry Ford’s ways in their shops and create a 
technical atmosphere in their training institutions. Mr. Das urged for a committee 
to enquire into the methods of engineering training in India as also how best to 
adopt the American and German wavs in this country. 

The House rejected the motion without division. 

RECRUITMENT TO ACCOUNTS SERVICE. 

Mr. B. Das then moved a further cut to draw attention to the recruitment 
of the staff to the railway accountancy service. He alleged jobbery in the acco- 
unts office where Anglo-Indians were favoured. He urged that every appointment 
should be filled through the Public Service Commission. 

The cut was lost without division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

LACK OF GOVT. CONTROL OVER B. N. R. 

On the 27th FEBRUARY the control that is being exercised by the Railway 
Board over the Bengal Nagpur Railway was discussed on the motion of Mr. B. Das. 
He felt thatthere was little or no Government control over company-managed railways, 
la the case of the B. N. Railways, though ooly a sum of Rs. 4,00,00,000 out of the total 
capital was subscribed in England and the balance was contributed by the Govern- 
ment of India, they did not even know if the 75 per cent quota of Indian 
recruitment was complied with. The mover held that Government could, if they 
wished, exercise adequate control over company-managed railways. 

The motion was negatived. 

SEPARATE SESSION FOR RAILWAY. BUDGET. 

The control that is exercised over the railway administration by the Central 
Legislature was next discussed on a cut moved by Mr. Ranga Iver, who complained 
Chat the number of days alloted for the discussion of the Railway Budget 
was insufficient and preferred a separate session if possible in Simla. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer also complained that the proceedings of the Central Advisory Council 
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were not available to members of the Assembly, while the proceedings of the local 
advisory councils were placed in the library. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer’s cut was rejected by 46 votes against 39. 

IMPORT OF STEEL SLEEPERS. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar, in a motion for a token cut, drew attention to the policy 
regarding the purchase and use of steel sleepers on Indian railways. He soiidt that 
there was enough wood in the country for use on railways. Wooden* sleepers ted 
been tried and not found wanting in the matter of durability and price and cow- 
venience to the travelling public. It was an anomaly to import steel sleepors fm 
abroad when there was enough material at home. 

The motion was negatived by 35 votes to 43. 

PROMOTION TO SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunrru then raised the question of the local traffic staff 
on railways who he said were not getting their proper share in the super ior 
services. He said he did not ask for an increase in the proportion of Indian 
recruitment to the superior services but what he asked for was that speedy steps 
should be taken to promote men from the traffic service to the superior scale. 

The motion was rejected. 

RULING REGARDING TOKEN CUTS. 

The President at this stage, (4-15 p. m.) ruled for futune guidance* both in 
regard to the Railway Budget as well as the General Budget, that token cuts 
should not be for more than Rs. 100. The practice of giving notices of higher 
cuts in order to obtain priority of notice must be discouraged. He gave this 
ruling as he was informed that an expression of his opinion on this question would 
be 0! great assistance to members. He trusted that the House would co-operate 
with the Chair in establishing this convention and trusted that this would be treated 
as a ruling (Applause.) 

POWER HOUSE AT KALYAN. 

Sir Purshottamdas raised an important question regarding the Kalyan Power 
House. The Government had, contrary to the opinion of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, undertaken these works, which the Gcvcnment estimated 
would cost them Rs. 97,00,000. He asked the Government to mention the revised 
estimates, which he feared had probably gone up to Rs. 380,00*000. 

The House divided and the cut moved by Sir Purs hectare das was defeated 
by 36 against 33 votes, the European benches remaining neutral with the excep- 
tion of Sir James Simpson and Col. Gidney who voted with the Government. 

The other demands were then put one by one and carried. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th FEBRUA R V when the General Budget was 
presented. 

Financial Statement for 1020-30 

The following are important extracts from the speech of the Finance Member, 
Sir George Schuster in introducing the Budget for 1929-30 : — 

Sir, as this is the first occasion on which K have the honour of making bodget 
speech, I .must regard it as my maiden effort, although I have already had 
occasion to address this House. 

2. I may perhaps therefore be allowed to commence on a personal note. I 
address you with a due sense of humility, seeing that 1 come as a complete 
stranger to discharge this onerous and responsible duty. But this has at least a 
compensating advantage, for, in some ways, a stranger is in a privileged position. 

1 already have had reason to appreciate from my own experience in other 
countries the hosp'tality of the wast, and therefore, as a stranger, 1 know thal I 
can count on a courteous welcome and a friendly hearing. It will be my con- 
stant endeavour to deserve a no less friendly reception when I cease to be able 
to claim the consideration due to a novice and have to be judged by you accor- 
ding to your knowledge of my actions. The success of a Finance Member in 
such a country at this lies not so much with himself as with the favour of Provi- 
dence that determines the seasons. If my period of office is blessed with a series 
of good monsoons, my task may be comparatively easy. If not, I know that I 
may have to encounter difficulties. But difficulties are also opportunities, for, it 

26 
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it bjr these Jflbni tk strength of t system is tested, tad success in overcoming 
then may ..lead to its permanent strengthening. From my first view of the 
position, I do not think that the time before os now is one for the achievement 
of results nor shook! I wish to claim the credit for them if they were 

achieved. If, I have an ambition, it is this, that whether we encounter bad 
seasons or good, you should be able to say of me when my work is dime, that 
I served your co u n tr y at least to the utmost of my powers and that in all that 
I did, my main thought was for the interests of the people of India. 1 must now 
turn to the dry details of my task. 

ACTUAL OUTTURN OF 1927-28. 

3. The revised estimates for 1927-28 provided for a total revenue of 1,3774 
crores and a total expenditure of the same amount, the revenue including an 
appropriation of 1,69 lakhs from the Revenue Reserve Fund, which stood at 
2,96 lakhs at the beginning of the year. The final figures show a total expendi- 
ture of 1,27*26 crores and in order to bring the revenue up to this figure it was 
necessary to increase the appropriation from the Revenue Reserve Fund from 
1,69 lakhs as originally estimated to 2,13 lakhs The deterioration in the revenue 
position as compared with that forecasted a year ago has thus amounted to 
$3 lakhs, which is mainly accounted for by a throw-forward of 40 lakhs re- 
presenting land customs collections at Viramgam from 1927-28 to the current year. 
This has reduced the balance now at credit of the Revenue Reset ve Fund to 
71 lakhs. 

REVENUE, 1928-29.— CUSTOMS. 

7. . The net customs receipts for the year were taken at 50-18 crores and I 
row put the revised estimate at so lakhs les*. Larger imports of sugar and of 
mineral oils have increased the receipts by 70 lakhs and 28 lakhs respectively, 
while the land customs collections show an improvement of 70 lakhs, including 
the 40 lakhs thrown forward from last year. Excise duty on motor spirit is also 
expected to yield an additional 29 lakhs. On the other hand, cotton piece- 
goods and protective special duties relating to iron and steel show a deteriora- 
tion of 40 lakhs and 42 lakhs respectively, while matches, the export duty on rice, 
and the excise duty on kerosene, have all been on the downward grade. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

8. 1 have taken the revised estimate under Taxes on Income at 16# crores 
against the budget figure of 17 crores. The reduction is mainly accounted 
for by certain large refunds which haw had to be m n de as a result of legal 
decisions. 

SALT. 

a Owing to an unexpected and considerable amount of speculation at 
Sambhar, the estimate of salt revenue, which was originally taken at 7 crores 
will probably be exceeded by about 65 lakhs in the current year. But as Ido 
not think it safe to calculate on an average revenue of more than 7 crores, 1 am 
forced to treat the extra 65 lakhs, which we expect to collect in the current 
year, as being gained at the expense of next year, the estimate for which must 
be reduced accordingly. This unexpected factor seriously disturbs the distri- 
bution of revenue as between the current year and next year, and 1 shall have to 
refer to this point again. 

OTHER HEADS. 

io« The only item which needs comment is that of interest receipts which 
shows an improvement of as much as 65 lakhs, but this should really be set 
against a counterbalancing increase in interest payments to which I shall 
presently refer. 

EXPENDITURE, 1928*9.— DEBT SERVICES. 

11. The gross payments on account of interest on ordinary debt have 
exceeded the budget figure by 2,33 lakhs as a result mainly of the larger magni- 
tude of our borrowing operations and a small increase in our borrowing rate. 
But the net payments, after deducting recoveries from the Commercial Depart- 
ments and the Provincial Loa ns Fund, show a deterioration of 65 lakhs only 
which, as I have already stated, is covered by the increase in interest receipts. 
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12. The only important variations from the an a h*rmg 

of 22 lakhs m opium expenditure, which has rest from dart deliveries and 

poorer outturn and another of 21 lakhs under CM Adnwdstmtion. which 
includes 7 lakhs on account of a carr y-fo r wa rd of the expenditure on die India 
House o next year* 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, -1928-29— RAILWAYS. 

13. As the House is already aware, the railway contribution is now esti- 
mated at 5*46 crores, which is only a little less than the budget figure of 3*48 
crores. The present estimate includes 2 3 lakhs, being one-third of the excess over 
3 crores available for transfer to the Railway Reserve Fund. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

14. The working of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is now 
expected to show a loss of 29 lakhs, which is very disappointing considering ***** 
a year ago it was expected that a surplus of a few thousands would accrue. 
The deterioration is mainly accounted tor by the facts that the reduction in the 
rate for foreign telegrams has not been counter-balanced by a corresponding 
growth in traffic, and that the effect of the numerous revisions of pay and other 
concessions granted to the staff in recent years was, to some extent, under-esti- 
mated. The Indo-European Telegraph Department does not show any appreci- 
able variation on the whole and will involve a loss of about 7# lakhs. 

MILITARY. 

15. The net military expenditure has been taken at 55*10 crores as in the 
original budget. 1 shall give a fuller explanation of the military expenditure item 
when dealing with the budget estimates for 1929-30. 

SUMMARY. 

16. The main variations may now be summarised as follows 

(In lakhs of rupees) 
better. Worse. 


Revenue from Customs 

... 

20 

Revenue from Taxes on Income 

... 

50 

Revenue from Salt 

65 


Revenue from Interest 

66 

... 

Expenditure on account of Opium 

22 

... 

Expenditure on account of Interest of Debt 

... 

65 

Expenditure on Civil Administration 

21 


Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 

29 

Other heads 

»s 

... 

Total 

1,89 

1,64 


Net 25 

We thus expect to close the accounts for 1928-29 with a suiplus of 30 lakhs 
instead of 5 lakhs previously estimated, and I propose that this sum should be 
credited to the Revenue Reserve Fund, the balance to the credit of which will 
then stand at 1,04 lakhs. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR I929-30. 

17. 1 must preface my detailed account of the budget proposals for 1929-30 
with certain preliminary explanations. For a proper understanding of the present 
position, 1 think one must go back to the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tions which really became effective from the beginning of 1927-28, and one must 
consider the three years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 together. 

18. The way in which I would present the picture is this. As Hon’ble 
members will recollect, the actual result for the year 1926*27 showed a surplus 
Amounting to 2,96 lakhs and on the strength of this it was decided to remit 
(provisionally in die first place) the whole of the remaining provincial contribu- 
hons, amounting to 2,58 lakhs per annum. It was recognised that if Government 
ttcrificed this permanent revenue, there might at the outset be a defiat But 
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the intention was that the surjriti*.aL2;a£ lahhs in 1926*27 which was transferred 
to a special Revenue. 1 Reserve' Fund, would provide a sufficient sum to bridge 
the gap until the normal growth of revenue bad built upr receipts ttr the requisite 
level* It was thoughtthat the^ap would: not continue for more than one year 
and that by 1928*29 equilibrium » would; have been attained: On die revised 
estimates for 1928429, which: I- have just, dealt with,, it. might 4 , be said that this 
expectation has boen fulfilled; but on a closer examination,, it wills be seen that 
the figures for 1928*29 taken; by themmhres, are really misleading. Ik fact, 
the revenue for 19&29 has been, fortuitously increased: at the expense both of 
1927*28 and of 1929-30. As I have already explained, it. so> happened! that 40 
lakhs* of customs revenue which, ought so have been, received! in. 1927-28 were 
actually received only after the close of that year,. and' were- thus tnedited to 
1928*29. Further, as I have also- already explained owing to* speculation in salt, 
the revenue from that source for 0918-29 is likely to receive 65 lakhs which, 
in normal circumstances, would mat have been received until: after the close of 
die year and thus properly belongs, to 1929-30. H4, therefore* the true- nature 
of the results for 1928-29, is, seeesfed, it will be seen that^. eliminating these two 
exceptional items totalling: i&j lakhs, the year would have dosed not with a 
surplus of. 3» lakhs as our ne r i ai estimates show r but with, a deficit of 75 
lakhs. The gap left by the urawiiion of the provincial; contribulfons had nor 
therefore really been filled in 1928-29 and the question which 1 have had to 
ask mysdf in setting the poficy for the forthcoming year is whether the time 
has now come to decide that the original expeatntims cannot be realised, and 
that it will be necessary to find some new soucce of reve nue . To answer this 
question we have to take account both of the irvrwnr and expenditure sides, 
for it would be; impossible to say that the gap had been satisfactorily filled if 
that could onfif be done at the cost of cutting out a& items of bcacfidal expendi- 
ture which are really essential rf the needs of the c o un t r y are to be met. 

19k What then is the answer to this question ? Will it be necessary to impose 
new taxation, now ? 

Sir, l believe it has been sometimes customary to keep the secret of the 
budget proposals as regards taxation till the dosing paragraphs of the speech, 
so as to maintain the minds of hon'ble members on the tiptoe of expectation 
tdl the end, and thus avoid the natural tendency to sleep which a dreary icdsal 
of figures is apt to stimulate. 1 do not propose to have recourse to those 
adventitious aids for maintaining your attention. I will reveal my secret at once. 
The sum and substance of the position as regards normal revenue and expendi- 
ture, which it will be my business now to describe to you in greater detail, is 
that we can make both ends meet in 1929-30 without recourse to increased 
taxation and without denying money to any urgent beneficial expendituie, provi- 
ded that we use the revenue reserve fund, first, to correct the artificial dis- 
turbance in the normal course of receipts from salt revenue, and, secondly, to 
meet certain special items of expenditure of a non-recurring nature. 

aa 1 have decided to recommend this course for several reasons : 

First, 1 do not think that it would be justifiable to impose new taxation 
until it is more dearly demonstrated that there is a permanent need for it With 
reasonably favourable conditions, some of our normal sources of revenue should 
be capable of considerable expansion, and I think it is fair to give the plan on 
which the remission of provincial contributions was undertaken the chance of 
another year in which to achieve its realisation. 

Secondly, before imposing new taxation, I want to have a fuller opportunity 
of reviewing the expenditure side of the budget than has been possible m the 
limited time since 1 took over office. 

Thirdly, before imposing new taxation, if that should prove necessary, 1 
want to have ample opportunity for stodying conditions throughout the country, 
so that 1 may be able to formulate proposals in the light of full knowledge of 
facts and opinions m such a way as to ensure that whatever is done is done 
in a way most beneficial to tbit country’s interests. 
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But I wish to leave hon. members in no misapprehension on this matter. If 
additional taxation proves to be necessary in the following year, the need will 
have to be boldly faced. My present action is governed not by any fear of doing 
this, but by the desire to defer taking any step until I am quite cci tain, fiist, 
that it is necessary ; and, secondly, what is the best direction in which to take it. 

21. Having thus told you the general plan of the budget, l must explain in 
detail how the various pieces in the puzzle are to be fitted in. 

REVENUE I929-30.—CUSTOMS. 

22. Any comparisons which I make will be throughout with the revised 
estimates of 1928-29. In view of the abnormally large imports of sugar during 
the current year, it would not be safe to place the estimate of revenue from 
that source at more than 7 crores, which, in p csent conditions, may be con- 
sidered a normal f gure. This means a deterioration of 80 lakhs under this head 
alone. r urther, the lano customs figure will also show a reduction of 36 lakhs 
owing to disappearance of the special factor which increased the revised 
estimates this year. On thfc other hand, 1 am budgetting for appreciable im- 
provements under cotton piecegoods, protective special duties, excise duty on 
motor spirit, etc. On the whole I have assumed an improvement of 40 lakhs. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

23. 1 have taken th' estimate for next year at 16*60 crores — an improve- 
ment of only lo lakhs. Owing to the absence of the specially large refunds, 
which were the main causes of the deterioration in the current year, the figure 
should actually have been appreciably larger, but I have had to allow for the 
effect of the industrial strikes, particularly in Bombay and at Jamshedpur, which 
will make itself felt on the next year’s collections. 

SALT. 

24. As I have already indicated, the element of speculation, which has 
brought in a windfall of 65 lakhs in the current year, will lead to a corresponding 
reduction in the next, and I have therefore assumed a receipt of 6 35 crores only 
as compared with 7*65 for the current year. 

OPIUM. 

25. As the House is aware, the revenue from opium is gradually dimini- 
shing as a result of the Government of India’s self-denying policy whereby 
exports of provision opium are to be extinguished not later than 1935. We 
shall accordingly lose 42 lakhs next year under this head. 

OTHER HEADS. 

26. The only item which shows any important variation is that relating to 
currency receipts, which are expected to go up by 36 lakhs. This, of course, 
merely means that we get back a portion of the rather high expenditure in the 
current year under Interest on Debt. 


EXPENDITURE, 1929-30.— DEBT SERVICES. 

2 7 * The net payments of interest on ordinary debt show a reduction of 1,33 
lakhs, accounted for mainly by larger recoveries from Commercial Depart- 
ments and from the Provincial Loans Fund. On the other hand, there is an 
increase in the charges for interest on other obligations of 95 lakhs and an 
increased provision of 3.1 lakhs under Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. The 
jatter includes the normal increase due to the increase of debt itself and also 
larger sum for Reparation payments to which I shall refer again. As regards 
me other heading namely, Interest on O'her Obligations, So lakhs of the increase 
represents growth in the provision for bonus on cash certificates 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

The group head Civil Administration shows a very large increase of 
»io lakhs, a matter which demands a special explanation. This head includes 
a great number of hems of a non-recurring nature, and l have already explained 
1”, 12 certain of these items which can justifiably be met for this year at least, 

oy a draft on the Revenue Reserve Fund. * 


mclu&l : FW * e *"*•“*> 


I will call attention to certain special items which are 
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INDIA HOUSE EXPENDITURE. 

First, we have to find as much as 29 lakhs for India House in London whicn 
is expected to be completed next year so that it will not appear again. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

Again, we are providing 16*4 lakhs for agricultural research of which only 
1*4 lakhs represent normal recurrent expenditure and 25 lakhs represent the 
initial grant towards a total Endowment Fund of 2$ lakhs. 1 hope to be able 
to provide the remaining 10 lakhs in 1930-31. But in the event of financial 
stringency it may be possible to postpone this, and in any case, these payments 
represent initial payments which will not recur. As hon. members are aware, 
the Agricultural Commission recommended an initial Endownment Fund of 50 
lakhs, but, in substitution for this, the Government of India propose to create 
an Endowment Fund of 25 lakhs and to supplement this with an additional 
voted endowment of 5 lakhs each year. Normal recurrent charges on account 
of staff are estimated to amount to 2*25 lakhs, so that when the full scheme is 
going, the normal recurring charge will be 7*25 lakhs as against the provision of 
16*4 lakhs made in 1929-30. 

CIVIL AVIATION. 

The next item for special consideration is 20 lakhs for additional expendi- 
ture on civil aviation. This again represents very largely initial expenditure of 
a non-recurring nature on the preparation of ground o ganisation, though I feel 
br*:r.J to point out that if an active policy of Gov ernment encouragement to 
the development of civil aviation is to be carried out, there will be recurring 
charges under this heading. The exact amount of these recurring charges cannot 
be estimated until the amount of subsidy that has to be paid to the parties 
undertaking the service is known. 

GRANT TO HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

Apart from the above items, the head with which 1 am now dealing includes 
votes for general beneficial expenditure, such as, 5 lakhs for the additional 
grant to the Benares Hindu University ; 2 lakhs for the Bose Research Institute ; 
4 lakhs for reclamation operations in the Andaman Inlands ; and lU lakhs for 
special grants to the Pasteur Institute of India. 

All these items to which I have refei/ed are special items and they account 
for no less than 78 lakhs. It is relevant to mention that there are other items 
of non-recurring expenditure of a beneficial character elsewhere in the esti- 
mates, 6 lakhs for general measures, for the improvement of the conditions 
of the poorer population of Old Delhi and 8# lakhs for irrigation and other 
development projects in the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
other Minor Administrations. 

37. The future efforts of Government to provide money Tor beneficial and 
constructive purposes, such as 1 have specially mentioned, must, of course, 
depend on the financial position, but I should like to take this opportunity to 
emphasise my own view that it would be unworthy o * this country if Government 
did not take steps to provide themselves with revenue for meeting obligations 
of this nature. 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, 1 929-30.— RAILWAYS. 

38. The contribution payr.ble by the Railways to General Revenues will 
be 6*25 crores, inclusive of 13 lakhs on account of the one-third share of the 
excess over 3 crores of the amount available for transfer to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The total contribution is 7 9 lakhs more than the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

39. The prospects of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs department for next 
year are more hopeful than is indicated by the revised estimates for 1928-29. 
Now that the outstanding grievances of the staff* in the matter of pay and other 
conditions of service have been redressed, it is no longer necessary to make 
heavy provisions for new measures of this kind. With a moderate improvement 
in the revenues of the Department, it is expected to work at a loss of not more 
than 8 lakhs. 
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MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

4a Lastly, I have to inform this House of the position as regards military 
expenditure. Apart from the grant of 10 lakhs to cover the Shea Committee 
measures in connection with the Territorial Force, to which I shall not refer 
again, the net demand is 55 crores. Hon. members will not be surprised to 
see this figure, as it was indicated by Sir Basil Blackett, in introducing the 
budget last year, that there was no prospect of reduction for some time to come. 
The general situation which Government had to face in connection with the 
Army was also explained to this House at length in a statement and in a 
memorandum laid on the table by my hon. friend, the Army Secretary, on the 
5th of September last 1 need not therefore enter into an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the details of this quest.on ; but I wish to give this House a short ex- 
planation of the present position in my own words. 

THE PRESENT POSITION. 

41. It will be remembered that ’.n the year 1922-23 uhen Lord Inchcapc's 
Committee conducted their enquiry, the actual net expenditure c:i Defence 
amounted to 65 V crores. As a result of that enquiry, the Committee recom- 
mended that in the following year, the scale of military expenditure should not 
exceed 5?# crores and that* in subsequent years, the estimates should be 
reduced to about 57 crores. They urged that a close watch should be kept on 
the details of military expenditure with the object of bringing about a pro- 
gressive reduction in future* and indicated that* provided a further fall in paces 
to jk place, it might be possible to> reach the figure of 50 crores* 

£2. The Committee’s gimnoowmdatirm* were excepted, su bj ec t to certain 
well: known, reservations by Lord Rawiasoo, and resulted in a reduction from 
an actual expenditure of crores in 1922-23 to 56# crores in the follow- 
ing year. Slight furtlKz reductions hare since been effected, and during 1927-28 
and 1926-29 the expenditure has be en about 65 crores. The substantial fall in 
prices which the Committee envisaged when they contemplated the possible 
reduction: to 50 crores after some years, has not yet been realised, while Army 
expemfitnve to-day tTcfudes considerable additional charges due to causes which 
the Retrenchment Committee cocld not foresee — principally the necessity of 
improving the pay of the officers of the Army and granting passage conces- 
sions on the scale of evil officers of Government in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Lee Commission. Further, the Army now pays customs 
duty on imported stores* and also pays the cost of all stationery and various 
ocher services rendered by other departments of Government. These additional 
charges amount to approximately one crore of nip es, and were referred to by 
hrs Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his speech in this House last M ireh. 

43 By 1926 ?t became evident that stringent curtailment in expenditure 
had produced deficiencies m certain essential equipment, and also that the 
Army in India was failing to keep pace with modern developments adopted 
by the British and other armies For this reason, my predecessor, in introducing 
the budget for 1927-28, warned the House that only the strictest economy and 
vigilance would prevent a rise in the military budget. The House will also 
recollect the situation as regards the efficiency of the Army as explained to the 
Public Accounts Committee in 1927. Again, in introducing last year’s budget, 
Sir Basil Blackett reiterated his warning of the previous year. 

MODERNISATION OF ARMY EQUIPMENT. 

; 4- The programme for the modernisation of Army equipment which ulti- 
mateiy worked out was explained in th *. statement made by the Army Secretary 
10 thls House on the 5th September, to which 1 have already referred. This 
programme included the expansion of the Air Force by two squadrons and a 
provn-’.on for the modernisation of the equipment of that Force in India ; also 
J Provision for measures in connection with anti-aircraft and anti-gas regula- 
tions and for the mechanisation of the transport and of fighting units together 

Bie repletion of the reserves The total cost of the full programme was 
estimated at 20 crores made up of 8 crores for the specific measures defined above 
and 2 cro*es to cover subsidiary requirements not ye* exactly defined. 
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4$. The revelation of these needs created a difficult financial problem. 
Government decided that the military budget could not, in any case, be allowed 
to exceed the figure of 55 crores, and that the special expenditure required must 
be found within the limits of that sum. Certain automaticc savings were in 
sight, principally those due to the reduction in the pay of British troops, 
amounting altogether to a saving of more than one crore ; and over and above 
these savings, the Army authorities undertook to carry out a special economy 
campaign in order to provide the additional money that was required. 

A SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 

46. Accordingly, it was possible to devise a plan which provides that if 
the Army budget is maintained at a figure of 55 crores for four years— starting 
with year 1928-29 — then, apart from any abnormal or unforeseen circumstances, 
the necessary special expenditure will be found within the limits of this sum. 
as it is impossible to forecast exactly the rate at which the new equipment will 
be provided and as it is important to avoid fluctuations in the military budget 
from year to year, it is proposed to adopt the procedure of transferring to a 
Suspense Account any sum within the limit of 55 crores not spent in any parti- 
cular vear, on the understanding that this Suspense Account can be drawn upon 
in subsequent years. This is really a logical corollary to the system of net 
grants with liberty to reappropriate savings to meet expenditure on essential new 
services — a system the advantage of which, as a temporary arrangement at any 
rate, was recognised by the Public Accounts Committee in 1927. 

4 7. Provided that a close check is kept throughout by the Finance Depart- 
ment on all expenditure, it may be claimed that there are considerable advan- 
tages in an arrangement on these lines, for it has the effect of removing all in- 
ducement to the Army authorities to rush through expenditure before the end 
of a financial year in order to avoid the lapsing of a particular grant. I think, 
indeed, that in the carrying out of such a programme of re-equipment, as 1 have 
explained above, it is essential to have some provision of this nature for 
equalising the actual appropriations over a period of years. A further ad- 
vantageous result which, according to my information, the experience of the 
working of the arrangement since last summer has demonstrated is that it 
results in the whole-hearted co-operation between the Army authorities and the 
Finance department in the search for all possible economies, for the Army 
authorities know that the completion of the programme of re-equipment is 
dependent on the disco veiy of such economies. 1 am glad to be able to take 
this opportunity of testifying to the helpful attitude adopted by the Army autho- 
rities on this matter. 

48. In order to show how the arrangement is actually working out, 1 may 
state that for the current year, 1928-29, the expenditure on normal standing 
charges of the Army will be 53# crores, leaving approximately 1# crores 
which will have been, devoted to the special programme. It is further estimated 
for 1929-30 that the ordinal y maintenance charges in the Army will amount to 
52*94 crores, leaving a margin of 2*06 c ores for expenditure on the special 
programme. 

NORMAL COST BEING CUT DOWN. 

49. The normal cost of the standing military charges in thus being 
steadily cut down and it is, therefore, possible to hold out a very definite hope 
that when the four years’ programme of re-equipment is completed, that is to 
say, after the year 1931-32, the total military Budget will, apart from any cir- 
cumstances which can not at present be foreseen, be substantally reduced. 
It would be unwise for me at present to commit Government to promising a 
definite figure, but ( can assure the House that the Finance department will 
exercise the closest scrutiny of the execution of the programme. 

50. Although these ultimate savings, are in sight, 1 am fully conscious, that 
the House must share with me, as a Finance Member on the threshold of his 
term of office, a feeling of disappointment that no immediate relief for the budget 
can be obtained from the economies which are really being effected in die 
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standing military charges of the Army. It will, however, at least be something 
of an achievement if an important programme for modernising the equipment 
of the Army, costing about 10 crores, can be carried through in 4 years without 
an increase in the budgetary provision. Moreover, it can be definitely stated that 
when the programme is completed, the country will be provided with a more than 
efficient force at a smaller cost. To give the country better value for its money 
must indeed be the key-note of our policy. 

SUMMARY. 

52. The more important variations from the revised estimate may now be 
summarised as follows : — 


( In lakhs ot rupees ) 
Better Worse 


Revenue from Customs. 

Revenue from Salt 

Revenue from Opium 

40 

1,30 

42 

• • • 

Revenue from Currency 

Expenditure on account of Civil Administration. 

V 

1,18 

Net contributions from Railways. 

79 

boss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
Other heads 

22 

7 

Total . 

1,77 

2,97 

Net ... 


1,2 

NET RESULT WORSE. 




The net result for 1929-30 is therefore 1,20 lakhs worse than for 1928-29, o 
in other words, instead of the surplus of 30 lakhs, which the levised estimates show 
for the current year, we shall have to make up a balance of 90 lakhs in 1929-30 
from other sources. 

53. If it had not been for the fact that 1928-29 has gained 65 lakhs from salt 
revenue at the expense of 1929-30, the latter would actually have shown, on 
balance, an improvement of 10 lakhs over 1928-29, and the amount required to 
balance next year’s budget would have been no more than 25 lakhs. Taking 
this into consideration, and in view also of the fact that the l ivil Administration 
estimates this year contain a number of special items to which 1 have already 
referred and some of which need not necessarily be repeated I have, as already 
explained, thought it justifiable to provide the necessary balance from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund and to defer any question of mposing new taxation. The 
Revenue Reserve Fund, as already explained, is expected to stand at 1,04 lakhs 
on the 31st March 1929, so that, by providing fiom this source the sum of 90 
lakhs which is required to balance the budget for 1929-30, there will still remain 
a balance of 14 lakhs left in the Fund at the close of that year. 

NEW TAXATION. 

54* 1 have dealt so far with the normal budgetary situation and have left 
one particular proposal till the end. The Finance Bill, which 1 shall very shortly 
beg leave to introduce, contains a provision, necessitated by the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Road Development Committee, for the increase, from 4 to 
6 annas per gallon, of the import and excise duties on motor spirit. The ad- 
ditional revenue expected to be realised on this account is 6 lakhs in the current 
year and 83 lakhs in the next. These amounts have, accordingly, to be added 
to the estimates of customs revenue which 1 have already mentioned to the 
House. But there will also be a corresponding addition to the charges under the 
Civil Works head, representing block grants of the same amounts, which will 
be crcffited to a Road Development Fund from which disbursements will be made 
from time to time to Provincial Governments and others on the general lines 
recommended by the Commttee. 1 have 10 make it clear that this is a measure 
of taxation which is not designed for the advantage of the general revenues of 
the Central Government but for a specific purpose which has been unanimously 

*7 
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recommended by the Committee, and which, I have no doubt, will be welcomed 
by this House. 

FINAL RESULT. 

55. The main figures of the budget, after allowing for the transfers to and 
from the revenue reserve fund and for the additional taxation and its disposal just 
referred to, stand as follows 

(In crores of rupees.) 

Revised Budget 

Revenue ... ... 1,31*20 1,34*06 

Expenditure ... ... 1,31*30 1,34*06 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

The Finance Member after reviewing the ways and means position said 
63. 1 have prepared a summary, in the usual form, of the ways and means 
position for the current year and next year : — 

(In crores of rupees.) 



Revised 

Budget 

Liabilities. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Railway capital outlay (construction) 

26-0 

26*5 

Purchase of Railways 

4‘o 

7*o 

Other Capital Outlay 

i*7 

2*1 

Provincial Governments’ Transactions ... 

12*1 

7*2 

Discharge of Public Debt (net) 

*9*9 

3*9 

Other Transactions (net) 

‘4 

1*4 

Total 

64*1 

481 

Resources. 



Rupee Loan (net) 

32*8 

180 

Sterling Loan (net) 

12*1 

7*o 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Hank 

37 

5*3 

Other Unfunded Debt 

4*9 

4*9 

Debt Redemption 

5;6 

69 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 

6*3 

5*8 

Reduction of Cash Balances 

—2*3 

ri 

Total 

64*1 

48*1 


FRESH BORROWING. 

J 'o. The result of the whole programme as now settled is that allowing for 
uction in Public Debt of just urnler 4 crores— in treasury bills and sterling 
obligations — we shall require to raise a total new loan of 18 crores. On top of 
this there is the ^5 % mi Hons to be found for the purchase of the Southern 
Punjab Railway, and as this represents the taking over of a sterling obligation 
which is already in existence, I have shown in my forecast that it will be met by 
a sterling loan. The situation, however, as far as concerns next year, is really 
better than I have shown, because according to the agreement with the Southern 
Punjab Railway, although the purchase price becomes due on the 31st December 
1929, the actual payment can be postponed for another four months at 3 per 
cent interest. It is therefore not at all improbable that this obligation will not 
affect our ways and means position until 1930-31. As regards the 18 crores to 
which I have referred, the question whether the whole of this sum will be found 
by the issue of a rupee loan in India or whether a part, large or small, will be 
raised in the form of a sterling loan in Ee gland is one which will be settled in 
the way which best suits India’s interests, having regard to the conditions which 
are found to prevail If there has been any apprehension lest Government’s 
needs for borrowing next year might have a seriously disturbing eflecf on the 
market for Government securities, 1 think this forecast should allay it. The 
raising of a total sum of 18 crores* either here or in London, should, with normal 
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conditions offer no difficulties. These considerations bring me to the much larger 
question of the whole borrowing policy of Government, on which 1 feel it important 
to make some general remarks in order to clear away misunderstandings. 

REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT’S BORROWING POLICY. 

72. I must now revert to a general review of Government’s borrowing 
policy. 1 have recently read numerous criticisms on this matter and many exhor- 
tations from well-wishei s who have offered me guidance as to my tasks and oppor- 
tunities. I read all these with interest and some with gratitude, for even those that 
are couched in unpleasant language are at least stimulating. But when I am told 
that the Government of India must abstain altogether from borrowing, I can only 
feel that such advice ignores realities. 

73. In considering policy on this matter, there are two main questions to 
answer. First, are Government to continue to encourage an active policy of 
economic development ? Secondly, how is the necessary money to be raised ? 

74. I can hardly imagine that any one could answer the first question with 
an unqualified negative. Capital expenditure which has been undertaken in the 
past five years, particularly on railway development or irrigation, has proved remu- 
nerative and greatly to the benefit of the country. Such a policy, provided the 
schemes are wisely chosen and well executed, must help towards the result winch 
we all desire and on which the prosperity of India can be most firmly founded, 
namely, the improvement of the power of production and of the standard of life 
for the vast rural population of this country, which must be the basis and foun- 
dation for prosperity in the industnal centres aiso. Quite apart from this, as I have 
already said, it would be particularly unfortunate if works of this kind had to be 
drastically cut down during the present period of depression of which we have heard 
so much in debates during this session. But, while I would press forward a wise 
development policy with the greatest keenness, I must also recall the words of 
warning which 1 have already used, and avoid any course which might overstrain 
the credit of the country. The future requires the difficult combination of enter- 
prise and caution ; enthusiasm and self-control. 

75 On the second question, as to how the necessary money should be raised 
I entirely agree in principle with the policy which was advocated by my predecessor 
that Government finance should be based as far as possible on attracting rupee 
capital in India. It is only in so far as money cannot be raised from the investing 
public in India that I should ever consider having recourse to sterling borrowing. 

I wish to leave no shadow of doubt on this matter. How for it is possible to follow 
out this policy depends almost entirely on the people of India. If all the money 
which now goes to the import of treasure was to be made available for investment 
in productive undertakings, India’s needs for foreign capital might well disappear. 
Even in the forthcoming year, with a large capital expenditure programme, wc need 
to raise only 18 crores from the public against which may be set the fact that the 
average net imports of treasure since the War, excluding the abnormally high 

figures for 1924^25, have been more than twice as large in value ...Conditions 

can not be changed in a day, and if there are times when the ivhole capital, required 
to continue a reasonable policy of development, cannot be raised in India, then I 
can see no valid reason for refusing to have recourse to moderate loans abroad. It 
would, in my opinion, be a far greater evil to hold up the proper development of 
the country merely for the sake of avoiding all sterling borrowing, however 
moderate the amount. It seems to me, judging by comments which have appeared 
in the press and from remarks which have fallen from Hon’ble members opposite 
in the course of debates during this session when the general condition of th^ 
country was under discussion, that there is a good deal of misapprehension on the 
subject. It has been implied, for example, that the policy involves India in borrow- 
ing at ruinous rates for the sole advantage of England. There could be no greater 
misapprehension. We can still borrow at very reasonable rates, while, so far as 
advantage to British interests is concerned, it must be remembered that the total 
amount that can be raised on the London market is strictly limited so that if India 
did not appear as a borrower, her place would easily be filled. In fact, the difficulty 
lies rather on the other side, namely hew to find room, in the limited number ot 
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issues that can be permitted, for all those who want to provide themselves with 
funds. 

77. In all business relations it is desirable that there should be mutual 
advantage ; but 1 am quite certain that in this particular relation, the balance of 
advantage lies on the side of India in that she has so privileged a position among 
the borrowers who seek funds in the London market. 

78. A second misapprehension which also appears prevalent is that it is 
derogatory to the dignity of a country, or evidence of a weakness of its position, 
that it should have recourse to external loans. But this is an essential condition of 
any country in the early stages of its development, and in this sense, India still is 
in the early stage of her economic development. 

Even a wealthy and highly-developed country like the United States until 
the Great war got large sums of investors’ money from the London market for 
financing railway development projects and other enterprises of this kind. It has 
been estimated that in 1914 British investments in the United States, chiefly in 
railways, amounted to something like ^760 millions. Moreover, all the great 
Dominions are constant borrowers in the London market. A large proportion of 
the railways of South America have been built with capital raised in England, while 
Japan, whose political and economic progress is ever held up as an example, has 
been a large borrower both in London and in New York, and I might add, has her 
loans quoted on a 6 per cent basis in London, and a 6# percent, basis in New 
York, as compared with the 5 per cent, rate at which India gets her money. 

79. Further, I think that there is a good deal of misapprehension as to the 
extent to which India’s sterling indebtedness has had to be increased during the 
past years. In an earlier part of my speech, l gave some figures as to borrowings 
in the five years ending the 31st March 1928. Let me carry these figures down to 
the end of the current year, so as to include a year of comparatively heavy borrow- 
ing. In the six years ending with the 31st March 1929, capital expenditure abroad 
will have amounted to £60 millions. Against this loans producing net amounts 
of £i& millions in 1923-24, of ^6,862,500 at the end of 1927 and of ^9,100,000 in 
the last loan issued in January have been raised on the London market. But, on 
the o'her side, permanent sterling debt has been di .charged regularly each year 
over this whole period in the form of railway annuities and otherwise. The final 
result is that, although according to the figures which 1 have just given a capital 
expenditure of ^60 millions has been undertaken, the net balance raised by the 
increase of sterling funded debt has only been just under £20 millions. This 
sum must be still further reduced when it is taken into account that the sterling 
expenditure includes the purchase of the Burma Railways at £5 millions. By this 
transaction, sterling securities were cancelled so that the net amount of foreign 
capital on which India as a whole has to find interest in foreign currency has 
really only been increased to the extent of the loans necessary to raise /17 
millions. 

80. In order to complete the picture it is necessary also to take into account 
any reduction which has taken place in sterling resources. Sterling treasury 
balances were reduced during this period by about £+% millions while transfers 
of sterling from the Taper Currency Reserve amounted on balance during the 
same period to about £$% millions. 

I think it is no small achievement and demonstrates the strength of the rupee 
exchange position that this very large amount of capital expenditure abroad nas 
been effected with so small an increase of external indebtedness. 

81. I must also add a few words on one more heading in connection with 
this matter. Even if the amount of our borrowing had been much large, it would 
not have been out of proportion to the undertaking for which the Government 
of India are responsible, seeing that they kave to finance practically the whole 
railway and port system of this vast continent which contains one-fifth of the 
population of the world, and also to provide money for irrigation and other 
development projects. Government borrowing may cover many purpose, and in 
some cases it may be a sign of weakness. But the borrowing by the Governmen t 
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of India, of which I have been speaking, and which we have to contemplate for 
the future, indicates rather an increase in strength. For whatever isborrowed 
will be more than covered by sound productive investments producing a larger 
revenue than is required to meet the interest charges. This leads me to the con- 
sideration that it may be desirable for the future to devise some means for so 
presenting our demands for new money as to demonstrate more clearly to the 
public the purposes for which the money is to be applied and the inherent strength 
of the position. 

EXCHANGE. 

86. Sir, my course which, 1 fear, has been a very long one, is nearly run* 

I have only one more obstacle to negotiate and then 1 can take a straight run 
home. 1 feel that hon. members would think I was shirking a part of my 

if I did not refer to the ratio question, for I must do those who nave raised the 
question in recent debates in this House at least the honour of taking them 
seriously. 

87. 1 am fully conscious that there are those in this Assembly who honestly 
and honourably advocated the view that the rupee ought to be established at is. 
4d. when the issue was still an open one and the country in a sense had a free 
choice before it. I do not seek to convince any of those who took this course 
that they were wrong, though this involves no admission on my part and is, as 
the lawyers say, entirely ‘without prejudice.' I would put to them a much simpler 
question : Can it seriously be proposed as a practical course that after working 
on a basis of is. 6d. for several years— a basis actually fixed by statute since 
1927 — that this Government could deliberately decide to devalorise its currency 
by 1 1 per cent. ? I shun all forms of over-statement, but 1 can hardly conceive 
the possibility of any more disastrous course. It would cause injustice to 
thousands of individuals who had entered into previous contracts, among whom 
perhaps the most important are the workers, manual or otherwise, whose wages 
and pay have been fixed on a different basis, and it would strike a blow at the 
credit of India in the eyes of the world from which it could hardly recover. For, 
what guarantee would other countries have that a word once broken would not 
be broken again ? All the arguments which are used for advocating a drop 
from is. 6d. to is. 4 d. could be used with equal force for further inflation and 
further depreciation of the currency. 

88. 1 have never seen any practical suggestion made as to how such a 
change could be brought about ; but I feel sure that any man who really under- 
stands the working of these matters will realise that whether it were to be done 
by a stroke of the pen over-night, or allowed to take place as a result of a long 
period of weakness on the part of Government, the results would be equally 
dislocating and disastrous. 

89. I sympathise whole-heartedly with those who, like my hon. friend, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, have expressed, in terms of great eloquence, 
their burning desire to improve the economic condition of the people. But 1 
would say to him that the only way in which that can be done is by the constant 
.tnd combined effort of Government and all those who influence public opinion, 
directed to the extension of education and credit facilities, to the encouragement 
of hard work and thrift, and to an increase in real wealth by the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation and communications. Anything else is no more 
than quack remedy. 

90. I do not deny that if Government were to adopt a deliberate policy 
of inflation and depreciation of the currency, that might act as a temperate 
stimulant, for it would induce a period of raising internal prices which is always 
encouraging to trade and it would also bring about a reduction in real wages 
which would benefit employers of labour making goods for export. But ex- 
perience in many countries since the War is available to illustrate how dangerous 
is the use of such a stimulant and what disastrous reactions it may produce. 

91. Some of those who have spoken on this subject have likened the 
present financial conditions of India to the state of a sick man, who needs some 
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remedy, it may be mid, i suppose, that upon myself as directing to some degree 
the finances of the country, there falls the heavy responsibility of the doctor. 
The doctor’s catting is a noble and difficult one and perhaps its duties have never 
been better put than in the words of the oath which Hippocrates, the Greek 
philosopher and scientist, who lived more than two thousand years ago, made 
his disciples swear. Let me repeat some of its words : — 

‘I swear by all gods and goddesses that I will, according to my power and 
judgment, make good this oath and covenant that I sign. I will use all ways of 
medical treatment that shall be for the advantage of the sufferers, according to 
my power and judgment, and will protect them from injury and injustice. Nor 
will I give to any man, though I be asked to give it, any deadly drug ; nor will 
1 consent that it should be given ; but purely and holily will keep guard on my 
life and my art. 

Sir, I would willingly accept no less binding vows, but, if I were to listen 
to those who advocate inflation and depreciation of the currency as a remedy for 
the present state of this country, I should be unjtrue to such an oath. Then, 
indeed, should I be administering a deadly drug. 

92. But let me ask : Is the country really suffering from any sudden and new 
disease ? Are we not really in danger of exaggeration when such words are used ? 
Judged by all ordinary standards— -figures of foreign trade, railway returns, etc.,— 
India is more than keeping her place in comparison with other countries. Depres- 
sion in trade is prevalent throughout the world and I venture to say that there is 
distress in other countries today, equal to, or greater than, that which is felt in 
India and attributable, like much of India’s trouble, to world causes. 1 fully 
accept the statement which 1 have heard in this House that the standard of living 
among the rural population of India is miserably low, and I yield to no member 
on the other side in my keenness to take a hand in a joint effort to remedy it But 
this is no sudden and new phenomenon. No one can point to the particular date 
when the rupee was stabilised at is. 6 d. and say truthfully : ’This is the date 
when it began, before this we all lived in a golden age.’ 

93. Sir, there is one condition above all others which is requisite for com- 
mercial prosperity and that is a condition of security. If this talk about reducing 
the ratio is taken seriously, it can only produce a feeling of uncertainty and 
insecurity and, amongst other unfortunate results, it must tend to induce those who 
can do so, to invest their money abroad. 

94. I cannot believe that it really is taken seriously by the bulk of the 
business world, but still, talk by responsible members of this House cannot be 
without some effect Therefore, I would appeal to those who have urged a contrary 
course and say to them : ‘You have done your best for what you thought right. 
Whether the course actually taken was right or wrong, it would be a far greater 
evil now to alter it and Government are bound to use all the resources at their 
command to prevent its alteration. The time has come therefore to look to the 
future in which the interests of the country demand, above everything, that we 
should pull together to work out our salvation on the present level.’ Response 
to such an appeal would bring honour to all who accorded it. 

CONCLUSION. 

96. Sir, I have tried to present to-day a plain and unvarnished statement of 
facts— disguising none of the difficulties and exaggerating none of the favourable 
features. The note which 1 have wished to strike in my speech and to embody in 
my budget proposals is that we must look at the state of the country with a broad 
vision and not rush iato sudden measures of the influence of what may be only a 
temporary condition. 

If one looks back over the past six years, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
great inherent strength exhibited in the position. On the side of capital expenditure, 

1 have quoted figures to show how enormously the productive assets of the country 
have been increased in proportion to the loan liabilities incurred. A broad view of 
the revenue position is also encouraging. When one considers all the revenue 
which has been sacrificed by the Central Government in the past six years in 
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aider t» give fmtarhtitade to the Piwwaoe* or to provide same economic advmn- 

f® ooMBUy— •carfy xo crwti of pwbdil contributions ^ken up, and in 
ttnti— 134 cwoe» 00 cot t o n codo e, S$ lakhs on raachioery, emits on 
opium, to mention only most important cases— and when one then realises how 
the other sources of revenue have moved towards filling the gap, 1 think one ls 
justified in feeling confidence ns to the future. It might perhaps he said that the 
rate of c a p i t al expenditure has recently shown tendencies to acquire too great an 
acceleration or rather, to put the matter in another way, Government have not 
increased their fined capital (that is to say, money at their disposed from tong-term 
loans) quite sufficiently in proportion to the expansion of the business. Possibly 
also, sacrifices of revenue have been based on expectations which, for the moment 
may prove too optimistic. With these possibilities in mind, 1 would say that we 
are passing through a period which needs a steady hand on expenditure and the 
careful conservation of our credit, and that, combined with this, there is also 
needed some broadening of the basis on which the capital, which is required for the 
development of this vast continent is to be provided. These objects will be my 
chief concern and I shall pursue them with all the more confidence and enthusiasm 
because of my firm conviction that the financial position of this country is 
fundamentally sound and that there can be no country in the world which has better 
security to offer for its loans. 

97. Sir, I have only one more word to ray. I have expressed in my last 
sentences the confidence which I feel in the economic foundations of this country. 
But there is one thing on which those foundations must rest, and that is political 
stability. I have deliberately refrained from disturbing my account of the economic 
position up to this point by any extraneous considerations, nor do J wish to appear 
as preaching to this Assembly on a subject which might be held to be outside my 
sphere. But 1 have set myself the task of describing the situation exactly as 1 see 
it, and this task I must complete. India till now has had one priceless possession 
in her credit with the outside world. 1 believe, foi such reasons as 1 have tried to 
make clear to-day, that the economic advancement of the country depends on the 
maintenance and use of this credit, both within and without. Fears of political 
disturbance cannot but shake it, and to do this is to endanger the structure on which 
the material welfare of the millions of this country depends. I pray that this vital 
consideration may not be forgotten. Having said this, let me close, as I b* gan, on 
a personal note. Though it is my fate to deal with finance and the production of 
wealth, I do not, any more than many hon. Members opposite, place materialistic 
objects above all other ends in this woild. Nevertheless, an adequate measure of 
material well-being is a necessary condition of happiness in any state. 1 trust that 
even those whose thoughts are mainly concentrated on political objectives which 
may range them at times against the (ioveinment of which I am a member, will 
not forget this fact, and will find in the economic sphere some common ground on 
which we can co-operate for the material advancement of the Indian people. Is it 
too much to hope that such co-operation may have its reactions also in wide 
spheres ? The money with which 1 have to deal sutlers fiom the material limitation 
that what is spent 1$ gone, but good-will is inexhaustible and the more that is 
expended, the greater will be the supply. 

This finished the Budget speech and the house adjourned. 

General Discussion of budget 

After a recess of three days the house re-assembled on the 4th MARCH 
for the general discussion of the Budget. At the outset Mr. N. C. Kblkar 
said that he could not realise the difficulties of the Finance Member which 
he had mentioned in his statement and requested him to inform the House what 
was going to be wrong in the budget. He said that the Finance member must have 
the skill of rope dancer and that by his statement the Finance Member had only 
showed his salamity of vision. Concluding Mr. Kelkar said the Finance Member 
must take the House into his confidence and then only his side of House would 
be willing to cooperate with him, 
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Mt Gaya Prmd Singh after referring to the salt industry passed severe criticisms 
oh Ik mfli t ar y poficy and said India ousted for the Army and not the Array existed 
lor Iadk. He said that even the recommendations of the Skeen Committee were 

CoL Crawford following Mr. Gaya Prasad said that the most striking feature 
of tfcisyear's Budget was the arangement between the Finance Department and 
the Mimasy expenditure. He was not one who advocated that India should have 
Army which was not able to cope with the stringency of the situation that might 
arise some time, but he was one who advocated that it should be maintained at the 
cheapest cost possible. Proceeding Col. Crawford said that after January i, 
next year there might be an increase in the expenditure for military purpose. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh asked : —Will the member be more explicit in what 
he is driving at ? 

CoL Crawford Suppose Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh takes into his head to resort 
to certain wrong line of action from that date it might be necessary to use force. 
They might carry on a kind of agitation which might upset the whole of the Budget 
next year. Besides, there was the Communist danger. Through co-operation they 
might tide over the troubles which the Finance Member's Budget foreshadowed 
but pursuing a wrong line of action they might upset all calculations. 

Mr. BlRLA said that there was a feeling among the non-official members that the 
policy of the Finance Department of the Government of India was generally laid 
down to suit the foreign vested interests. If the present Finance Member could 
steer clear of the influence of those vested interests his name would go down in 
the histoiy as the greatest Finance Member. 

Continuing Mr. Birla said that generally speaking the budget was a gloomy 
budget. They must find the root cause of this and find out the remedy also. To 
the speaker the remedy seemed to lie in retrenchment irrespective of good or bad 
year both in recurring and non-recurring expenditure. There was enough scope for 
retrenchment, specially in the military expenditure. When they cried for reduction of 
military expenditure they were told that there was no room for reduction. 
But when they wanted money for the modernisation of the Army and no 
money could be found, they effected retrenchment in their own department and 
utilised the savings thus effected for the purpose. This showed that economy 
could be effected in the department. So long as the Military Department was 
being run in an extravagant manner they would not get out of the difficulty. Taking 
all things into account he could not understand why the military expenditure 
should not be reduced to fifty crores. He believed that retrenchment could be 
effected in all departments and suggested that the non-official side should be taken 
into confidence in the matter. 

Referring to borrowing Mr. Birla said that their objection to borrow- 
ing in England was based on political ground. They could not get Swaraj 
until they could buy it out, i.e. pay off their debt. Alien capital meant alien 
management That was why there was a delay in Indianisation of Railways. More 
they borrowed foreign capital, more they got into the clutches of the foreigners. 
That was why they were opposed to borrowing outside which must delay attain- 
ment of Swaraj. 

Mr. Doraiswami iyengar described the Finance Member as being attached 
to the chariot of the Government of India which must- maintain its top-heavy ad- 
ministration. So long as the Government was what it was at present, their 
discussion of the budget was a mere farce. They could touch on 20 p.c. of the 
expenditure and the remainder was untouchable to them. 

Sir Pnrushottamdas thakurdas following Munshi Is war Saran appreciated 
the warning which Sir George Schuster had given in his statement that if addi- 
tional taxation proved to be the necessary in the following year the need would 
have to be boldly faced. But so far as this side of the House was concerned, 
further taxation would be opposed unless a good case was made for it He was 
of opinion that the taxable capacity of India, it not exceeded, had certainly reached 
its In addition to making out a good case for further taxation the 
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Government must also promise that further taxation would be used for national 
growth. 

Referring to the features of the budget Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas sai d 
that Sir George Schuster held a great amount of capita! development in coarse 
of five years with comparatively small increase in the public debt of the Govera- 
meat as a great achievement but Sir Purushottamdas Thaknrdas could only 
say that Sir George Schuster should not try to repeat this achievement and 
that he widely differed from him. He then referred to the statement of Sir 
George Schuster that the Government must be prepared in future for having to 
raise larger proportion of their capital expenditure in the form of public loans 
and said with such deflations in the country and with the present state of money 
market he felt that whilst it was alright before some years in the sphere of 
finances there was little in the shape of achievement. He asked who would sym- 
pathise with the G over nor-General-in -Council when they asked in the present state 
of things for help to borrow at reasonable rates. 

Sir Purushottamdas then referred to the question of ratio. He said that having 
himself been one of those who tried to prevent the disaster of i8d. ratio he did 
not expect any better statement from Sir George Schuster in regard to the new 
ratio and his statement in no way but praised him. He said he did not 
propose to deal with this subject and what could not be told must be endured. 
The supporters of i8d, he said, must now feel the pang of penitence and 
they should not be so sensitive as not to stand the screams and yells of those 
who left the pinch much more. He then referred to Sir George Schuster's 
argument that the poverty of India was chionic and said if the poverty of India 
was chronic, it was all the more necessary that the Governor-General-in-Council 
should have thought thrift before robbing the poor peasants of their 12# p.c. 

He deplored that Sir George Schuster nowhere mentioned the present 
position of industries in India. The industries of India must call for the serious 
attention of the Governor-General -in-Council. He said tbit the market rate of the 
share of at least six mills in Bombay was lower than the amount of dividend paid 
in 1921-22. He asked Sir George Schuster to take the view of total industrial 
investments in India. He felt that there was something fundamentally wrong 
regarding governing factors in Indian industries. 

Col. Gidnky was of opinion that the Militaiy Budget could be greatly reduced. 
Since 1922 there had been no reduction in this sphere. In view of the serious 
situation in which tiie Finance Member might find himself in the near future it 
was incumbent that a serious attempt should be made in this respect. He believed 
that there was room for reduction of expenses io the extent of ten per cent, so far 
as the Army Department was concerned. The speaker drew the attention of the 
Army Secretary to the fact that much retrenchment could be effected in the 
Medical Service of the Army by engaging lower salaried men. He criticised the 
Health Department of the Government of India for allowing unchecked the 
q uin ine fraud which deluged the Indian market. Referring t>> Indianisation CoL 
Gidney said that to some speakers in the House it was synonymous with anti- 
Anglo-Indiani sm. Proceeding, he repudiated the charge of uncivilly against the 
Anglo-Indian employees in the Railways which had been brought by some 
speakers. 

On the j/n MARCH Sir Victor Sassoon initiated the discussion on the generaf 
budget Sir Victor congratulated the Finance Member on bis frank speech 
which stimulated earnest thought and said that the Finance Member was wise 
enough to tell the House that he had not yet taken up any definite line of policy 
until he had studied uhe subject Sir Victor then s < d that he proposed to post- 
pone his remarks with regard to the loan policy of the Government of India to 
another date. 

Sir Purushot’am Are you sure that you will do that ? 

Sir Victor Sassoon said he was sure that he would do it on Tuesday nest Me 
then drew the attention of the Government to the fact that there was no Trade 

28 
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Commissioners at Mombasssu Alexandria and Durban and characterised the 
Government’s .attitude as that of a step-mother. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta followed Sir Victor Sassoon. He said that although the 
Finance Member did not owe his office to their suflferage, he wished him god- 
speed in anything he did for the economic advance of this country. 

Coniinuing Mr. Mehta said that the purchasing power of the masses and the middle 
classes had received a rude shock and unemployment was on the increase. 
The causes, Mr. Mehta said, with reference to the Finance Member’s argument 
were handy excuses. He begged of the Finance Member not to give those 
excuses as they would prevent him from making an earnest endeavour to improve 
matters. Referring to the increase of bank rate Mr. Mehta said that he did not think 
that the Finance Member had correctly stated the situation. In his opinion 
there was no occasion for increasing it and the real reason for increase had yet 
to be stated. Continuing Mr. Mehta said that the contents of the budget did not 
present a cheetful reading and the piospert of further taxation had come upon 
him aa a profound sui prise. 

Mr. Mehta then bitterly criticised the policy of custom tariff and said that 
customs figures revealed that rich people were having a nice time at the cost of 
the poor and as :• lesult of the present ratio custom revenue was £oing down. 
Railway and custom tariff, he said, could help trade and commctce but behind 
both of them there was no national policy. Mr. Mehta then cr ticised the policy 
of capital expenditure and thought that there was no room for credit or gratification 
for the figure which did not reveal the strength of Indian finance. 

Referring to the borrowing figures he said that the actual' total amounted to 
91 crores daring the last five or six years and he could nor congratulate the 
Government oit such achievement specially when the expenditure was done in a 
manner which he hoped would not be repeated. SSxtyseven crores have been 
taken* Mr. Mehta sai<£ from the ttirrenr revenue without capital expenditure of 
productive nature. Mir. Mehta won ter ed the whole reduction of salt tax was con- 
sidered unthinkable how the Government could take this mooey from the pocket 
of the tan-payers without the necessity of current expenditure. He reminded 
the Finance Member of tlie cannons of taxation which demanded that he could 
not take a single pie from the public except for the purpose of administrate. 

He Chen criticised the military budget and said that its England the ex- 
penditure was reduced by foor millions though mechanisation of army was going 
00 in chat country. He further said that unproductive debt of 173 crores was 
all dvr to wars end thought that India was paying more doe to the present 
ration. “Wear e really paymg," he continued, “far bigger amount for military 
expend tore than it really appears. ’ Referring to the figure*, Mr. Mehta said 
that even to-day India was paying 65 ermres and not 55 crores for the army— a 
sum which was 50 permit, of the total revenue. Hut out of 200 officers in the 
army there was not a sm.;ie Indian and yet, he said, they were told not to express 
views coloured by politics. The Finance Member, Mr. Mehta said, was like the 
Prince of Abyssinia living in a valley of ignorance. 

Continuing Mr. Mehta said that Financial credit was being maintained at 
the cost of grinding taxation. The Government of i ndia, he said, was like a house- 
holder who paid his money-lender by starving his family and not clothing his 
children. He might have higher credit with the money-lender but it was a dis- 
credit to his creator. 

A flutter was then created in the Mouse w hen Mr. Mehta proposed to dis- 
close the methods adopted to put the Ratio Hill on the Statute Book and said 
that even the services of public women were utilized in securing votes. 

Concluding, Mr. Mehta said that he could not contemplate the idea of fresh 
taxation. In his opinion the only method of balancing the budget was retrench- 
ment by canying out honestly the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. 

Mr. Sanmu!vham Chetty congratulated the Finance Member on his speech. 
Though there was optimism in his speech lie failed to grasp the realities of the 
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situation. In his last speech Sir Basil Blackett prophesied that his successor 
would inaugurate those measures of reform which he could not do. The budget 
presented by the Finance Member has falsified that prophesy. According to 
the speaker's reading of figures the deficit was larger than what had been made 
to appear in the speech of the Finance Member. The Finance Member had 
drawn upon the reserve fund to meet the deficit though it was with an entirely 
different object that the fund was created. 

Continuing the speaker said that unless there was an increase in tne revenue 
the prospect for them was very daik. The speaker criticised the Railway capital 
expenditure, which he said, had been incui red from time to time not on the basis 
of financial capacity of the country but on the basis of Railway administration’s 
capacity to spend. The Agents of Railways had been allowed to incur ex- 
penditure without specific allotment. He drew the attention of the Finance Member 
to the situation which required a thorough revision. 

Dr. MOONJE asked the Government whether they had understood what was 
the present need of the people of India. Had Government done anything to 
satisfy the present need of the people of India, who had grown much dis- 
contented ? Dr. Moonje also asked what hnd the Government done to help the 
establishment of Self-Government in India. He further said that he would like to 
compare the condition of the people in India with that of the people in the Domi- 
nions of British India in respect of military. He compared ana quoted numerous 
figures to show that India had practically nothing to boast of by way of having 
territorials or having cadets. Dr. Moonje also compared the amount of money 
spent on above things in Australia, Newzeland and England with the amount 
spent in India. 

Afver Dr. Moonje Pandit Malaviya spoke. He per faced his speech with 
an expression of gratitude on behalf of the Benares Hindu University for a 
grant to the University. He then referred to the suggestion of new taxation 
which loomed large on the horizon and said that retrenchment was the only 
course. He was entirely opposed to British troops being called in settling 
internal troubles and suggested reduction, if not abolition, of internal security 
on British troops. 

Continuing the Pandit said the Finance Member would commit a blunder if 
he thought that India was rich and he invited the Home Member and the Finance 
Member to move in villages and study conditions for themselves. He then 
referred to the ratio and said that the feeling in business circle was that it had 
created a disaster. Only two days ago he was told that many business farms 
had failed as an effect of the new ratio He drew the attention of the Finance 
Member to the fact that at Lahore European businessmen had invited some 
Indian businessmen to co-opcrate and carry on agitation against the present 
ratio. As to the difficulty of re-opening the question Pandit Malaviya thought 
that if is. 4d. ratio after standing of about 20 years could be deliberately increased, 
there should be no difficulty in undoing the mistake. He denied the suggestion 
that India accepted the ratio and said that non-official members had almost solidly 
voted against it. He did not want to say any unpleasant thing, but be said 
that there was a terrible amount of canvassing on the part of Government. He 
again appealed to the Government to change the ratio and said that the result 
might be “dislocating", but would not be “disastrous”. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, thanked the members for the 
kind words they had used totvaids him. He divided the speeches of members in 
two parts, hostile criticism and helpful suggestion, and admitted that the latter 
predominated. With regard to criticism he said that careful reading of his original 
speech could not but bring one to the conclusion that the course he had taken 
was the only path to follow with regard to the fotthcoming budget. He had 
been criticised as being optimistic in his review of the situation. The account 
he had given was meant to snow some of the direction of the future. 

Continuing Sir George Schuster said he had been told that it was a deficit 
budget. Comparison of figures for three years,, beginning with 1927-28 would 
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show steady improvement. He called it a process of filling up the gap which 
had been laid bare by the remission of provincial contribution. 

Referring to the question of foreign borrowing Sir George Schuster said : 
••We have to face realities. We are committed to a certain programme which 
must be carried out. My policy is to control effectively the capital expenditure. 
Our commitments might necessitate foreign borrowing. 

Referring to capital expenditure the Finance Member said that up to 1928 the 
Railways involved an outlay of Rs. 669 crores and irrigation 1x1 crores. 

Sir Ceorge Schuster continuing welcomed the hand of co-operation proferred 
by Sir Purushottamdas Thakuidas. He did not agree with Sir Thakurdas's 
fluctuation in the market price of shares that it was due to external causes. But 
it might as well be due to the management and other internal causes. He dis- 
cussed the matter with the Commerce Member and agreed with him as to the 
necessity of compiling more reliable statistics which would enable them to grasp 
the real situation in the country. He hoped that out of the banking enquiry which 
they were inaugurating some valuable data might be found. Referring to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Sir George said a comparison of the bank rate figure between 
England and India would not enable them to arrive at the true conclusion^ 
Referring to the criticism regarding absence of provision for grant to the Aligarh 
University the Finance Member said that at present the whole of the organisation of 
the Aligarh University was under consideration and no definite scheme was 
available. As soon as it was available Aligarh will be put on the same footing 
as the Benares University. 

Referring to Pandit Malaviya’s speech urging the Finance Member to keep 
an open mind on the ratio question, Sir George Schuster said that he had dwelt at 
length in his speech why it was not possible for him to keep an open mind in this 
respect. On this particular question he thought it was to the best interests of 
the country that he should make his statement as definite and clear as possible 
simply to show that in this matter Government had taken a definite procedure 
and could not go back upon it and they must carry out that policy with all 
resources at their command It was far better that a definite and precise state- 
ment should be made leaving no room for speculation which would otherwise 
have a detrimental effect on the business world. Finally the speaker said that there 
was enough common ground where different parties without prejudice to their 
political belief could co-operate with one another for the common benefit of the 
country (applause). 

After several other speeches the general discussion of the Budget concluded 
and the House adjourned. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

On the 6 tk MARCH Sir George Rainy was able in half an hour to get passed 
his Tariff Bill without any change. It imposed 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
all classes of rubber, insulated wires and cables other than specified in the item 
90-A of the schedule. It also imposed a specific import duty on printing type of one 
anna per pound instead of 2% per cent, ad valorem. It omitted black rod cables. 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT (AMENDMENl) BILLS. 

Sii B. L. Milter next introduced two Bills amending the Transfer of 
Property Act These, he explained, were the result of most laborious work 
lasting for several years. The first Bill was drafted, during Sir William Vincent's 
time and then the late Mr. S. R. Das had two Bills drafted as a result of the 
labours of an expert committee which examined every single reported case 
bearing on the clauses of the Bill. The Bills were introduced but lapsed in the 
interval. They were again taken by him to remove some clauses in the light 
of criticism offered on the Bill, the opinions received and in the light of judicial 
decisions since 1927. It was a lawyers 1 Bill being very technical, but neverthe- 
less it was a most important measure and had received a full measure of scrutiny 
and consideration. 

Eventually both the Bills were ref er red to a select committee consisting of 
Messrs. Mahomed Yakub, jianab, N. C. Chunder, Sasha Iyengar, Shah Nawaz, 
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V^Togjah, A..N. Dutt, 3 SL.S*. Anejr and Aouftanol Aztm and: the Lai* Member. 
The rouse tften adjourned. 

On the 7th MARCH the Bfau a e rM BwnMri to vote on demandh for budget • 
grants. At the outset the Government sustained a heavy on Mir 

Kclkar’s motion; for a token: cut a f Rs*. Boo in the demand for grant undef 
“Salt" to discuss. the possibility of making India self-supporting in respect ot 
her salt supply. The motion was carried by 61 to 43 votes amidst non-officia 
cheers; The Congress, Nationalist and Independent parties all solidly voted for the 
motion. Most of the members of the Central Moslem Party were absentees. 

“PIK&KCB DEPARTMENT” DEM AIKBt 

After this Sir Victor Sassoon moved that the demand under the head “Finance 
Department 1 * be reduced by Rs. too to discuss the borrowing policy of the 
Government of India. Sir Victor was in possession 1 of the House when the 
President adjourned the Assembly till Monday. 

On the ntk AfARCMS\r Victor resuming his speech emphasised that evty 
rupee takes for Government loans in India after tire Ranted capital available for 
investment, meant the loss, of a rupee for the development of India's industry and 
commerce. 

He urged foreign, investors 1 help for Government loans at a low sate of 
interest and that of Indian investors tor commercial and industrial programmes. 
Even Soviet Russia, he said, was straining every nerve to obtain capital from 
abroad far industrial programmes. 

If the lending country had no fear of the payment of interest or the re- 
payment of capital then there could be no question attaching to the conditions 
to any loan nor in practice bad India been debarred from dealing with the pro- 
ceeds of a loan in the way she had thought best He had never heard of any 
investor in India’s sterling issues suggesting that India shall not be at liberty to 
boy Belgian rails. 

Mr. B. Das interjected : But Government does not allow us to boy. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : There are no restrictions. If (here are to be any 
restrictions in future or any conditions to be Itid down, they must be clearly 
defined in the terms offered. It was by a conservative financial policy that India 
has been able to bomm money on more favourable terms' than most of the colonies. 

Referring to the suggestion to purchase the B. N. W. Railway, Sir Victor 
Sassoon pointed out that £18 million were needed while India was not likely to 
obtain more than 1 $ crores of new money yearly, for the next few years, in the 
London market 

He was informed that if the Railway » as bought over the cost of administra- 
tion would be reduced and the service improved. But bad service was better than 
no service and Sir Victor was of the opinion that new parts of the country should 
be opened rather than the purchasing of exhting lines however much this might be 
desirable. Concluding, Sir Victor observed that Government should adopt three 
courses, firstly, to take advantage of the favourable money markets even if the agency 
cost might be slightly high for the moment, secondly, to satisfy India's capital 
needs as far as possible in the London money market before absorbing the avail- 
able liquid capital in this country and thirdly, in the use of funds available for 
capital expenditure, never to lose sight of the fact that the agriculturist must come 
first every time. 

After Sir George Schuster had replied to the debate Sir Victor Sassoon with- 
drew his cut and the Finance department demand for grant was voted. 

DEMAND FOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir George Schuster then moved the demand for grant for the Executive 
Council, (Rs. 66.000). . 

Pandit Monlal Nehru moved that the entire grant be reduced to Re. 1. There 
*ern cheers both when he rose to move the cut and when he read out his motion 
winch would reduce the grant to the handsome figure of Re. 1. 

The Pundit said that his motion was a hardy annual which had now 
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become firmly implanted in the soil of the present constitution. He re- 
marked that this hardy annual thrived in the rich soil of what was known 
as ben:volent despotism, receiving continuous nourishment from the stream 
of executive highhandedness which careered merrily along in its un- 
interrupted course throughout the year. It was an evergreen which came 
into blossom about this time of the year with what looked like a promise of 
rich harvest of fruit, but the very vigilant bureau ratic gardener, who knew 
that the fruit was likely to be poisonous for him, took care to gather the blossom 
before it could fulfil its promise. This process had gone on from year’s end to 
year’s end, the tree becoming stronger every year and the annual blossom, richer 
and richer, but always gathered before there was any sign of fruit. The only 
consolation tor those to whom the fruit was not a poison but nectar was that 
the tree was still growing and that the blossom when it next appeared would be 
out of the gardener’s reach. (Hear, hear.) That hardy perennial was the national 
demand and the time had now come when it was beyond the power of autocracy 
to prevent the fruit in the ordinary course of nature. ‘To those who have eye 
to see it ought to be clear that all further attempts to hinder or delay this natural 
course are bound to end in disaster. Our quarrel is with the present system of 
administration, of which the Executive Council is the fountain-head.’ 

Proceeding, Ft. Nehru recapitulated the history of the demand from Febru- 
ary 1924, when a motion was put forward in the Assembly for the grant of 
responsible government and the summoning of a representative round table 
conference. Though the resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority, 
the response which came from Lord Olivier was unsatisfactory. The Muddiman 
Committee, which was a purely departmental enquiry, was appointed. The 
Assembly, disappointed, refused the first four budget grants and rejected the 
Finance Bill in March. All the grants were restored and the Bill was certi- 
fied. This was followed by repression in Bengal. 

In December, 1924, the country unanimously supported the national demand 
and condemned repression. In February, 1925, the constitutional demand was 
reiterated on the demand for the Railway Board grant and the Executive Council 
grant. In may, Mr. C. R. Das made a generous offer which was rejected by 
Lord Birkenhead. The Muddiman Committee published the report with majority 
and minority recommendations. Lord Birkenhead refused to grant the weighty 
recommendations of the minority. 

In Augurt the Assembly reaffirmed the national demand and indicated the 
lines on which a scheme of responsible government was required. He himself 
told the Government that they were willing to co-operate on their own terms and 
ready to discuss those terms with the representatives of the British Government, 
but that they would not submit to any constitution imposed from outside. That 
ofTer was rejected and the Congressmen decided to go into the country at the 
elections in support of the national demand and walked out of the Assembly 
after making a statement. 

Between January to March, 1927, all parties accepted the national demand, 
which was again repeated on the occasion of the demand for the Executive 
Council grant Between May and December that year steps were taken for 
communal and political unity and an agreed national constitution 

But the Government appointed the Simon Commission against the wishes 
of the people oU India, The boycott of the Commission was carried in the 
Amenably, which repeated the national demand. At the same time there was an 
All-Parties Convention which decided on framing a constitution and to continue 
the boycott of the Commission. Of course Sir John Sume and his colleagues 
would return to Delhi — ard leave for England, much to the relief of the whole 
country. (Laughter.) The Congress party had nothing to do with the Com- 
mission and even if the Simon Report satisfied other parties it was not going to 
satisfy them. Indeed, all indications showed that the Simon Report would satisfy 
none except the European group and the Treasury benches. 

Pandit Mfltital Nehru explained how against time the Nehru Committee 
had ceaselessly worked and framed a constitution based on the con. 
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stitations of the Dominions and claimed the same form of full res- 
ponsible government which the Dominions enjoyed. This was the latest form 
of die national demand. So far as the basic principle was concerned the whole 
country and all shades of opinion, political, religious, commercial and industrial, 
were fully agreed. (Hear, hear.) 

'There is, of course, an important wing of the Congress which aims 
at complete independence, but there is no section of people who will 
have anything less than full Dominion status. As for the independnce 
wing, it has also agreed to adopt the constitution proposed by the committee 
if forthwith conceded by .the Government 1 am not asking the House to adopt 
the report either in whole or in part. 1 mention it as an important event to 
emphasise the fact that so far as the Government is concerned we are at one 
in demanding full responsible government of the Dominion type. (Applause from 
non-official benches.) 

"No doubt there are certain points arising out of the general scheme of 
communal settlement proposed by the committee which are a subject of contto- 
versy between certain sections of Hindus, Mussulmans and Sikhs. Having 
rega d to the magnitude of the task undertaken by the committee, 1 make bold 
to say that the existence of these points is no matter for sui prise. Such 
differences must in the very nature of things arise in all countries inhabited by 
several communities when an attempt is made for the first time to frame a con- 
stitution. Such differences have a way of settling themselves when the people 
are faced with bigger issues involving immediate decision and prompt action. 
Without in the least attempting to deprecate the attitude adopted by any section 
of the communities concerned or pronouncing any opinion on the respective 
view-points, 1 say that the root cause of these differences lies in the common dis- 
trust of the Government. 

*1 have heard responsible politicians say that they would not insist upon this or 
that point if they were only sure that the Government would concede the main 
demand for Dominion status based on adult suffrage. But as that is not to be, 
they feel they would be seriously handicapped if they resile from the position 
taken up by them. There is also the necessity of additional safeguards to meet 
the situation which might arise by the Government forcing some half-hearted 
measure of reform on the people. 1 am certain that no sooner does full Dominion 
status become an accomplished fact than all differences will automatically 
adjust themselves. (Hear, hear) If this is not coming, in the terms of the 
Calcutta Congress resolution, nothing contained in the Nehru Report wiJ bind 
anybody and the Congressmen will be free to follow their own programme and in- 
vite the country to join them. 

‘The door of negotiation and compromise is still open and will always remain 
open. No constitution, however carefully drawn up, can subsist for all time to 
come. Whatever * defects there are in the Nehru Committee scheme will be 
easily removed by mutual settlement sooner or later. So far as I am personally 
concerned, 1 would williiigly concede the demand made by either party if only 
the other party would agree. But in the abse: cc of such an agreement, we must 
await ana find some Formula acceptable to all. That formula will be found the 
moment there is reasonable certainty of full Dominion status being established, 
»f not long before”. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the Treasury Benches said : ‘Do not seek 
shelter under the few points of difference that remain to be adjusted. Come out 
with what you really have in your minds. If you are prepared to concede full 
responsible government and take the necessary steps to bind yourselves to your 
promise, we shall have no difficulty in presenting an agreed constitution on the 
basis of full Dominion status. 

*We on this side have nothing to io with the Simon Report or anything to 
be done on the basis of that repoit But we are always willing to confer with 
representatives of the British Government on equal terms, provided India has 
the predominant voice and any agreement reached in such a conference is duly 
tfvtn effect to by necessary legislation. The Viceroy has said that Parliament 
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would not reduce itself to a mere register »*f the decisions of other persons. It 
will not be the first time in the British history for Parliament to register a 
constitution framed by a people in consultation with the representatives of Great 
Britain. This was done in the case of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
also other Dominions. We do not deny that Parliament is supreme, but giving 
effect to mutual agreements and understandings between two great peoples will 
not in the least detract from that high position but add to the credit, honour and 
dignity of the great mother of parliaments. (Hear, hear.) 

'Sir John Simon’s recent statement holds out the hope of a constitution 
being framed by Great Britain and India together. Vfe cannot allow ourselves 
to be deluded by such pious hopes. 1 attach no more importance to it than there 
|s in the usual invitation to the famous parlour/ 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru referred to certain ominous events happening 
in regular cycles of ten years. In 1917 the Montagu deputation was appointed, 
in 1927 the Simon Commission was appointed. In 1919 the Rowlatt Bills were 
passed over the heads of the Legislature, in 1929 there were the Public Safety 
Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill before the Assembly. In March, 1919, Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested in the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill and was released. 
In March, 1929, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested and released on personal re- 
cognizance. On the sixth April, 1919, the Jallianwala massacre was perpetra- 
ted. Who knew what would happen on the sixth of April, 1 929 ? But Mr. 
Colvin's book had been published justifying the action of General Dyer. Pandit 
Molilal read out the writer's observation that Genl. Dyer was human, a man who 
knew and loved the Indian people and was loved by them both before and after 
the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Pandit Nehru added that the Non-co-operation 
movement was started in 1920 -it had been again announced to be started in 1950 

Concluding, he said : — 'No lover of the country can contemplate light- 

heartedly the implications of the non-cooperation movement. If we are driven 
to resoit to non-co-operation we shall be ready to take the consequences. As for 
the duty of the Government to govern 1 fully agiee. But there is the duty of the 
governed, that is, to secure just government for themselves on principles fully 
recognised all over the worm and to spate no sacrifice, no suffering, however 
great, to achieve that end/ (Applause.) 

Mr. CRF.RAR replying to Pt. Molilal said that Pandit Motilal 

Nehru had some advantage over him m preparing a deliberate speech, 

while the speaker could not have known its tenor. The Pandit, in 

condemning the inconsiderateness of the Treasury benches had indugled 
in a little metaphor that members of the Government had had deliberately 
prevented the blossom from reaching fruition. Nevertheless the Pandit had 
admitted that the tree still continued to grow and flourish. 

Pandit Motilal Nthry.— Because of the soil. 

Mr. Crerar— On what did this blossom grow ? That tree, Sir, is the system 
of government, the opportunities for parliamentary debate and development which 
the existing constitution allows. ( 'Hear, hear' among officials and ironical 
laughter on the Opposition benches.) It is because of this that the tree exists 
and continues to produce blossoms. That shows the deliberate intention of 
Parliament in setting up the existing constitution in India. It represents the hopes 
which were then entertained by Parliament in taking that action and it represents, 
further, the honest and consistent course of policy with regard to that Parlia- 
mentary pronouncement which the members occupying these benches have con- 
sistently endeavoured to follow. (Applause on the official benches.) 

Pandit Mo ital Aokr*.— I call it the tree of discontent 

Mr, Crtfar , — The parable is open to other interpretations, but no one will 
deny that the interpretation I have given has a historical justification/ (Cheers.) 

The Home. Member said that the did not wish to follow the Pandit in 
reviewing the general course of political events in the seven or eight years, but 
anyone who mad the debates of i 924 on the national demand would have the im- 
pression that the resolution adopted a changed complexion with thf environ- 
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ment and that one part of the House put on it an interpretation different from the 
other. (Opposition benches : ‘No, no.*) When that was so, there could at least 
be some difference of opinion on the Government side of the House. What were 
these demands wherefor so complete an unity was claimed ? Mr. Crerar said 
that he did not wish to reply to the concluding portion of the Pandit’s speech 
or use language of offence. Let them admit, whatever their individual opinions 
might be, that they were confronted with a situation which all should endeavour 
to approach without prejudices and without passions. ‘I assume from the circum- 
stances and the form of tne Pundit’s speech that he invites the Government of 
India to enter into the great questions of controversy which are now distracting 
the country. On reflection he will agree that that is not a very reasonable invitation/ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru .— My question is simple and straight : Are you pre- 
pared to concede full Dominion Status for India, whatever the differences with 
regard to conditions and details of the scheme ? 

Mr, Crerar .— I do not propose to embark upon controversial questions 
(laughter on the Opposition benches) which may or raav not be of a subsidiary 
character, though my reason for doing so are somewhat different from those of 
the Pundit, ltut to the particular question which he puts me, I have a very plain and 
a very simple answer. It was given in this House in words more eloquent and more 
significant than those which I can employ, by the Viceroy. My answer is that the 
Government of India stand now, as they must continue to stand, on the Parlia- 
mentary declaration of 1917 and the consequences which flow from it, and that 
Parliament having appointed with special authority a tribunal of enquiry on these 
grave matters, we can do no more than say that we loyally adheie and will 
endeavour to carry out, in the spirit and in the letter, that pronouncement of 
Parliament and that we must await the results of the Statutory Commission which is 
now proceeding. (Applause on the official benches.) 

Proceeding he said : *1 have endeavoured to give a plain answer to the 
particular question put to me, but beyond that 1 do venture to .appeal once more 
to this House and all who are concerned in the great matters of enquiry and the 
controversy now pending to enter them with a very grave sense of their moment 
and their magnitude and a recognition of the fact that these are questions which 
can be solved only by commonsense, good temper, wisdom and by foresight and 
trust. In that spirit the country will pursue further the consideration of these 
great questions and in that spirit tne House will give its judgment on the motion 
now before it. (Prolonged applause.) 

Discussion was resumed on the next day, the 12th MARCH when 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub questioned Pandit Motilal Nehru’s assertion 
that the principles of the Nehru Report had been accepted by an overwhelming 
majority of the people. He reminded the Assembly that since 1924 he joined 
Pandit Motilal Nehru in pressing the national demand on all occasions. 

He even moved an amendment to Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion in 1924, in 
°k a t0 sa * e i> liar< * t * ie interests of the minorities. That amendment was adopted by 
the Assembly. The Mussalmans, as a community, were not behind any other com- 
munity in regaining the freedom of the motherland (hear, hear,) but an overwhelming 
majority of the people of the country did not accept the principles underlying the 
Nehru Report. ( Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Question). 

. Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : Pandit Motilal’s son has rejected the principle of 
the report by asking fr .idependence, and his lieutenant, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
is against Dominion Status. The Mussalmans, with a few exceptions, have rejected 
Dominion Status in the form laid down by the Nehru Report 

Pandit Motilal : Do you want independence ? 

. . Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : We want nothing short of responsible government 
wjtn due safeguards of the rights and interests of Mussalmans, and the other mino- 
nty communities. (European benches applause). 

^ Cwaa Chamanlal asked the European group : Are you in favour of respon- 
se government ? 

Colonel Crawford : We say with due safeguards of the interests of minorities, 
29 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub continued : The attitude of the Mussalmans was 
clearly explained in the resolutions adopted by the All Parties Moslem Conference 
which was more representative of Mussalmans than any conference of any other 
community ever held. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Is this relevant to the motion ? I have made it per* 
fectly clear that 1 did not seek the verdict of the House on the Nehru Report. 

Moulvi Yakub : The Pandit has mentioned certain facts which happened 
last December and 1 want to narrate other facts. 

The President : I would ask the Depu 4 y President to avoid a controversy and 
prevent importing heat in the debate. 

Moulvi Yakub : We Mussalmans have tried our best to extend the hand of 
fellowship by joining the All Parties Confcience last year, but when we found 
that the Congi ess resolution of 1927 was turned down, and when we noticed the 
treatment meted out to the greatest nationalist Indian Mussalman, Mr. Jinnah, at 
the Calcutta Convention, we are obliged to express our doubts. 

The Mussalmans* National Demand is contained in the resolution of the 
All Parties' Moslem Conference held at Delhi for a federal Government which 
was practically the same as adopted by the Liberal Federation under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

We Mussalmans are not satisfied with the response Government have made 
to the National Demand ; but, at the same time, we do not want an advance in 
the direction suggested in the Nehru Rerort, but in accordance with the resolutions 
unanimously passed by the All Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi. 

Mr. Mahomed An Jinnah said that whatever form the national demand 
took, from time to time, all agreed that there should be responsible Government 
in this country, with adequate safeguards for the protection of minorities. They 
were to-day to judge the action of Government ; how far it responded to that 
demand. Referring to Pandit MotilaPs speech, he s »id that there was a great deal in 
it with which he agreed, but also much more in it with which he could not agree. 

“Speaking with all responsibility, I make it clear that I am not in accord with the 
Congress policy or programme. I stand here firmly and deliberately assert that 
the policy of my school of thought is in favour of the establishment of responsible 
Government, nothing less, nothi g moie. My second point is — and 1 do not wish 
to enter into a cont.oversy b ut m ist inika it clear— that the Nehru Report, 
speaking now on behalf of the M ussalnians, is nothing more than a counter- 
proposal to the Moslem proposals and has not been accepted by the Mussalmans. 

Pandit Motilal : By a section of them, 

Mr. Jinnah : I know the Nehru Report is the pet child of my honourable 
friend, but the sooner he realises that it is not acceptable to Mussalmans, the better. 

Pandit Motilal : It is. 

Mian Shah Nawaz : Take a division on this point. 

Mr* Jinnah : 1 can only repeat that it is not, but my purpose in standing here 
to*day is— I am not called upon to record my vote in favour of the Nehru Report. 

Pandit Motilal : 1 am not asking you to do that. 

Mr. Jinnah : I challenge any one to take a plebiscite, i say it is not acceptable. 

Pandit Motilal : I say it is. r 

Mr. Jinnah: If my friend Pandit Motilal remains under a delusion, he will 
fail in the object which all of us have at heart. 1 am not going into the contro- 
versy further. Pandit Motilal tells the Government that the door is still open, 
but I tell this House and the country outside : 

If you wish to live as decent men in this country, settle the Hindu- Moslem 
q jestion. If you want to cease to be pariahs in the world, settle this question. If 
you settle it, you will acquire a sanction which the supreme authority of Parliament 
— wh ch Pandit Motilal has admitted— will have to take note of. 

Mr. Jinnah : “Let us not raise a controversy among ourselves.*' 

Pandit Motilal : “Who it doing it ? 

Mr. Jinnah : “You” 

Pan£t Motilal : “You”. (Laughter). “1 didn't raise a controversy at all." 

Mr. Jinnah : “Good gracious, I could have interrupted him. 1 showed better 
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taste. He is the leader of a party. 1 must hear every word he says, but he follows 
a different course, which 1 very much regret/ 1 

Mr. Jinnah continued : “Having made my ground clear, let me turn to the 
Home Member. He said he was not prepared for this debate. May I ask him if 
he is not aware of the resolutions passed by this House since 1921. What is his 
response ? We are told there is the Statutory Commission. 1 do not want to enter 
into a controversy, but the Commission was cetainly not a response to our demand. 

“We are told to-day that the Government of India stand oy the Declaration of 
1917. Why do you keep repeating the formulation ? 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah recalled the history of the resolutions passed by the 
House demanding constitutional reform, and the appointment of the Muddiman 
Committee. Then came the famous speech of Loid Birkenhead in July, 1925, 
challenging India to draw up her own constitution and since then Indian politi- 
cians 1 minds had been exercised in the direction of framing a constitution, which in 
Mr. jinnah’s opinion was a great mistake. 

Lord Birkenhead had told them that the British Government were not slaves 
to dates but that the date of constitutional reform could be accelerated. However, 
tbe Simon Commission came as a bolt from the blue. 

“What a response !” Mr jinnah asked, “is the Home Member satisfied 
with it ? We are told : 'Oh we have appointed the Commission who are engaged 
in tbeir enquiry. Nothing more can be done until they publish their report. Is 
that all we have to listen to here ? How can we acquit you of the charge that you 
have failed to take any sttps towards making any adequate response to our repeated 
demands ? 

"This is the real issue bef 01 e the House and 1 say theie is only one course 
open to us. That is to pass this vote of censure against this Government/ 1 

After some further discussion the motion was carried by a majority of 11. The 
House then adjourned till 14th. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

On the 14th MARCH Sir George Schuster ( Finance Membei) moved 
that demand under the head of the Army Depai tment be granted. 

Mr. C. S. Rang a Iyer moved that it be reduced toonenipee in order to 
censure Government's military policy and the n n-eslabiishment of a military 
college in India. Mr Ran^a Iyer referred to Lord Rawlinson’s announcement accepting 
the demand for establishing a military college in India as soon as funds permitted. 
Shortly after, Lord Rawlinson resiled from that position and threatened to proceed 
warily. The Sandhurst Committee was appointed in response to the persistent 
demand of the Assembly. It was presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen whom Mr. 
Jinnah had rightly described as a conscientious soldier of the Empire. The 
Committee recommended the establishment of a College in 1933 but last year 
the Cominander-in-Chicf announced the rejection of this recommendation. 

The recommendations of the Skeen Committee did not satisfy Indian opinion 
which wanted not meiely one college at Dehra Dun, but colleges in all provinces, 
if the spirit of Mr. Montagu’s announcement of 1917 for the progiessive realisation 
of responsible Government was adhered to as sincerely as Mr. C rerar had stated it 
would be. It was impossible to envisage self-Government without self-defence for which 
the army must be Indianised. The Skeen Committee suggested a time table for 
Indianisation of 50 percent, in 1952. Even this most cautious recommendation 
was turned down by the Army Deparment at the dictation of the War Office and 
Whitehall who were guided by Imperial considerations. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer protested against the eight units scheme as racial dis- 
crimination, and quoted the Skeen Committee's recommendation for its abolition. 
Another Imperial aspect of Army policy was that while, tbe British Government 
contributed towards the expenditure of the army in Canada, Australia and the 
other Dominions, it paid nothing on the Indian Army which was kept as an 
Imperial force to be used in Arabia, Singapore and other Imperial strategic points. 

Mr. Mackwortm Young, Army Secretary, replying to Mr. Ranga lyeis 
motion, said that two years ago, both the Finance Member and the C.-m-C. feared 
R definite increase in the military budget. But that prospect no longer threatened 
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-them. jOntkeotherband, after^yearvthere » will be a considerable induction in 
.the Araw< budget. Col. Crawford had suggested that lectures should be given in 
the- StaffCollege. interesting 'Officers in the need for Army economy. That was 
very - wmch tthe way m whichtthe-cconomy campaign was started. 

Hr. Bitta bad stated that the economy campaign leading to two crores re- 
duction in f the Army budget showed that there must nave been appalling waste till 
now. The speaker told the House that economy had not been a* easy matter, 
and such crihctsm was not likely to encourage further efforts at economy. 

The Army Secretary said that he could not understand how the critics of 
Government, Who were prepared to. accept the Skeen Report, found the Govern- 
ment orders* on that report 'wholly unacceptable and inadequate. He maintained 
that the Eight Unit Scheme was a far more efficacious and rapid system of 
. Indian-sahcKt Of the Army. 

When the scheme was started there was a ’ tendency among Indian officers to 
look down, on these units ; but that had entirely disappeared. Whatever units had 
been selectedwould be completely Indianised m 22 or 23 years. 

As regatids an Indian Sandhurst, the Committee recommended its establishment 
by 1 933, as it was anticipated that by that time more cadets would qualify than 
Sandhurst could accommodate. The Army Secretary assured the House that 
when such a contingency arose, a Military College would be established in India. 
Government had the matter in hand. 

Government also had in contemplation the establishment of the Kitchener 
Military College where young promising Indian officers holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission will be trained up to Platoon Commanders. This College will also 
provide the required number of Indian officers who will be sent to Sandhurst for 
the King’s Commission. 

Government expected to obtain greater expansion on these lines, and when 
the time came for the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst, they would have had 
the experienco of a Military College up to the standard of platoon commander. 

This- was a better method of laying the foundations of a Military College than 
on the lines recommended by the Sandhurst Committee. 

Refermg.to the Question of a Territorial Force, the Army Secretary said that 
thev were still short by 1,600 of their sanctioned battalions which were full only 
in the north where the material was the same as joined the regular army. 

The purpose of the Territorial Force, on the other hand, was to give an oppor- 
tunity to what were inaptly called the non-martial classes. He hoped that Indian 
leaders would, instead ot criticising Government, do something to bring the force 
up to the required strength ; for it was by the development of the Territorial Force 
that they would ever have a national army. 

The speaker assured Col. Gidney that the Innes Committee’s recommenda- 
tions about .the establishment of army headquarters had effected economy while 
Haseltine's recommendations about the ministerial establishment, it was hoped, 
would yield an economy of two to three lakhs a year. 

The motion was lost without a division. 

Col. Gi&NKY next drew the attention of Government to the hardships of the 
Indian Medical Department by moving a cut of Rs. 100. 

It was limpcarible for the Indian recruited Assistant Surgeon, he said, to reach 
the grade of major The Indian to-day was penalised for his Indian recruitment, 
while those recruited abroad got better facilities. The motion was by leave with- 
drawn. 

Col. Gtdn$y further raised the question of the pensions of !. M. D. and I. U. L. 
Officers who retired between 1919 and 1927. He complained of the difference in 
rates and said that this was in violation of the promise given at the time when 
the rates were* sanctioned. The number who suffered were four hundred which was 
small butlheir case was just. 

Mr. MfadBwortb Young pointed out. that the scheme did not confer upon the 
AtedicaLDf psrtmeat the same rate of payment as was granted to the unattached 
fist If or cook* the suggestion of retrospective effect be accepted. The motion 
was lost. 
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Col. Gidney was very successful when next he pleaded the cause of temporary I.M.S. 
officers. He bitterly complained of the differentiation m treatment between the Indian 
temporary officers in the service and those recruited in England. Within six years, 
the junior Captain recruited in England was made senior to the Indian officer, 
however experienced he might be. The Britisher was allowed to go home on long 
leave, Whereas the Indian Officer was denied leave to go to England to obtain 
more knowledge. 

Mr. Mack worth Young said that the number of temporary members of the 
I. M. S. was ortly 13a They came on a temporary basis, signing an agreement 
every year with the knowledge that their services might be dispensed with at the 
end of the year. There was no comparison between the temporary service men 
nd the permanent officers wire had the option of retiring after six or ten years. 

Col. Gidney's token cut was put and carried. 

Mr. J. K. Munshi moved a cut of Rs. 100 to protest against the absence of 
a single Burmese regiment in the Indian army. He held that there was no subs- 
tance in the Government's argument that it was difficult to secure the right type 
of Burmese on the pay of the Indian sepoy and that the Burmese did not like 
soldiering and were not amenable to discipline. 

MR. Mackworth Young replied that India had a small army, which was 
necessarily confined to the very best material they cou’d get. There were many 
good martial races in India which had to be kept out as better material was 
available. The cut was put and carried by 50 votes against 46. 

All amendments having been disposed of, the demand for the Army Depart- 
ment stood at the original figure minus Rs. 200. 

When the President pioceeded to put the demand to the vote Mr. M. A. jinnah 
rose to oppose it. He said that he wanted to discuss the policy of indianisation and 
the report of the Sandhurst Committee, notice of which had been given by Mr. 
Ismail Khan, a member of the Independent Party. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer wanted a ruling from the Chair whether Mr. Jinnah could raise 
the same question that had already been discussed on his motion which had been 
rejected. 

Mr. Jinnah contended that he had a right to oppose the motion and traverse 
issues not necessarily the same as those mentioned by Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Mr. Keane expressed the view that the motion was raising substantially the 
same matter and could not therefore be put again. 

The President : Then the Chair has not to put the reduced demand under the 
army to the vote. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Keane held that the Chair was entitled to put the reduced demand but a 
discussion on the same subject could not be raised once again. He relied on the 
House of Commons' practice in support of his view. (Applause.) He further 
argued that the House could laise other points but not the same. 

Mr. Jinnah remarked that it was open to the House to condemn the Govern- 
ment on the ground that they were not pioceeding satisfactorily with the question 
of Indianisation as well as with various other recommendations of the Sandhur u 
Committee's report. 

The President : Then Mr. Jinnah is challenging my ruling. 

Mr. Jinnah : I submit that your ruling was not right. 

The President : Whether Government are censured or not does not concern 
n«. but 1 am concerned to know whether the Chair is or is not entitled to put the 
same question again. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar thought that if Mr. Jinnah or any member had a right 
to oppose the reduced demand he could speak on all the issues even though they 
might have been referred to in the amendments to the demand. 

Mr. Crerar differed from Mr. Iyengar's view. 

Sir Victor Sassoon wanted to know if members would be entitled to traverse 
the same arguments or points already dealt with under the individual cuts. 

President’s Ruling* 

The President gave the ruling maintaining that no motion could be made raising 
substantially the same subject once discussed but permitting opposition to the whole 
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of the reduced demand. He said : “Standing Order 30 clearly stated that a motion 
most not raise a question substantially ident ; cal with a motion on which the Assembly 
hod already given a decision in the same session. 

*lf Mr. Jmnah wished to move any motion on which a decision had already 
been given by the House, he would be entirely out of order. 

‘ft was entirely on that ground that he disallowed Mr. Ismail Khan to move 
his cut. It was a motion raising a question substantially identical with that di-cus- 
sed on Mr. Ranga Iyer’s motion. 

M What Mr. Jinnah proposed to do, however, was to oppose the main motion. He 
was entitled to do so and in doing so he was entitled to state the grounds for his 
opposition. He did not see how he could disallow Mr. Jinnah from stating 
grounds in favour of a motion opposing the whole demand. 

“It was no doubt true that some arguments Mr. Jinnah might use could have 
been advanced on the motion of Mr. Ranga Iyer but that did not prevent him 
from taking advantage of another opportunity”. 

In support of this ruling the President quoted a similar ruling given by Sir 
Frederick Whyte, the first President of the Assembly, in 1921, when the North- 
West Frcntier Reforms resolution was discussed. There, in similar circumstances, 
Sir Frederick Whyte permitted Munshi Iswar Saran to make his observations by 
saying “that the whole atbate is open on the main question.” 

Mr. Crerar wrnted to know if Mr Mackworth Young had the right of reply on 
behalf of Government to the debate on the main motion. The President : Of course. 

Mr* Jinnah then rose amidst cheers to oppose the demand being granted. 

MR. Jinnah said that his object in moving that the demand be not granted was 
to censure the Government on a specific and definite matter — the question of India- 
ntsation of the Army and the failure of the Government to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Skeen Report. That object would not be fulfilled as a result 
of the President’s ruling. He would, therefore, simply record his vote against the 
cnlhe demand to express his disapproval of the present attitude of the Government. 

MR. Arthur Mooree stated that both the supporters of the Government’s 
policy and their critics took a wrong line in proceeding on the assumption that the 
present army policy should continue but that the difference of opinion lay merely 
00 the queston of Indianisation and army expenditure. 

The speaker admitted that without ground troops no campaign could end, 
but instead of multiplying ground troops they should concentrate on mobility. 
Aeroplanes could be used for transporting troops, for carrying supplies to troops 
and for removing casualties. 

MR. S. Srinivasa Iyenger declared that tie real reason for the present 
army policy was that Government did not wish to surrender their key position in 
India by handing over defence to Indians. He challenged Government to license 
private military colleges and see how many men would come forward for training. 

Dr. B. S. MOONJI said that both the Skeen and Shea Committees showed the 
way to get a regular flow of recruits for Sandhurst but Government had not adopted 
those recommendations. Indeed, Government pursued a policy of callous indillei- 
ence to the problem of military education in India. 

Dr. Moonjee bad not concluded his speech when the House rose for the day. 

On the 15th MARCH Dr. B. S. MOONJI, resuming his speech, said that the>e 
was a feeling in the country that the main difficulty in the way of the British 
Government’s giving full military training to Indians was their pessimistic belief 
that Indians could never be entrusted with the defence of their country. 

This view was definitely advanced by the late Lord Rawlinson, who thought 
that even if Indians were admitted to the army they would be so “fed up” with 
die whole show in a couple of years that they would give it up and go home. On 
the other hand, Indians held that they were absolutely fit to defend their country if 
opportunities for training were provided for them. 

Dr. Moonji held that the belief about Indian incompetence was not based on 
actual facts, for which they ought to seek the help of history, the past records of 
achievement of the Indian people. The chronicles of India ana England as 
written by Englishmen showed that only a hundred years ago the Mabratta army 
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was one of the finest in India and Dr. Moonji held that so long as the Mahratta 
race existed in the country in additioo to other communities there could never be 
a paucity of good officers for the army. 

The Mutiny, which he called the Indian W r of Independence, p rovided 
another instance in the person of the Rani of Jhansi, who through her skill and 
ability resisted the forces of Great Britain in India. 

The British people, after the break-up of the Roman Empire in Great Britain, 
were reduced to such a state that they did not know how to defend themselves. 
Such a race, by training and training alone, had built up an empire over which the 
sun never set. The speaker stated that if sufficient opportunities were provided 
in India they would turn out fine soldiers and capable officers. 

In conclusion, he put a series of questions to Government What lead had 
the Government of India given to the provincial Governments with regard to the 
recommendations of the Skeen Committee ? Did they propose to give any lead at 
all ? Did Government intend to add such other sections to the Indian Territorial 
Force as air force and artillery ? Did Government intend to start a military 
college in India by 1933 as recommended by the Skeen Committee ? Did Govern- 
ment ptopose to stast rifle clubs and associations in this country for schools and 
colleges ? Were they prepared to encourage such enterprise if sufficient men came 
forward for the purpose ? 

As regards lndianisation of the at my Colonel CRAwrORD said that substantial 
progress had alieady been made and he was glad that Government had accepted 
his suggestion to look to young Indian officers holding Viceroy's commissions for 
being trained as platoon commanders and later for promotion to higher ranks. 
This would result in a more rapid lndianisation of the army than the Skeen 
Committee’s scheme would have done. 

Dr. Moonji, in declaring that India had the military spirit, had confined himself 
to mentioning the Mahrattas, Sikhs and Rajputs. That was exactly the difficulty 
of the problem. India had many fighting races, but was not a fighting nation. 

Dr. Moonji : 1 spoke of M.ihrattas, Sikhs and Rajputs just as you speak 

of Irish, Scotch and English. 

Colonel Crawfoid : You aie not yet a nation. So long as attention is concen- 
trated too deeply on the religious side of life and very little on the national side, 
you won’t have an Indian nation. 

Mr. K. C. Roy said ih it Colonel Crawford’s speech had caused him the keenest 
disappointment. He still seemed to talk like a licutcnant-coloncl in the army so 
that if he indulged in constitutional criticism he was liable to be cotirt-martialled. 

The speaker reminded Mr. Moore that there were several peculiarities with 
regard to the composition of the Indian army. A very substantial part of it baa 
to be kept for internal security while a fixed ratio of white and black troop » had to 
be maintained. 

Colonel Crawford had harped on his favourite theme of promoting Indian 
officers to Viceroy’s commissions, but the demand of this House for the last four 
years had been that sons 4>f the intelligentsia should get into commissioned ranks 
— a demand which had been persistently ignored. 

Munshi Ishwar Saran, opposing the demand regretted that Colonel Craw- 
ford and the European Group did not appieciate the depth of Indian feeling on the 
subject. How would they like it, he asked, if the defence of Englarfd was entrus* 
ted to Germans and Chinese ? “Similarly we in India are anxious that the defence 
of our country should be in our hands and not in the hands of foreigners/* 

Mr. Gavin- Jones : No Dominion could get self-government so long as the 
British army remained to protect that country. 

Mr. Jinnah : What about Canada ? # 

Proceeding, Munshi Ishwar Saran said that Colonel Crawford did not realise 
*he extent of the keenness of Indians to defend their own country. 

Colonel Crawford : But there are difficulties also. ... „ _ 

Munshi Ishwar Saran : I am coming to those difficulties. But they cer- 
tainly are not the religious and social customs of the people. The eight 
units scheme had been started because Englishmen were not willing to serve 
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wider Indians. Further, as stated by some prominent army authorities, the 
army was kept to keep -down ambitious Indians and to find careers for young 
Englishmen. 

Colonel Gidmev, amidst cheers from the non-official benches, declared his 
opposition to the army demand because the Anglo-Indian community he represented 
had not been given a decent niche in the army except as clerks and dairy farmers. 

Mr. Maocworth Young (Army Secretary ), replying to the debate, said that 
the discussion concerning the relative value of ground troops and air forces be- 
tween Mr. Moore and Colonel Crawford was on lines similar to those he was 
accustomed to witness m military circles and he could not promise that any radical 
change of policy would be effected with regard to the Air Force within this year. 
He expected that in a year or two the result of the present experimented measures 
m'ould enable them to come to definite conclusions as to the extent of the revision 
of the present relations between the two arms of the at my. The speaker was 
in agreement with the principles enunciated by Or. Moonji in his speech. 
The Government’s acceptance of his resolu ion the other day for the encourage- 
ment of compulso.y physical training, games and miniature rifle ranges in 
schools and colleges showed their attitude in the matter. 

Mr. Young, continuing, said that as for the Territorial Force the provincial infantry 
d.visions had not yet reached the standard of efficiency required and it was there- 
fore too early to consider the addition of other technical arms to it. Urban 
units of the Ten ilorials would be 01 ganged on the same basii as the Auxiliary 
Force but so far recruitment to these had not been encouraging. But if these 
in ban units proved successful other technical arms would be added. 

Concluding Mr. Young regretted the Colonel Gidney had indulged in 
hypeibols. For the pui pose of the army there were other communities besides 
Anglo-Indians who were inoie numerous and had military traditions, but who were 
not taken. The Anglo-Indians were entitled to receive King’s commissions and for 
them special privileges had been given to sit for examination in India. 

The House divided as follows on Mr. Jinnah’s motion : — For the motion 6l. 
Against the motion 44- The entire Army Demand was thus rejected. The result 
of the voting was lcceivcd with cheers on the non- official benches. 

frontier reforms 

A plea for the introduction of constitutional rcfoims in the North-West 
Frontier Province on the lines of other provinces was made by Mian Shah Nawaz 
(Cmt al Moslem Path) who moved a token cut under the demand for the Frontier 
Pioviice. He said tha*. the Government’s policy was one of moving backwards and 
asked whoever it was a fact, as had been reported, that the Government of India in 
their memorandum to the Simon Commission had iuggested the introduction 
theie of leforms of the type of the “moth-eaten” Minto-Morley Reforms of 1919. 
It was by such delaying tactics, such reactionary policy, that Government 
encouraged the extremists to carry on a civil disobedience campaign. 

After the foreign Secretary has replied to the Debate the cut of Mian Shah 
Nawaz was put to the vote and carried by an over-whelming majority — 67 to 
34 — the majority consisting of Congressmen, Nationalists, Independents, the 
European group, the Central Moslem Bloc and a number of nominated members. 
The result of the division was cheered, Sir Denys Bray joining in the cheers. 
Thereafter all demands and grants we.e voted. The House then adjourned. 

NON OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 

Non-:onientious official business appeared on the order paper of the Assembly 
on the i 6 tk MARCH. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra presented the select committee’s 
lepott on the Trade Disputes Hill, which included a number of dissenting minutes. 
workmen’s compensation bill. 

Sir Bhupendra Mitra moved for the consideration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill and the changes made by the select committee. He said he had 
given a more precise definition of individuals to whom the Bill applied and related 
to the protection of the interests of woikmen in receipt of compensation under the 
Act The Bill passed without further discussion. 
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DEBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL 

INCOME-TAX BILL. 

Sir George Schuster moved for the re-circulation of the Income-Tax Act 
(Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. He said that though the 
underlying principle of the Bill was not affected by the changes made by the 
committee, he was anxious that it should be re-circulated. ' 

The House agreed to the motion. Th : House then adjourned. 

INSOLVENCY BILL. 

Sir B. L. Mitter moved that the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be passed. The House agreed. 

RAILWAY GRANTS. 

Mr. P. R. Rau, financial commissioner for railways, moved nine supplementary 
demands for grants, totalling over 4 K crores, which were granted without a cut 
but there was a small discussion. 

Debate on the Finance Bill. 

On the 1 8th AfARC/f, Sir George Schuster, moving consideration 
of the Finance Bill, announced that the Governor-General had restored to 
the original figure the demand for the Executive Council for which tne 
Assembly granted only one rupee, and that the Governor-General had 
restored the demand under the Army Department with the exception of Rs. 
200 for which two cuts were carried by the Assembly. 

Following this announcement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar led the debate for the 
rejection of the Finance Bill. 

He said it had been the custom of the Congress Party to move the rejection 
of the Finance Bill just as it was customary with Government to restore the grants 
rejected by the House. It did not require great imagination to picture to them- 
selves where this state of things would lead to, Government’s policy had been ostrich 
like, but it was not thereby going to retard the irresistible march of events. 

They were bound to oppose the Finance Bill because the Assembly did not 
possess power over the purse. Hardly one-fourth of the expenditure was votablc 
and substantial cuts made by the House were summarily restored by Government 
Even when Government accepted token cuts the policy which determined that 
censure was not adopted. This was a violation of the principle that when cuts 
were not restored the adoption by the policy recommended was bradina on Govern- 
ment. A constitutional deadlock had been created by a regular series of combats on 
the floor of the Assembly between Government benches and the popular parties. 
It was not covered by Government’s normal practice of exerasiag the power of 
restoration— a power which was not meant to be used in such a summary and 
light-hearted fashion. 

Instead of Government honestly following the Preamble to the Act guaran- 
teeing increasing self-government, '.t was using reserve powers under the Act for 
rendering nugatory, even such powers as were granted by the Act M We have 
found moderate statesmanship, reasoned speeches, sober vision, statistical details 
and elaborate conversations have all failed to change the heart of Government 
or make it do anything in the direction of Swaraj. More extreme politics in the 
Assembly has also failed. We are bound time and again, so long as our demands 
are not met, to try to reject the Finance Bill.” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : Try to establish friendship with Moslems. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : We have tried communal unity and political unity. 
Both have failed to bring sufficient pressure to bear on Government. We have 
done all we could, yet we are told that by working in this Assembly we shall bn 
able to get this and that. 

A review of the administration of the last twelve years showed that they had 
not given . the country even good government. There was no national army and 
a huge military expenditure was incurred for the purpose of preventing the Indian 
People from obtaining their freedom. Education was being starved a.id in- 
digenous industries were being neglected. There was no national cabinet and 
therefore the present Government had no national policy. The taxable capacity of 
the people was decreasing while taxation was increasing. 

30 
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“The Treasury benches may be immoveable but the finger of time moves on. 
It is not writing for all time in favour of the British connection. It is writing for 
its doom. I claim that British administration, far from making .aillions prosperous, 
has reduced them to poverty. Do not judge by the comforts enjoyed by the 
members of this Assembly or by the members of the Treasury benches, or by 
capitalists like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, but judge by the average income 
of the masses. Never was any administration in the history of the world so grossly 
oppressive as this administration. 

The tettile industry had been starved. Prohibition had not been introduced. 
Third class travelling was a most painful sight India’s shipping had been killed. 
The labouring classes were starving. The salt-tax was still there. Government 
instead of encouraging Swadeshi, was working against the boycott of foreign goods. 
His experience of the Assembly and of the British people has made him a great 
pessimist though he was an optimist about the future of his country and about the 
Indian people. “We know what we want and we know how to get it. The indepen- 
dence movement is growing and even those who talk of dominion status are 
ia their heart of hearts for “independence." 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, opposing the Finance Bill said that i* 
was a formal motion in the Montford era, for even if the bill was not 
passed, the salt duty would continue to be levied, the postal rates would be 
maintained, and so on. This small mercy had been given to the Assembly 
to do duty for what in other countries was a very real financial operation on the 
part of the legislature. 

The present budget was a hand to mouth budget and the Finance Member 
had threatened them with additional taxation after an inquiry. This at a time when 
Govern me nt had several reserves as assets. No inquiry was needed in order to 
find out what sources should be tapped for additional taxation 
but to ascertain which item of taxation should be reduced or abolished. 
If Sir George Schuster would pursue his task in a spirit of service to 
India he would find not only that there was no room for fresh taxation but that 
the present level of taxation should be perceptibly reduced. The rigour and 
injustice of the is. 6d. ratio, brought on the statute book by force of official pres- 
sure, was operating on the people of the country and upon her industries and 
trade. Alluding to the convention which gave 55 crores to the Army, making all 
savings available for mechanisation and other latest improvements, Mr. Iyengar 
questioned the propriety of Government's decision without consulting the Assembly. 
Speaking as a member of the Public Accounts Committee, which had discussed 
the question, he emphasised the Committee's view that the system was wrong and 
unjust in principle for it took away from the Public Accounts Committee and from 
the Assembly that control over expenditure which was of the essence of all public 
expenditure. The Committee had maintained that, as a permanent arrangement 
the system of giving savings to the department in which they were made and not 
to the general revenue was a departure from the usual practice. As the Army 
budget was noa-votable, the Finance Department was a trustee of the people’s 
interests and should not, therefore, hand over savings but see that the expenditure 
was reduced to the Inchcape figure of 50 crores. 

Mr. Iyengar next referred to the special amendments made in the Government 
of India Act by which passage concessions to civil service-men had ben converted 
into pay and thus made aon-votabte, and asked how long this unstable state of 
affairs could last While the Governor-General did not restore their cuts, they 
were not told if the grievances underlying the cuts would be redressed. 

The whole machinery of the reforms had broken down and had not satisfied 
the people. It was no use for Government pleading that the Simon Commission was 
inquiring. If they wanted n stable Government they must accept the national 
demand. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakuedas did not oppose the Finance Bill as he did not 
consider it advisable to have two constitutional debates on the budget. The success 
of political reforms depended on a sound economic system but the budgets of 
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provincial Governments showed that they were either defici* budgets or hand- 
to-mouth budgets. 

Excise revenue from liquor formed one of the principal items of the provincial 
sources of revenue. Indeed, revenue from this source had trebled during the last 
twenty years. Should this be allowed to continue ? What was worse, popular 
ministers in provinces, on account of financial stringency, was allowing the opening of 
more liquor shops. This policy could not be too severely condemned Wien 
India gave up crores of revenue in order to prevent the Chinese from taking opium 
why should the Indian people be allowed to drink liquor in increasing proportions. 
The Government of India should not in this matter be guided by financial 
considerations but must proceed on moral grounds and put a stop to this growing 
tendency in the provinces. 

Sir Purshottammdas Thakurdas spoke in contrast of the manner in which 
the Lancashire industry, though so well-equipped and so well-established, received 
extraordinary help from that most conservative institution, the Bank of England 
That was what a national government could have done in India to save the 
textile industry. 

The Labour Commission’s would be an unfair inquiry because it would 
be confined to factory labour while the vast majority of labourers in India 
were agricultural labourers whose standard of living and comfort must be 
raised. While welcoming Government's solicitude for factory labour, he 
asked whether, simultaneously, Government would make sure that the industrial 
well, which alone could help labour, would not run dry. Personally he was 
prepared to 1 set apart a share of the profits for the uplift of labourers. He 
would even agree to a statutory provision for a minimum wage for factory labour, 
but Government must ensure prosperity to the industries because the capitalist 
could pay labour out of profits alone and not out of his pockets. 

No Indian could defend Government's military policy and expenditure. The 
existing constitution must be changed so as to transfer real power to the people. 
He was sorry that a section of politicians were again threatening to launch 
a destructive campaign. If that happened it would mean a serious handicap 
to constructive work for a generation or two. The country should not be exposed 
to any further risks. 

If the British Government did not cling to power with greed they would 
find that India would not only welcome but ask their help aud co-opera 4 ion 
at every stage. Government must, however, first win the good-will of the 
people. lie did not mean that the moment responsible government was introduced 
there would be rivers of gold and silvers flowing. On the other hand th e be st 
brains of the country would have to bring on nation-building activities for several 
years. In this task they would require the whole-hearted assistance of Britishers 
as welL There should not be any further estrangement between Indians and 
Europeans. But the rime for Britishers to claim the trusteeship of Indians 
had gone. 

Mr. B. Das also criticised Sir George Schuster's threat of further taxation. 
He asked the Education Secretary not to import the so-called experts for the 
Central Research Council for Agriculture from England as they did not 
know Indian conditions. Government should appoint representatives of rural 
banking on the Banking Inquiry Committee. No good would come out of the 
inquiry unless an eminent Indian banker was appointed as its chairman. There 
should be a central inquiry into the recurring floods in the country. The excise 
duty should be made a central subject and some stable sources of revenue, like the 
income-tax or a part of the customs should be given to the provinces. 

Mr. if AUNG Tok Kyi mainly dealt with the export duty on nee and the separation 
of Burma from India. He reminded Government of the promise made last year 
by Sir Basil Blackett that they would appoint a committee to inquire into 
the export duty on rice. He did not know what Government had done but he 
told Government that people in Burma held that the present slump m the 
nee trade was entirely due to the export duty. Burma's monoploy of nee trade 
was being gradually taken away by other countries. 
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The present Finance Member had told him on the floor of the House tha i 
Government would refer the question to the local Government Ho wanted to tell 
the House that the Governor of Burma did not favour the abolition of the 
duty but was in favour of a reduction in rates.. As for the loan of a crore of 
rupees which it would entail, he trusted to the resourcefulness of Sir George 
Schuster who could easily find ten crores for the. modernisation and mechanisation 
of the army. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, ex-Governor, had held that separation was not 
practicalpolitics but the present Governor thought otherwise. Those for separation 
belonged to the moderate school of thought and were in a majority in the 
Legislative Council. The General Council of Burmese Association was against 
separation. The Home Member had told him the other day that the question 
would be decided by the Simon Commission but he asked Government to 
remember that the Simon Commission had been boycotted by Burmans. The 
time was not ripe for separation and they would throw in their lot with Indians. 
They wanted dominion status, nothing more and nothin? less* The time for 
separation might come later. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb felt that Mr. Mg. Tok ICyi was a better India® than Indians 
in Burma. The agitation for separation dated back to* 1900 and since then the 
Burma Council had twice decided in favour of separation* 

Continuing Mr. Lamb said that Government had promised to inquire 
into the question of the export duty. If they found that the dotty fell on the 
cultivator and if Burma was unable to recover it from the consumer. Government 
bad promised to remove it. The House at this stage cose for I he day. 

On the Jgtk MARCH Mr. W. &► Lam By resuming his speech, 
said that Burmese sentiment was. in favour of the separation of their province 
from India. The speaker himself was in favour of separation, but he 
warned the House not to infer from that that Europeans were inspiring 
the separation movement* His. community was neither supporting nor opposing 
it The question was owe for the Bormans themselves to decide and not one for 
Europeans, Indians or Chinese even to speak about. 

The speaker found irons the papers that Mr. Gandhi’s reception everywhere 
m Burma was followed by the adoption of resolutions in favour of Dominion 
Status for Burma, but ts his Oparina that po&cy had the support only of a minority 
of the people of Rtnm 

Mr. Launfr protected against the rice export doty and the double super-tax in 
Burma. He urged the Finance Member to relieve his province of this burden of a 
crore of rupees and p rov e that India could be just to her. The Finance Member 
could realise this sum from other provin c e s if only his income tax department was 
as efficient at ft was in Burma. 


Mr. J.D. Simla said that the Finance Member was acting wrongly in persuading 
himself to think that things were not so dark as really they were, and that he could 
rely much oa the railway budget to meet his difficulties. The speaker pointed out 
that the capital of joint-stock companies in India bad remained stationary com- 
pared with 1924*2$ **4 1927-28. This could not be due to the world depression 
as the joint-stock capital of England had risen during the same period. 

India was suffering, not from the world depression, but from an internal 
depression, caused by the poverty of the agriculturist. India’s masses worn only 
10 yards of cloth per head as compared with 18 yards in pre-war days. 

Hie Tails ay policy was so framed that Punjab wheat was selling in the 
United Kingdom while Use U. P. had to import its wheat from Australia. This 
was a great gain to British shipping on account of freight but a great loss to 
the country. Why could not Punjab wheat be supplied to the U. P. ? 

Mr. Birla asked the Finance Member what proposals he had in hand to 
restore the country’s prosperity. Government must give up the policy of deflation 
and give die country sufficient currency. 

India was not really suffering from shortage of capital It was only the other 
day that dm Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank was telling the shareholders that they 
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received larger deposits in India than they advanced, which meant that Indian 
money was remitted by this and other exchange banks to England to Finance 
English trade. Why should this money not be available in India? If the Finance 
Member really believed India to be suffering from shortage of capital why should 
he not bring out to India a substantial portion of the gold standard and paper 
currency reserves ? 

Mr. Birla finally referred to the speech of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas on 
Monday and asked Government to take note of the warning issued by Indian mer- 
chants. Generally his community did not interfere in politics, for the Indian political 
movement was safe in the hands of the political leaders, but they must point out 
that they were not prepared to put up with the present system of Government 
anymore. If the National Demand was not granted Indian merchants might be 
forced not to co-operate with the Government. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (leader of the Swaraj Patty) devoted a large 
portion of his speech urging the rejection of the Finance Bill to an appeal to Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas to vote w th his party. He analysed the speeches which 
condemned the financial policy of the Government and said that almost the same 
arguments had been advanced by Swarajists and non-Swarajists against the present 
system of Government and yet while one party was urging the rejection of the 
Finance Bill the other, although it had joined with the former in voting against 
the civil and military administration of the Government at the time of discussing 
the demands for grants, was not now prepared to vote against the Finance Bill. 
This policy was inconsistent 

The Pandit said : What we wish to do in voting against the Finance Bill is 
to emphasise our grievance, that you are governing this country not with our 
willing consent and co-operation, but against our declared and deliberate will. 
We have refused supplies for the civil and military administration by voting against 
the demands for the Executive Council and the Army Department. And on the 
analogy of all free countries where will the Government of India be after that 
rejection ? 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas joined us in voting against these two heads, 
and now he will be undoing that work if he will not vote against the Finance Bill, 
specially after the Governor-General’s restoration of the cuts. Is it manly for 
Sir Purshotamdas or for the House to say that having voted against those two 
heads they have done their duty and now they should vote for the Finance Bill, 
otherwise the Government cannot go on ? 1 say that this attitude is inconsistent and 
stultifying. So far as it lies in our power we should not by any act of ours signify our 
assent to the continuance of the present system of Government. If the present 
system of Government is not fit to go on as our friends have stated, then let them 
stop its going on. 

Proceeding Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s 
observation that finance was the bedrock of political reform and remarked : When 
it is a Question, of freedom no consideration of reform can precede the attainment 
of freedom. All reforms will follow the attainment of freedom. 

Pandit Motilal quoted passages from Dr. Sunderland’s recent book on 
India to show that in every way India was in the grip of Britain and the 
railways, posts, telegraphs and palatial buildings did not in any way signify 
the prosperity of the people, who were as a matter of fact suffering from 
destitution, and when the people of a country Merc suffering from destitution, 
there was a fundamental error in the government of that country. As Abraham 
Lincoln had said, for a nation to rule over another was tyranny. 

As an instance of the lack of financial prosperity Pandit Motilal referred to the 
wagon scandal, regarding which industry he himself had made a motion two years 
ago in that House. Government had not done anything to help the wagon or 
loco industry in India. He pointed out how they had once stated that there was 
an excess of wagons and later cried that there was a shortage of them, while all the 
time the Indian company which was manufacturing wagons was allowed to linger 
And die despite Government’s promises of help. 
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Pandit Motilal next questioned the propriety of British India being asked 
to pay for the expenditure of the Butler Committee, when it was not British India 
but the Indian States that had wanted the inquiry. 

Proceeding, the speaker alluded to the recent agreement between Britain and 
Russia over the marketing of oil and said that this agreement embodied the prin- 
ciples of equal treatment and equal markets. That was the treatment accorded 
to the much condemned Soviet. But in India the treatment given to the people 
was in the form of Public Safety Bills and a new form of repression. 

Pandit Motilal referred to the great and welcome change that had come over 
Czechoslovakia in ten years* time— from foreign rule and anarchy to a well- 
organised, peaceful, contented, self-reliant nation, enjoying the confidence of other 
countries. Concluding the Swarajist Leader referred to the Calcutta Congress 
resolution on the political goal of India and said 

“It has been described as an ultimatum. In one sense you may call it an 
ultimatum. It is an invitation to you to make up your mind within one year to put 
India on her own legs. It says that we shall accept full responsible government within 
time. But if you show no inclination and on the contrary events intervene 
which show you will not either at the end of the year or at any time concede full 
responsibility, then we shall try to follow our own programme. 

“We are willing to keep the British connection only on honourable terms 
and those honourable terms are stated in the Congress resolution as being the same 
as Dominion Status. That is the very least we want. 

“If you are not going to grant this, at least make up your mind and have 
the courage to say. “No”. Promises not accompanied by action will not satisfy 
India. So long as the matter remains in the region of promises, it is the duty 
of every elected Indian member of this House not to signify assent to any 
financial measure of the Government, least of all to the Finance Bill 
I say to Government : “You may continue the present system as long as 
you think you can. Though Nemesis may be slow in overtaking you, it will overtake 
you all the same.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney criticised the military expenditure and the land revenue 
policy of the Government of India. He said that it was a matter of great 
concern that their revenue was showing a tendency to decrease while the 
expenditure was increasing. 

The Finance member had threatened them with fresh taxation unless 
conditions improved but the speaker thought that the solution of the problem lay 
in the Finance Member keeping a vigilant eye, specially on military expenditure. 
It had been claimed by Government that this expenditure had gone down 
during the last three years, but Mr. Aney held it was otherwise. According 
to him the net returns were no criterion by which to judge expenditure which 
should, really speaking, be judged by the gross figures, and in the case of military 
expenditure the gross figure stood at 92 crores. 

Mr. Aney regretted that Government should continue to spend so much 
money while the nation-building departments were starving. 

In 1913*14 the military expenditure was 22 crores, which fact showed that while 
every other country had settled down to peace conditions India still maintained 
her army on a war basis. 

The speaker thought that the convention arrived at between the Army Department 
and the Finance Department was injurious to the interests of the country, for it 
would take away the control of the Assembly over military expenditure and would 
also diminish the control of the Finance Department. He held that it was not too late 
oven now to shelve the convention. 

Referring to the system of land tenures in the country, Mr. Aney said that 
Government had no definite and scientific policy of land revenue. 

The whole method of land assessment rested on a conjectural basis and 
its administration was left to the whims of individual officials. One evil effect 
of the present system was that the cultivator was deep down in debt. Early steps 
should be taken to improve the lot of the masses, specially the cultivators. 
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Dewan Chaman Lal did not want the Finance member to be a 
mere totalizator machine, but one who should work for the prosperity of the 
country. Had he any plans to show that Government had this object in view ? Indian 
agriculturists, according to the testimony of ail economic writers, were sufferinir 
from destitution and misery and even the Bombay industrial worker, who was far 
better off than the agricultural labourer, did not get enough. On the other 
hand landlords were rapacious. 

Government had appointed an Agricultural Commission, but had kept 
the land revenue policy out of its purview. Without a revision of that policy no 
relief for agricultural labour was possible. His own Weekly Payment of Wages 
Bill had been opposed by Government. The speaker urged the House not to vote 
supplies for such a Government. 

Dewan Chaman Lal asked what the Government had done to improve 
the conditions of industrial labour since 1829. He maintained that they had 
remained unaltered. Overcrowding in one-room tenements in cities was notorious 
and infantile mortality, which was the true standard by which to judge the sanitary 
conditions of a country, stood at 500 per 1,000 in Bombay. ' 

The speaker said that such conditions would have resulted in revolutions in ai.y 
other civilised country, and asked Government if the task of managing India pro- 
perly was beyond their power to hand it over to others. 

Dewan Chaman Lal next referred to the question of a minimum subsistence 
wages in India and showed by figures that it had been fixed at five rupees per head 
by the Government for ex-soldiers. He asked Government members to try to 
live at that wage for a month. 

Referring to labour in coal fields, the speaker condemned the system of women 
being employed underground and that too for seven rupees a month. He said : 
Is that success or failure ? Is that humanity or brutality ? You have succeeded in 
increasing military expenditure but you have utterly failed to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the masses. 

Dewan Chamanlal, referring to the hardships of tea labour, said that the tea 
plantations were virtually slave plantations and the tea planter were the worst type 
of humanity. He asked those Europeans who took tea in the morning to think a 
little more generously of those unfortunates who produced that beverage. 

The Government, be said, particularly favoured vested interests in the country, 
which fact was proved by the constitution of the Central and Provincial legislatures. 
In all these labour was given one »>r two nominated seats. 

“Hell must be an epitome of Industrial India, and since we cannot mend the 
present Government, let us end it,” concluded the speaker. 

Mr. Jamhadas Mehta said that in India the Finance Bill was simply a 
demand by the army of occupation to meet its cost of occupation. If a plebescite 
were taken on the British occupation of India an overwhelming majority of people 
would tell the British to leave India without bag and baggage. (Laughlet). 

The speaker did not expect any miracle from the Finance Member who was 
only a member of the subordinate government whose policy was first to safeguard 
British vested interests in India, next to provide for imperial needs in the East and 
then only look to the Indian people’s interest. The Finance Member has said 
that they would keep India’s interest alone at heart. This, Mr. Jamnadas thought, 
was impossible. At this stage the House adjourned till next day. 

On the 2 qM MARCH Mr. Jamnadas Mehta resuming his speech criticised the 
Government for keeping in detention without trial Indians arrested under various 
''repressive laws.” The elementary right of personal liberty, fundamental in civilised 
countries, was wanting in India. The Home Member and the Secretary of 
State held in the hollow « f their hands the liberties of 33^ millions of Indians. 
... circumstances, continued Mr. jamnadas Mehta, no self-respecting 
individual would be a party to the passage of the Finance Bill. 

Miss EUis’s abduction from Kohat in 1923 by a gang of Frontier-men 
convulsed the Empire and the whole machinery at the command of the 
Government was brought into play to bring her back, but Indians including 
the ex-Maharaja of Nabha, were kept in custody without trial The Home Member 
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of a self-governing country would be required, at the peril of losing his office, to 
produce within 24 hours ind viduals whom he had detained without trial. 

The Secretary of State’s ignorance seemed to Mr. Mehta to be increasing 
with his experience of India. For what did the Under-Secretary of State Earl 
Winterton mean by stating in the House of Commons that only six persons were 
tinder detention under Regulation III of 1818 ? 

Mr. Crerar pointed out that the statement referred to related to figures before 
December 3, and took no account of recent cases. 

Mr! Mehta asked whether it was a fact that only six people were under deten- 
tion on December 3. 

The Home Member admitted that Ear! Winterton had made an inaccurate 
statement. 

Mr. Mehta: “Is the noble Lord ever accurate on matters which matter?” 
(Voice : “Never.”) The way in which the Under-Secretary of State, he added, was 
misleading the British Parliament, cither deliberately or through colossal ignorance, 
was becoming a scandal. 

Mr. Mehta mentioned as an instance of the lack of personal liberty and even 
safety the case of Manor anjan Gupta, a member of the All- India Congress Com- 
mittee, who was arrested at Bezwada at midnight and bailed out after great difficulty 
''because, f >rsooth, the Simon Commission was passing through Bezwada that 
night.'- The Simon Commission, Mr. Mehta held, had been responsible for depriving 
the people even of freedom of m vement, not to speak of liberty. Not a single 
soul would look at the members of the Commission when they arrived at Delhi 
three days ago. Yet at every lamp-post there was a sepoy, at every tree a soldier, 
and at every street corner some cavalry or infantry. What was the reason for such 
nervousness. Was it because the Commission mistook every shadow for an object 
of terror ? Or was it proof of the story spread last year when the Commissioners 
were staying in the Western Hostel, New Delhi, that in the night they heard 
the cries of jackals and took them to be the cries of demonstrators ? (Lau hter) 
Was it on account of this nervousness of the Commissioner that the personal liberty 
of the people was deprived of them and assaults were made on people, resulting, in 
one case, in the death of Lala Lajpat Rai ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Mehta held that the Government were not d ling anything to 
promote harmony and goodwill among the people. He mentioned the Bombay 
Government’s reply to a censure motion in the Bombay Council on the provision 
for an oriental translator, namely, Mr. San i ana, who was admitted by the Home 
Member of the Bombay Government to be writing artic les in a Bombay journal 
under the caption “Through Indian Eyes.” The articles, Mr Mehta said, contained 
large extracts from the vernacular press with a tinge of personal venom. 

Mr. Keane (United Provinces), Interrupting, wanted to know from the Chair 
if Mr. Mehta’s remarks did not amount to defamation of a person who was not 
present to defend himself, especially the charge that the person concerned had 
abused his position by making perverted statements in the Press. 

Mr. Mehta contended that the whole question had been debated in the Bombay 
Council, where the name of /the author of the articles was mentioned. He held 
that the Government as a whole were responsible for letting an officer, who was 
maintained at public cost, to carry on a propaganda poisoning the public life of the 
country. 

Condonation of this officer, said Mr. Mehta, was on a par with the Govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding the contents of the year book of Mr. Coatman (Director 
of Information). Amidst murmurs of dissent from the Official benches, Mr. Mehta 
described Mr. Coatman as "some cousin of Miss Mayo,” who was being en- 
couraged to write in such a manner as to create differences between the commu- 
nities. For instance, the statement in the book that the boycott of the Simon 
Commission by Mahomedans was no boycott at all 

Mr. Coatman : "What has that got to do with Miss Mayo ?” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : "Has not the Nehru Report divided the commu- 
nities in India F 

Mr. Mehta questume 4 the accuracy of Mr. Coatman’s statement dint, barring 
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Mr. Jinnah, there wet no Moslem leader of any standing opposed to the Commit* 
moo. He maintained that the Home Member must control the activities of Mr. 
Coalman, which he considered propaganda on behalf of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Coalman : “Nothing of the sort” The Home Member in answer to a 
question, disclaimed responsibility for any particular expression of opinion contained 
in the Director of Public Information’s book “India in 1927-28.” 

Mr. Mehta complained that the Bombay Government did not take prompt 
measures to protect the lives and property of the citizens from the forces of 
disorder during the recent ri 'ts in the city. 

He hoped the Commerce Member would afford the necessary protection to 
cotton industry; both mill and handloom, against foreign competition. He held 
that the protection afforded to steel industry was not functioning in the right way 
because there were no profits to the industry. He suggested a reconsideration of 
the policy of the Government with regard to the question of protection to the 
industries. Mr. Mehta urged that recruitment to Railway services should be replaced 
under the Public Services Commission and asked for a declaration of the Govern- 
ment's policy as regards air mail and other aviation services in India. 

Mr. J. C. Chattrrjf.e pressed the claims of the Delhi province for 
expansion in such a way as to enable the province to be benefited by constitutional 
reforms. As the House was in favour of extending Reforms to the N. W. F. 
Province Mr. Chatterjee did not see any reason why such a privilege should not 
be extended to the Delhi Piovince also. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatullah supported the Finance Bill arguing that every 
Government must be given supplies though its policy must be criticised with a view 
to improvement. On the question of leforms, the speaker said, that unless 
the Government changed its policy and created confidence in the people it might 
happen that before they considered the question of giving Dominion Status to India, 
India might attain independence itself. (Non-official appluse). 

He advised the Government to secure the assistance of the best brains in the 
country to evolve a constitutional machinery acceptable to to the people of 
India. He criticised the exchange policy and attitude of the Government towards 
the mill industry and supported the view of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
that unless the policy of the Government was revised, the Government of 
the country might have to be carried on by martial law and certification. 

If the Government’s attitude towards the Moslem community remained unchanged 
then Moslems, he said, would stand aloof from both the Government and the 
Hindus. He objected 10 Government members deciding important questions of policy 
by consulting only leaders of parties. Government, he said, had only to decide to 
extend reforms to the N. W. F. Province. Then Hindus and Moslems in that 
province, as well as in the rest of India would amicably settle their differences. 

Mian Abdul Hays accused the Government of trampling under foot the 
rights of Moslems and charged the Hindus with holding a monopoly in Government 
services. He disputed Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's contention that 99 percent of the 
people of India were behind the Nehru Report and emphasised bis view that 
only a dozen Moslems backed it “Indeed, that poisonous drug, the Nehru 
Report, was being administered to the Moslems against their will”. 

He appealed to the Hindus to bury the Nehru Report and unearth the 
Bengal Pact of Mr. C. R. Das, otherwise Moslems he said would refuse to 
jom the Hindus in the march of freedom. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim of Bengal joined Mian Abdul Haye in accusing the 
Hindus for the political backwardness of Moslems. 

Mr. K. C. Nbogy said that the control of the House over Government ex- 
g^sditnre had dwindled considerably in recent years under the convention, that 
Covet ament could not impose fresh taxation without the sanction of the House. 
Bnt w henever the House tried to reduce taxation it has been checkmated by the 
powmrs of certification of the Governor-General 

. tariff policy of the Government, be said, was unscientific and ana- 
JJMioa iL He referred to the Tariff Board’s report on the textile industry and said 
that inste a d of carrying out their recommendation the Government, after 
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consultation with the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, reduced the import duty on 
artificial silk to half the rate. 

This had given no relief to the textile industry, but on the other hand hit hard 
the cottage silk industry in India. He asked whether the Government consulted 
the provincial Government concerned before taking such a step. 

Mr. Neogy next referred to the export duty on jute and held that it was 
entirety a war measure which had out-lived its utility. It was a wrong contention that 
the incidence of the tax rested on the foreign consumer. 

In conclusion, Mr. Neogy pleaded that the banking interests of Bengal 
should be adequately represented on the proposed banking inquiry. 

Mr. Shesha Iyengar thought the taxation scheme of the present Govern- 
ment was so badly devised that it drew 60 per cent, of its revenue from poor people 
leaving the rich to share the burden of 40 per cent The spread of Communism, 
in his opinion, was due to this lack cf scientific system of taxaton, which no 
Public Saftey Bill could remedy. 

He criticised the borrowing policy of the Government and said that he was not 
opposed to borrowing provided it was for some definite productive purpose, and 
to which Indian capital was given chance to contribute even at a higher rate of 
interest. Las’ly, he found fault with the policy of appointing Commissions and 
Committees, and said that within the last seven years Government had spent one 
crore of rupees on commissions and committees alone. What was the result of 
this ? Such Commissions and Committees were formed of Government’s own 
men and the witnesses examined by these bodies were only those which suited 
their purpose. Even then if a certain committee gave its verdict against the policy 
of the Government, its report was generally shelved or “experts” were imported 
to nullify the results of its recommendations. He asked the Finance Member if 
there was any parallel to the Currency Commission for which foreign experts were 
called in to decide against the adoption of a gold currency by India. 

MR. Amarnath DUTX said that Britishers never conquered India but came 
into possession of the country through forgeries of Omichands and Mir Jaffers. 
There were, he said, Omichands and Mir Jaffers at the present day also. He 
criticised the currency legislation and the inheritence tax and accused the Govern- 
ment of draining the country of its resources by carrying away gold and silver and 
leaving only paper to India. He found fault with the Government for not 
appointing Indians to Governorships and Finance Memberships, though a Nawab 
of Chattari here or a Mitra there might officiate as a Governor or a Finance 
Member for some time. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi criticised the income-tax administration in Bengal, 
particularly in Calcutta. He said that since the advent of two Indian Assistant 
Income Tax Commissioners the method of harassing Indian assessees had sur- 
passed the imagination of the author of the Arabian Nights. He invited the Finance 
Member to visit Calcutta incognito and investigate the truth of his allegations. 

Mr. NlLKANTH Das said that Indianisation did not mean the supplanting 
of Europeans by Indians. Indianisation was the inculcation of the Indian spirit 
among Government servants. He defined Dominion Status as a state of good 
government under which Europeans lived at peace and with the concurrence of 
Indians in India. 

PUNDIT Malaviya said that Government should take the only lesson from 
the debate which was a widespread desire for self-government of the dominion 
type. He asked Government members whether they would vote for the Finance 
Bill if they were in the position of the non-officials in the House. The non-officials 
in the House, he said, could not vote for the Finance Bill which sought to find 
money for expenditure over which the House had no control. 

Chaudhri MUKhtiar Singh ventilated th<? grievances of the agricultura- 
lists in the country and regretted that the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Commission were being given effect to. He held that burden on Indian agri- 
culturist had increased by ai per cent during the last 30 years by Government’s 
policy of killing Indian industries. 

Mr, Chalmers indignantly repudiated the statement made by Dewan Chamanlal 
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yesterday that the tea plantations were slave plantations and remarked that this 
was a lie. Dewan Chamanlat, interrupting, pointed out that he made the state* 
meat on the authority of Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P., of the British Trade Union 
Congress who visited India recently. Mr. Chalmers said that Mr. Purcell vas 
perhaps actuated by political motives in making such a statement (Applause). 

Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava said that he wanted to focuss the attention o. ! 
the House on the condition of six crores of depressed classes in India. He 
accused the Government of partiality to higher castes which, he said, was respon- 
sible for the disabilities under which the depressed classes suffered. 

It was 8-1 $ p.ra. ( dinner time ) when Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava was 
speaking. Considerable interruptions ensued from groups of members, both 
official and non-official. 

The president asked Pundit T. Bhargava to take the hint and cut short his 
speech, but the member proceeded with his speech amidst cries of “go on” and 
“sit down”. The president put the closure motion to the vote which was carried 
by 67 votes against 40, the Opposition speakers protesting. 

When the Finance Member got up to speak he was greeted with thumping of 
tables from the Opposition benches. Tne President warned the non-othcals 
several times to preserve silence. This was not heeded to and Pundit Motilal wks 
heard to remark “I am prepared to take the consequences’ 1 . 

The President adjourned the House under rule 17 (section 3) till next day. 

On the aisi MARCH \ Sir George schuster, the Finance Member, replying 
to the debate said that one set of critics of the budget was against the 
financial policy of the Government of India, while another set was against British 
rule in this country. The former were constructive critics while the latter were 
merely obstructive who wanted to make government impossible by not voting 
supplies. Sir George agreed with Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar that there was need 
for a revision of the expenditure side of the Government, but he maintained 
that there were certain ways of retrenchment and that the Government was trying 
to explore those venues of economy. The criticism of the debt redemption policy 
of the Government he regarded as futile. On one side the Government were 
charged with making inadequate provision for the redemption of cash certi- 
ficates, while on the other side they were accused of making too large provisions 
for debt redemption which the critics of the Budget regarded as too heavy for the 
taxpayer. The Government he said was revising the whole scheme of debt redemp- 
tion. Referring to the Army budget the Finance Member repudiated the notion 
that the so-called convention of leaving army expenditure alone would slacken 
the control of Army finances by the Finance Department. The arrangement was 
that unspent grants at the end of every year will not lapse, but will be spent in the 
succeeding year. The Railway reserves, the Finaoce Member said, were only book 
balances which have already been spent on capital works and therefore, they could 
not by any means be used for reduction of taxation. 

He agreed with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. G. D. Birla that detailed 
information about the economic conditions of the people should be supplied by 
the Government, but he said the present state of the finances of the Government 
of India did not warrant an expenditure of 63 lakhs of rupees to carry out the 
recommendations of the Economic Inquiry Committee. 

Regarding the Government’s policy of import of foreign liquors and drugs 
Sir George qpoted figures to show that imports and consumption of liquor and 
drugs had gone down by 50 per cent, in recent years. 

As for the export duty on Burma rice he said the present state of the finances 
of the ( Government did not' permit the remission of the duty. Government were 
•jamming the problem, and if they found that the duty unduly interfered with 
the trade of Burma and the incidence of the duty rested on the cultivator, they 
would take steps to relieve hardship. 

Raptyhm to Mr. Birla, Sir George said that it was wrong to state that the con- 
sumption of piecegoods per head m the country had gone down. He quoted 
tigms to show that the imports of piecegoods had gone down and that the 
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would appeal to Pandit Motilal Nehru to consider that within the next two months 
anything which created a general feeling of political instability and danger to 
political disturbances might react very severely to the great harm of the general 
masses in the country. My hon’ble friend said he had a higher objective m 
view. I agree his object takes a higher scale of valuation than anything like 
material prosperity, but political liberty is of no value to a starving people! 

“I gave you an unvarnished state of the financial position of the country. 
1 do not disguise the fact that we have certain difficult passages to negotiate 
and if we cannot negotiate these, it is bound to react on the general business of 
the country. 1 have heard on all sides that the general business in the country 
is in a very serious condition, in a position in which any farther shock is likely 
to have a serious eAect 

“Any serious political disturbance is likely to cause difficulties to the Govern- 
ment and to the investor. Things which are going on are causing general pessi- 
mism. Every week very large sums of Indian money are being invested in foreign 
securities by people who used to have confidence in Indian securities. That 
movement, if it goes on, is bound to have a disastrous effect on business althougn 
it inay be a temporary phase only and may be of comparatively minor importance. 
Still, at the present stage of the country's development it would react quite seriously 
on every body including the agriculturists*'. 

The Finance Bill was then taken into consideration by 64 votes against 39. 
The minority consisted of Congressmen and a few others while most of me 
Nationalists, including their leaders, remained neutral. 


The Finance Bill was then debated on clause by clause. Mr. Kam Natain 
Singh moved an amendment to the Bill to provide for the total remission of the 
salt tax. 

Mr. Nilkantha Das moving another amendment to the Bill made a speech 
lasting nearly two hours. He traced the history of the salt tax in India ana was 
more than once warned by the Chair to cut short his speech. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt moved an amendment to reduce the salt tax to 8 annas per 
maund. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah moved another amendment to reduce the tax to 10 annas 
per maund. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan moved an amendment to reduce the 
tax to a rupee and advocated a policy of gradual abolition of the salt tax. 

Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar in a humorous speech criticised the Government’s 
policy of taxing the necessaries of life and characterised it as “melancholy meanness.’’ 

Mr. Iyengar said that the Finance Member’s information was based on Mr. J. 
Coatman’s book “India in 1927-28” which gave wrong facts. He adversely criti- 
cised Mr. Coatman's book and was still speaking when Mr. Patel adjourned the 
House till next day. 

On the 22nd MARCH \ Mr. Doraiswamy Aiyangar moved an amendment that 
the salt duty be reduced to eight annas. He said that salt was a necessity for 
human beings and cattle, and also for agricultural purposes. India needed seventy 
crore mauads of salt every year, while they were provided with only seven Grove 
luaunds. He trusted the “good gesture” made by Sir George Schuster and Sir George 
Kaiay last week would not only make India self-supporting in the matter of salt, but 
also that India would be able to export it in years to come. , . 

# Mr. B. Das, supporting the amendment referred to the salt production im 
Orissa. He charged the Government with uvouring the foreign exporter at the 
expense of the Indian manufacturer. India, be said, could produce enough salt, 
ante of foreign competition. 

If the Government had the will to help the Indian salt manufacturer they could 
find Ac means to do so. It depended on the policy of the Government of tafia. 
V* grateful to the Finance Member for the assurance that be would look into 
the matter. The amendment of Mr. Domiswami Aiyangar was a move in the r*ht 
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directum. It wee better to abolish part of the duty now and nest year, after 
referring the matter to the Tariff Board, they could abolish it altogether. 

Mr. Ganganaoda Sinha pleaded for a reduction of the duty, which, he said, 
was unjust and fell very heavily on the poor. 

Sir George Schustsr opposed all the amendments, pointing out that there was 
no alternative source if the salt tax or the excise duty in the manufacture of salt 
was reduced. He maintained that any reduction would not benefit the poor 
materially, as was thought ; at any rate, not small reductions. The Government 
bad no power to control the retail prices of salt In any case the benefit of a 
reduction in price would not go to the consumer. It would be better if the tax 
was collected and the money used for the benefit of the poor. 

Regarding the proposal to introduce a system of differential duties so as to 
encourage the production of salt in the country, the Finance Member promised to 
visit Karachi, where white, fine crushed salt could be manufactured on a large 
scale. But the difficulty was the heavy transportation charges from Karachi to 
distant places. 

AMENDMENT CARRIED. 

The amendment of Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar for a remission of twelve annas 
duty to the Indian manufacturer of salt was lost by 45 against 50 votes. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt’s amendment for reduction of the duty from 20 annas to 
8 was lost by 42 against 51 votes, several Independents, including Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah and Mr. Abul Kasem, and several Natio- 
nalists, including Messrs. Malaviya, Jayakar, Kclkar and Harbilas Sarda, remaining 
neutral. 

Mr. Jogiah’s amendment for reduction of the duty to ten annas was lost by 48 
against 52 votes, a number of Independents again remaining neutral. 

Lastly Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan’s amendment for reduction of the salt 
duty to one rupee was carried by 56 against 44 votes, all Nationalists voting with 
the Swarajists. Among the Independents Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. 
Mahomed Yakub, Haji Abdullah Haroon and Mr. Abul Kasem remained 
neutral. The result of the division reducing the duty from twenty annas to sixteen 
annas was received with cheers. 

When the clause relating to the salt duty as amended was put Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, who had throughout voted in favour of the amendments, protested against 
the continuance of the duty and urged its total abolition. 

The clause as amended was carried. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 

The next clause related to income-tax. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava urged the addition of a proviso “that in case 
of a Hindu undivided family each member of such a family shall be assessed 
separately and his total income shall be deemed to be income to which such a 
member would have been entitled if such a family had not been joint” 

Sir B. L. Mitter (Law Member) objected to the amendment being moved as 
it was outside the scope of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Bhargava remarked that a similar objection was laised last year by Sir 
Basil Blackett to an amendment of Sir Victor Sassoon but the Chair in that case 
allowed the amendment. 

MR. Y. S. Aney held that the amendment was in order, and argued that if 
the Law Member's objection was upheld the light of the Assembly to deal with 
the Finance Bill in any vyay it liked was curtailed. He asked why Government did 
not raise a similar objection when Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar moved the reduction 
of the salt duty. 

The Law Member replied that the amendment of Mr. Bhargava aimed at the 
very root of the principle of the Income-tax Act as to who is to be an assessee. 

The amendment was lost by 51 votes to 44 votes. 

DUTY ON PETROL. 

When Clause VI raisins the duty on petrol from four tosix annas per gallon was 
put. Colonel Crawf ord pleaded for exemption in the case of petrol consumed for civil 
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Mr. Amamath Durr (Swarajist) moved that the postal rale lor letters 
weighing up to one tola be half anna and a farther charge of half an anna for every 
excess tola or fraction thereof, instead of as at p r esen t Mr. Dntt said that India 
was a very poor country and the increased postal rates were hitting hard those 
in humbler stations in fife. The Post Office was a public utility department It 
was not merely to be concerned with the balancing of the budget alone. 
His amendment to the Finance BiU, Mr. Dntt said, would only benefit the 
poor people. He pleaded that postal envelopes should be made as cheap as 
possible. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the amendment, if accepted, would result in a lor* 
of t $o lakhs of rupees to the Government which amount they could not afford 
at the present stage of the country's finances. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

MR. M. K. Acharya moved that pice postcards be introduced. He contended 
that the Telegraph Department was living on the earnings of the postal Depart- 
ment The Government could give a subsidy to the Telegraph Department instead 
of taxing the poor people by maintaining high postal rates. 

Mr. Chatterji : Will not that also be taxing the poor people ? 

Mr. Acharya : Yes, in the long run. 

He suggested that Government should increase the rates for telegrams and 
cut down the expenses in the administration of the Postal Department 

Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava was of opinion that the reduction in rates 
would increase the sale of postcards and would make up for the loss sustained by 
reducing the rates 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah supported the proposal for increasing the rates for telephone 
services. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt supporting the amendment charged the Governmenr 
with lack of humane feelings. He was of opinion that the department of Labour 
should have been termed "the department cf exploitation of Labour." . 

Sir B. N. Mitra said he could not accept the amendment as it meant a loss 
of 90 lakhs of rupees to the Government. He repudiated the charge that the 
Telegraph Department was living on the Postal Department There was, he said, 
a continuous decline in the surplus accruing to the Postal Department From 95 
lakhs of rupees in 1925-26, it had fallen to 4 lakhs in the current year. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said it was wrong to think that low rates would stimulate 
traffic. The Government, in response to the wishes of the House, have been 
improving the conditions of service of the postal employees. Their task had not 
finished and a reduction in postal rates, he said, would hinder the progress of 
ameliorating the condition of postal employees. 

The House divided and the amendment was rejected by 34 votes to 47. 

INCOME-TAX ASSESSMENT. 

The income-tax rates were then taken up. Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava 
wanted to move an amendment to the effect that the income-tax levied on members 
of Hindu undivided families should be levied in their individual capacities only, 
and not as members of undivided families. 

Sir George Schuster remarked that it was a frivolous amendment as the 
Assembly had already decided on this question. The President, agreeing with the 
Finance Member, ruled the amendment out of order. 

Sardar Gulab Singh made an unsuccessful attempt to secure for registered 
companies the same rate of income-tax, assessment to unregistered companies. 
He said that foe formation of registered companies should be encouraged by foe 
Govmmeat as they enjoyed greater confidence of the public and attracted more 
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The I o wfuiti , be said, were exempted, from paying income-tax 

up to am income •£ R*. 2,000, while registered companies bam to pay one anna 
and six pies in every t opee they made even tf their total income was one rupee in 
a year. He said the boats of assessment for both unregistered and registered 
ceosoanies should be the same. 

Sir George S chu st er held that the acceptance of the amendment would upset 
the whole system of income-tax in the country. The present system, he said, was 
the only practical one. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt next moved that the minimum assessable income per year 
be Rs. 5^00 instead of Rs. 2,000. He said that in 80 per cent of the cases people 
entitled to refund of income-tax did not get it 

Sir George Schuster said that while he had some sympathy for the arguments 
of the speakers on previous amendments in the interest of the poor, he had had 
little sympathy with this motion which would make Government lose 141 lakhs 
of rupees a year. 

The Taxation Inquiry Committee bad reported that it would be best to stick 
to the present minimum basis of income-tax which was lower than the rates in 
England. He said the level of income tax was the same as that of 25 years ago 
when an yearly income of Rs. 1,000 was taxed. Now an yearly income of Rs. 
2,000 was taxed which meant the same burden according to the index number. 

The amendment was put to the vote and was negatived. 

Caaudhri Mukhtiar Singh unsuccessfully moved two amendments to 
raise the limit of taxable income in undivided Hindu families. The first amendment 
placed the limit of taxable yearly income at Rs. 4,000 while the second placed it at 
Rs. 3,000. He said the Hindu joint family generally consisted of at least two members 
and, according to the present basis of assessment, an individual income of Rs. 
x,ooo is also taxed. This, according to him, was unjust. Hindus, he said, should 
be treated similarly as Moslems and Christians. 

P AUDIT Thakurdas Bhargava said that the spirit of the amendments was 
translated into action by the Government in the case of super-tax. 

Sir George Schustbr, opposing the amendments, said that if they were 
accepted by the House it would create a great difficulty for the courts to interpret 
the income-tax law In practice, all Hindus would be exempted from paying any 
income-tax. It was, he said, true that the joint Hindu family was a very difficult 
unit to fit into the law and there were sometimes some anamolies, hut he felt the 
picture was overpainted by the Opposition. They generally had cases when there 
was one bread-winner in the family and others were dependent on him. Sir George 
said the present law was not the last word on the subject. 1 he whole question 
would, he said, be examined when the Income-Tax Act was next revised. 

The first amendment was rejected by 36 votes to 53 and the second was rejected 
without a division. Other clauses of the Finance Bill were carried without further 
discussion after which the House adjourned. 

president’s ruling on official amendment. 

On the 28th MARCH \ the President gave a ruling on the point of 
order raised by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar against Sir George Schuster’s 
motion for the restoration of the salt duty. He said that Mr. Iyengar’s 
arguments were ingenious and if the President were touphold his contention 
then the Governor-General must, in every case^ make his recommendation 
in anticipation of the Assembly making certain amendments : in a Bill 
and had no power to recommend a Bill after a particular amendment was 
made. That is to say, such a recommendation must invariably be made before 
the Bill eras taken up for consideration Clause by clause. But the object of the 
rule was to empower the Governor-General to make a recommendation whenever, 
in hb^yfaion, the Assembly had gone wrong in any matter during the progress 

At the same time the President could not understand either the necessity or 
the pro priet y of the provision that the member-ia-charge could ask the Assembly 

10 which some amendment had beau carried by 
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the Assembly and the Governor-General had on that basis made the recommenda- 
tion. In such cases the rule provided th'at the member-in-charge might move an 
amendment to bring the Bill into the form recommended. The President ruled Sir 
G. Schuster’s amendment in order. (Applause). 

RESTORATION OF SA1.T DUTY. 

Sir George Schuster then moved an .amendment fi»r the restoration of 
the salt duty. He pointed out that the loss, if this was not done, would be Rs. 
65 lakhs. It would also cause serious inconvenience. Government were in entire 
sympathy with the arguments of the Opposition that the reduction of the duty 
was meant for the benefit of the poorer classes, but a reduction of four annas in 
the duty per maund only meant an advantage of one pie per seer to the consumer. 
Such a reduction will not be beneficial to the consumer, especially when Govern- 
ment had no control over the retail prices ; a matter which would be enquired into. 

Government preferred to adopt the other course of utilising Rs. 65 lakhs 
on objects beneficial to the poor. But if the Assembly refused to accept the 
amendment, then Government would have only to effect cuts on items of 
beneficial expenditure because it was too late to make any alteration in other 
directions. 

MR. Srinivasa Iyengar entered an emphatic protest against the course 
adopted by Government and pleaded for votes to be cast against the amendment. 
He failed to see how an amendment providing an insignificant sum of Rs. 65 lakhs 
was necessary other for the safety, or the tranquillity, or the interests of 
British India, and how there would be disorder, or unsafety, if the inconspicuous 
reduction was not restored. He criticised the plea of Government that the 
Assembly must trust to Government’s discretion of spending on what they thought 
were objects beneficial to the poor. Sir George Schuster was new to the House 
and the country, but he had already begun to demand from the Assembly ab- 
solute obedience to the decrees of the Executive. The Assembly had, however, 
learnt to be impervious to the arts of rhetoric and diplomacy m which Govern- 
ment were experts. He charged every member who had voted for the reduction 
on the last occasion to vote against the new amendment. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar regretted the procedure adopted by Government, and 
now that the President’s ruling had upheld that procedure, the speaker appealed 
to Government not to resort to it frequently. Because it meant that even if the 
House spent ten days in fully considering a measure, the Governor-General, 
merely on the advice of his Cabinet, could ask the Assembly, during the piogress 
of the Bill, to do the exact contrary of what the House had done. This practice 
was meant not to develop a sense of responsibility, but to take away even the 
little sense of responsibility the House felt. 

Mr. Jayakar emphasised that the omy way to develop a sense of responsibility 
in the House was to give its decision as much finality as possible. 

The Governor-General could have adopted two other courses ; namely, 
certification or approaching the Upper House. Both these courses had in them 
an element of compensation, but there was no such compensation in the course 
adopted by Government. He informed the House that his party had, after full 
deliberation, decided not to resort to any course likely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment Their vote on the salt duty was thus against a reduction but the. Finance 
Member’s arguments were on old ground and no cause had been shown which could 
make the Assembly change its view. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar said that he did not stand up deliberately when the Governor- 
General’s message was read by the Chair because he anticipated what it would 
contain. The course adopted was disrespectful to the House, and unfair to the 
other House on whom time had been weighing heavily and to whom it would have 
been some kindness to give a little business. 

Mr. Kelkar was proceeding in this strain when the President asked him to 
leave the other House alone. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : They did not leave us alone. 

Mr. Kelkar continuing said that Government had deprived the House of the 

32 
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opportunity of converting the other House to its view. He hoped that the Finance 
Member did not mean that a sense of responsibility was shown only by always 
saying “ditto” to all the proposals of the Finance Bill and asked the Finance 
Member to behave as a well-meaning stranger now that the family had united 
to vote together. 

MR. Fazal Rahimtoolah did not agree that Government had adopted the 
wrong procedure. On the other hand, he welcomed the opportunity provided 
to test the sense of responsibility of the House so that those who thought the 
Assembly was right could again reject Government’s motion, while those who 
considered that they were fallible could do otherwise. 

SIR Hugh Cocke said that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had throughout em- 
phasised that such an extraordinary step could not be justified in the interests 
of tranquility, but the actual words were “the tranquility, safety or interests of 
the country.” Who could deny that the interests of the country required the salt tax 
to be restored ? The vote on the salt tax was no more than a gesture of the kind 
previously made which could not be taken seriously. 

Mr. Jayakar ought to have known that the vote would embarrass Govern- 
ment. He hoped, for the sake of the dignity of the House, that members would 
not anticipate the messages of the Governor-General and not stand up. 

Mr. Munshi told the story of an official who described the Assembly as “a 
monkey house” in order to show the regard they had for the House. 

The President wanted to know the name of the official. 

Mr. Munshi promised to communicate the name privately to the Chair. 

Proceeding Mr. Munshi said that that was the mentality of the official benches, 
and there was, therefore, nothing strange in the action of Government in advising 
the Governor-General to recommend the restoration of the salt duty. 

Here Mr. Munshi was greeted with cries of “No, no” from the official benches. 

Mr. Munshi : Is there no member of the Government who had called the 
Assembly “a monkey house ?” 

Home Member : No member of the Government has done so. 

Mr. Munshi : The leader of the House is ill-informed. 

Concluding, Mr. Munshi said that if Government wanted to help Mr, 
Srinivasa Iyengar’s independence movement they could not have done better 
than what they did yesterday by asking the Governor-General to make a 
recommendation against the unanimous verdict of the House. 

Mr. YakIN Khan felt that the remark of the official who described the 
Assembly “a monkey house” ought to have been treated as a joke by Mr. Munshi. 
He held that the Governor-General had shown great consideration for the House 
by giving it another opportunity to exhibit its great sense of responsibility. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar held that the entire scheme of rules was in- 
consistent with the Montford constitution. The rule under which Government’s 
point of view had been uphold by the Chair was ultr < vires of the Government 
of India Act and would no doubt be challenged in a High Court. He held tha- 
Government had acted most unwisely. As for the Finance Member he had made 
so many promises this year, that he would not be able to fulfil them in his five 
years term of office, apart from those promises which he would hereafter make. 

The House, as representing the tax payer, could not accept the humiliating 
position. Moreover Rs. 65 lakhs was not such a formidable figure as could 
not be managed. There was the Army Expenditure, the economy under which 
could be utilised for this purpose. There were so many reserves. 

The speaker did not agree with the Finance Member that the salt tax proceeds 
should be utilised for beneficial expenditure. 

On the other hand the salt tax should be the financial reserve for an emer- 
gency and not a financial reservoir for development expenditure. 

Mr. Acharya speaking in the interest of the Governn* ht declared that in 
order to avoid the trouble of finding Rs. 65 lakhs, Government had earned the 
odium of the whole country at a time when the members were shortly going before 
their electorates. No action of the authorities would have irritated the electorates 
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to a greater extent than the one under discussion. It would create the feeling 
that Government was bent on flouting public opinion in the country. 

MR. NEOGY joined the protest against the procedure adopted by the 
Government in forcing the Assembly to vote against its own previous judg- 
ment. He quoted from the proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 1 * 
report and the House of Commons debate to show that the Governor-General's 
extraordinary powers were to be used only in essential cases arising out of 
grave emergency. He contended that such a state of affairs had not arisen now, 
justifying the Governor-General's action. Though Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
remained neutral when the salt tax was reduced to sixteen annas, if he were 
present to-day, he would certainly have joined in upholding the dignity and self- 
Tespect of this House. 

Mr. LalcHAND Navalrai regretted that Sir George Schuster was getting 
acclimatised to the Indian atmosphere 1 athei too early. He endorsed the opinion 
of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the procedure adopted by Government was objec- 
tionable and uncalled for. 

Sir George Schuster wanted to reply and sought the President's permissioii. 
The President regretted that the movei of an amendment had no right ot 
reply and permission to reply could not be given without thereby creating a 
precedent. 

Sir George Schuster's amendment restoring the salt duty was carried by 46 
against 41 votes amidst cheers. 

The Finance Bill passed. 

After the salt tax was restored, the Finance Bill entered the third reading stage 
Mr. Kelkar severely criticised Government’s conduct in forcing down the 
Assembly's throat a rate of taxation against which it had deliberately voted. This 
had led him now to vote against the Finance Bill though, in other circumstance, 
he might have supported the passage of the Bill. 

Munshi Iswar Saran also remarked that he felt bound to vote against the 
Bill because of Government’s mistake in adopting an unwarranted procedure. 
He charged Government with not having fulfilled its undertaking in respect of 
reforms for the Frontier. No other speeches were m »de against the Finance Bill. 

Sir George Schuster replying pointed out that normally the loss to the 
revenues as a result of the Assembly's reduction of the salt duty from twenty to 
sixteen annas would mean not Ks. 65 lakhs (which might be the figu.e for the 
next financial year) but Rs. 14 * lakhs. Already there was a deficit in the budget 
of Rs. 140 lakhs made up of Rs. 90 lakhs as mentioned by Government, plus on 
postal cash certificates. If the salt tax amendment moved by Government had 
not been carried the situation would have been very difficult, if not desperate. 
Hence it was that Government in the interests of the country thought it necessary 
to move an amendment for its restoration. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and others had argued that this action of Government 
meant denying to the Opposition any chance of a feeling of real responsibility. 
But Government could not, under the present constitution, share their responsi- 
bility for carrying on the public business with the members of the Opposition, 
especially when, as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar stated, they were out not to help the 
Government but to make difficult for them to carry on the administration 

Under the present constitution there was no chance for the members opposite 
to be called upon to come over here and make good their policy. (Hear, heitr). 

Mr. Navalrai : When is the better constitution coming ? 

Sir G. Schuster : Let us face facts as they are. We have done no more 
than act in the best interests of the country by bringing in an amendment for 
the restoration of the Salt Tax which has been accepted. Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar has twitted me for having made promises which he thought would take 
ten years to make good. I have made only one promise and that is of serving 
the best interests of India. 

The Finance Bill was then passed by 50 against 39 votes, Congressmen and 
Nationalists generally voting against it. 
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TkePvbUc Safety BOL 

After the Finance Bill had been passed Mr. Patel said that if the House wanted 
to proceed with the Public Safety Bill, he was entirely in their hands. 

In the absence of Mr. Crerar, Sir B. L. Mittrr, the Law Member, moved 
for consideration of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He apologised 
for die absence of the Home Member who was down with fever. He explained 
the changes made in the Select Committee and emphasised that the Bill was 
purely preventive and designed to remove British communists. 

A voice : Is that the object of the Bill ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : The object is to turn out British communists from the 
country whose object is, directly or indirectly, to subvert the existing form of 
Government Sir B. L. Mitter assured the House that the Bill was limited only to those 
Communists who were out to overthrow the existing form of Government by 
violent means and not against any legitimate political movement like the Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : What about non-violent Communists ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : They will get a safe home in India so long as they continue 
to be non-violent 

Mr. Jayakar suggested the postponement of consideration of the Bill. He 
said that the ordinary law had been found adequate to bring Communists to trial as 
in the Meerut case. Secondly, the debate on this Bill was bound to refer to 
matters which were svb ju dice (Hear, hear). The very reason why the Viceroy 
had disallowed the adjournment motion held good against debating this Bill, 
Moreover Government’s hand would be strengthened at the Simla session by the 
facts regarding the conspiracy which might be established during the trial. 

Sir B. L. Mitter regretted that he could not accept Mr. Jayakar’s suggestion. 

The President said that Mr Jogiah had given notice of a regular motion 
that consideration of the Bill be postponed, which the House had better consider 
at the next sitting. The House then adjourned till 2nd April. 

Prwiftst Holds up the Safety Bill. 

On the 2nd APRIL, the President made a statement on the Public 
Safety Bill asking Government to postpone consideration of the Bill pending the 
Meerut trial. Mr. Patel said : 

"Before I ask the House to resume the debate on the motion that the Public 
Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, I 
should like to mahe a few observations as to the difficulty I feel and I am sure 
the House must also fed, in the matter. 

"Since we met 1 have been at some pains to examine, study and compare the 
speeches made by the leader of the House from time to time on the Public Safety 
Bill on the one hand, and tbe complaint lodged by the Crown against 31 persons 
in a Meerut Court As a result of my labours I found that the fundamental 
basis for the Public Safety Bill was virtually identical with the case against the 
31 accused, in one tbe Member-in-charge asks this House and in the other the 
Crown will ask the judge and the jury to hold that 

“(1) There is in existence a powerful propagandist organisation called the 
Communist International in Russia whose aim is to overthrow and destroy the 
existing social and economic order, as well as all forms of government through- 
out the world, by a general strike and armed uprising in accordance with the 
programme which it has outlined. 

"(2) In 1920-21 the said organisation resolved to establish a branch in India 
and, in pursuance of that resolution, an organisation and its agencies are at 
work in this country in preparing, practising, and propagating doctrines and 
pursuing activities directed towards the ond they have in view. 

"(3) The movement in India has received a good deal of stimulus by the 
arrival of a foreign communist, named Campbell, in 1925*26 who, for tbe first 
time, started a workers* and peasants* party in India in a really active form in 
pursuance of the programme of the Communist International and, after his 
removal from India, two other British Communists (who, I understand, are among 
the accused in the Meerut case) came and have been continuously carrying on, 
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in conjunction with an increasing body of associates (some of whom, perhaps* 
are among the accused in that case) incessant activities for over a year and a half 
in furtherance of the said programme. 

11 Hon. members are aware that the rules of business of this House provide 
that no question shall be asked, nor any resolution moved or motioniorad- 
journment made, in regard to any matter which is under adjudication by a court 
of law having jurisdiction over any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 

“It has been further provided by Standing Order No. 20 that a member shall 
not be allowed, whilst speaking on any motion, either on a bill or any other 
measure, to refer to any matter or fact on which a judicial decision is pending. 

“To put in briefly, the House is not allowed to refer to or discuss any matter 
which is subjudice on the ground that any such reference or decision might 
prejudice the pending case. The question therefore arises whether it is possible 
for this House to discuss the motion that the Public Safety Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration without referring to or dir 
cussing any of the matters subjudice in the Meerut trial. 

“1 think there can be no t*o opinions that a real debate on the Bill is not 
possible without an extensive reference and discussion of most of the matters 
that are subjudice. In fact, 1 am clearly of opinion that these are the only 
matters that could be relevant to the issues involved in the Bill and anything else 
would, strictly speaking, be irrelevant but, under the standing order above referred 
to, the Chair would be bound to rule out all such reference and discussion and 
this would make a debate on the Bill impossible. 

“Perhaps the Chair might not mind some casual reference here and there of 
some of those matters during the debate but, in this particular case, it would be 
necessary for Hon. members to make repeated references and also to discuss the 
merits of these matters. 

“Besides, the acceptance of the Bill would mean, practically, the acceptance of 
the fundamental basis of the case for it and the rejection of the bill would mean 
the rejection of that basis and, in either case, such a course is bound to affect 
prejudicially the case for the prosecution or for the defence in the Meerut trial, 
as the case may be. 

“I do not think, in these circumstances, I can legitimately allow Government 
to proceed further with this Bill at this stage. I am sure that the unanimous 
opinion of the House is that we should say or do nothing here calculated to 
prejudice the Meerut trial one way or the other. 

“I have m the circumstances decided, instead of giving any ruling, to advise 
Government themselves, in the first instance, to consider the observations 1 have 
made and the difficulties I have pointed out and postpone the Bill pending the 
Meerut trial or, if they attach greater importance to passing this Bill at this 
juncture, to withdraw the Meerut case and then proceed further with the Bill. 
(Opposition cheers). 

“I know that the consideration of this question must naturally take some little 
time and 1 have, therefore, decided to ask Government to take up the considera- 
tion of the Trams Disputes Bill in the meantime 1 ’. 

Mr. J. Crkrar agreed to take up the Trades Disputes Bill to enable him to 
place the suggestion of the President before the Government of India for con- 
sideration, but could not say what Government’s view would be. He pointed 
out that it would be dangerous to public inteiests to postpone further consideration 
of the Bill. 

President Patel remarked that he would await the decision of the Government 
before giving his ruling. 

EMIGRATION POLICY. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai next moved for the election of a panel of 16 membersof the 
Assembly to serve on the Standing Emigration C ommittee. 

Mr. K. C. Roy ( nominated non-official ) in opposing the motion, said that the 
constitution cl the Committee was a great handicap to members of the Assembly* 
He felt sme that no seU*iet pec ling member will consent to be elected in the 
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m inner suggested by Mr. Bajpai. The Committee was to be a purely departmental 
committee to advise the department concerned. His own experience was that 
the Committee was always consulted on questions of secondary importance, while 
important questions were always carried through the back-door. He instanced 
the case of the Hilton-Young Commission's report with recommendations which 
were of vital importance to India. In this case no opportunity was given to the 
House to discuss the report and the report was brought before the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee by the back-door. 

Another case of that nature was the Cape Town Agreement The Agreement 
itself was based on the principle accepted by the Imperial Conference of 1918 
where the right of citizenship in His Majesty's Dominions was granted to Indians. 
What had the Emigration Committee done in the matter. Mr. Roy held that it 
did nothing. He felt that the time had come to review the whole situation which 
only the Legislature could do, and not a purely departmental committee. Lastly 
Mr. Roy objected to the constitution of the Committee on the principle of selec- 
tion from a panel of members of the Assembly. It was, he said, the right of the 
Legislative Assembly to be the final judge on matters affecting the future emigration 
policy of the Government of India. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU, supporting Mr. Roy, said that he always objected to 
the sysiem of indirect election. He made it dear that either on the proposed 
committee, or on any other committee the Congress Party will not seek election if 
it was through selection from a panel elected by the House. 

Mr. Bajpai, replying to the debate, said that he was taken by surprise, for never 
in his experience in the House did he know of any objection taken on indirect 
election. On the other hand the House gave a verdict in favour of indirect election 
in 1924 when a debate on the question was initiated by Mr. K. C. Neogy. It was 
a question of principle, and he could not off hand commit the Government to any 
one point of view. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Roy Mr. Bajpai reminded the House that 
the Kenya Commission's report was discussed by the Emigration Committee and 
the question of sending a deputation to South Africa was also decided by the same 
Committee. It was wrong to say that only questions of secondary importance were 
placed before the Committee for discussion. 

Mr. Roy : You ought to consult the Legislative Assembly and not a purely 
departmental committee. Mr. Bajpai referred to the Hilton-Young Commission’s 
report and said that the Government had consulted the leaders of important parties 
and he did not know in what better way they could have ascertained the wishes of 
the House. Government, he said, had not adopted any back-door policy to get 
the < ommission’s report adopted. He reminded the House that the Government 
of the Colonies were very touchy. 

The Government of India, he said, never believed in a hush-hush policy, and 
if after they had taken action on the report the House felt that there was room for 
improvement, Government will, he said, afford an opportunity to the House to 
discuss the report. 

Referring to the question of the emigration policy of the Government of India, 
Mr. Bajpai said that the Government were considering the whole question. He 
app eal ed to *h» House not to deprive the Government of the benefit of eliciting 
the opinion of the House through the proposed committee. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatoolla : —Why not elicit the opinion of the House on the 
floor of the House ? 

The House divided and the motion of Mr. Roy was rejected by 45 votes to 4 *- 
ROAD COMMITTER 

Sir B. N. Mitia next moved for the election of a panel of 12 members to 
serve on the Road Committee. He said the motion was the result of the 
recommendations of the Road Committee which had proposed the election of 
members of the Committee through a panel of the Assembly. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, whose motion in the first Assembly was responsible for 
the setting up of departmental committees, said that the Assembly had throughout 
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Hood for elected committees and not for a panel of committees from which the 
Government were to select members to sit on committees. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, chairman of the Road Committee, explained that the 
interpretation which the Government were putting on the term “departmental 
committee” was not present in the minds of the Road Committee who thought 
of an elected committee, and not a panel for the committee. 

Dewan Chamanlal, a member of the Road Committee, endorsed Mr. Jayakar’s 
observations and stood for election in the same manner as the Standing Finance 
Committee was elected. 


Sir B. N. Mitra said that the Standing Finance Committee was a body com- 
posed by the Assembly, while a departmental committee was constituted out of a 
panel chosen by both Houses. 

The House divided and Sir B. N. Mitra’s motion was defeated by a majority 
of one vote, 46 members voting and 47 against the motion. Mr. Jayakar remained 

neutral „ „ 

Sir B. N. Mitra on hearing of the result of the voting informed the Hnuse 
that as a consequence of the Assembly’s decision there will be no member* A the 
Assembly on the committee. 


The Trades Disputes Bill. 


Sir B. N. Mitra next moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s Report 
on the Trades Disputes Bill. He said the Select Committee upheld the principles 
underlying the bill, but had made some changes in detail which lie did not wholly 
like. He had, however, agreed to accept these changes in the hope that an effec- 
tive machinery to settle industrial disputes would be devised. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the House did not expect the Bill to be taken up 
to-day as they all thought the Public Safety Bill will be taken up. He suggested 
the postponement of the consideration of the Bill till next day. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah supported this suggestion. But when this suggestion was 
not acceptable Mr. Jogiah moved that the consideration of the Bill he adjourned 
till the Whitley Commission had reported. Mr. Jogiah said he would have to refer 
to tiie activities of those connected With the Meerut conspiracy case as they were 
connected with the labour movement. 

The President said he could not allow any reference to a matter which was 
sub-judice. 

Sir. B. N. MITRA opposed the motion of Mr. Jogiah which was put to the 
vote and lost without a division. 


DEWAN CHAMANLAL opposing the Bill said that while the whole Trade Union 
Movement was convinced of the need of legislation for the pievcntion and settle- 
ment of trades disputes, it was also convinced that the two extraneous principles of 
a penal character which were introduced in the Bill would, far from preventing 
disputes, increase the number of labour disputes. Dewan Chamanlal challenged 
Sir B. N. Mitra to show if any Trade Union, affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress, supported the measure. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I do not accept the position that the Trade Union Congress 
is representative of the Trade Union Movement in India. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Why then do you accept its nomination in sending 
delegates to Geneva ? Sir. B. N. Mitra : No. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Give me one instance during the last five years when 
the recommendation of the Trade Union Congress was not accepted. He next 
stated that the Indian National Congress held at Calcutta also issued a mandate 
to Congress members to oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Continuing, Dewan Chamanlal said that Labour was totally uniepresentcd 
m the House and it was but fair that those whose future destiny they were going 
*?. dodde should be consulted in the matter. If for no other reason than for 
opinion on the question of picketing, Government should circulate 
the Bill. Dewan Chamanlal next quoted workers’ opinions in the Bill and said they 
were unanimous that the penal clauses of the Bill should be deleted as they were 
wgwrded as harsh and one-sided. 
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While Dewan Chamanlal was quoting these opinions Sir B. N. Mitra said 
he had read them all to which the Speaker replied that he regretted that even then 
the Member for Labour was not moved in favour of the circulation of th - Bill. 

Government, Dewan Chamanlal said, proved no case for rushing the Bill 
through this session of the Assembly. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay said the stage to adduce the arguments which Dewan 
Cham an lal had done was when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. He, 
as the president of the Committee, assured the House that the discussions in the 
committee were far from being acrimonious. On the other hand he never had 
the pleasure of presiding over a committee which showed better feelings. Dewan 
Chamanlal was given every opportunity to put forward his case which was heard 
with the greatest attention. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

On the 3rd APRIL , Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, resuming discussion on the 
Trades Disputes Bill, concluded his speech by opposing the Bill which he said, 
would make slaves of 2 7 lakhs of workers. 

He characterised the Bill as reactionary and inhuman and against the spirit 
of the time, calculated to inaugurate the system of forced labour and to give a 
charter to the employers to tyrannise over workmen and prevent them from 
fighting for the liberty of their country by taking away their personal liberty. 
He, therefore, opposed all the clauses of the measure. 

MR. Srinivasa Iyengar supported, circulation of the motion. The working 
classes were not represented in this Assembly and Mr. Joshi, who could speak 
with authority on this subject, was unfortunately absent. A Labour government 
might come into power in England as the result of the general election in 
Britain. The working classes in India were not well organised nor was their 
conclusion satisfactory. The level of their wages was low. It would be wise on 
the part of Government to make this bill a first class electoral issue. 

The bill had been modelled on the English law. The conditions in India 
differed from the conditions in England. Heavy, therefore, was the responsibility 
of those who wanted immediate consideration of the Bill. Provincial Councils 
should be consulted before proceeding with a measure of such far-reaching 
consequences. It was a really repressive kind of legislation and the first part 
was but a camouflage to cover the mischievous clauses fr>'m 15 to 18. 

The Government of India was unsympathetic towards labour whose complaint 
that the bill was being rushed through was legitimate. It was gratifying that an 
employer of labour like Mr. Birla, who was a member of the Select Committee, 
had in his dissenting minute opposed the second part of the Bill. Unless the 
working classes had the legal right to strike, how were they to make their 
grievances felt by an unsympathetic capitalist or by Government. He would not 
deprive even a scavenger of the elementary right to strike. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava characterised the Bill as a political measure and 
not a genuine trades disputes bill. He was surprised to find Government opposed 
even to its circulation. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer agreed with Mr. Bhargava and said that the Bill should be 
consigned to the waste-paper basket as it was an attack on labour which was 
gaining strength all over the world. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya referred to the improvements made in the Select 
Committee in order to make the Bill more acceptable and urged the Opposition 
and labour leaders to pass the measure and bring; in an amending bill, if neces- 
sary, after gaining experience of the working of the Bill. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt considered the Bill to be an invasion on individual 
rights and after a critical analysis of its clauses dismissed the Bill as reactionary. 

Mr* Fazal Rahimtullah said that no case was made out for the re-circulation 
of the Bill. He appealed to the House to co-operate with the Government when 
such a co-operation was for the betterment of the country. (A voice : What is 
the hurry in passing the Bill ? ) 

Mr. Faxal Rahimtullah : The hurry is we want to stop the Congress leaders 
rom exploiting Labour in India. (Laughter and applause). 
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Mr. Kelkar, he said, had accused Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas of in- 
difference. Mr. Faxal Rahimtullah contended that Sir Purshotamdas was a busy 
man and could not wait because the Congress obstruction prolonged the Assembly 
session. It was the Bombay commercial community which urged the Government 
to forward this piece of legislation. 

Sir Purshotamdas had advocated the passage of the Bill during the last session 
of the Assembly. Any changes which the House considered necessary In the Bill 
could be made during the consideration of the clauses. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, speaking as one of the signatories to the Select Committee's 
report, said that the Bill was amended with three principles in view, namely, the better- 
ment of labour, the betterment of industry, and the betterment of society. The 
select Committee had improved the Bill considerably and had deliberately stated 
that there was no case for a re-publication of the Bill, No minute of dissent either 
suggested re-circulation, nor had any newspaper or public organisation made this 
suggestion. Why not, he ask?d, have the Bill to lay the foundation of a proper 
Trade Union Movement in India ? There would be time enough to improve the 
Bill, the life of which was limited to five years. 

Mr. Roy said he was responsible for the inclusion of lawyers in the proposed 
court of inquiry. Mr. Roy particularly approved of the clause dealing with 
public utility services and felt that the Bill would have been incomplete without this 
provision and without making strikes and lock-outs illegal. 

He referred to the views expressed on the Bill by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and said that the Assembly would have a chance to change the clau 
ses of the Bill by amendments The bill, according to him, was a beneficial measure. 
He was sure that Sir B. N Mitra would not have been the author of the Bill if it hit 
Labour (Applause). 

Mr. Nklkanta Das felt that capitalists had come out with the truth when 
Mr. Fazal Rahimatullah said that the object of the Bill was to stop the exploitation of 
labour by the Congress. It has been the policy of the (lovcrnment, he said, to 
keep the people half-starved, so that they could never think of Swaraj. The basic 
principle of Indian life was, therefore, the struggle for Swaraj and it was idle to 
talk that they could have water-tight compartments for politics and labour. What 
they should stop was the economic exploitation of Labour which was in progress 
in the country. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that there was not much substance in most of the opposi- 
tion speeches. He regretted that the House had adopted the unusual course of a 
dilatory motion after the principles of the bill have been accepted and in the face 
of the unanimous recommendations of the Select Committee that the Bill 
should not be materially altered to require recirculation. All the important 
organisations in India had expressed their opinions on the Bill as a result of 
wide circulation. 

The Select Committee consisted of the representatives of all shades of opinion 
and 14 out of the 19 members, including Mr. G. D. Birla, voted for clause 15. 
Thirteen members voted for clause 16. 

Sir B. N. Mitra quoted from the League of Nations manual to show that 
there was no attempt to take away the elementatry right of the worker to strike. 
He said that the provisions incorporated in the bill were not copied from the anti-strike 
law of England alone, but of other countries of the world as well. Concluding he 
declared : Do net impute motives to me. My withers are wholly wrung and I hope 
the house will vote for the consideration of the Bill. 

v Dewan Chamanlal’s motion for re-circulation of the Bill was lost by 60 votes 
against 41, The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 59 votes 

against 4a 

Dewan CkaiianLal then moved for an amendment of clause two (definition 
danse) that no official financier, director of a joint stock company or a landholder 
uould be the chairman of the arbitration board. The Law Member remarked that 
P ® ■pendment would make the clause unworkable as it was very difficult to define 
uuhviduals sought to be excluded. The amendment was rejected. The bouse then 
adjourned. 
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Official statement on the safety Bill. 

On the 4th APRIL, immediately after the President took the chair, Mr 
Crerar rose to make a statement on the Public safety Bill. He said 

“You drew (he attention, Sir, of Government last Tuesday to certain difficul- 
ties which you felt in connection with the further discussion in this house of the 
Public Safety Bill. I understand your difficulty, put shortly is that, the case for 
tiie BHl and the case for the prosecution in the Meerut conspiracy case are substanti- 
ally the same. Therefore, it is not possible to argue the case for the Bill without, 
arguing the case for the prosecution and making statements which are likely to 
prejudice the trial. 

“You also suggested, if I understand you aright, that apart from the actual dis- 
cussion in the House, if the House accepts the Bill it will prejudice the trial. You 
doubt whether, in these circumstances, in the discharge of the power that you 
conceive the Chair to posses, you can allow Government to proceed further with 
the Bill at this stage and you have accordingly advised Government either to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the Meerut trial or withdraw the Meerut case 
and then proceed with the Bill. 

“Government have given their very careful consideration to these views. It 
appears to them that they rest, in part, on a misunderstanding of the facts and, in 
part, on a misconception of the powers conferred upon the President by the rules 
and standing order of this chamber. 

“With regard to the first point, Government in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities, are entitled to ask this House to entrust them with certain powers. For 
this purpose they do not require to refer to any detailed allegations which will be 
for the adjudication of the court and they are of opinion that nothing need be said 
which would prejudice the matter which is before the Meerut court, namely whether 
the 31 accused persons, 01 any them, have entered into a conspiracy to deptive 
the King-Emperor of his sovereignty of Biitish India. 

“The principle of the Bill has already been subjected to a most comprehensive 
discussion in two sessions and has recently been .{finned by the House by a substantial 
majority. The primary matter now before the House is the consideration of the 
changes of detail made by the Select Committee in respect of the adequacy or 
reasonableness of the powers to be conferred and amendments of which Hon. 
Members have given notice. It does not appear to Government that a discussion 
of these matters, with due regard to the observance of the rules prohibiting lefer- 
ence to facts on which a judicial decision is pending, need not cause any inconveni- 
ence to the House of embarrassment to the Chair in maintaining the rule. 

“This view is reinforced by the fact that you. Sir, found no occasion, when the 
Law Member moved on inarch 28 last that the Bill, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee, be taken into consideration, to object to anything that was then said on 
behalf of Government on the ground that it infringed the provisions of Standing 
Order 29. 

“The point, however, to which Government attach the greatest importance is 
that, in their opinion, neither the legislative rules nor the standing order conter on 
the President the powers, which you apparently claim, of refusing to allow further 
discussion of the Bill on the grounds suggested. Rules, 8, 12 and 23, on which you 
appear to rely, do not relate to the discussion of Bills or of their contents being 
restricted but to questions, resolutions and motions for adjournment. 

“In the case of a Bill, the relevant powers of the President in (he matter of 
debate are contained in Standing Order 29. It is his duty to see that the directions 
laid down therein are observed. The power vested in him is to be exercised for the 
control of individual members while speaking and cannot be employed for the pur- 
pose of preventing Givermnent business from being transacted. 

“As I have already indicated Government will give every assistance to the Presi- 
dent in ensuring that, on their part, the rule which prohibits reference to matters of 
fact on which the judicial decision is pending, is not violated and they have every 
conndenceHhat you will be able to regulate the debate in accordance with the rules 
of the House, 
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“But they must repeat that, in their opinion, no rule of standing order of this 
chamber authorises the President to decide whether Government should or should 
not be allowed to proceed with the - legislation which it desires to submit for the 
consideration of this House in a case where all the requirements of the rules and 
standing orders preliminary to the moving of a motion have been fulfilled, as they 
have been in respect of this Bill, and must make it plain that Government would re- 
gard any such claim as incompatible with the undoubted discretion of Government 
under the constitution to decide what legislation they shall ask the House to pass, 
and when and the equally undoubted right of this House to decide whether it will 
discuss and pass the legislation so placed before it. 

“The House is now seized of the Bill and 1 submit that it is beyond the powers 
of the Chair to withhold the Bill from consideration. In the circumstance you wilf 
understand that Government regret to find themselves unable to accept either of 
the alternative suggestions you put before them. Th-y regard the passing of the 
Bill as a matter of urgent importance to enable them to fulfil their responsibilities 
for the government of the country and they could not contemplate the withdrawal of 
the criminal case, the decision of which they regard as essential in public interest 

“The submission of Government, therefore, is that in accordance with the • uies 
of the house you should direct the House to proceed, as soon as may be, with the 
consideration of the Public Safety Bill”. 

Pandit Matilal Nehru, supported by Sir Darcy Lindsay and Pandit Malaviya 
wanted time to consider the long and learned statement oi the Home Member and 
express their views before the I 'resident gave his ruling. 

The President agreed with the party leaders and asked the Home Member 
to circulate copies of his statement so as to unable the President to give his consi- 
dered opinion. 

Mr. Crerar promise d to circulate copies to the leaders and said : — 

In that case I would make the request that, when you announce your conclu- 
sions, you will give me an opportunity of making a further statement as to the 
position of the Government. 

The President remarked : The Chair will have to consider that. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Trades Disputes Bill was then further discussed clause by clause. The 
definition of public utility service had been reached when Dewan Chamanlal 
wanted to deal with it along with Clause 1 5. He, therefore, wanted Clause 15 to be 
taken up first. 

Sir B. N. Mitra opposed the demand as he considered the disposal of Clause 
2 to be an essential preliminary disposal of the latter clauses. 

Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and Ramaswami Iyengar maintained that the inter- 
pretation of these clauses should be taken up after the substantial clauses had been 
passed. The President allowed Clause 15 to be taken up. 

Mr. V. V. JoGlAH criticised the measure as being far wider than it should have 
been. 

Dew an Chamanlal moved for deletion of clause 15 of the Bill. He described 
the Bill as “a panicky piece of legislation”. He held that the clause under discus- 
sion would take away the workers 1 right to strike. It was not, he said, practical 
politics to have a law which they could not enforce, for besides the penal clauses, 
Government, he thought, could not find accommodation in prison for the large 
number of people who may break the law. 

Lastly it was idle, in his opinion, to talk that they could find trained men to 
run any public utility service within v 5 days of a strike. If the Government, he 
said, wanted to copy the English anti-strike legislation they should first have relief 
measures like Maternity Benefit, Old age Pensions and Unemployment Doles. 

Mr. T. A. Chalmers was of opinion that clause 1 5 was entirely for the pro- 
tection of the public. He knew cases where the public, as a whole, were willing to 
forego some of their privileges if they were for general good. In this case they 
were asking the House to deprive some of the public of some of their rights in the 
, " tere * t * of sociey as a whole. Mr, Chalmers appealed to the Government to see 
that no undue hardship was Inflicted on the workmen. 
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Col. H. A. J. Gidnby told the Hoase that he bad been opposing the penal clauses 
of the Bill from the beginning, but the fact that the Raahvaymen's Federation had 
elected two Communists as their life presidents and got the Federation affiliated 
to die Communist International had made him change his mind. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar felt it useless to penalise workers after they had 
gone on strike and done the necessary mischief, in his view it was not fair on the 
part of the Government to legislate for forced labour in the country. He sugges- 
ted that the penal clauses of the Bill should be held over till the Government had 
sufficient experience of the Bill. 

Mr. J. K. Munshi thought that the clause will make strikes impossible, for the 
moment die workmen gave i $ days’ notice to their employer, the employer could 
retaliate by giving counter notice of a lock-out 

Mian Shah Nawaz opposed the amendment He held that a private right 
should not be used to inconvenience the public. 

MR. M. S. Anby said that the difficulties of the employer were the opportunities 
of the workmea and inconvenience to the public which resulted in public sympathy 
which in its turn was instrumental in bringing about a settlement advantageous to 
Labour. 

SIR Darcy Lindsay could not understand “this howl against clause 15” which 
to him was not more penal than the clause in the Post Office Act. How had, he 
asked, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a Member of the Bombay Corporation, forgotten 
that Bombay sweepers had the same penal provisions against them. 

pandit Thakurdas Hhargava said that no cause was made out for depriv- 
ing the workmen of the right to strike. He agreed that some such provision as 
provided in clause 15 was necessary in public utility services. In the absence 
of other provisions found in the laws of other countries in the Bill, clause 15 was 
unacceptable to him. 

5 ir B. N. Mitra pointed that there were two cases in which penal provisions 
contained in the municipal laws were utilised. He had already shown that there 
was no inherent right to strike. The right to cease work was inherent in the right 
to work. But the right to strike was not inherent. [Colonel Gidney : Don’t 
they cease work when they strike ? ] 

Sir B. N. Mitra. The right to strike is denied to workers in public utility servi- 
ces in other countries. The only way in which workmen could improve their 
condition was to secure the goodwill of the society by their good behaviour 
towards it. 

Dewan Chamanlal’s motion for deletion of clause 1 5 from the Bill was lost by 
38 votes against 55. 

DEW an Chamanlal next moved for the deletion of clause 16 of the Bill. He 
said that the clause was intended to make general and sympathetic strikes illegal. 
Legislation preventing such strikes, which was passed in England, had been regard- 
ed as the most deadly weapon in the hands of employers. 

Dealing with sympathetic strikes, Dewan Chamanlal said that Government did 
not realise that modern industry could not be shut up in water-tight compartments. 
One industry, say coal, was inter-dependent on another industry like railway, though 
legally both were independent of each other. Now if there was a strike in coal 
industry, and a sympathetic strike in Railways — carriers of coal — will it be, he 
asked, legal ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Yes, if the strike satisfied the conditions of the Bill. 

Dewan ( hamanlal : But that is not equitable. 

He held that the Government had not considered the serious consequences of 
one day’s general strike. He reminded the House that a similar legislation against 
sympathetic strikes was attempted in England. What was the result ? The Govern- 
ment had to give in. He warned the House that the Bill will not prevent strikes, or 
bring in an era of industrial peace but will, in his opinion, only lead to an unprece- 
dented and an undreamt of trouble in industry. The speaker said that much iwas 
taid in the Assembly yesterday, that Government were anxious to stop labour from 
bang exploited by politicians. He challenged any one to show that during the 
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On the ether hand, ihosewho profess gr^svapathy with labour end wish to 

guard it pBKj“* eacpkitatki^ were duly eqploitittg k for tbeir own selfish 

•ads. Stnkes aad direct acdoowere the sanction behind the workmen's demands 
md by the Bill Government wished to take away that right from labour. 

“There was ao greater slavery tbaa to compel a man to work against bis will' 
Every worker had a tight to coerce die Government if they w« re in the wrong and 
if his grievances were not redressed. 

‘When the Central Moslem group could coerce the Government occasional]* 
by refusing votes, when even the nominated members of the Assembly could coerce 
the Government by withholding help from Government, why should not Government 
officials coerce the Government ? “If the Law Member could not define yesterday 
who a landowner was, how much more difficult it should be to define the vague ex- 
pression, ‘severe, prolonged general hardship 1 .” 

At this stage the President adjourned the House. He informed the House that 
the Assembly's views on Mr. Crerar’s statement regarding the Public Safety Bill will 
be beard to-morrow before the debate on the Trades Disputes Bill will be resumed. 

The Safety BIO Controversy. 


On the JtM APRIL Mr. Crerar asked the precise points on which the opinions 
of members were being invited by the Chair over the Public Safety Bill controversy. 
There were two conceivable points. Firstly, whether the discussion on the bill 
should be proceeded with. This should normally be disposed of on Mr. Jogiah's 
motion so that the only point arising for opinion was the power of the Chair and 
he hoped the discussion would be limited to that. 

The President said he wanted opinions on two points. Firstly, whether it was 
possible to have a real and reasonable debate on the motion made by the Law 
Member in connection with the Bill in view of the pending prosecutions. 

The President called upon Pandit Motilal Nehru to initiate the discussion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru who was cheered by the Opposition benches, 
upheld the Presidents' contention against the progress of the Bill till the Meerut 
case was concluded. He went into an elaborate examination of the rules and 
standing orders and contended that the President was the sole judge of what was 
reasonable debate and no Government measures could be an exception to the gene- 
ral rule that there should be no infringement of the right of reasonable debate. 
The Standing Orders clearly showed that. 


The House could not adduce arguments either in favour of or against the Bill 
without infringing the rule that matters which were sub-judice should not be brought 
into debate. The present was such a case. Here was a measure which was 
affected by the very disability which was attached to the speeches of members and it 
was impossible to discuss the Bill without discussing the merits of the Meerut con- 
spiracy case. The cardinal points in that case were the existence of an 
organisation in Russia called the Communist International which aimed at an armed 
revolution and the overthrow of the existing forms of Government and, secondly, that 
the Communist International was carrying on propaganda through some agencies, 
which were mentioned, in order to fulfil that aim. Both these points were challenged 
and both these formed the basis of the charge in the Meerut case and the 
case of Government for passing the Bill. 

Hence, speaking on behalf of the entire Opposition, Pandit Motilal contended 
that the Bill could not be proceeded with when the Meerut case was pending 
and, therefore, supported the President’s contention that further progress was not 
possible. 


Sir Darcy Lindsay, Leader of the European Group, while appreciating the 
fears of Pandit Motilal that the debate might be muzzled, protested strongly against 
the President's statement which would set him up as a dictator and take away from 
the House its right to give judgment on the Bill. He held that the president could 
oot anticipate the character of the debate and, even if no debate was possible, he 
must leave the House to determine its course of action and not arbitanly deprive 
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the House of its rights. Hehopeffthe President would show continued wisdom 
by giving a ruling in favour of Government 

Sir Zulpikarali Khan, leader of the Central Moslem Block, endorsed Sir 
Darcy Lindsay’s view and warned the President against a misuse of his power, if 
the debate was not allowed according to the democratic constitutions of the world, 
its effect would be to curtail the liberty of members of the House and to strangle 
the debate arbitrarily. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar agreed with Mr. Crerar and Sir Darcy Lindsay that there 
was no standing order which gave the President power to stop a debate but they 
must proceed by implication. In Standing Order 29, namely, that when it was 
impossible, to carry on a debate without being called to order every second 
minute, the President had the right to stop such a debate which would otherwise 
be futile and a f tree. The President must possess those powers and would, no 
doubt, exercise them wisely. 

He maintained that out of six points involved in the Meerut trial, four were 
indentical with tbe case underlying the Public Safety Bill. Could then the debate 
take place without perilously infringing tbe right of real and adequate debate. 

Moreover, they being an infant body, their standing orders must be liberally 
interpreted and the Assembly must be prepared to let its liberty be regulated by the 
President The Bill for the first time made the fomenting of industrial and agrarian 
unrest an offence and, this point being also before the court, it was possible that the 
court would be' influenced adversely against the accused by the proceedings of 
this bill. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, asked the House to follow the true spii it 
of the rules and standing orders. He maintained that all the arguments and facts, 
for and against the Bill, had been canvassed in two previous debates and so it could 
not be argued that there had not been a reasonable debate. 

Mr. Rangaswami 1 yengar interrupted that the question was that there should 
be a reasonable debate on the motion before the House, namely, that the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

Sir B. L. Mitter : 1 was looking into the spirit of the expression “reasonable 
debate.” So far as the Public Safety Bill is concerned there has been a full and 
exhaustive debate. 

A voice : What about the sixty amendments on the agenda ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : Sir, no new substance and no new arguments are necessary 
in support or opposition of the Bill. Pandit Motilal has not discussed the question 
of the powers of the Chair. Probably the leader of a party which is genuinely 
opposed to arbitrary powers will not lightely surrender even to Mr. Patel. 

Pandit Motilal : I spent half an hour on that. 

The Law Member, proceeding, admitted, amid non-offleiai applause, tnat there 
might be some handicap on the House as some material upon which the Bill was 
based was almost the same as that on which the prosecution case was pending at 
Meerut. But the factors for the consideration of the House was not new. Sup- 
posing, for instance, the ordinary law was not found sufficient to deal with a certain 
sjwcies of crime in v the country and that under that law some persons were under 
trial and at the same time the crime became widespread 'and dangerous throughout 
the land and the legislature was appoached for further powers to deal with the situa- 
tion, then how could the legislature argue that, because some persons were under 
trial under the ordinary law and their case was sub judice , it would not dis- 
cuss tbe new law. That would, indeed, be denying to the legislature the power to 
legislate to deal with an emergent situation. The objection of Pandit Motilal 
would, therefore, paralyse the hands of Government and the legislature. 

I maintain that it is the easiest thing in the world to make a one hour speech 
on the second reading of the Bill without infringing Rule 29. Of course, you 
may say that there has not been a full debate, but that risk we take. 

The President : Will the Law Member state on behalf of Government 
whether they ate entitled to ask the Chair to put the motion when there can be 
no fall debate on the motion ? 
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Sir B. L. Mitter : I am not suggesting that for a single moment. But there 
can be a reasonable debate. 

Proceeding the Law Member affirmed that the legislative action was for the 
future while the object of the prosecution was to apply the existing law to the 
individuals involved. Danger was apprehended by the spread of Communist 
doctrines. Government wanted to guard against that. 

The Law Member, continuing, asserted that where a new point of order arose 
for which there was no express precedent it was not for the Speaker but for the 
House to decide. 

The President : That is news to me. Will you explain ? 

The Law Member quoted a well-known authority on the British constitution 
regarding the powers of the Speaker in support. (Applause) . The house was the 
repository of its own procedure. 

Mr. S. SRINIVAS IYENGAR said that he would discuss the matter as a lawyer and 
as a member of the Assembly. Sir Darcy Lindsay had, he said, complained t* at 
the President was becoming the dictator of the House, but Rule 15 left it cnti« K 
to the Chair to decide on every point of order and his decision was final. 

There had been several misconceptions during the debate on point. It h«tu been 
assumed that in the case of Bills there should be a separate procedure adopted 
for questions, resolutions and motions of adjournment. The speaker quoted 
from Maine's Parliamentary Practice that the procedure must he unifoim. 

Raja ghazanfarali, Secretary of the Independent Par y, regiettcd that neither 
the leader nor the deputy leader of his Party was present in the House to speak 
on the point under debate. 

The members of the Independent Party, he said, carefully considered the two 
statements and they held that the Chair was fully justified in giving a strong warning to 
the Government that the discussion on the Public Safety Bill should not in the least 
way prejudice the Meerut trial. They could not come across any rule or order 
which authorised the President to take action to hold up the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah had sent them a telegram this morning, which said : “My 
opinion is the President cannot stop further consider ation of the Bill”. Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali hoped that the President would reconsider his statement which was 
a mere advice and use his powers under Standing Order 29 to regulate the debate. 
He assured the Chair of his Party’s anxiety to maintain the dignity of the 
Chair. 

The President then called upon Mr. Crerar to sum up the discussion. 

Mr. Crerar appealed to the President not to take a course which would mean 
an invasion of the responsibilities of the Government and a very serious invasion 
of the privileges of the members of the House. 

If the view was taken that in no circumstances should this house be asked to 
legislate on matters which was for the time being sub judicc, then the Goveri ment 
of this country and of this legislature would be deprived of the means of carrying 
out one of the greatest and most fundamental responsibilities, namely, the respon- 
sibly of maintaining public security. The defence of the Realm Act and the 
Protection of Property and Person Act of 1881 w«ie pased in Parliament when 
matters that weie covered by these were before the courts. 

Dewan Chamanlal then resumed his speech on the amendment of the trades 
Dispute Bill after which the House adjourned. 

OFFICIAL DISCOURTESY TO PRESIDENT 

On the 6th APRIL^ Sir B. N. Mitra, in the absence of Mr. Crerar, 
wanted from the Chair a ruling regarding the Public Safety Bill to enable Govern- 
llien L to ^tle their business for the next week. 

The President wanted to know what business they had for the next week as 
Government had not approached him on the subject. 

. Sir & N. Mitra suggested that the House should sit from Monday next until 
toe remaining Government business was concluded. He pointed out that the 
Trades Disputes Bill still remained to be disposed of and the Council of State 
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the Council of Lute sad the Trades Disputes Bill would not become law unless 
it was passed by both the Houses. The Assembly should in any case, remain 
in session until it was known how the Bill fared in the Council of State. But how 
long the Assembly would have to sit next week depended on the President’s 
ruling about the Safety Bill 

The President : That means that the House will be kept going till Thursday 
nent Is that the position of Government ? 

Sir 3 - N. Mitra : That looks probable at the least 

The President asked the Assembly whether it was willing to sit till Thursday. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar left it to the Chair to decide whether the Assembly 
should be detained for any length of time for the purpose of such nebulous and 
theoretical Government business as might come up. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar reminded the Assembly of Mr. Creraris last 
sUtement on the subject that the only Government business was the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill and the Public Safety Bill. He did not see why there should be 
something else next week. There was not the slightest chance of the Council of 
State making any amendment to the Trades Disputes Bill. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay agreed with Government that it was not proper for the 
Assembly to be dissolved before the Council of State had finally disposed of 
such matters as were referred to it from this House. On behalf of the European 
Group he urged the President to give his ruling regarding the Safety Bill at once. 
He had cancelled his passage to England in order to remain and help the Chair, 
being one of the panel of Chairmen, with such assistance as he might render. 

The President : The Chair is obliged to the hon. member. 

It would be convenient for members to know the President’s decision at the 
earliest possible moment “We have been good friends all the time and I do 
intensely dislike lobby gossip and newspaper reports to the effect 

The President This is all irrelevant 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : The gossip is that you would defer your ruling until all 
the business of the House comes to an end. 

The President remarked something which could not be heard in the Press 
Gallery. 

The President : In all fairness the House will recognise that Government 
should tell the Chair what their plans are regarding Government business in order 
to enable the Chair to make up its mind. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : It is hardly fair to ask Government to make any state- 
ment in the event of something hypothetical happening regarding the state of 
business next week. Mr. Crerar’s previous statement clearly was that Govern- 
ment wants to continue until the whole of business is completely disposed of. It 
is not known when the Trades Disputes Bill will be disposed of in the Council of 
State. The next point is that Government cannot make any sUtement regarding 
other business or on matters arising out of that business until they are in a 
position definitely to know your ruling. 

Mr. M. Keane referred to the fact that the motion that the Public Safety 
Bill be taken into consideration had not been disposed of, as was required under 
Section 63, Government of India Act, which laid down that any motion put 
from the Chair must be decided by a majority of the House. 

The President : Mr. Keane, who is an ex-Presideat of the United Provinces 
Council, knows that so often do we propose questions from the Chair and points 
of order are raised and the original section is ruled out of order. Now, in view 
of the fact that Government are not prepared to show to the Chair the courtesy 
of disclosing what their plans are, I refrain from giving my ruling. 

The Assembly then proceeded with the Trades Disputes Bill 
Trades Disputes BUL 

P AUDIT Thakurdas Bhargava, concluding his speech, held that the clause 
armed Government with powers which made every strike illegal. 

Sut H. m. Mitra, replying to the debate, felt that the lengthy strike speeches 
by the mover of the a mendm e n t were to no purpose and had only resulted ins 
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waste of public money by prolonging the sittings of the House. 

The Bill was only for five years and could be revised if it was then found 
unworkable or defective. The Opposition had failed to realise the real object 
of Clause 16. In no way could it be described as slave legislation. Even the 
International Labour Office had held that labour did not possess the right to 
strike under all circumstances. 

SIR B. N. Mitra appealed to the Opposition to help workmen to organise 
small units of trade unions under one employer meant ultimately to be linked 
to one big trade union. The clause under discussion in a way attempted to 
thwart that upward movement of trade unionism. 

lie agreed with Colonel Gidney that one day’s general strike was not made 
illegal under the Bill as it was held it would not cause general and acute in- 
convenience to the public. 

The House rejected the amendment and accepted the original clause by 65 
votes to 42. The House then adjourned. 

On the 8 th APRIL . Mian Shah Nawaz, Col. Crawford and Mr. Arhaiya 
supported the third reading of the Bill. 

Mian Shah Nawaz felt that the Bill did not touch labour strikes at all unless 
they satisfied the condition that they were for an object other than a trade dispute 
and were calculated to inflict prolonged Hardship on the public. The speaker held 
that Government had a right to penalise strikes in the public utility services in 
order to see that trade and industry did not suddenly close down. 

Col. Crawford thought that the condition of labour in India vastly differed from 
that in the West. He personally would have welcomed a Labour Research 
Bureau instead of the proposed legislation with a view to find out the means of 
securing industrial peace. The legislation now before the House will also 
meet the case to some extent. The Speaker strongly urged that as Government 
had imposed restrictions on Labour, they should also see that their conditions of 
service were satisfactory. In conclusion, the Colonel regretted that Labour did 
not represent their case before the Simon Commission for increased representa- 
tion in the Legislature and it fell to the Europeans in the country to advocate 
their cause. 

Mr. Acharya held that the whole Bill was not condemned by the Opposition 
and in rejecting the Bill as a whole now, the House will reject also the bene- 
ficial clauses. Strikes in industries were not every day phenomena and he felt 
he Bill, in spite of the penal clauses, was in the interests of the country and labourt 
* Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, representing capitalist interests, opposed the bilL 
(Congress cheers). He said that the division on his amendment to penalise picketing 
revealed four things : Firstly, the Swarajists could walk into the Government 
lobby ; Secondly, mat Government could deliberately create a division between 
Labour and Capital. Thirdly, there was no united action between the Provincial and 
Central Governments. Fourthly, such a Government could not be trusted with the 
powers the Bill conferred. 

Mr. Chalmers : You can’t trust Government which walks into the Swarajist 
lobby? (Laughter). 

The speaker challenged the authority of the Industries Member to give any 
promise in the Select Committee against the adoption of picketing without taking 
the decision of the House. He regret' ed that Mr. Allison voted against his amend- 
ment, which vote was opposed to the view of the Bombay Government. Mr. 
Webb’s neutrality 'was more to the speaker’s liking. Finally he hoped the Govern- 

would reconsider the position and get the amendment passed in the Council 
of State as even now it was not too late. , . 

Colonel Gidney supported Mr. Rahimtullah’s point and held that the 
tme ?. .? en t against picketing was the nucleus of the Bill and anticipated the 
possibility of the Council of State making this change and the Bill returning to 
«he ( Assembly with the amendment without which there would be no check to 
exploiting Labour Unions. . . . . 

Sfar Bhupendra Nadi Mitra replying on the debate emphasised that in no 
co ®ttry t except Esthonia, was the inherent or absolute right of workers to strike 

34 
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admitted. The Bill had been limited to five years because there might be a 
change in the constitution in the meanwhile ana any new body which might be 
more representative should be given the opportunity of reconsidering this 
Legislation. Sir B. N. Mitra continuing said that he felt sure that Dewan Chamanlal 
would be the last person to incite a strike calculated to inflict general and prolonged 
hardship upon the community. 

Referring to Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah’s and other's criticisms of Government 
for no k moving amendments or supporting amendments he said that this would be 
against the spirit of compromise arrived at in the Select Committee. 

The Bombay Government supported the suggestion of a provision against 
picketing because it was thought that an opinion, which first emanated from the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber of Bombay, might find support but “let it not be 
forgotten that Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, the representative of the Chamber, 
himself decided not to pursue the matter in the Select Committee. 

Sir B. N. Mitra affirmed that the Bill was in the interests of Labour for the 
welfare of the community and the development of Trade Unions and was not a 
tragedy as described by Dewan Chamanlal. The House then divided and the Bill 
was passed by $6 votes to 38. 

House Shocked by Bombs. 

When the Trades Disputes Bill had been passed and President Patel go 
Up to give his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, two bombs fell from the gallery 
near the seat of Sir George Schuster. The House dispersed at once in panic 
Sir John Simon was in the President’s gallery when the bombs fell. Sir Georg. 
Schuster, Sir Bomanji Dalai, Messrs Raghavendra Rao and Shanker Rao were 
injured Sir Bomanji Dalai seriously. 

Three Government benches were entirely torn to pieces. Mr. S. N. Roy 
deputy secretary, Indian Committee, who was sitting in the officers’ gallery, wa, 
also hit and his hands bled profusely. 

A red pamphlet headed ‘Hindustan Socialist Republican Army notice*, signed 
by ’Balraj, Commander in Chief’, was also thrown along with the bombs. 

Two men were arrested, Batukeswara Dutt from Bengal, domiciled in 
Cawnpore, and Bhagat Singh, from the Punjab. They were reported to have con- 
fessed their guilt to the police. 

Ten minutes later the Assembly reassembled. The chamber was chocked by 
the bomb smoke. Mr. Patel adjourned the House till Thursday next. (iith.> 

The police immediately locked the entire Council house and prevented the 
movements of visitors. 

Both the accused were examined separately by police officials. Both of them 
deferred making a statement till they were examined in court The case was being 
investigated under sec. 307, I. P. C., for alleged attempted murder. 

Batukeswara Dutt was escorted under a strong police guard to the New 
Delhi police station, while Bhagat Singh was taken to the central police station 
in Chandni Chawk, Old Delhi. 

President's Ruling on Safety Bill. 

The Chamber was strongly guarded when the Assembly met on the nth APRIL • 
Before giving his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, the President made a reference 
to Monday's bomb outrage and unreservedly condemned it and expressed sym* 
pathy with those who had received injuries. 

The President, in giving his ruling, said that the Government’s statement 
was a challenge to the Chair and undermined its authority. The Law Member, 
in quoting, his authority, had left out the next sentence, that the matter was 
entirely within the discretion of the Chair whether to put it to the vote of the 
House or not He was convinced than no debate was possible on the Bill during 
the pendency of the trial and any debate on it under the circumstances would 
be a fraud and a farce. The President claimed that the Speaker exercised direct 
influence over the extent and course of legislative action in the House. The 
powers, though not expressly given, were there by implication and analogy. In 
nny case,*the Chair had inherent power and exercised such power last year in the 
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case of the Reserve Bank Bill. Therefore, he ruled the Bill out In his statement 
President Patel said 

“As a rule I have refrained from offering advice to Government in any 
matter unless they themselves sought It. Butin this particular case 1 did so in 
order to avoid a conflict between the powers of the Chair and the right of 
Government It is a matter of regret to me that Government could not see their 
way to accept the advice offered, and a conflict has thus become unavoidable. 

“Such a conflict is bound to arise under a constitution like ours, particularly 
where the Chair considers it its duty to interpret the rules and orders of the 
House with a view to prevent the powers belonging to this House passing Into 
the hands of the administration. 

•‘Speaker Onslow is reported frequently to have observed that it 
was a maxim he had often heard when he was a young man from old and 
experienced Members, that nothing tended to throw more power into the 
hands of the administration and those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons than neglect of, or departure from, these rules, that from 
the procedure, as instituted by our ancestors, operated as a check and control un 
the actions of the Ministers, and that they were in many instances a shelter and 
protection to minorities against the attempts of those in power. 

“Situated as we are in this country, the wonder is that a conflict did not 
come earlier, thanks partly to the intervention of Lord Irwin from time to time. 

“Government claim that they have an undoubted right under the constitution 
to decide what legislation they shall ask the House to pass and when That is 
no doubt true within prescribed limits, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Speaker exerts a direct influence upon the course and extent of legislative action. 

“This is what Redlich at page 142, column 2, says : But the most importan 
function discharged by him (the Speaker), that which gives him his chief political 
influence, is that of being the sole and final judge of whether any motion or 
amendment is in order or not. By virtue of the traditional and incomparable 
authority which is conceded him by all parties in the House, immense power is 
thus placed in his hands, and under certain circumstances he may exert a direct 
influence upon the extent of legislative action.” 

•It will thus be seen that the claim made by Government has its own 
limitations. Sir Darcy Lindsay, the leader of the European Group, and the Law 
member Sir B. L. Mitter, contend that it is the right of the House to decide 
whether it should proceed with the Safety Bill or not. Both dispute the right 
of die Chair to give any ruling on the question whether, assuming that a real 
debate is impossible, the motion is in order or not. 

“The Law Member further contends that the Chair is bound to leave the 
decision on this point of order in the hands of the House, and quotes as his 
authority page 145, volume second, Redlich ; but he does not complete the 

S uotation and leaves out the following : But it is entirely in the Speaker’s 
iscretion whether, and when, to call for the decision of the House. If he deems 
it unnecessary to do so, his ruling is final. 

“It is quite clear from this that the Speaker is under no obligation to 
leave the decision of a question like this in the hands of the House. In fact v 
it did at one time occur to me as a possible course to adopt, but when 
I heard the statement made on behalf of Government— a statement which, 

I must confess, is calculated to undermine the authority of the Chair and 
amounts to a direct challenge of its powers— and when 1 heard, the other 
<ky» the amasing remarks of the leader of the European Group that by the 
•**rcise of my undoubted right to give my ruling on a point of order, I would be 
assuming the position of a dictator, or usurper : I thought to myself that in 
Jawing to such arguments I would be shirking my responsibility. 

“But there is another and a more serious objection to the proposal. Assuming 
that 1 left the decision of the point of order to the House, and the House 
that it be proceeded with, the Chair would be bound, m that case, to 
question without any debate, if it was found that a debate was impossible. 
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This course would deprive the minority of their right of reasonable debate which 
it is my duty to protect 

M I understood the Leader of the House the other day to claim that Govern- 
ment were entitled to ask the Chair to put a motion to the vote of the House 
although there was no debate as none was possible. 1 was, however, much’ relieved 
when I heard the reply of the Law Member, on behalf of Government, to the 
question which I put to him during the course of his speech. 

<C I asked him whether Government claimed that they were entitled to ask 
the Chair to put a motion although there might be no debate on it because a 
debate was not possible. The reply of the Law Member was : I am not sugges- 
ting that for a moment, but my submission is this, that if it is capable of reason- 
able debate, then I presume it will be your duty to put the question before the 
House. 

“I am in entire agreement with the view expressed by the Law Member. 
My difficulty is that I am not satisfied that, in the circumstances of the case, any 
real or reasonable debate is possible on this motion. On the contrary, the 
speeches that 1 heard the other day have confirmed me in the view 1 had ex- 
pressed in my statement, that no real debate was possible without repeated 
reference to any discussion of a matter sub judice and that matters sub judice 
were the only vital matters relevant to this debate. 

“Indeed, the Law Member admitted in his speech the other day that we 
might be handicapped at the present moment, for Standing Order 29 came in the 
way. He further said that he was not disputing the fact that there might be 
certain common factors between the Meerut case and the grounds upon which 
this Bill was framed. 

“One has only to read the speeches of the Leader of the House on the Public 
Safety Bill, made from time to time, and compare them with the allegation 
made in the complaint against the 31 accused, to be convinced that the funda- 
mental basis of both is identical. The logical result will be that no debate could 
take place on the motion in question and on the large number of amendments 
which have been tabled, and also on the motion that the Bill be passed. I would 
have to put all those questions without any debate and secure the passage of 
the BilL 

“Such a course is unthinkable and would be a gross abuse of the forms and 
procedure of the House. It has been suggested to me that 1 should allow the 
debate on this motion to proceed, and if it was found that a real debate was 
impossible, 1 should then consider whether I should not exercise my right of 
declining to put the question, instead of ruling the motion out of order at 
this stage. 

“Although this suggestion has not been seriously pressed, either by the 
Government or any of the speakers on the point of order, I have carefully con- 
sidered it, and am of opinion that those who still contend that a debate is possible, 
would be completely disillusioned as soon as the debate began. 1 have no doubt 
that 1 would have repeatedly to intervene and call speaker after speaker to order. 

“I would be deceiving myself, and deceiving the House, if I left any im- 
pression on tbe mind of anyone that l had any doubt whatever that any debate 00 
any vital matter in respect of the Bill was possible. 

“I have, therefore, decided to reject the suggestion, the adoption of which 
would result in a pure waste of public time and would have all the appearance of 
a farce and a flaud. It has been contended that as the motion has already beep 
made, tbe Home is seised of tbe Bill and the Chair has no power to withhold it 
from its consideration. This is - a mistaken view. The point tbat the motion )* 
out of order can be taken at any time before it is voted upon : and the Chair is 
entitled to rule it out if it is of that opinion. 

••Tbe only question tbat now remains to be determined is whether the motion 
is in order, or not It is my duty, as President of this House, to see that a 
transacts its business with due regard to the forms and procedure laid down « 
the Act, Rules and Standing Orders governing the same ; and where no Rules or 
Standing Orders exist, in accordance witn the accepted principles, precedents 
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conventions that should regulate the free discussion and fair decision 
iTevery question before die House. 

“!t is a duty which the President owes to the House and to every member 
thereof, and is one which be cannot share with, or delegate to Government or 
the Opposition, or submit to the verdict of a majority or minority in the House. 

“Every matter requiring the decision of the Assembly, to Quote the words of 
Standing Order 50, can only be brought forward by means of a question put by 
the President on a motion proposed by a member. When a motion is so proposed 
by the mover, it is the right of the House to discuss it, and no derogation from, 
or infringement of, this right of reasonable debate can be permitted by the Chair, 
on any ground, real or imaginary, of urgent executive policy or otherwise. Even 
where express provision is made by the Standing Orders, or Rules, for the 
abridgement of this right — for example, motions for closure— it is the duty of the 
President to see that they do not involve an abuse of the Rules, or Standing 
Oiders, or any infringement of the right of reasonable debate. 

“It follows therefore that the President cannot put a question for the decision 
of the House without reasonable debate, or without affording the members every 
opportunity for such a debate. It is obvious that to do so would be to deny to 
the House its fundamental right of free , discussion, and a decision on the merits 
of the question before it and would constitute a negation of the very basis of 
all deliberative and legislative bodies. As 1 have already pointed out, not only 
no reasonable debate but hardly any debate is possible in respect of the motion 
now before the House. 

“There are, as hon'ble members are aware, ccitain limitations of debate »hich 
are expressly laid down by Standing Order 29 in the interests of fair, reasonable 
debate within the House, as also in the larger interests of the public and State. 
The fust of these is that a member, while speaking, shall not refer to any matter of 
fact whereon a judicial decision is pending. 

1 1 have been assured by the Leader of the House that Government on their 
side, will see no reference is made to matters sub judict in the debate on the 
motion, and 1 have been invited to kelp them in seeing that no such reference is 
made by others in exercise of their right of debate. 1 cannot but consider such 
a proposal, coming from a party that has by it own action in launching the 
prosecution during pendency of the Bill made debate on it impossible, as unfair 
to those members who desire to oppose the motion and disprove the case made 
in suppoit thereof by the Home Member, and unfair also to the House, which 
has to give its decision on it. 

“The Law Member admits that the right of reasonable debate exists, but 
contends that in this case it has already been exercised twice and that therefore 
turther exercise of this right is superfluous. This betrays a fundamental mis- 
conception of the piocedure of the House and the rights of debate of members 
on motions. 

“The House, and every one of its members, has the right on every occasion 
that a Bill is taken into consideration — whether on a motion to refer it to a Select 
Committee, or pass the Bill as amended after consideration and the passing of 
;*s clauses— to discuss the case for the enactment of the Bill as a whole, and give 
its decision thereon. I carnot, by reason of previous discussion having taxen 
place, impose on the members the obligation to vote for the motion without the 
debate they are entitled to raise. 

“It has been contended that the right to rule the motion out of order is not 
fv^ r A SS ^ £ on * erre d on the President by any of the Rules or Standing Orders of 
a As £f mb, y- Indeed, the Law Member goes further and says that as the 
Assembly and its President are creatures of a Statute, the conventions and prece- 
a ^ 0U8 ^ of Commons have no application, and that such power cannot 
oe deduced by implication from the provisions of the Rules and Standing 
vjraers. Such power, according to him, must be expressly given, but it is a matter 
common knowledge that the conventions and precedents of the House of Com- 
ns^are being quoted repeatedly in legislative bodies in India and acted upon. 

11 wa# only last year that the Chair exercised its inherent power to disallow 
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the introduction of an important Bill on the ground that the course proposed 
abuse of the forms and procedure of the House and violated its proprieties. 

“If the contention of the Hon*ble the Law Member is upheld and the Chair 
restricted to the powers expressly conferred on it by the Rules and Standing 
Orders of this House, the business of this House would become impossible. 

“The Leader of the House, the Law Member and the leader of the European 
Group have, in support of their contention, relied upon the proceedings of the 
House of Commons relating to the following Acts : — 

“fl S Act for the better protection of persons and property in Ireland, 1881. 

“(2j Defence of the Realm Act, passed in the early years of the recent war. 

“I have carefully studied the debates on the above measures, but am unable 
to find either that the present point of order was raised and decided, or that 
there was in fact a common basis for the prosecutions as well as the Bills before 
the House, as in the case here. 1 am therefore unable to derive any guidance from 
these instances for deciding the point before me. 

“For these reasons I am of opinion, although the power to rule this motion 
out of order is not expressed in so many words in any Rules and Standing Orders, 
it does arise by necessary implication and analogy, and I am therefore satisfied 
that in any case the Chair has the inherent power to rule out a motion on the 
ground that it involves an abuse of the forms of procedure of this House, as this 
motion, I hold, does. / therefore rule it out of order.” 

There was no demonstration on either side. The President immediately 
thereafter read to the House a communication from the Governor-General, 
summoning members to hear his address tomorrow. Some Swarajists first did 
not rise in their seats but the President asked them as a matter of courtesy to rise. 
After the communication was read, the President asked whether the Home 
Member had any statement to make. The Home Member said, ‘Not any 
in view of the Governor-General’s communication ’ After this the house 
adjourned. 

H. 6. The Viceroy’s Address. 

On the J2th AtRJL y His Excellency the Viceroy delivered a most important 
address to a joint sitting of both Houses of the Indian Legislature. The Viceroy 
referred to the bomb outrage and to the President’s ruling, and announced his 
decision to issue an Ordinance embodying the Public Safety Bill and to secure 
the amendment of the rules to prevent the President of either House from 
interrupting normal legislative procedure. His Excellency said : 

“1 have exercised my privilege of requiring the attendance of the members 
of both Chambers for two purposes ; the first is that 1 might have an oppor- 
tunity of associating myself, by what is at once the most personal and most formal 
means open to me, wi<h what, i know, will have been the immediate and universal 
feeWngs ot resentment at the outrage whteh, lour days ago, was perpetrated \n 
this building. 

“It is not necessary fot me to dwell upon the actual events which took place 
before the eyes of many here. We must thank the merciful protection of over- 
ruling Providence that the designs of wicked men should have been, as it seems, 
so unaccountably and miraculously frustrated; while to Sir Bomanji Dalai we 
tender our sincere sympathy mingled, as it may happily be, with gratitude that 
he and the others were spared even graver injury. With the acts committed ths 
law can be left to deal ; but there aie certain general reflections that may perhaps 
rightly find expression at such a time as this. 

“Throughout history men have been tempted to seek the promotion 
of political purposes by resort to crime, though they may result in the 
destruction of a few individual lives. Such efforts are foredoomed to failure 
because there is a fundamental and instinctive reason which leads ordinary 
men everywhere to revolt against such attempted terrorism ; for they realise that 
society itself depends upon the quality of protection th.-t it can guarantee to the 
humblest of its constituent members and that if this guarantee were to be lightly 
violated and trodden underfoot, society would rapidly revert to the order ot tne 
jungle where strength and stealth are the only abiding sources of security. 
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“And if this be true of the attempts to challenge the sanctity of individual 
life, of how much more grave import, such as that which is in all our minds, 
directed against a body which, with its sister Chamber, is not only a collection of 
individuals, but stands in a collective capacity for something more significant 
and comprehensive than even the sum of all the interests represented in it ? 

“Here we come face to face wtth a naked conflict of two contradictory philo- 
sophies. This Assembly exists as the outward symbol of that supremacy of 
reason, argument and persuation which man through the ages has been, and is 
still, concerned to establish over the elemental passions of his kind. The bomb 
stands as a cruel and hideous expression of the gospel of physical violence which, 
repudiating reason, would recoil from no atrocity in the achievement of its 
sinister designs. It is, indeed, partly because, through the corporate person of this 
Assembly, a direct threat has thus been levelled at the whole constitutional life of 
India and everything which that life includes, that I have thought fit to summon the 
two Houses together here to-day. 

“On more than one occasion it has been the duty of Government to call 
public attention to the subversive and revolutionary schemes of which. India 
is, in certain quarters, the professed objective. 1 have never concealed my view 
of the gravity of the danger which, if our vigilance were for a moment relaxed, 
would menace Indian society* and I would urge the fam’ble me m ber s to ponder 
long and seriously upon what li s behind the recent incident. 

“Deeds of violence* such as that of which this Chamber Isas recently been me 
scene, can never be completely disentangled from the setting in which the ideas 
behind them have been nurtured, bs such matt er s , some men have thought and 
spoken* before other mas resorted to extremity of action ; and dangerous words 
written* or spoken* by mse mao ore only too frequently the potso-ous seed falling 
upon the sou of another man's perverted imagination 

“ITsona such roots, m doe course, springs the impulse which drives human 
beings to ntfftfess and iha m rirm crime and invests it with a false halo of self* 
sacrifice > And soy to go no farther back then the last few months, India is dis- 
graced by the murder m Lahore of that young, and most promising, police officer 
Mr. Sunders, and the galteat Head Constable, Chaman Smgh ; still more 
recently of a highly respected Indian Police Officer in Barisal ; and lastly by the 
outrage here which many hon’ble members were compelled to witness. 

*T do not doubt that all right thinking persons, with such an object lesson 
fresb in their memory, will be of one mind and speak with one voice in reprobation 
of such conduct ; but if there be reprobation let it be unqualifed. To condemn 
a crime in one breadth and in the next to seek excuse for it by laying the blame 
on those against whom it is directed, is no true condemnation. 

“Speaking here as the head of tbe Government of India, it behoves me to 
make it abundantly plain that my Government will not be deterred, by any such 
futile and insensate acts, from the discharge of its evident duty— to take whatever 
measures may -seem to it right and necesasry for the protection of law-abiding 
citizens. In one respect, and it is vital, thte take of Government and of the legisla- 
ture is same ; that task is to secure conditions under which alone things that make 
for India’s welfare and happiness may grow. Apart from all other considerations, 
such an event as that of last Monday cannot possibly accelerate, any more than 
it hould be allowed to retard, the development of Indian institutions and the 
orderly pursuit of Indian aspirations which the true friends of India desire. 

u It is not, by resort to force, or by belief in force, that the future can be 
assured and those who raspire and take part in such outrages are, indeed, the 
greatest enemies of India’s progress. For let no man stand aside and delude 
himself into the belief that the State’s security is not the affair of individual citizen. 
Once the gospel of force is admitted as a suitable means for the attempted coercion 
?* Government there is no conflict of interest religious, racial or econemic. which 
11 k* #ou 8 * lt to solve by appeal to the same tribunal. 

Tbe second reason, for which I have required your attendance this morning, 
was ttr acquaint the hon’ble members with decisions reached by my Government in 
vww of the situation created by the ruling given yesterday by the President of the 
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I imiililim Aseembhr. The molt of that ruling if twofold. In tbe first ptess, it 
~ Son>ds *a inteipretnfioB of tbe nils* which, I am satisfied. m not m conformity 
intention. In the second place, the practical effect of the Prendenrt 
™E»sT as it stands, U to debar the Government from asking the Legislature 
«« it posters of which it conceives itself to stand in need, and 

tn -<*« it imoosmble for either Chamber of the Legislature to record any decision 
noon Government** proposals, or to form its own judgment upon the question 
whether or not H could usefully conduct its debates on these proposals, wifhm 
the rules of the order. 

•I desire to state dearly, the position of myself and my Govern ment on bosh 
these issues. Entertaining, as it does, no doabcat to^ the urtentjoa of^ 



interpret ation of the rules by the President of either House gives nee. m now. to 
actuation in which Government, for grave reasons is turtle to iwquie.ee. the 
n«l*conrse open is to secure by due authority, such amendment of die roles as 
nwv be necesmry to prevent any recurrence, m future, of a similar mtermptooo in 
normal ledsUtive procedure. That con-se we propose to foUow without delay, 
aodtaortfer that tSere may be no misunderstanding, 1 will add tbatthe broad 
nurnose of the amendment in the rules which we propose to mek will he to secure 
that the progress, of legislation, which it is within the power of the Indian Legisla- 
ture to pass, shall not be prevented by the President of either Honse except m 
virtue otexpress powers to do so conferred upon him by the rules and Standing 
Orders. 



that'thVmen behind the revolutionary movement against ' 

ISii not stav their hands because the enactment by the Indian Legislators of 
preventive legislation postponed. With the danger in view and speakmg with a toll 
Snowtedee of much that can necessarily not now be publicly disclosed, I conceive 
that it has become imperative for government to obtain the powers proposed in 
:r* Dtihlir Safety Bill, without further delay 

th ‘•I'have accordingly decided, after a careful review of all the facts, to avail 
of the authority conferred upon the Governor-General under Section 72 of 
the Government of India Act, in order to issue an Ordinance giving to the 
fiovemor-General-in-Council the powers in question. The purpose of those powers 
« the legislature is aware is preventive. They will affect none who are content to 
a L„i«v their liberty in this country for legitimate ends by legitimate means and the 
c?n P d^o* IInd«7hich they will be exercised have been the subject of very full 

and S^ftS^SSSZ of the serious character of the personal decision which 
I thought right to take, but though the responsibility, m this particular 
L.».r rests upon the Governor-General alone, I have no fear that my action will 
Mwrammand the approval of that vast majority of India's people who have faith 
inlndia’s future, and whose first desire is to see their country prosperous, conten- 
ted and secure . ^ Assembly then adjourned ‘Sine did. 



The Bombay Legislative Council. 

The first 1909 wemom of the Bombay Legislative Council began on the 18TH 
FEBRUARY 1909 with the formal opening ceremony of the new Council House 
and address from His Excellency the Governor. At the outset His Excellency 
referred to the recent riots in the city and regretted that it should have occurred 
at the comm en c e m ent of his term of office, assuring the house however that he 
himself and his Government would do alt that lay in their power to remove the 
causes of these unfortunate events and to take such precautions as might be 
possible to prevent the recurrence of the incident. 

In this connection he also wanted the Council to consider the means of 
providing funds for the increase of police force. 

Referring to the financial position of the province he regretted that the 
unsatisfactory position of the recent years does not show any improvement this 
year. Nation-building departments on the other hand are making ever-increas- 
ing demands for more funds, and with a revenue showing tendency to decrease 
the only source for the Government is increasing of taxation. 

The Hon Mr. Ali Muhammad Khan Dehlavi, President of the Council, 
presided. After swearing in of the new members of whom there were nine, 
the majority being officials, and after interpellations the Hon Mr. G. B. Pradhan, 
Finance Member introduced the budget estimates for 1929-30. The following is a 
summary : — 


Budget for 1929 - 30 . 

The total estimate of revenue for 1929-30 in 1,524 lakhs, total expenditure 
estimated is 1,523 lakhs leaving a surplus of one lakh. The year 1928-29 opened 
with an actual balance of 318 lakhs, of which 202 lakhs was in famine fund and 
the estimated closing balance was 266 lakhs, an improvement of 15 lakhs 
which brought up the actual closing balance to 318 lakhs due to loans voted 
for famine relief in Sind and Gujarat not being fully distributed during the year. 

In estimating for the next year’s budget, it is assumed that Stamps and 
Court Fees Act would be renewed. It is also estimated that under the capital 
section of accounts, there will be a small deficit owing to the withdrawal from 
famine relief fund. The total borrowing for works next year will amount to 
433 laMw of which 355 are for Sukkur Barrage, 23 for other irrigation works 
and 39 for other purposes. The Development Department will borrow 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Pradhan stated that the Back Bay Reclamation up to the end of 
March 1928 cost seven crores and thirty-six lakhs of which only 22 lakhs had 
been so far realised from the military authorities from the sale of recreation 
grounds. The Government now hope that block number eight of the Back 
Bay will be fit for handing over to the Military Department by May next and 
Rs. 205 lakhs would be realised. The loss in the Back Bay scheme is estimated 
at more than three crores. Mr. Pradhan denounced the Meston settlement 
and was anxions to obtain a share of income-tax and super-tax collections in 
the Bombay Presidency. The industrial housing schemes also show heavy 
losses. The Finance Member said that the unfortunate losses had considerably 
curtailed the activities of other departments but the Government have to face 
facts and make provision for amortization of different debts. ( The construction 
of the Lloyd Barrage in Sind was progressing satisfactorily. Outstanding 
debts incurred by the Presidency amounts to nearly 43 crores. 

On the 19TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Shroff moved a condolence resolution 
sympathising with the family of Lala Lajpat Rai. The motion was unanimously 
after the members representing different parties and Mr. J. L. Rieu, on 
f of Government, had associated themselves with the resolution. 

SB 
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General discussion of Budget 

The Council then proceeded to the genetal discussion of the Budget, in the 
course of which it was pointed out, that, though it was showed a surplus budget, 
actually it was only a deficit budget. 1 A complaint was made that while the 
nation-building departments were being starved, unnecessary extra expenditure 
was being incurred on the Secretariat establishment. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, who characterised the Budget as a disappointing docu- 
ment, laid that the financial outlook of the presidency was very gloomy ana called 
for a complete overhauling of po’icy and methods. His analysis of the root 
cause of the present chaos showed that Government's policy of engaging in 
commercial enterprises since the inception of the Reforms was mainly responsible 
for these commercial undertakings which had resulted in complete collapse of the 
financial credit of Bombay. 

On the 20TH. FEBRUARY the Council passed unanimously a resolution 
recording the appreciation of the House of the meritorious services rendered by 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri as India’s Ambassador to 'South Africa in promoting 
good feeling and helping to solve the Indian problem on a satisfactory basis, and 
making the culture and civilisation of India better understood and appreciated 
in South Africa. 

The Swaraj Party to day did not move the adjournment of the House on the 
question of the Bombay riot. 

General debate on the budget was next resumed. Mr. Noor Mahomed (Sind) 
bitterly complained that Sind was receiving step-motherly treatment. The essential 
services and projects were being starved. Other members complained that the 
financial stringency of the Government was getting worse every year. The debate 
continued until the Council adjourned. 

On the 21ST. FEBRUARY the President announced that Mr. K. M. Munshi’s 
motion of adjournment of the House to discuss riots and Government handling 
of the same was in order and fixed 4 p.m. for it. Mr. Hotson, Home Member 
pleaded for postponement till next week alleging that he had no time to collect 
necessary papers, being almost hourly engaged in dealing with issues arising from 
those troubles. Mr. Munshi agreed to raise the question again next week by a 
fresh notice of the adjournment motion. 

Enhanced Stamp Fees Perpetuated. 

On the 22ND. FEBRUARY the Hon'ble Mr. Pradhan introduced in the 
Council the bill to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) Act to seek to 
perpetuate the enhanced scale of stamp fees for revenue purposes of the Govern- 
ment. It was first put into operation for four years in 2922. Its life was extended 
for two years as financial position did not improve. Now the Government pro- 
poses to make it permanent, bringing the Act in line with similar Acts in Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Indian Merchants’ representative, Mr. Lalji Naranji, vehemently opposed 
the Bill as the Government had not put forward any valid ground. What is 
the use of sanctioning *an increase of revenue, he asked, unless the House was 
convinced that the money sanctioned were not wasted by the Government ? 

Mr. K. F. Nariman opposing the Bill warned the Government that they 
would be disillusioned if they thought that by adjusting the temperature of 
the House by means of newly installed weather-cooling apparatus in the new hall 
they would be able to cajole the members into acquiescence in all Govt, measures 
and policies. He suggested retrenchment in Public Services as the only means 
of improving to some extent the financial condition o f the Bombay Presidency. 

After further discussion the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Indian Stamps (Bombay Amendment) Act by a majority of 48 votes 
against forty-one. The Bill to amend the Court Fees Act was next introduced 
when the House adjourned. 
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Enhancement of Court Feet. 

On the ajRD. FEBRUARY the Council proceeded with the discussion of 
the bill to continue enhancement of court fees originally meant for three years by 
an Act of 1916. Several members opposed the bill on the ground that the province 
was most heavily taxed already. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, dealt with non- 
official criticism and said the proposal for establishment of a civil court in 
Bombay was acceptable to Government, but for financial stringency. 

Mr. Nariman opposing the bill referred to delays and the heavy cost of 
litigation in the High Court and deplored that judges work practically for six 
months in a year and even then waste time in administrative work to the detri- 
ment and delay of litigants. 

The Finance Member said that the bill only dealt with probate duties and 
fulfilled all canons of taxation and consented to have the bill extended only for 
one year. I hough the first reading of the bill was carried Mr. Kale moved an 
amendment to make certain alterations and, Government objecting to the amend- 
ment, the president reserved ruling on the point till Monday. The Home Member 
then moved the second reading of the bill to establish a Small Causes Court at 
Karachi. The Council then adjourned to Monday. 

On the 25TH. FEBRUARY the President gave a ruling regarding the 
amendment moved by Rao Bahadur Kale that the Court Fees Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. The President held the amendment to be out of order 
as it was beyond the scope of the Bill to make changes as proposed. The Bill was 
then passed. 


Karachi Small Cause Court Bill. 

*lhe Council then resumed discussion for the second reading of the Bill for 
providing a court of small causes at Karachi. The second reading moved by 
the Home Member was then proceeded with. Mr. Noor Mahomed, a member from 
Hyderabad (Sind), stoutly opposed exclusion of Sub-Judges from being appointed 
Chief Judges of the Small Causes Court at Karachi. Another amendment pro- 
viding for recruitment of the Chief Judge from the Pleaders, Advocates, and 
Attorneys of sufficient standing, besides Sub-judges being accepted by Govern- 
ment, the second reading of the Bill was passed and third reading was postponed. 

Minister Mr. Jadav then moved his Bill to amend the Bombay Abkari Act for 
exercising control over Mowra Flowers for carrying out prohibition policy. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Bombay Riot* 

On the 26TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Munshi representing the Bombay University 
moved for adjournment to call attention to the recent disturbances in Bombay. 

The President, calling upon Mr. Munshi to move his adjournment motion, 
pointed out that the citizens of Bombay deplored the unfortunate events in the 
city. The citizens had maintained a spirit which he hoped would be maintained 
by the members of the Council during the debate. 

Mr. Munshi, in moving for adjournment, said that Hindu and Mahomedan 
members had come to an agreement, and had put forward certain proposals 
for a committee of three non-official members to be presided over by the Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court to thoroughly investigate the recent 
disturbance. Mr. Munshi hoped the proposal would be accepted by the House 
and the Government. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Hotson, Home Member, reviewed at great 
length the various phases of the disturbances, and said the total deaths num- 
bered 145, including 89 Hindus, 25 Pathans, 29 other Mahomedans, one 
European and one Parsi. The injured numbered 643. The military fired 115 
rounds and the police 53 rounds. Seven Mahomedans and four Hindus were 
killed as a result of the wing. 

After emphasising that the riots were never directed against the Government, 
Mr. Hotson referred to the question whether the Government’s action was 
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snfiktenjly promt mad whether the use of greater force at am earhr am 

moald hart ended the riots more quickly ; sad he a a momace d that the 

^wt proposed to compile a complete report deshag with every aspect of the 
dtsterWoces from which the psbtic would be able to judge ‘the dispositions made 
by the Goveramat, the military and the police at various stages. He said the 
Go ver nme n t and their officers awaited the verdict confidently. He did not 
believe that the Govevaamt could or should have acted otherwise than as they 
did. Mr. Hotsoa pointed out that an immediate inquiry was impossible, as many 
matters would* bo comiag up before the courts. He also warned the House of 
tho danger that an inquiry would again arouse feelings of anger and hostility 
which now had happily quieted down. 

The Home Member added that, if after the report wai published, there was 
still a foiling among responsible persons that an enquiry was necessary, the 
Government would consider the matter again. The Home Member, concluding, 
paid a warm tribute to the conduct of the police and the military in the trying 
times. The adjournment motion was carried, 60 voting for and 31 against. 

Government's Revenue Policy Criticised. 

On the 27TH. FEBRUARY the Council assembled to vote on Budget grants. 
The Government’s recent communique announcing suspension of revenue collec- 
tions in districts affected by the recent frost was disputed by Mr. Amrit Lai Seth 
producing notices of “ mamlatdars ” orders to the contrary. Mr. Smart, Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, assured the house that fresh orders directing 
suspension of collection would be issued and the Government decided to give 
takavi and other reliefs to the agriculturists in the areas affected by the frost. 
After further discussion tin a cut of five lakhs in land revenue moved yesterday 
the house adjourned. 

On the 38TH. FEBRUARY the adjournment motion which was to be moved 
to discuss the distress of the agriculturists owing to the recent frost in Guierat 
was dropped as the subject was discussed at length during the debate of five lakhs 
proposed by Mr. Bhimbha! Naik. Various speakers to-day strongly criticised 
the Government’s revenue policy. Mr. Kale suggested that Government should 
consult with the agriculturists 1 representative and adopt the basis of assessment 
In the way suiting to the paying capacity of the poor peasants even at the risk 
of sacrificing revenues as done by the Punjab Government. 

Mr. K. F. Natiman pointed out that high authorities like Mr. Gokhale 
and Mr. George Wingate attributed poverty of the peasants to Government's 
revenue policy and urged removal of the Land Revenue Act from the Statute 
Book as it was an oppressive measure denying the peasants the right of appeal 
to the Court against the arbitrary and unjust settlement by the Revenue Officers. 
The Speaker added that as a result of this policy the last year's Bardoli campaign 
was started and it ended by finally establishing this right to agriculturists. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

The proposed cut of five lakhs was lost and the Council passed the total 
demand under revenue. The next grant under Excise was discussed when 
Mr. Nariman proposed a token cut of rupee one as a mark of censure against 
the excise policy of Government in general and favouritism in the matter of 
appointment in the Department in particular. The cut motion was lost. Another 
cut of Rs. 100 was moved by Mr. Jcg and discussion on this cut was in progress 
when the House rose for the day. 

On the 1 ST. MARCH during the debate on excise grant, Mr. Ginwalla 
said that in a country like India where drinking was discouraged among many 
communities on religious grounds drink could easily be put down provided 
Government were really serious. 

On the »ND. MARCH, during the debate on the motion for a cut of Rs. 100 
on the excite demand iff which the Government sustained defeat, Mr. Nariman 
made a trenchant attack on the anti-prohibition measure of the Government and 
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hi Gorermnest sustained isotlur defeat in co tiw of iiic— ic ■ « tbt 
excise policy which was going on for the last two days os saothtT cwt of Its too 
from toe excise demand. The Government member wanted to abandon the pro- 
gramme of bringing about a total prohibition in coarse of twenty year* 

It might be remembered that a programme for total prohibition by slow 
degrees was passed by the Council some years back, but it was being followed 
hal&heartedly by tbe Government and they now instead of redodag the Bomber 
of liquor shops proposed an increase of same on the plea of increase ol illicit disti* 
lation and consequent loss of revenue. These actions of the Government were 
strongly criticised by several members culminating in to-day’s defeat in carrying 
out the censure motion by an overwhelming majority. 

Government’s Forest Policy Criticised. 

On the 4TH. MARCH the Council discussed the forest policy of the Govern- 
ment on a token cut proposed by a non-official member. Non-official members 
favouring the motion pleaded for greater economy and for the abolition of grazing 
fees and wanted that Forest menials should be supplied with khaddar uniforms. 

The Commissioner of the Southern Division, replying to the debate, denied 
the charge of extravagance and said that Forest work needed closely-woven 
material. After four hours* discussion, the cut was withdrawn by the mover on 
being assured by Mr. Jadhav, the Minister in charge, that the principal complaint 
would be looked into. 

The Council then continued discussion on the budget, une cut proposed 
in the scheduled taxes was negatived, and another cut in irrigation grant was 
under discussion when the Council rose for the day. 

Grant for Water Diviner. 

On the 6TH. MARCH discsssion on Mr. T.C. Swaminarayan’s motion for 
the reduction of the sum for the es tablishment charges of the Water Diviner 
which was moved the day before was continued. It was stated that the office 
was a sinecure appointment created to pationise an individual. The Revenue 
Member maintained that the officer was doing very valuable work. The motion 
was lost by 34 votes against 30. 

Government’s Irrigation Policy Criticised. 

Criticism was next directed against the general irrigation policy of the 
Government. It was stated that irrigation projects were undertaken with an 
eye to business, and the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, was the most 
neglected province in the matter of irrigation facilities. 

The General Member assured the House that the works had been organised 
with the sole'object of improving the economic condition of the people. The 
Government had spent Rs. 11 crores on these works so far and the return 
was not more than 2 per cent. 

The total demand of 12 crores under “ irrigation ” was granted. 

Bombay Riots and After. 

On the 7TH. MARCH Mr. Hotson, Home Member, made a statement 
regarding the committee of enquiry into the recent Bombay riots which was the 
subject of an adjournment motion in the House. 

Mr. Hotson stated that the Government of Bombay were willing to accede 
to the desire expressed by the House that a committee of enquiry should be 
ap|»ointed as soon as its composition was settled and the consent of those 
invited to join it obtained. He informed the House that the Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court, who was asked to preside over the Committee, had 
refused for reasons the force of which the Government fully appreciated. The 
Government hoped to secure the services of another chairman whose impartiality 
and ability would similarly command general confidence. As the names of 
Sir Ibrahim RahimtuHah and Sir Cbunilal Mehta were acceptable to the House | 
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they were being invited to serve on the committee* He hoped that they would 
find themselves able to spare for this important public duty. 

'ihe Gccnmittee would assemble early to draw up the programme and decide 
when they should take evidence and whether meetings should be held in public 
or in camera. The terms of reference would be as follows : To enquire into 
the recent disturbances in Bombay, their causes and origins, the course which 
they took and the measures adopted by the Government to suppress them, and 
to make recommendations. Mr. Hotson said that in the meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment would proceed with the compilation of the report which he had mentioned 
in the Council last week. It would undoubtedly assist the committee in its 
investigation. 

Grant for Oriental Translator's Office. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan’s motion for a cut Rs. 8,000 in the demand for Rs. 
56,000 for the pay of 24 translators in the Oriental Translator’s office which 
was moved the previous day was discussed at great length. A section of 
non-official members showed strong resentment at one of the officers of the 
Oriental Translator's office writing articles in "The Times of India" under 
the heading "Through Indian Eyes", and it was suggested by them that some 
of those aricles were calculated to foment communal feelings. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, denied, in the couise of a long speech, 
that the articles were offensive, and said that the Government did not propose to 
take any action against the officer concerned under the Government Servants' 
Conduct Rules. The motion was lost, 46 voting against and 35 for. 

Other demands for Grants. 

On the 8TH. MARCH Mr. Shivdasani moved a cut equivalent to the pay 
of four Commissioners of the Presidency, which posts he wanted to be absolished. 

Mr. Nariman, supporting the cut, made allegations against Mr. Smart, Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, for the part alleged to have been taken by him in 
forming a loyalist Party in Panchmahals to outwit the Nationalist Party, quoting 
alleged specific instances. 

Mr. Smart challenged the authenticity of the allegations. The Home 
Member stated that if Mr. Nariman repeated the allegations outside the House 
he would be prosecuted. Mr. Nariman accepted the challenge. This cut was 
finally lost. 

On the 11TH. MARCH there were several motions for reducing the Ministers' 
salaries, including one by Mr. Nariman for reducing the 'demand by one rupee, 
but none were moved. Mr. Nariman being absent the demands under the head 
"Administration of Justice, Jails, Police and Courts" were agreed to without 
discussion. The cut motions were not moved. 

Debate on Educational Policy. 

The Government sustained their third defeat when they opposed the motion 
for a token " cut ” protesting against the proposed increase in school and college 
f ees in the Presidency. 

Another motion for a token cut in the grant under "Education" to urge 
the removal ol Principal Findlay Shirras of the Gujerat College was eventually 
withdrawn, after the Minister of Education had assured the House that the 
relations between the Principal and the students were now very cordial. 

Mr. F. J. Ginwala, moving a third token cut, raised the question of the 
general educational policy of the Bombay Government, and strongly advocated 
the establishment of a Technological Institute at Bombay to impart technical and 
vocational education, and thus solve the problem of unemployment. 

The Education Minister, replying to the debate, said that Government were 
not able to do more than they were now doing because of financial stringency. 

The motion was eventually lost without a division. 

On the iaTH. MARCH Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara moved that the grant 
under "Education" be reduced by. one rupee, and strongly criticised the 
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“" ^^^pikiry education for want of finds. The 
only way oat of da difikwlty m nr taxation, and In Government were con- 
sidering new l o nr oB t , but were handicapped by various factors, pacticolarly the 
oppositioa of the P o nes to additional taxation. Borrowing money for primary 
education, was a financially ttneonad proposal. He repudiated the charge that 
the Gover nm ent were deliberately avoiding giving effect to their declared policy. 
The Government, in fact, were doing everything they could in the interests of 
primary education. 

The Minister for Education, explaining said that he was appointing a Com* 
mittee to go into the question of primary education. The motion for a cot was lost. 

The Revenue Member, Mr. Rieu, demanded Rs 65,000 for the Karachi exten- 
sion scheme, explaining the argent need for the expansion of Karachi city for 
residential and industrial purposes. The House was doubtful regarding the 
success of the venture, and warned the Government not to undertake it without 
careful investigation. Eventually, the Revenue Member postponed the scheme, 
till the next session amidst applause. 

Demand for Bombay Development. 

Mr. Joshi, representing Labour, moved a reduction of Rs. 100 in the Bombay 
Development demand for Rs. 25,31,000. Mr. Nariman complained about the 
Enquiry Committee. Witnesses in Government service, he said, were protected, 
but those who were likely to give information against the department were no 
longer in Government employment, and the work of the committee was really 
hampered by such witnesses not coming forward to give evidence, in the 
absence of protection. 

Mr. Hossein Bhoy Lalji also expressed dissatisfaction as a member of the 
committee at the treatment meted out to the committee by the Government. 
He said the committee was a farce, and he had declined to serve on it. 

The General Member said that the Government had done their best to meet 
the wishes of the committee. It was* not correct to say that the committee was 
treated badly. 

The motion was lost without a division. The remaining demands for grants 
were guillotined. The House them adjourned till Thursday. 

Abkari Act Amending Bill. 

On the 14TH. MARCH the Council passed the first reading of the bill to 
further amend the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, the object being to control the 
possession and transport of Mhowra flowers in order to check illicit distillation 
and to help the Government in carrying out its avowed policy of total prohibition. 

Mr. Jadhav, Minister for Excise, stated that the Bill was not against the 
poor people who consumed Mhowra as food in small ‘quantities, but was against 
the trader in Mhowra. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The 
Council then adjourned. 

Maternity Benefits Bill. 

On the icTH. MARCH Mr. A. Savale moved the second reading of the Bill to 
regulate employment of women and provide for maternity benefits. The Bill which 
bad been referred to a select committee was altered a great deal. The select com- 
mittee made the Act applicable to the principal industrial towns only in the first 
instance. A period of compulsory rest for four weeks following the confinement 
was considered sufficient rest and it hi d been made illegal for a woman mill-worker 
to work in any factory during this period of compulsory rest. The select committee 
do. not consider it necessary to establish a maternity benefit fund. It should be 
paid directly by the employer at the fixed rate of eight annas per day for the 
actual period of absence not exceeding three weeks before the confinement and 
for four weeks immediately after the confinement. In order to entitle a woman to 
maternity benefit she should have worked into factory of the employer for not 

than six months immediately preceding the date on which she gives notice. 
The select committee also recommended that a pregnant woman can absent 
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After farther discussion the motion far second reading was passed* The 
Bill waft then read far a third time and passed. The House then adjourned. 


Ho Extension of Life of Present Council. 

On the i6TH. MARCH Sardar Majumdar moved extension of the life of the 
present Council in view of the next General Election which may be held under 
the new constitution. The mover hoped that the labours of the Simon Commission 
would be expedited so that the new constitution might conn into force in 1931. 

Mr. Pradhan, opposing, said that it seemed to him extremely derogatory 
to their own interests that they should make such a proposal. 

Mr. Munshi, opposing on behalf of the Coalition Nationalist Party, cha- 
racterised the motion as extremely childish. Moreover, the resolution was 
based on the theme that new constitution would be framed by the Simon Com- 
mission. The general opinion in the country was that the Simon Commission 
was not likely to be the final word in the future constitution. Attempts were 
being made by leaders of parties in the country to bridge the very unfortunate 
gulf between them and Government on the question of appointment of the Simon 
Commission. It was, therefore, clear that the new constitution was not based 
on the report of the Commission. 

The motion was put to the vote and lost by 12 against 26, the Government 
members remained neutral. 

On the basis of old agreements made by the East India Company and 
later by the British Government, Mr. Deshpande moved a bill to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act 1923 so as to grant exemption to Zaminders from 
local cess. The Thakore of Kerwada supporting the bill urged Government to 
fulfil their legal obligations. Mr. Jairamdas Desai protested against Govern- 
ment infringing on many of the rights of Zaminders secured by Sanads. 

Owing to the strong opposition of the majority the mover withdrew the bill. 
The House then passed 2 bill restricting the rent of certain class of house in 
Karachi of the rent of rupees 34 and below per rmnth The New Rent Act as 
passed remains in force till 1931. 

The Council then adjourned "sine die.” 
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The Andhra Uaiverdtj Bill. 

IHecaasinn wm then reeomed on the BUI to amend the Andhra University A at. Or, 
Bobbers jan moved to anbttitate “ Visagspstam ” far* * Anaatapur.” The amendment te 
•abetftote M fiajahmnndrj ” for," Visagspstam " wee defeated. The Bonee then adjourned. 


Adjournment Motions. 

The qneMion of ooastraetion of a tutorculosUghoepitaft ia Spur Tank iaeplle of protests 
from the Corporation and the public wm the first motion of adjournment in the 
Connell on the 29TH JANUARY. The President rmled that there wee no point in the 
motion end ruled the motion oat of order. Mr. Adinarsjrsnan Ohetty moved another 
adjournment motion drawing the attention of the Government to the reoent eo nd ao t of the 
police in pereeonting Congressmen in Vellore Taiak, North Avoot District. The Law Member 
objected leave for the motion on the groand that if them wm any provocation pending 
•gainst Congressmen no point con Id be made out. Bat the mover replying that there 
were pereeontion still persistently carried on there he premed his motion. Thera wae 
considerable quibbling in the terme persecotion and proseention after whleh the PraMdent 
ruled that the motion was in order and fined 2-80 p.m. for dieooailon of the motion. 

The Connell then resumed discussion on the amendment to the Andhra University Aot. 
On the previous day Dr. Subbarayan had moved an amendment that Visagapatam should 
bathe headquarters of the University. Dr. Subbarayan^ amendment wm carried by 
68 against 88, At this Dewan Bahadur Keaava Pillai refused to move that hie Mil be 
pa s sed Into law with the result that the vote in favour of Visagapatam became mere waste. 

Mr. Naganna Gowd then moved another amending bill for exclusion of Bellary from 
the Andhra university area, aa in cam Visagapatam was going to be the headquarter It 
would be of advantage to Bellary people to remain in the Madras University. 

Mr. Mnniswaml Naidu moved an amendment that Bellary, Kurnool, Ouddapah and 
Anantapnr should be excluded. It was carried. The Bill m amended was dis cus sed. 
While under discussion the Connell adjourned till next day. 

At 2*80 p M., Mr. Adinarayanan Obetty (Swarajist) moved his adjournment motion 
drawing the attention of Government to the reoent persecution of Congressmen by the polios 
In Vellore Taluka, North Aroot district. In moving tbs adjournment motion Mr. Ohetty 
narrated the ways in which the police were conducting themselves. They wont out of 
their way to harrass Congressmen and dictate it to magistracy. He said the polios attended 
publio meetings and called out Congressmen to address on kbadi or nutouebability but not 
on Swaraj. He considered that it wm done in view of the proximity of the arrival of the 


The Hon. Mr, Mohamad Usman said that Government had not issued any order to 
too polios to go out of their way to disoharge their doty. In the absence of any spaeifio 
allegation the Homo Member said he failed to see any substantiation in the argUMOta of 
the Mr. K. V. B. Swamy Naidu, Swarajist, said that the Homs Member was only 

gntting off isMui and nothing would be done even ia ipeoifio osaes before the arrival of 
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the Simon Commission, Mr. Aropudeswaay Udi;ir deprecated the absence of foots mad 
ll|Qn and said that allegations wen based oo Imaginary issues. Mr. P. Aojsneyla Mid that 
subordinate polioe officers wen imeponeible in tbefr ooaduot of their duties. 

While si wee under discussion, oloeare wee applied end thie wee carried. The ad- 
journment notion wee then potto the rote end loet b y 3! egeinet 53. The membere in 
the official benches, ministerialists, nominanted, end the J naticitiee voted egeinet end onlj 
the Oongnee blook voted in its favour. The House adjourned. 

On the 80TH JANUARY the Revenue Member’s motion to appoint e Committee con- 
stating of seven members to enqnin into the economic conditions of Rriehne-Qodeveri East 
end Godavari West districts ee per Council's re eolation passed leet November, was passed. 

After considerable discussion the motion for supplementary grant of Rs. 6000 
towards the cost of investigation of maternal diseases wee made. Two more grants were 
then granted. Sir A. P. Patro opposing the Madras Civil Coarts Act Amending Bill, the 
Law (Member withdrew his motion. The Chief Minister then introduced the Madras 
University Act Amending BUI which contained nnmerons verbal changes. Consideration of 
the Bill was not over when the boose adjourned. 

On the BIST JANUARY the House agreed on the third reading of the Education 
Minister's Bill to amend the Madras University Aot abolishing the Council of affiliated 
colleges and introducing certain changes in the composition, of university machinery. 

Madias Services Commission Bll. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks then introduced the Madsen Services Commission Bill 
and moved its reference to a Select Committee. Sa made m short speech seying that 
the Bill had good hope of future services in the puesidenoy. Mr. Satyamurthi would 
like the circulation of the Bill and delLvensi a fqraefu t sp ee ch , characterising the 



i City Patios Amending BUI. 

The Stases Member tatsadated a hoi amending the Madias City Pofiee Act to 
■nppUMi tamtam shops In the stay. Many members we l eoms d the ebjeet of the bill 
which wne them xemrred te a select esesmittee onaafemtly. Official bnstases being 
over atthta stage fthoCoanoB took non-official business. 

Andhra Univeistty Act. 

Dr. Maganna Gowd*s Andhra University Act Amending Bill as Anally amended 
te tf 1 ^ Bellary, ceded dtalrtata Ohittore and Nellove from Che operation of the Univer- 
sity Act was passed. As the President called Dewan Bahadur Kemva Pillai to move 
that the Chief Minister's amending hill be pessed into Jaw, points of order cropped ep 
no to how ho oould be allowed to move it, since he chose not te do so on the previous 
day. The members drew the President's nutation to the radical change elected in the 
BUI in substituting Visagapatam for Beswada for the University centre. The Presi- 
dent replied that Mr. Kemva Pillai had given notice of moving the question egaln and so 
allowed him to move ft. By majority of votes the bill wee passed. 

The Oounoil then discussed and passed the remaining clauses of Mr. GoUapalli's 
Andhra University Act, awarding in the BUI provisions for providing morn first grade 
oollcgos and ' the removal of dtaqmiifioatiou for membership of tbs University on 
aooount of convtotiOMt 

Another anoffiotal Bill to amend the Andhra University Aot was paomd providing 
establishment of mom first grade cottages in the Andhra University area and mowing 
lustriettons on persons eon vieted for polities] offssees from becoming members of any 
of the uaHAmty bodies. 
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Religious Endowment BUI. 

The Council next considered Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy's tfodrss Hlndn Religions 
Endowments Aet Amending Bill end passed it. There was considerable discussion regard- 
ing the numerous restraints contemplated to be imposed on the Devadasls, the girls 
dedicated to the templet Then Mr. Ramaohandra Reddy's bill to declare Mlisapnram 
and Hedagannnr estates impartible was taken, consent for the bill being granted. Mr. 
Viswanath Das's motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee was not over when the 
Council adjourned its sittings till the 25th February, 

Arrest of Andhra Leaders. 

On the 25TH FBBRUART Mr P, C, Venkatapathi Rasu, the newly-elected Congress 
party leader, moved an adjournment of the House to disouse a matter of argent public 
importance, namely, the. unwarranted and illegal arrest of the Andhra leaders by the 
city po'.ioe on February 17 under sect Ion 151, Cr. P. 0. 

The Law Member said that since the arrest and release bad taken plaoe already, 
there was no urgency. The President ruled tb« motion urgent hating regard to the 
fact that the arrests^bad been made under eeotion 151 and there was a probability of similar 
action being taken any day by the Goternment. 

The motor characterised the polioe motion as high-hsnded and emphasised that his 
object in making tho present motion was to ensure the non-recurrence of similar deplorable 
trifling with personal liberties by the authorities. 

Sir Mohamed Usman. Home Member, replying to the debate, justified the polioe 
motion as the polioeghad definite information that the persons concerned were determined 
to disobey the Polioe Commissioner's order preventing processions going towards the 
harbour where the Commission was being received. He also congratulated Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Commissioner, on the efficient polioe arrangemr nit on the dote of the Commission's 
arrival. 

The House divided on Mr. Venkatapati Rasa's adjournment motion todmeusethe 
* illegal and unwarranted arrest * of some Andhra leaders, including Mr. Konda Yenka- 
tapya and Mr. Swami Naido, by the city polioe on February 17 on the eve .of the 
Commission's arrival. The motion was negatived by 49 voces against 85 registered in 
favour of the motion. Just idles voting H en bloc " wHh the Oosernsmal. 

Budget for 1929-90. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY the Government presented the bu d g et for 1225-80. The 
Budget estimate of total revenue was 1807*09 lakhs, the expenditure charged to reveaae 
being 1881*6 lakhs. Revenue was Rs. 38,000 less and expenditure was greater by 103*4 
lakhs than the revised estimates for the last year. 

Land Revenue contributed 758*92 lakhs to the exchequer being flight ly lem than the 
last year’s budget estimate. Revenue from excise and stamp came next contributing 558 8 
and 856*8 lakhs respectively. Excise showed an increase of 89 lakhs over the last year's 
budget estimate bat was less than the «evlaed estimate by abent 8*7 lakhs. 

General administration was responsible for 262 8 lakhs. Education in the budget ad- 
mate for 1989—80 was 269-88 lakhs. Increased grants were provided for the* Madras 
University and Andhra University. Out of 269*3 lakhs, 145*28 lakbr was to Jgo UntisfBtty 
and 80*6 to secondary education. 

Expenditure on polioe was budgeted to be 201 08 for the coming year. The Badge! 
contemplated reorganisation of polioe administration of tbs city into throe branches (1) 
Traffic (2) Crime, (8) Law and Order. 

For ovil works 240 88 lakbs were budgeted to be spent being abent 18 lakhs 
more thin the last ysar's budget estimate over polioe. For pnblio health will be spent 
47*6 lakhs, part of grants for pnblio health being mainly for water supply and drainage 
schemes. 

The opening balanoe for the year would be Rs 485*04 lakbs whiflh would be further 
reduced by Rs. 84*9 lukbs to be utilised in eapital expenditure giving the net dosing 
balanoe of 418*94 lakhs. Rs- 1,40,000 were provided for elections in tbs year. 

Summing np tbs finanoial position the Finance Member said 

“ Tbs budget proposals for this year are well within oar resources. We can not only 
pay onr way, but have qoits a handsome balanoe at onr bankers." Bnt be took ears to 
point out that the balance bas been tbs result of the remission of provincial oontrtbn- 
ttone. He said that the budget provision nnder the public works was ooogiierably in excess 
of the normal flgniu. He pointed out the need for an Inoreaae in the recurring revenue 
8ft* Mid (bat Mm only way to get it increased would be to oonrert the swollen b al an oe 
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and—— the ret— — ftataaaee— the state of tbo poor will bo RTiS lakho. Shot tbo 
tan It an pit to —It — to Ml with the qatettaa of Aadkta University —the lines 
seeea% ‘ 1 to protest se apetaot —ergo— let like 114 deeds asd to o— hta — to 
oftbar Mgoaad < tpe ym*i lohaas, — tb at geneenl hospital, witmt embarrasse— nt 

Cb— lading, he —id theft Jedgteg In— the pretest potitloa all reatonable demands 
of tbt Apatatabteold boa— wfthont any question of addittao %1 taxation being robed 
lor another veer. fbtrte dl er the Governess— will bats to depend — the normal growth 
of——. She Oooaeil then adjoaraed till ttth. 


Coaoral Discussion of Budget. 

The — — l.dtae amton — tbeBadget woe taken op — the S8TH FRBBUABT and 
lamed tfil Bad Borah. Moot of the a— there who epoke — thb day ooagratoJated the 
Fine new Bomber — Ida budget epee oh efaamoterbing it oe a (dear lucid and frank state- 
ment. The badget wai o—tja— d — the nest day when Government policy in regard to 
enOtae, Mfgeti— and forest same for a good deal of criticism. Mr. 0. V. Venkatiam— a 
sheer sod that Urn — eta e pothgr of the Government woe not eottefoetory and that rev— no of 
the sentry mbjh I be bwwamii by faaprovtag the foreot department. Other membere who 
partook fa the— eoamtaa vefenad to the grlevanom of the people and the oonditione prevail- 
ing in their oe—eetivo rue Hines nine aad pleaded for adequate provisions in* regard to 
eenltitl— _ m e d fa a l ceUef and edaeattaa . Hr. T. M. Narayanewami Pillay sounded a note ol 
warnfag that — tarn the rev— no of the province b increased, they oonld not amintain 
the espeadbaoeolde — the oe me level aest year. 

Nine Shadowing of Cooaeii Hem here. 

Altaian aiUfiqoeeH— hp Hr. Batyamarthy regarding shadowing of 0— gresem— 
b a LB psBoeee— , He. A. Kaloewara Bao pot a —pptam— taiy question whether 
Government wen aware that the police shadowing was going oa even against counoil 
membe re when they veto hi Madras. The answer was 1 no \ The Hoa'ble President 
■aid that If any member hod sn botantfal facte for their being shadowed when they had 
oome to to pens eet inn with oooncU work as it would form otherwise interference 

with the privilege of tho home, they oh— Id bring it to the notice of the houe at a 
suitable oocastoa after having a talk with the Pzeefd— A 

On the SHD MABOH, ramming the Budget dboasetoa , Mr. K. V. B. Bwami deplored 
the email amount of two takfae provided for irrigation. 

Hr, Baagaaatha Hadaliar, exMfnieter, speaking — the badge! eald that the 
tendency of the Government had been to nnder-eetimate reeeipt and over-estimate expen- 
diture. Bir A. P. Patio, leader of the Justioe party in the Council, mid .that provision! 
made to the badget had be— made with— t any]deftnite polfoy. He w— tod that adeqnate 
provbione tb— Id be made lor introducing manual training aad technical education 
to high aehoola. On the whole, be said, he was not very well aatbfied with the budget. 




oonditione of the people under the present system of Govornm— t wets very deplorable. 
He referred to the high rate of mortality am— g the population of the provisos and eaid 
that more than I— If of the prodoote of land were being tak— away aad the people were 
left — the verge of starvation. He sti— gly criticised the exoiee policy of the Govern- 
m— t whleh had do— nothing In that direction exoept providing rupees four lakhs for 
propaganda. In regard to industries, he said, Government bad not made on y liberal 
provbione. 

The Government membere tastodtog Ministers replied to various oritiobme levelled 
against the budget The Bdneatkm Minister replying to erittotaas 'against hta educa- 
tional policy —id that oompntaory primary educati— was being introdnoed to eeleot 
districts aad Intake and to the matter of adalt odneati— govornm— t wen trying to 
eo-ope— to and help sostattas like the Servaate of India Bootaty. He also -id that 
Madras was spending mo— foe primary ednoatkm than all provinces exoept Bombay. 
Theld—a ttan Minister aba anaon—ed that the— was a proposal to gi— the Andhra 
Untame Hy — en d o wment el SB lakhs of rape- and ether p—T— tan om that ted 1— » 
aBordsd to the A— metal W— By. 
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The Bsrise Minister tutoring to orltfekoM against the provisions made In tbe budget 
dr propaganda work in regard to prohibition raid that propaganda was neoessary 
to tapsess spon people the svils of drink. He alto raid that when there was not a oonsen- 
me el opinion in regard to the telle of drink it would be eery difloult to Introduce 
any leglelatflon in tbe matter. He hoped to oondnet propaganda through dietriot boaide 
and talnk bearde. Rupase one thonaand wonld be given to eaoh dietriot board which 
would oqom forward to lane tbe matter in hand. Other detail e ae to when money 
should he given etc. wonld he deoided later on. After tbe revenue member and the Finance 
Member had opoken the Council adjourned till tbe 11th instant. 

Voting on Budget Grante. 

On tbe 11TH MARCH the Connell re-assembled to vote on budget grants. At the 
outset Bit Mahomed Usman, the Polios Member, moved for a supplementary grant of 
Be. 1,49,000 under bead M Polioe Item H mainly made up by the expenditure incurred on 
•coonnt of additional polioe force employed daring the B. 1, R Strike. 

The opposition to tbe grant was led by Mr. Batyamurti who charged the Govern* 
ment with extravagance. He oomplained that the police had developed a tendency to 
display their force. He referred to the arrangements made in the city during the Commis- 
sion's visit. 

The Home Member asserted that the police was dratted over tbe railway line during 
the strike to protect the passengers and general public and not to terrorise them. 

The demand was granted by SB against 86 votes. 

Grant to Madras BImon Committee. 

Discussion on the token demand for tbe grant of enhanoed allowances to the 
members of the Madras Simon Committee was next proceeded with. Tbe Congress members 
as a body opposed the motion for grant. They questioned their “ onerous, and exacting 
task ** and said that the money spent in this connection was a mere waste. 

Mr. Arokyaswamy Mudaliar, ex-Minister, opposed the motion. He said that it was 
unfair to oome before the House at this stage and demand a higher rate of allowance 
than the usual rate. He pointed out that a similar committee appointed by tbe House to 
go into the resettlement question of Krishna and Godavari Districts only received less 
than the usual rate of allowances and so saw no reason why the members of the BImon 
Committee should he given more. Ho believed that they ijert falling tn publio estimation 
in asking for increased allowances. 

Mr. Batyamnrthy opposing the grant said that those who accepted the membership 
of tho Committee under the conviction that they were doing eo only in the interest of the 
people, should not oome forward and ask for more of the tax-payers* money. Their being 
members of the House itself demanded that they should not receive any extra allowances 
than usually provided for. He thought that to distinguish between labours of one committee 
and another set up by the House was invidious and disputed tbe constitutional work done 
by tho Committee; The motion was then put to the vote end declared carried, 60 voting 
for and 89 against. The members of the Simon Committee remained neutral. 

Brothels Enquiry. 

Then Mr. Hameed Khan moved authorising tbe Select Committee appointed by tbe 
House to report on the Brothels Bill to hold its sitting at Ootaeamund as the Government 
would be shifted to Ootaeamund in April, to bear witnesses and to draft a report. 

Tbs motion was withdrawn on the assurance given by Government that they would 
come from Ooty and hear witnesses at Madras. 

Two bills, one to amend the Madras Medical Registration Act, 1914 and the other 
to farther amend the Madras Port Trust Act, 1906 were then taken into consideration 
>nd passed into law. 


Land Revenue Demand. 

On the 18TH MARCH the Government sustained a defeat when the Revenue 
Member moved for the allotment of Rs. 8,868,000 under tbe bead Land Revenue. Mr. 
P. C. Venkatapathi Rasa (Swarajist) moved a cot motion to reduce the allotment 
Be. 100 to disease the neoeraity for a land revenue law. Swarajists and 
Jostioites voted for the cut motion while tbe Government and nominated blocks voted 
against. The motkm was carried 64 voting for and 81 against it. Bir A. P. Patro, leader of 
the Justice Party in Council and Chairman Provincial Simon Committee supporting tho cut 
Motion mid that when they bad the example of Bardoli it was necessary that tbe policy 
of land revenge should be reshaped and should be embodied in tbe form of a Bill, 
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The Government sustained another defeat when Mr. Batyamnrthi moved a eat 
motion to icdnee the allotment of Be. 8,100 for purchasing etoree in England under 
the head u Land Revenue— Expenditure in England* 1 by Be. 100 to reoommend 
to the Government the principle of Swadeshi in pn rebate of etoree. The motion was 
moved with very brief speech as the time was nearing 4-80 by which the allotted time for 
the discussion of cot motions under the demand Ho. 1 would be over. Before the 
Bevenue Member could reply, it was 4-30 and the motion was put to vote and earried, 
46 voting for and 89 against. Then the whole demand under the head Land Bevenue 
Department was put to vote and declared oarried. 

Excise Demand. 

The Excise demand was then taken when Mr. Arogiaswami Mulaliar, ex. Excise 
Minister, moved a token cut to express dissatisfaction with the Government's excise 
policy. The mover detailed the efforts made by him during bis tenure of office towards 
prohibition and charged the Government with indifference towards the popular demand 
even after All parties in the House bad on several oooaaione expressed its aim of total 
prohibition within 20 years. The discussion was not finished when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 14TH MARCH, criticising the Government's excise policy, Mr. Mndaliar 
charged tbo present Ministers with nt er irresponsiveness to the wishes of the House. 
When he was Exoise Minister there was an understanding bet we n him and the other 
two Ministers that if his prohibition policy was not acoepted by the Government they 
shonJd resign. The Chief Minister went back on that understanding and the speaker 
said the House could sot expect better from soch Ministers. He deolared that the 
present Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the Hoase and should be turned ouj 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, refuted the allegation that he had agreed to 
resign if the Government turned down the Ex-Minister's prohibition proposals. He 
added that the previous Excise Minister had no excise policy worth the name and do 
agreement had been reached on the question of prohibition. 

Mr. Arcgyaswami Mudalfar, rising on a point of personal explanation, reaffirmed 
bis statements that the last Ministry as a whole were agreed on the prohibition 
proposals and resignation m the event of their rejection. 

Sir Norman Msrjoribanks, intervening, explained that when the proposals of the 
last Ministry came before the reserved half they did not appear unanimous. He 
deprecated the use of strong language snob as * falsehood ’ by members and hoped that 
they would not persist in employing such language. 

After the Excise Minister had replied the token cut was negatived by 39 against 
60 votes, the Justicites voting g n bloc against the cut oensuring the Ministry. 

The Excise demand was then passed without any cut. 

Stamp Duties. 

Nonofficials carried without division a token cat urging the necessity of reducing 
stamp dalles to the pre-war level. 

Forest and Registration Demands. 

A token cut In the Forest demand was carried by 38 votes against SO urging 
a thorough reorientation of the Forest policy of the Government in the light of the 
recommendations of the Agricnlturai Commission. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 15TH MARCH the Swarajists tabled several cat motions in registration 
demand to censure the Government's policy regarding app’ioation of communal principle 
in making appointments in the department. They did not however move these according 
to the paTty decision in view of the Madras Services Commission Bill now pending. The 
registration demand was granted in full. 

Irrigation Demand. 

The Government's irrigation policy next came in for a good deal of criftioiim 
when a cot motion moved was to reduce the allotment under head irrigation by Rs. 100. 
It was urged to introduce n satisfactory irrigation bill and provide better irrigation 
facilities In the presidency. The cot motion was carried. Then the entire demand 
201*92 lakhs under bead irrigation minus Be, 100 was sanctioned. 

The Revenue Member then moved for demand for 107*64 lakhs under bend Canvery- 
Mettur project, Mr. C. V. Venkataraman Iyengar moved a cat motion on the demand 
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to disease the general polloj la regent to the project. The dtaousrion on the eat aiottoB 
wee not over when the House rose for the dej. 

On the 16TH MARCH there wee e strong eritioism ot the Government policy regarding 
the Vetter project voiced by meoy members daring the debate. Vr. G. V. venkataranaaa 
Iyengar in moving the oat motion yesterday, warned the Revenue member not to let the 
Vettar go down to history as another Baokbay Scandal. He pleaded for great economy 
and asked the Government to keep the house fully informed about the working of 
project at every step. 

The oration was negatived by 41 to 87 votes and the grant for the Oauvery-Vettur 
project was sanctioned fully. 

General Administr ktion Demand. 

On the motion of Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raja, leader of tbe Congress Party, 
the Council neat carried without division a tok*n cut in General Administration 
demand. Impressing the necessity of not extending the term of the provincial legisla- 
ture the mover pointed out that several momentous changes had tak»u place sinoe 
the last election, such as, the appointment of the Simon Commission where-on the 
people's verdiot should be ascertained. .By extension the public would be deprived of 
tbe opportunity to record their opinion regarding the impending constitutional changes. 

Another Swarajist member supporting criticised the Jutticities’ attitude and deolared 
the Ministers bad forfeited the confidence of the House. Mr. Muniswami Naidu 
(Jaeticite), welcomed the dissolution. If any party were afraid to face the constituencies, 
he deolared, it was the Swarajists, many of whom were thinking of aooepticg offloe. 

Sir. A. P. Patro, leader of the Justioe Party, maintained that his party were pre- 
pared to faoe the electorate any time. Mr. Kumaraswami Beddiar, Justicite, said that 
they would vote the motion without any mental reservation 

Mr. F. James, European group, opined that it was undesirable to extend the term of 
the Council on constitutional ground but since the question did not concern the local 
Government alone he wonld remain neutral, 

Mr. Batyamnrti refuted the statement that the Congress Party had decided to accept 
office. He said that in case Swarajists were to accept office they wonidl do so only 
with the aanotion of the electorate, which he hoped would not come to pass. They 
desired a straight vote on tbe question of the Simon Commission. 

Dr. Snbbarayan, Chief Minister, said that he was willing to approach the electorate 
for their mandate. He threw a counter challenge to the Swarajists Baying “ let them 
see tbe result 

Sir Normao Marjoribanks replying to tbe debate said that the dissolution was a matter 
for the Governor to deoide and the Government had no say in the matter. He would 
place the vote and the subject of tbe debate before His Exoellency. 

The motion was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Tbe demand! for B*. 2*25 lakhs and 7*24 lakhs under heads (l Electricity and 
General Administrations "—heads of provinces respectively were sanctioned. 

Another defeat was sustained by Government when a out motion was moved to 
reduce allotment under the same demand to urge the need for more non-official days for 
the Connell sittings. The motion was carried 40 voting for and 37 against. 

Toe third ont motion moved under the same demand to draw tbe attention of Govern- 
ment to non-representation of labouring classes in the Legislative Council was defeated 
30 voting for and 40 against. The whole demand 4*83 lakhs minus B*. 200 under head 
general administration, legislative bodies was sanctioned. 

Executive Council Demand. 

The revenne member then moved demand no 11 for 6* 95 lakhs under bead “ General 
administration — Secretariat". A cut motion was moved by Mr. Ealeswara Bao to reduce 
the allotment of Be. 42,100 for the Executive Council by Bs. 100 to criticise the policy of 
repression adopted by Government in arresting Congress workers. 

Discussion was not over on the motion wbon the Counoil adjourned. 

On the 18TH MARCH, the Oounoil after heated discussion by 39 against 59 votes rejected 
J to * en cot moved by Mr. Ealeswar Bao on the 16th, reducing tbe Executive Council 
demand by Bs. 100 oritieising the Government's repressive policy against Congressmen. 
*oe mover asserted that there was a deliberate move on the part of the Government to 
tbe people. 

Hr, F. f. Jemee, non-offiolel Bnropeen, opposing tbe motion laid (bat tbe talk of 
Impression came only from the Swarajists. It was tbe only party whioh said that all 
ikfn! a *1*81*04 them were traitors. He maintained that it was dearly tbe duty 
ok uie Government to preserve tbe lews of the land and punish those who broke them. 
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Thera was a alight breese when the Home Member Sir Mohamad Ooarnan repeated 
the statement of the Police Oommiseioner that the Andhra leaders arre s ted on the ere of 
the Simon Commission's arrival were let off. 

One member characterised it as a lie. Whereupon the Law Member Mr. Kriahnan Nair 
rose np and asked the President whether it was a parliamentary expression. 

The President said the remark referred only to the Police Commissioner's statement. 

After the Government's reply the motion wns rejected, the Jnsticites and non*official 
Europeans voting with the Government, 

The Swarajist sustained another defeat shortly after when they pressed for total 
omission of Be. 10,000 as payment to the Central Government for the Commercial Accoun- 
tant's auditing the acoounts of the Government oommercial|conceras t urging for entrusting 
the work to private agencies and thereby encouraging Indian talent. The motion was 
defeated by by 82 votes against 64. 

Ministers' Salary Dtmtnd. 

Public galleries were crowded when Mr. Satyamurti moved a token out in Ministers' 
salaries expressing want of confidence in Ministers. The mover said the policy of the 
present Ministry was barren. They neither enjoyed the confidence of the House nor 
co nmanded an elected majority. Mr. Satyamnrti twitted Mr. Mnthia Mudaliar and Mr. 
Setbnratnam for aooepting office in defiance of their pledges. He denonnoed the Chief 
Minister for flouting the joint ministerial responsibility in sticking to his offioe while 
his two former colleagues resigned. The speaker declared that Dr. Snbbarayan floated the 
the House with regard to the Simon Commission which was a olass issue. 

He had not oonelnded when the Council was adjourned. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Council prooeeded with the ont motion on ministers 
salaries. Mr. Satyamnrti said that in the interests of developing the sense of responsi- 
bility and democracy in Ministers, they should vote for the ont. 

The Chief Minister replying said that it was the Swarajists who who were eondnoting 
themselves in irresponsible manner. He was for constitutional and ordered Government 
and had no hand in framing the present imperfect oonstitntion. If he was In ofllee it wm 
because he had the bouse behind him. He declared that the Swarajists gave him no chance 
to get through with his measures. The Swarajists had neither plans nor policy. Conclu- 
ding, Dr. fubbarayan said that his greatest achievement bad been to show the Swarajists 
in their true colours. 

The cut was put to vote and lost by 87 sgiinst 70 votes. 

Demand under Jnstlce. 

The Council next carried a token cut nnder the demand for administration of justice 
to express dissatisfaction at the administration of Civil Justloe. The demand for Bs. 8414 
lakhs under the head adminstration of justice minus Rs, 100 was then made. 

Demand under Jails. 

Mr. Satyamurthy then moved a ont motion under the demand Jails to reduce the allot* 
ment for Bs. 87,100 (or superintendence by Bs. 100 to draw attention to the had treatment 
meted out to political prisoners. Congress members pointed out the indignities and in- 
conveniences to which the political prisoners were pat and pleaded for more hnman and 
fair treatment. 

The Law Member replying admitted that persona who were not guilty of serious 
political offmcee should be treated in a kind way, but he said that it was not possible to 
place all political convicts on a same platform. J usticites supported the motion and the 
ministers remained nentral. The motion was carried 46 voting for and 48 against amidst 
cries of *' resign, resign," The House then adjourned. 

On the 20TH MABCH, further two out motions of Rs. 100 each under demand foj 
jails were carried. The first cut was to recommend supply of kbaddar clothing to jtU 
convicts. 88 voted for and 18 against. The other out drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the bad food supplied in jails. The whole demand 81*64 lakhs minus R«. 200 wss 
granted for jails. 

The Law Member replying pointed ont that according to his information khaddar ww 
more costly and less durable and as Government had set apart a new machinery worts 
about four lakhs in Coimbatore Jail for spinning the suggestion would not be to to 0 
Interest of the tex-payers. He, however, promised to make further enquiries about durani* 
lfty as well as cost of khaddar. The cut was carried by 83 against 18 votes, twenty 
remaining nentral Including Ministers, unofficial Europeans and several justieices. 
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The Room Member Sir Moharntnmi Onmao wi* subjected to osutinuoiH Interruptions 
when defending Oovernmeut against the eat under th*. Pjlioe deaun t. Referring to the 
arrangements on the day of the Conniiaaio'i’a arrival hi said the boyottar* hat no 
intention of going towards the harbour and their allegation that th *y were prevented 
by the PjJioe from going to the harboar was only a pretence. Ha read a letter from 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Nageswar Rio to th -s Commisaf mar of Police Tnare ware 
interruptions and the Home Membar promised to place a copy of the letter on the table 
nest day. The letter read by him stated that a biycott prooeashn would start from 
Napiers Park and go as far the Capids Bow whsre a meeting would be held. He also 
said that poliee arrangements were ma le in the interests of the boycotters themselves ant 
referred to the last year's occurrences. 

Mr. Satyamnrti objected to the statement of Sir Muhammad Oaman ami referred 
to the Police Commissioner's words that they would be physically prevented if they passed. 

The farther ont was lost 32 voting for and 67 against. 

Medical Demand. 

On the 21ST MARCH the Council rejected a token cut by 38 votes against 
50 under medical demand which sought 10 express disapproval of the Govern- 
ment’s Medical policy and urgeadoption of cheaper indigenous system on general 
scale. 

Mr. Muthulakshmi Reddi’s token cut pressing on the necessity of employing 
women as medical officers in all lying-in hospitals in the presidency and also 
impressing the need for more facilities of training nurses and mid wives was 
similarly lost without division. 

Mr. Satyamurti’s token cut which aimed at prohibiting private practice 
by doctors employed in Government Hospitals was thrown out by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The Public Health Minister replying to the criticisms of medical policy said 
that the Government made more provision for encouraging indigenous system 
of medicine than som; members thought. Provision had been made for starting 
more rural dispensaries and it was up to th: local bodies to take advantage of 
the opportunity aftotded by the Government. The Government was very sym- 
pathetic towards indigenous system and n.) instance could be quoted in which 
they refused to grant assistance. The medical demand was granted in full. 

Demands for Rs 7*96 lakhs and 197*88 lakhs under heads education reserved 
and transferred respectively were next sanctioned by the Council • The cut 
motion moved to point out the necessity for introducing compulsory education 
in the province was defeated. The House then adjourned. 

On the 22ND MARCH the Council voted the entire budget demand by 
the Agriculture Minister, a token cut censuring the administration being nega- 
tived by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Arogvaswami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, opposing the grant expressed 
surprise that the Government which provided eight lakhs for traffic regulation 
could not see its way to provide more than eighteen lakhs for agriculture. 

The Chief Minister said that the Government was doing its utmost to better 
the agricultural conditions of the presidency, but no better provision was possible 
unless the Council agreed to increased taxation. He was sure if the Govern- 
ment proposed fresh taxation the opposition would raise their hands in horror. 

The Opposition carried a token cut in public health demand urging 
more provisibns in the Budget for improving village sanitation. Non-official 
Europeans and other groups voted with the Swarajists. 

Shortly after, the Swarajists sustained a defeat over a token motion censuring 
the Minister for Public Health in allotting four lakhs for temperance propaganda 
on the ground that there were more urgent schemes which were starved. The 
motion was rejected by 56 against 37 votes. 

Beach Motor Tragedy. 

The echo of the beach motor tragedy was heard in the Council on the 
*3*D MARCH when after interpellations Mr. Satyamurti asked leave to move for 
Adjournment to discuss the conduct of the Chief Presidency Magistrate (Mr. G. 
Abbas Ali Rhan) as revealed by the High Court judgment in Mr. Collett’s esse. 

17 
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The Law Member showed (hat there was no urgency in the matter observing 
that Government would consider the consequence of the judgment in due course. 

The President said that the remarks of High Court as revealed by the judg- 
ment w; s very serious as the Magistrate’s evidence was disbelieved by the Court 
and therefore it was a matter of public interest and urgency arose when it was 
considers i how far it was advisable for the officer concerned to continue in office 
when his conduct had been questioned. The President fixed 25th. for discussion. 

Re-assembling after lunch the President announced that His Excellency the 
Governor had disallowed the adjournment motion regarding the strictures passed 
by Mr. Justice Waller on the prosecution and the Chief Presidency Magistrate.! 

Justrice Waller delivering judgment in appeal preferred by Mr. Collett 
passed severe strictures regarding the evidence tendered by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate as one of the important witnesses before the trial Magistrate who 
disbelieved the material portion of his evidence and characterised it as fiction. 
His Lordship was clearly of opinion that the trial Magistrate was justified in 
disbelieving a part of the Chief Presidency Magistrate's story and accepting the 
evidence otother witnesses in preference to it. This was with regard to the state-, 
ment of the Chief Presidency Magistrate that he had visited Collett’s house for* 
the second time. 

Extra Grant to Police re. Commission. 

The grant of Rs. 51,680 for special police arrangement on the occasion of 
the Simon Commission’s visit to Madras in February last which was sanctioned 
by the Governor under his emergency powers was the subject of an adjournment 
motion in the Council on the 25TH MARCH. Soon after question time, Mr. 
P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader of the opposition wanted to discuss the action 
of the Government in submitting the grant to His Excellency without submitting 
it to the House. The Advocate-General opposing held that the motion was out 
of order. The Law Member said that as the House could not discuss by an 
adjournment motion the action of the Government in submitting to the Governor 
an expenditure which was refused by the House to be restored. The motion 
which proposed tc discuss the Government action in submitting this expenditure 
even without being refused by the House to the Governor was out of order. 

The President did not agree with the point raised by the Law Member, 
but disallowed the motion on the ground that there was a precedent where such 
emergency power had been availed of. He, however, hoped that a suitable 
opportunity would be given to the House to express its opinion in the matter. 

After the disallowance of the adjournment motion discussion on the demands 
was continued. 

Other Demands. 

The Council sanctioned the demands for Rs. 10*42 lakhs, Rs. 10*82 lakhs and 
Rs. 1*94 lakhs under the heads “ Civil Veterinary Services,’ 9 11 Co-operative 
Societies” and 41 Cinchona” respectively. All cut motions moved under these 
heads were lost The House discussed the demand under the head 44 Co-opera- 
tive Societies ” urging necessity for opening agricultural banks for the benefit of 
the poor ryots of the province. The general policy of the Government in regard to 
14 Co-operative Societies ” department also came in for criticism. 

The House rose for the day when a cut motion moved under the head 
44 Industries ” to urge the necessity for fostering cottage industries by liberal 
loans was under discussion. 

On the 26TH MARCH Sir Norman Marjoribanks moved for further demand 
of Rs. aojooo to provide for improvements in the year 1920-20 of Vijjewaram under 
head Sluice Godavari Western Delta. 

Mr. Satynmurthy rose on a point of order and objected to the motion for 
further demand on the ground that this was not a matter which had arisen after 
submission of the original demand and this demand would have been included 
in the original budget. 

The President disagreed with Mr. Setyamurti and allowed Sir Norman 1 * 
notion. After a brief discussion the grant was sanctioned by the Hones. 
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Another demand for grant of Rs. 1,56,400 to provide for additional expen- 
diture on Glen Morgan Hydro Electric scheme in 1929-90 wet alto made. 

The House then took up demands for supplementary grants for 1923-29. 
A cut motion was moved to reduce the token demand of Rs. 100 for the advance 
of Rs. 24 000 to the board o' commissioners for Hindu Religious Endowments by 
Rs. 1 to discuss. the neglect of the Board in not collecting amounts due to avoid 
contracting more debt. The cut motion was lost and the grant was made. 

The House then passed the motion authorizing the Select Committee appoint- 
ed by the House to report on the Madras Service Commission Bill to hold its 
sitting at Ootacamund to consider the bill and to draft report. 

The Council next pressed the Finance Member’s motion that the report o r the 
Public Accounts Committee on audit and aporopriation accounts of the presidency 
for 1926-27 be taken into consideration. The House then passed Mirzapuram and 
Pedagonnur Impartible Estates Bill and the Ellamarru and Penjundra Impartible 
Estates Bill into law. 

Demand under Labour. 

On the 27TH MARCH discussion on budget grants was resumed. A cut 
motion was moved under the head “ Labour 11 to discuss inactivity or non-inter- 
vention of the Labour Commissioner during the recent S. 1 . Railway strike which 
was negatived. 

The Labour Commissioner opposing the motion defended himself and said 
that he visited the head quarters of the S. I. R. and acquainted .himself with 
several conditions of the scheme of retrenchment which was the main factor of the 
subsequent strikes. The entire demand under the head “ Labour" was then voted. 

Civil Works. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, moved for demand of Rs. 75.96 lakhs under 
head Civil works. The cut motions moved to suggest formation of a road fund 
and to discuss the policy of Government in regard to larger grants to trunk 
roads and second class roads were negatived. The grant was moved. The 
policy of Government in regard to the public works department was discussed 
under the cut motion moved by Mr. Arokyaswami Mudatiar under head Civil 
works transferred. The opposition members supporting the motion criticised 
Government in spending on the construction of buildings for officials with pay and 
pointed out that in a poor country like India it was no use wasting money on the 
building. The motion was lost and the grant was made. 

Another cut motion moved under demand stationery and printing to discuss 
the affairs of Government press was also defeated.^ 

At this stage the clock struck five and this day being the last day of the 
session guillotine was applied and all remaining grants were made. His Excell- 
ency the Governor arrived in state to the Council Chamber at 5-10 an 1 prorogued 
the Council with a speech. 


The Bengal Legislative Council. 

The cold weather session of Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
Calcutta on the 4TH FEBRUARY 1919, After business of a formal nature 
had been transacted, Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha, Minister, move I for the 
introduction of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill. As the scope of the 
Government Bill did not come up to the expectations of the people, the Swarajists 
opposed the motion particularly in view of the fact that another Bill on the 
same subject, will be introduced by a non-official member in this session. 

The motion for introduction of the Bill was lost by one vote. 

Without opposition the Calcutta Suburban Police Amendment Bill was 
Passed. There was only one section in the Bill, which empowered the police 
10 dispose of unclaimed properties. 
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After granting Rs. 50,000 for expenditure under the Famine Relief, the 
Council adjourned till 7th. 

Village Self-Government Amendment Bill 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Bengal Village Self-Government Amendment 
Bill brought forward by a non-official member was killed during the third 
reading, owing to the absence of the author of the Bill at the time of finally put- 
ting it before the council for acceptance. 

Under directions from the Governor, the President, under the Standing 
Orders, asked the Minister for Local Self-Government to move certain amend- 
ments as recommended by His Excellency in returning the Bill. The Bill as 
it was originally gave power to Union Boards to appoint Daffadars and 
Chowkidars, which power was sought by one of the amendments to be vesed 
in the District Magistrates. 

It was opposed by Swarajists and with the help of Mahomedan members 
the Government carried the amendment. There were other amendments 
giving further powers to the District Magistrate which had been taken away 
by the Bill, and these related to fixing of pay, dismissal etc, of Daffadars and 
Chowkidars. After the amendments were carried, the author of the Bill absented 
himself, and so did not move the final reading of the Bill as amended. 

Industrial Development Bill. 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Swarajists sustained a defeat when the 
motion of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sircar, proposing the reference of the Bengal 
Industrial Development Bill of 1928 to a select committee, fell through as a 
result of an amendment by Mr. P. N. Guha, nominated member, urging its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion, which was carried by 58 votes against 42. 

The bill was to provide for the initiation or development of industries in 
Bengal Presidency with a view to improve the economic condition of the 
people. The ^Swarajists opposed Mr. Guha’s amendment and expressed the view 
that his object was to shelve the bill which would not be passed during the life- 
time of this council. Europeans and non-Swarajists, supporting the amendment, 
observed that the bill should be circulated for the country’s opinion before 
legislation was enac ed. 

Non-official Europeans characterised the bill as being far too much political. 

Dangerous Diseases Bill. 

The Government next accepted the Swarajist motion for reference of the 
Bengal Prevention of Dangerous Diseases Bill to a select committee. It was 
brought forward by Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray for the control and prevention of 
dangerous diseases in Bengal. 

The Public Health Minister, the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, said that the 
Government had explained their attitude, and added that he accepted the 
principle underlying the bill on their behalf. The Minister congratulated the 
mover on his attempt at preventing dangerous diseases. 

The council gave leave to the Swarajists to introduce the Bengal Pasture 
Bill, the Bengal Cattle Bill and the Calcutta Rent Bill. A motion to circulate 
the last mentioned Bill was moved by Mr. P. N. Guha, and accepted by the 
mover Mr. J. L. Banerjee. The Council then adjourned until nth. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the h iTH. FEBRUARY, despite Government opposition, the Swarajists 
carried two resolutions in the Council. The first resolution urged a mixed 
committee to examine the working of inland steamer services with reference 
to passengers' accommodation, fare and freight. 

The second resolution, which was carried without a division, urged the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the conditions of labour in 
Bengal with a view to remove their grievances. Mr. G. F. Rose* opposing, said 
tlmt labourers lived in comfortable circumstances, and it was only the outside 
influences which fomented trouble. To say that there was unrest among the 
workers, was ^nonsense, Mr. Rose was surprised at the artistical expression 
drawn by the hamsters mad vakils of the condition of the workers. 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, protesting, said that the fling at barristers and 
lawyers was unnecessary. It was barristers like Mahatma Gandhi and 
Deshbandhu Das who took up the cause of labour in the past and courted jail, 
and not men like Mr. Rose. They knew that the Government always sided 
with the Capitalists. This was a modest resolution, and ought to be accepted. 

The Hon. Mr. Marr, replying, observed that in the view of the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission to go into the matter, this Committee would 
be superfluous. 

On the 12IH. FEBRUARY by a majority of 15 votes, two resolutions 
were carried, one granting house allowance to ministerial < flier ts and typists 
of the Bengal Secretariat, and the other urging enquiry into the grievances 
of the Bengal Government Press, the Jail Press and the Settlement Press. 

Despite Government opposition, twe other tesolutions of local interest 
were carried. 

Constitution of Medical Faculty. 

On the 13TH. FEBRUARY a resolution suggesting changes in the constitu- 
tion of the governing body of the State Medical Faculty with a view to popularise 
that body was carried, despile Government opposition. 

Calcutta Police Charges and Provincial Revenues. 

There was a chorus of opposition to the resolution moved by Moulvi Abul 
Kasem urging that Provincial revenues should be relieved of the charges for 
the maintenance of the Presidency police, and that expenditure for the same 
should be met by fresh taxation to be levied on Calcutta citizens 

Mr. Moberly, opposing, said that attempts had been made to bring village 
chowkidars under the control of villageis. but no Government would divest 
itself of the powers of control over the police who were so essential in any 
form of Government. The resolution was lost by 32 votes to 8 and the House 
adjourned till 20th. 

Presentation of Budget. 

On the 20TH FEBRUARY the Hon'ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, in- 
troduced the Budget of the Bengal Government for 1929- 30 In doing so he 
reviewed the financial situation of the province during the year 1928-29, and 
presented the estimates for the year 1929-30. He said that the year 1929-30 
starts with a balance of Rs. 2,53.40.000. Total revenue receipts, exclusive of 
loan operations, amount to Rs 11,11,23, 020, an increase of about 17# lakhs on 
the revised estimate for the current year. As for total expenditure the Govern- 
ment have budgeted for an estimated increase of Rs. 74,38,000 over the revised 
estimate for the current year, and about 88 and three-fourth lakhs over and above 
the anticipated revenue. 

The expenditure estimate, said the Finance Member, includes what is 
necessary for the ordinary growth, for completion of the schemes already initiated 
as well as for new schemes. As for the year 1929-30, Mr. Marr said it opened 
with receipts and revenue estimated at Rs. 10,94,11,000. They are now placed 
at Rs. 11,45,78,000— an increase of over 51# lakhs. The current year actually 
opened with a larger balance than anticipated. This made it possible *to place 
in fixed deposit with t he Government of India a sum of 50 lakhs which will earn 
interest amounting to 1 yi lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the Budget, as passed by the Council in March 
1928 contemplated expenditure not charged to revenue, of Rs. 11,19,62,000. To 
this was added in supplementary estimate Rs. 7,36,000, thus making available 
for expenditure iu the year the total sum of Rs. 11.26,98,000. Outside the revenue 
account a loan of 15 lakhs for the Chittagong Port has been adjusted with the 
Government of Iodia, now that Chittagong has been declared a major port. 
Taking Revenue and Capital accounts together, but excluding transactions on 
account of the adjustment loan of 15 lakhs for Chittagong Port, the total savings 
of this year are estimated at about 27 lakhs. With additional income and 
reduced expenditure during 1928-29, it is expected to end with a surplus of about 
34 lakhs, that is, an anticipated closing balance on the present information of 
**• *»53»4o,ooo against the opening balance of Rs. 2, , 19,52,000. This surpms is 
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§m to a windfall of $1 lakhs at probate duty on rich estates. But for this, there 
would have been a deficit of 18 lakhs this year. 

Summing op the Finance Member said that the total revenue from all 
9 oovcentihiayear r us can be foreseen now, will amount to Rs. 12,17,73,000 against 
the sanctioned estimate of Rs. r 14 5*5 3,000. The year will close with a balance 
of fta» 2.5340*0001 ft i# to be remembered that the closing balance includes 
It n racoon in the Famine Refief Fund. 

Referring «o estimated expenditure for 1929-30. Mr. Marr said that the 
general afl nnma t r a fion budget was nearly 14% lakhs over the revised estimate 
Hot the c u r r e nt year : whereas the potter budget was about Rs. f 6.00000 mire 
than tin revised estimate. Great for education was about 4% lakhs higher ; 
n sum of lakhs have been provided for the Moslem Halt, Dacca University ; 
and pro v i sio n has been nude to continue the policy of encourging agricultural 
education in secondary schools. The most important item under medical head 
is the provision of one lakh for grant towards extension of the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Jadhavpor. The Calcutta Medical Aid and Research Society 
and the public health department also received a share of the available resources. 
The Bengal Technical Institute has been granted Rs. 7,000 on an experimental 
basis for three years for the boot and 9 hoe making department. 

Concluding; the Finance Member referred to the Statutory Commission and 
said that when the Commission visited Bengal Sir P. C. Mitter and he put Bengal’s 
case as strongly as possible, as also other witnesses appearing before the Commis- 
sion. They presented an united front, and felt convinced that they had impressed 
on the Commission their case. Meantime they were awaiting the results of their 
deliberations. 


No-Confidence on Ministers- 

After the presentation of the Budget the atmosphere of the House became 
tense when Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhurv moved his motion of ‘No-Confidence’ 
against the Ministers. The House was full and the galleries were crowded. 

At the outset, Mr. Nurul Huq charged the Ministers with violating the 
constitution and furiher with corrupting the public life of the country and 
transgressing the well-known canons of public administration. The Ministers 
had invented a system of management by corruption and jobbery. There had 
been a good deal of public discontent and the matter was represented to the 
Simon Commission. There had been no public protest till one nominated member 
gave notice regarding a liquor shop at Bowbazar. It was impossible to stifle the 
matter. 

Further, the speaker said, the charge of corruption against the Ministers 
could be divided into three main heads: (i) in relation to the members of 
Council, 4 ii) regarding the administration of the Excise Department and 
(iii) distribution of patronage. As regards the first, he said, it was a favourite 
dictum of Nawab Mushraff Hussain, Minister of Education, that only persons 
capable of bribing or willing to be bribed should come to the Council. This 
was the Minister’s estimate of the honest members of the Council. Regarding 
the second, the speaker said, there had been a good deal of interference due 
to political pressure in the administration of the Excise Department. Politi- 
cians were encouraged to take sides in the quarrels of liquor vendors, and 
rewarded with handsome remuneration. The Minister made a condition of 
hearing an application or an appeal that such and such lawyer should be 
engaged and fairly high fees paid. The speaker cited some alleged instances, 
one being that a Chittagong M. L C. was engaged at the instance of the Minister 
and a fee of Rs. 1 ,roo was paid for one day’s appearance. On the very day of the 
death of the lessee the license was given to toe son of an M. L C. ; and on his 
surrender to the editor of the “ Voteranga,” who had become a great supporter 
of the Ministry. 

The speaker accused the Ministry of jobbery, because the Minister ofEdu- 
cation admitted that he had to give appointments to sons and nephews of bis 
supporters in perference to qualified candidates. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Nurul Huq said that, contrary to the constitution the 
Ministers were not responsible to the people and they m the Council could not 
influence their actions. They kept themselves in office by official and European 
votes and by a judicious distribution of patronage. He was not challenging the 
existence of diarchy, but wanted to purify public life and compel the Ministers 
to respect the constitution. 

Mr. TRAVERS, on behalf of the British group, remarked that if the charges 
of bribery were substantiated they should at once withdraw their support 
from any Minister. But they were assured that the charges were unfounded 
and the Ministers did not seem to be alarmed. Proceeding, Mr. Travers 
emphasised that if this Ministry was turned out then his group would not 
support any Ministry, bacause the British group were tired of the game. 

Mr. Atiquilla, following Mr. Travers, said that during the downfall of the 
Chakravarti-Ghuznavi Ministry, he was offered money by the present Minister 
in charge of Excise, and subsequently by his agents. The speaker said that he 
indignantly refused the offer. The issue to-day was neither political nor consti- 
tutional but ethical. A Minister with a long purse might succeed to-day ; but 
they wanted to vindicate the honesty of public life. 

Cries were raised by Swarajists to hear the Minister when Mr. Abdul 
Sattar, supporter of the Minister, explained that he never appeared as a lawyer 
before the Minister on Rs. 1,500 a day. 

Mr. B. K. Basu, Swarajist, stated that the Hon’ble Nawab Mushraff 
Hussain told him that in spite of the Swarajists he would carry the Primary Edu- 
cation Bi.l, because he had 23 Mahomedan members of the House 44 in his pay. 11 
Mr. Bose characterised the remark as an insult to the House. The Minister 
also had said that what the Prophet could not do, he (the Minister) would do. 
The Prophet gave universal religion ; but not universal primary education ! 
'ihis reminded them, said the speaker, how the poet in the course of one inoun 
became a chemist, fiddler and buffoon. 

After persistent demands from the Ministerialists to hear the Minister, 
the Hon’ble Nawab Mushraff Hussain rose to reply. At the outset he pointed 
out the procedure followed in issuing licences to liquor shops. He agreed with 
the decisions of the secretaries and heads of department in the matter ; and 
in case of disagreement the matter must be brought to the notice of the Governor. 
As regards the fabulous fee of Rs. 1,500, he characterised it as nonsense. The 
Minister had not finished when the Council adjourned. 

On the aiST FEBRUARY, the Minister resuming his reply said that the 
policy of the Excise Department had been to centralise excise shops so that 
consumption might be less. It was according to that policy that excise cases 
had been decided. He repudiated the charge made by Mr. Nurul Haq that 
he had asked some party to appoint special counsel at high fees in a particular 
case. Dealing with the-constitutional question, the Minister re erred to the prac- 
tice, and maintained that he was right in the matter of appointments. As 
regards his offer of currency notes to Mr. Atiqulla, the Nawab characterised 
it as an abominable charge. He asked why this charge was not brought when 
his Ministry was attacked last year. He also repudiated Mr. B. K. Basu’s 
charge that 23 Moslem members were in his pay, and called it worse than a lie. 

Mr. B. K. Basu interrupting Said it was absolutely true. 

Continuing, the Nawab said that Mr. Basu’s charge was an insult to the 
Moslem community. He could defend himself against the allegations in a law 
court. The Nawab concluded that if the Ministry were to be attacked in this 
way, the same things could be said against future Ministers. 

Mr. J C. Gupta (Swarajist) mentioned the alleged circumstances in which 
the Minister unsuccessfully tried to get the speakers appointed counsel in an 
excise case through a party, knowing that the 44 no-confidence ” motion was 
coming. 

On behalf of the Union Party, Mr. Sachin Sanyal supported the “ no-con- 
fidence ” motion specially as a mark of their disapproval of the conduct of the 
Raia of Nashipur, who had accepted office in defiance of the Union Party, to 
which he belonged. 
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After Mr. Sachin Sanyal, Sir Abdur Rahim spoke. He felt from accumutaled 
experience that it was undesirable that this experiment in diarchy shmld be 
prolonged. He asked a straight question. Did they believe that Nawab Mush-aff 
was a fit roan Intellectually to bold the office ? Sir Abdur maintained that the 
charges were well founded. 

Referring to the European Party's plea Sir Abdur said : “ I for one am deadly 
in earnest for responsible Government which alone will conciliate the people. 
I want a fair and honest experiment. If the British group are anxious to 
advance the cause of responsible Government they should know that by keeping 
the Nawab there that cause will not be furthered. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta next addressed the House. He pointed out that while 
on other occasions voting took place on the issue whether diarchy was good or 
bad, the issue this time was different. It was whether or not the members of 
the House were satisfied that the Ministers were guilty of corruption and 
dishonesty. The attitude of the European group was that of clever lawyers. 
Indeed, it was difficult to rouse thise who feigned sleep. Mr. Atiqulla told 
the speaker about the incident ten or twelve days ago ; and he maintained 
that every one of the House had heard it. Mr. Travers had replied that hs 
had no knowledge whatsoever of the charge until yesterday. Mr. Sen Gupta 
said that Mr. Travers was following the footsteps of clever lawyers. The 
question was whether he had heard of it, and not whether he had any knowledge 
of it. His party always believed that diarchy was rotten to the core ; but now 
they found that not only the system was rotten, but the very Ministers they 
had set up were rotten. A false cry had been raised that the charges had been 
made against one Minister and a communal issue had been raised. He regret- 
ted it ; but so far a 9 his party was concerned it made no distinction between 
Hindus and Mahomedans as was evidenced by their support in bringing 
about the downfall of the Chakravarti-Ghumavi Ministry. Mr. Travers could 
not deceive his following and the European community for a long time. They 
had known that the Nawab had been trying for the last one year and half to get 
followers. That was why the Minister himself did not repudiate the statement 
of Mr. Atiqulla, when it was made on the floor of the House. The Minister, 
if he had been innocent could have risen in his seat then and there and protes- 
ted ; but the Nawab did nothing of the kind. What was the inference to be 
drawn ? It was that the Nawab knew the fat t to be true. 

As regards the Raja of Nashipur, Mi. Sen Gupta asked whether it was not 
his duty to have stood up in his place yesterday when the charge was made 
against the Nawab and say he had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded that by turning out one Minister, they were bound 
to throw out the other also, as the Raja had accepted joint responsibility, and 
had not repudiated the charges nor dissociated himself from the allegations. 
The Raja of Nashipur hal made it clear that he had accepted joint responsibility. 

Motion Carried. 

The President then put the motions to the House. The “ no-confidence ” 
motion on Nawab Mushraff Hussain was carried by 65 to 59 votes, and that on the 
Raja of Nashipur by 62 $9 votes. The Council then adjourned till February 27th. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Mahomedan Pilgrims Bill was passed. The 
Bill gave power to the Government to secure some control over pilgrim guides. 

The Council next sanctioned a supplementary grant of Rs. 424,000 for expen- 
diture under superannuation allowances and another sum of Rs. 1 5,000 for expen- 
diture under stationary and printing. 

Budget Discussion. 

The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 28TH FEBRUARY 
and continued till the next day. The Finance Member was severely criticised 
for his criminal neglect of the interests of the people. - It was really surprising to 
see that the expenditure under the Police jumped up from Rs. *96*57 l alch ® t0 
Rs. 212*74 lakhs while a very small sum had been set apart for toe education 
of the children of the soil . 
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The members were of opinion that the Budget was hopelessly disappointing. 
Cholera and Kalazar were claiming an ever-increasing toll every year but 
what were the provisions, asked Sj. J. C. Gupta, made in the Budget to combat 
these preventible diseases? This shewed the callous indifference of the Govern- 
ment to one of the most vital questions affecting the life of the nation. 

The Meston Settlement was a curse to Bengal and, as Sj. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar pointed out, it “ has served as a potent excuse for the whole of the 
Finance Department sitting on its oars and looking on, while we are being borne 
down to certain ruin.” Several members strongly criticised the Government’s 
“ eternal excuse of lack of funds.” The Council then adjourned till 16th March. 


Voting on Budget Grants. 

Voting on Budget grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH. At the outset 
the Council granted the supplementary demand of Rs. 36,000 for expenditure on 
stamps, and Rs 30,000 on jails. 

The Council next discussed ten motions for reduction of the demand of 
Rs. 44,07,000 for expenditure under Land Revenue, all of which were negatived 
or withdrawn. 

On a token cut motion in the demand under the colonisation of the Sunder- 
bans, a Swarajist member charged the Government with refusing to grant land 
to educated young men Replying, the member-in-charge said that there was no 
rule preventing educated youths fi^n getting lands, and the Government policy 
was to grant land to them; but such youths were not coming forward. The 
Council then adjourned till 18th. 


Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

On the 18TH MARCH demand for R>. <1,96,000 was made under “Excise.” A 
motion for a token cat was made, when discussion on the policy of vending lfoenees to 
Excise shops was raised. 

Mr. S. C. Mukherjee (nominated), pointed oat that there was nepotism and favouri- 
tism by the Collector of Calcutta, in granting licences and mentioned individual easas .in 
support of his assertion. 

Sir D. P. Sarvadhikarl, President of the defunct Licensing Board, said that*the Board 
was not consolted in granting licences. The Board and Temperance Society adopted the 
Government's policy uf minimum consumption and maximum revenue ; but of lata tbs 
Government was not treating the Board properly. New shops were started, resulting in 
consumption being steadily increased. 

Nawab Musharraf Hussain, late Excise Minister, said, that in vending licences, the 
Collector followed the Government policy ; but if thereby a mistake was made, ftt was 
rectified by the Commissioner on appeal. These mistakes were possible only owing to the 
existing system. He was in favour of the auction system, which was existing in Bombay, 
and urged its revival. He coaid not appoint a Licensing Board because most of his voters 
wanted to be on it. 

A Labour member said that, the only way to stop favouritism in granting licences was 
to take away the power of vending licences from the Collector, and giving it to a Licensing 
Board. 


The Member in charge of Excise said that the Government were following the policy 
of minimum consumption, with the result that consumption of country spirit, ganja and 
opiom had decreased without lost to revenue. The motion was carried. 

Another cut motion was put when the excise policy of the Government was generally 
discussed. Mr. A. C. Dutt (Swarajist) said that they were urging total prohibition but it was 
not aoeepted. The difficulties pointed out by the Government in the way of the adoption of 
a policy of total prohibition were imaginary difficulties. It had been said that an army 
of preventive agents was required to enforce total prohibition. On behulf of the Congress. 
Mr. Dutt a said that they were prepared to raise such an army if Government co-operated 
with them and not treated them inhumanly as they had done before. He also urged total 
prohibition of opium, which was really a poison, 

Mr. G, P. Hogg, on behalf of the Government, said that the history of the recent years 
showed that the Bengal Government had successfully osrrfed out their Excise policy. 
They removed the temptation of indulging in dregs and diminished consumption. The 
Government had fulfilled its obligation, but could not accept the policy of total prohi- 
bition. In its opinion, the time was not ripe for adopting that policy. That 
come when the number of consumers become negligible, »ud illicit distinction become 


impossible. The motion was negatived, 
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Istti Revenue from Stamp Datj. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Swarajists expressed indication against the Government's 
notion In not alloting exoess revenue from the stamp duty to the Transferred department! 
ae promleed on the oocoeion of the paming of the taxation bill A token ••cut” wai 
carried by a majority of IS voice. 

Collection of Betting Tax. 

The Government was neat o barged by the Swarajists with abetment in gambling. 
Abking for rednotlon In the demand of Re. 15,000 onder the eeheduled taaee, which amount 
wae required ae ehargee for collection of the betting tax, the tpeakeri aaid that thie vioe, 
which Indiana were Imitating from European!, should be discouraged. The Government 
ebould p e ii»|ijff betting at races. 

Mr. Mar r, replying, said that the House had already accepted betting by paming an 
amendment to the tax bill, and they were simply oolleeting betting fees. Under the Act, 
hatting could not be abolished. The motion was negatived. 

Demand onder Irrigation. 

On the 20TH MARCH, during the discussion of the irrigation demand, the Government 
was defeated and a token cut motion was carried. Speakers expressed dissatisfaction with 
the; genera] policy of the Government and drew attention to the decayed and deoaying 
rivers of Bengal. 

Demand under General Administration. 

When Mr. A. N. Moberly made a demand for Rs. 10,858,000 under general admi- 
nistration, a Swarajist moved the following motion : “ That the demand for Rs. 8,000 
under the head the ' Indian News Agency telegram 1 be refused.** It was suggested that 
the Government could get news from the newspapers instead of getting back its own news 
at the expense of Rs. 8,000. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberly, replying, said that this agency supplied two sorts of news, one 
to the newspapers and one for the benefit of the Government. It supplied the Government 
with a summary of the current news at a cheap rate. The head of the Government 
ought to receive Indian newt at the arliest possible moment. This agenoy bad been in 
existenoe for a considerable time, and invariably had done quite well. There was no 
reason why the Government should not subscribe to an agency which had given quite a 
satisfactory servioe. The majority of the papers subscribe to this agenoy. In Caloutta, 
there was no evening newspaper. If the Government were to depend on papers, it would 
not get news till the following morning. It had been said that the Government merely 
got book its own news. Mr. Moberly could not understand why the Government should 
throw dust in its own eyes. The motion was defeated by a majority of 21 votes. 

Two other motions urging a reduction of Rs. 1,000 in the expenditure under the 
head the " Governor's Private Secretary ** and refusal of the demand of Rs. 65,500 for 
the 11 Governor*! band establishment •• were lost. 

On the 218T March Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sircar moved a cut in the demand for the 
" Executive Council **. He referred to the alleged memorandum sent by the Bengal 
Government to tbe Simon Commission as to the future constitution of the Province. He 
•aid that the Executive Council gained the ears of the powers-that-be and batched unholy 
plots against tbe freedom and progress of the people. The mentality with which the 
Bengal Government proceeded to formulate its proposals before the Simon Commission, 
was not at all conducive to statesmanlike plans and schemes. The proposals were said 
to be to perpetuate the principle that there must be safeguards both within the legislature 
and within the provincial Government by the appointment of two ofiloial Ministers, 
these two official Minister!, out of seven in ull, being not responsible to the Legislatures. 
The powers proposed to be vested in the Governor were very much wider than those 
existing now. The Governor would have the power even to snspend the entire oonstitn- 
tion in case of certain situations created by the opposition, including dismissal of 
Ministers. 

Daring the discussion the Swarajists referred to the recent arrests, and said that there 
was an nnholy alliance to retard the progress of the country. 

Mr, Travers, representing the European merchants, said that the Britishers favoured 
Government by the people of the oouotry, and they would support provincial autonomy 
as soon as tha oommunal tension between the Hindus and the Mahomedana disappeared. 

The motion was negatived, 48 voting for and 66 against. 

Refum! of Minister!' Salaries. 

A motion refusing the Ministers' mkrieu was being diiooiMd, when the Conner 

adjourned. 
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On the SSVD MARCH, resuming debate on the mot km refusing Ministers' ultiy, 
Hr. J. M. Ben Gupta observed that now that Ministers had gone, the proper oonrse would 
be to appoint Ministers first and then make supplemental y demand tor salary. The leaden 
of the co-operating parties had not been consulted. There would be secret meetings ot 
Government offioers before the appointment of Ministers. They were poiaontng public 
life. He charged the Government members with breaking the constitution. This wee a 
deliberate pieoe of raseality on the part of Government members. 

The President pointed ont that it was an unparliamentary expression and abonld be 
withdrawn. Mr. Ben Gupta thought that it was parliamentary sinoe the Chief Justice o( 
Bengal reoently used it in a judgment. The President said that the Chief Justice might 
have need ft ; but one knowing parliamentary language and a le der of a strong party 
should not use ouch an expression. It was withdrawn. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee said that so long as the Government was alien, Indians would 
oppose it Diaroby could not flourish in the soil of Bengsl. 

Mr. Moberly, explaining the position of the Government in the matter, said it was 
desirable that the Ministry appointed should be stable. It was impossible to find enoh a 
Ministry in to abort a time. But the Governor would appoint one in a month or sa 
There could not be Ministers unless) the salary was voted. Mr. Moberly opined that U 
was not impossible to form a stable Ministry. Because there had been a defeat before, 
it was not right to approach the Secretary of State and say it was impossible to form a 
Ministry in Bengal. The motion for refusal of the demand was defeated by 84 votes 
against 69. 

After the result of the voting was announced a funny nolice was seen hung up on 
the door of the Chamber, inviting an application for the post of a Minister to be made 
to the Governor with testimonials and names of supporters from the European party. 

The demand under General Administration was carried. 

Government Control over High Court. 

The administrative control of the Government over the High Court was next 
raised by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Saikar in a token out. Ho said that judges should 
keep aloof from the members of the Executive and avoid even soeial contact for 
keeping an attitude of dignified reserve. 11 If the standard deteriorates* he said • the 
country will go to ruin. We have heard of a Chief Justice declining an invitation to 
dine at the Government Honse because the host was an Executive officer, and of another 
judge declining to close the High Court in view of the Delhi Durbar. There must be 
separation of the Judiciary and Executive to maintain the confidence of the people.'* 
Proceeding he said : — The main anxiety of the Chief Justice in his memorandum to the 
Simon Commission, is to keep the High Court beyond the reach of the Council, Has 
he ever enquired why the confidence which the public had i n the past in the High 
Court, is fast disappearing f 

Supporting the motion, Mr. B. E. Bose protested against the way in which the 
members of the Bar were treated by the High Court judges, with the result that the High 
Court administration reflected upon the administration of ]uatioe in the mofussil. As an 
illustration, he referred to the remark of a High Court judge who said, 11 If I say all 
lawyers are rogues would that be a libel ?”. 

The Home Member, intervening, aBked whether a member was entitled to refleot on 
the conduct of a judge. 

The President ruled that the speaker was not naming anybody. Mr. Bose replied 
he knew where the shoe pinohed. As another illustration, he referred to judges, who 
Mid that lawyers had exploited a particnlar case. The speaker was surprised to find 
that a mofussil judge was afraid of the police. He instaooed a case where a Distriot 
Judge took a reporter to task for publishing particular things in’tbe papers, exolaimiog : 
What would Sir Charles Tegart think f 

Cries of “ shame " uttered at this stage by the Swarajists were objected to by the 
President, on the ground that no- snob oriea should be made. 

Mr. P. C. Bose pointed out that thomping was allowed in the Assembly. The Presi- 
dent hoped that it would not be introdnoed here. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee asked whether crying 4i shame " was not a constitutional method 
01 “JS*"** 11 ® disapproval. ^ M 

The President observed that oriea of •• question " and 11 bear, bear ’* wens Pallia- 
ncnt ?;y, but not oriea of ■ shame,” 

Mr. p. o, Bose stated bis experience ot a visit to the House of tods that this was 

Permissible, 
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The Bom Member was replying when the time limit wee reached, end the eeneere 
motion woe rejected by 4l to SO votes, The entire demand for Justiof wee eanotioned. 
The Ooeneil then adjourned. 


Orant for Jaili Department. 

On the 98BD tf ABOH the Connell dieeoaeed the demand under Jail and Convict 
Settlement*. A number of outmotiono were put, criticising the admlniit retire policy of the 
Government. The non-officials disapproved of the dilatory methods of the Government 
in undertaking Jail reforms and urged separate messing system and supply of mosquito 
eurtajns and better treatment of Bhadralog prisoners on the lines of the treatment given 
to Inropean prisoners. All the cut motions were negatived. The original demand was 
granted. 


Pollee Administration Criticised. 

There wise 65 red notion motions in the police demand for Be. 1,94,65,000. There 
was n motion urging reduction of the demand of Bs. 4,80,000 for Calcutta sergeants by 
one lakh. This amoant was larger than the previous year's expense, due to increase of 
sergeants' pay. It was pointed ont that the sergeants' pay was already more than that of 
the Indian Bub-Inspectors. 

Mr. Forrester stated that good work was done by the sergeants daring the oommnnai 
riots of 1916 and the labour strike that followed the riots. 

Mr. Moberly said that Calcutta was now free from riots ; but the censes leading to the 
riots still existed. During the riots the number of sergeants was found to be small, and 
It was found necessary to increase their number. But the military authorities advised 
soldiers not to Join the police on the existing psy. The Government wee obliged to 
increase the pay not only of sergeants, but of Indian constable. The out motion was 
negatived. 

Another motion urging reduction under the head Superintendents by Be. 25,000, was 
nest dbenesed* Reference wms made to the Retrenchment Committee's recommendation 
which was ignored by tbs Government: 

Replying, Mr. Moberly said that since that recommendation, the work bad increased 
tremendously, necessitating increased number of Superintendents. The motion was lost. 


On the 96TB MARCH the Council resumed discussion on the redaction motion in 
tbs Polioe giants. Spmkers pointed to the poblio's want of oonfldenee in the Polioe and 
r ef er r e d to the Palin assault on yonng boys who boycotted the Berisal Exhibition 
oiganlaad by the Dtotriot Magistrate- and others. It was also pointed oot that Indians 
were not taken on the higher grade in the Polioe services, which were reserved for 


Mr. Moberly,, opposing the cut motion, denied that the Barisal Exhibition was 
organised by the Government or by the District Magistrate. It was organised by local 
leaders, including Congressmen. A batch of young Congressmen disapproved of the 
conduct of the elders, and d added on boycotting the exhibition, which was visited by s 
large number cl people. A band of hooligans laid themselves down at the gate obstruct- 
ing pasmge. The Police Superintendent vainly tried to persuade them to depart from 
the plsot, but the hooligans need insulting lingnsge. The Superintendent crossed over 
(hens, but none was hurt. 

To a suggestion for abolishing the District Intelligence Brtnob, Mr. Moberly stated 
that tbs G o vernm ent ooald not do without it. He assured tbs House that their desire 
was not to curb the political activities of the people except when they took to terro- 
rism. Tbs Hon Member denied the employment of secret agents. 

As to tbs suggestion for abolition of the Arms Act and the introduction of military 
training in schools, Mr. Moberly said it might lead to fractured heads. 


Grant for Secret Servioa Opposed. 

The next motion related to the refusal of the demand of Bs. 1,00, 0C0 nndertbe 
Criminal Investigation Department (secret service money). 

Mr. Moberly stated that terrorist conspiracy was not a fiction in tbs Imagination of 
tbe Polioe. Although the terrorist movement bed been practically eliminated, It was 
•till In existence. Only last month a Police Sub- Inspector was stabbed to death. It hsd 
bean mid that revolution should be quelled by conciliation, and tbe members had compared 
India with Maud. Ho reminded them that even with the granting of Dominion Govern* 

a Southern Ireland's President bad admitted the existence of a terrorist conspiracy 
required drastic action to be quelled. He assured that the Government hsd no desire 
to suppress political activities What they would suppress was terrorism. He was sore 
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when the Swarajists became responsible (or maintaining law and order, thry would find it 
impossible to do 10 without a oertain amount of secret service money. 

All the out motions were negatived, and the original demand granted. 

Discussion on Grant. for Education. 

On the 27TH MARCH the Council granted the demand for Rs. 4,90,000 under 
ports and pilotage. Several cuts were proposed because no progress was made in taking 
more Indians into the service since the passing ot Sir Phirozi Sethn&'s resolution. It 
was urged that facilities should bo given to Indians for learning navigation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Marr, replying, said that the Bengal Government had nothing to 
do with the administration of the department, which was under the Government of 
India. That Government was experimenting with a training ship at Bombay. 

All ' cut motions' were rejected. 

The Council also granted Rs. 1,22.50,000 under Education (reserved.) This money 
was required for European education. A “cut” motion criticising the policy of scpaia- 
tion in education as suicidal was rejected. 

In the demand under Education (transferred) a token cut in the grant for Universi- 
ties, raised the question of invidious grants in regard to Dacca and Caloatta Universities. 
The mover pointed out that the Dacca University served a small area, but its grant 
was about three times that of the Calcutta University. The attitude of the Government 
was hostile towards the Calcutta University. The working of the post-graduate depart- 
ment was hopeless. 

Replying, Mr. Marr said that a committee was appointed to enquire into the working 
of the post-graduate department. The Government were awaiting its report. A genuine 
endeavour had been marie to briDg about harmonious working of the University. 

The cut motion was rejected. 

The next two motions referred to the uncertain position of officers in the Provincial 
Educational Service and to the policy of retrenchment as regards secondary education. 

Dr. Jenkins, replying, said that definite proposals for reorganisation of the service 
had been sent to the Government of India, which would be considered along with the 
proposals of other Local Governments. There were 11,000 high schools in Bengal. 
Considering the resources of the province, grant for secondary education was not 
inadequate. 

Several 41 cuts " were moved in the grant for primary education to draw attention 
to the insufficiency of grants which delayed the launching of schemes for free primary 
education. 

On behalf of the Government it was pointed out that the grant was not inadequate. 
A survey of rnral and nrban area would be made for the introduction of free primary 
education. All ' cut 1 motions were lost and the demand w»b voted. 

Oo the 28TH MARCH, a motion refusing a grant of Ks. one lakh to the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurtea Institute was made to urge better provision for the training of Indian 
nurses. Sir P. O. Mitter, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that it was impossible 
to get a sufficient number of Indian nurses to replace European nurses. He assured 
the Houae that the Government were keenly considering the question of training 
Indian nurses, The motion was eventually withdiawn. 

In the Public Health demanJ, a token- cut was moved in the grant for combating 
epidemlo diseases. It was pointed ont by the supporters of the motion that the present 
policy was unsatisfactory. The Government was also criticised for Its failure to aeoept 
Dr. Bentley's recommendation to combat malaria. 

8ir P. C. Mitter, replying, observed that health organisation and formation of health 
nnita was the aim of the Government's policy, and ample provision was mads for 
these items. The ent motion was carried by one vote. The Conneii adjourned till 2nd April. 

Oft the 2ND APRIL a token cut was effected in the demand under Agriculture 
hy a majority of 2 votes. The mover urged the desirability of having a Jute Board for 
the improfooBont of the Jnte industry. There was urgent necessity, be said, for devising a 
permanent machinery to initiate such steps as would conduce to the Improvement and 
develepsMMtwf the growing, marketing and manufacture of jute. 

The Ember for Industries said that the Government were in agreement with the 
▼Iowa of the Be pal Commission on Agriculture. The question of establishing a Central 
Jets Committee would he disoassed soon with Assam and Bibar, wbioh also produced jute. 
The initial atm should bo taken by the Government of India, as they derived a large 
ueoom from the jnte export doty. Until the Government of India took op the oeao 9 it waa 
premature to d Menas the measure. 

Non-offiolnl European members opposed the idea of a Jnte Committee, 
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Discussion os Demand for Industries, 

In the demand under Industries, then was a token ent motion on the ground that 
the Government were taking no steps to save the silk and ootton indnstrj and for improve 
ing the cottage industries. Non-official Europeans and Mahomedane voted with the 
Swarajists in support of the motion, which was carried. The Oonnoil then adjourned, 

Oq the 8RD APRIL discussion on budget demands oonduded after which the Council 
was prorogued. A token cot was made under Stationery and Printing on the ground 
that remuneration of press workers was poor. 

An interesting discussion followed when the demand for Re, 9,000 was made for 
Buropean vagrants. A non -official moving a token cut urged the enactment of a Vagrancy 
Act for Indian beggars on the lines suggested by the Mendioanoy Committee and the 
establishment of a hospital and workhouse. 

On behalf of the Government, Sir P. 0. Mitter pointed out that the Buropean 
Vagrancy Act was an old Act of the Government of India. The question of dealing 
with Indian vagrants was -a large one. Begging in Calcutta was a lucrative business 
and there were over 18,000 beggars. The Government were prepared to allot a sum of 
Rs. 4 lakhs to remedy the evil . 

The motion was oarrled by one vote. The Council was then prorogumt 

Dissolution of Bengal Council. 

On the 82ND APRIL, a Calcutta Gasette Extraordinary over the signature of the 
Governor of Bengal published the following 

“ In exercise of the power conferred by provise (a) to eub-seotion (1) of seotion 78B of 
the Government of India Act, I hereby order that the Legislative Council of the Governor 
of Bengal shall be dissolved on the twenty-second day of April, 1939." 

Call for Fresh Election. 

Subsequently another Extraordinary issue of the Calcutta Gasette published the 
following 

«« Whereas the Bengal Legislative Connell bas been dissolved with effect from the 
9Snd April 1999, tbe Governor is pleased, in pursuance of sub-rale (2) of rule 27 of the 
Bengal Eleetoral Rules, to call upon tbe constituencies of the Bengal Legislative Oonnoil 
to elect members to that Counoil in accordance with the said roles and before the 20th 
June 1929, 

1 1 In exerolse of the powers conferred by clsuse (a) and (b) of sub-rale, (2) of rale II of 
the Bengal Eleetoral Rules, and in pursuance of sob-rale ( 8 ) of that rale, tbe Governor 
in Council is pleased to appoint the 6th May 1929 ae the date for nomination of candi- 
dates for all constituencies of the Bengsl * Legislative Council and for tbe delivery of 
nomination papers to the Returning Offioer, and the 8th May 1929 as the date on whtob 
the sorutlny of nominations shall be held ” . 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The U. P. Town Areas Amend. Bill. 

The Spring session ot the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Looknow on the 
S8TH JANUARY 1929 under the chairmanship of Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram. The 
agenda not being very interesting attendance was thin. The United Provinces Town 
Areas (Amendment) Bill led to some lively debate. The bill would have been passed 
unnoticed had not a clause recommending a mixed general electorate been Inserted In it 
by the Select Committee. 

After question time amendments were moved by Chaudhnri Dharamvir Singh, and 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Ourtu suggested minor changes in certain clanscs of the Bill. 
After lnnoh the House took up the Bill and lively discussion followed on the question of 
system of election. Halls Hid ay at Hussain along with Bftian Masudul Hussain pleaded for 
separate electorate, ttfian Masudul Hussain speaking on behalf of the Mohammedans said 
that separate electorate was not the ideal. It was a means to an end. Dealing with the 
question in detail he maintained that there was no weight in the saying that separate 
electorate was injurious if extended in to* n areas as it was good only for villagers 
who were quite ignorant and for whom it would be a sort of education. 

Mian Ibrahim opposing the amendment put by Hafiz Hidyt Hussain supported joint 
electorate. He said that the establishment of joint electorate would end communal quarrels. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu opposed the amendment. 

Abmadshah, a Government nominee, on behalf of Christians supported the question 
of mixed electorate. He said that though he belonged to a community that represented 
1*2 per cent, of the population in the province yet be advooated joint electorate as he 
felt it would bring an era of trust and peace. 

Nawabsada Liyakat All Khan speaking for the Nationalist Muslims advooated that 
if India wanted freedom and not perpetual slavery separate electorate system would have 
to be given up. He was heckled several times by the advocates of separate electorate 
but boldly observed that be was a true Muslim and represented true Muslima In conclu- 
sion be threw an open challenge to Dr. Khan to resign his seat and seek eleotion from 
his constituency to judge whether the Muslims stood for joint or separate electorate. 

The Minister of Local Belf-Government speaking left the question to be deolded by 
the house. 

Mr. C. Y. Chlntamani then took up the question and dealt at length with the evils 
that would follow the adoption of the principles of separate electorate. He was followed 
by Mr. Fasiuddin who supported the amendment put by Mr. Hafis Hidayat Hussain. At 
this hour the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JANUARY on resumption of the debate over .he Town Area Bill Amend- 
ment there was a lively discussion between the nationalist and reactionary element .a the 
Connell. The debate lasted over three hours. Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member, putting 
Government view sided with the amendment. Mr. Abdul Ahmed and Mr. U. B. Zarfee 
also voted In favour oc the amendment. Pandit Govind Balhbh sounding a note of 
warning declared tha', the disease of separate electorate would be extended into villages 
where the HtndU'Muslim problem was unknown so far. 

The amendment being put to vote was declared defeated. 

The other important obanges oarraied on this day were the term of village panobayats 
being four for three. The bouse rose for the day and consideration of the bill left for 
next day. 

On the 80TH JANUARY, immediately after questions, the Connell proceeded with 
the Town Area Amendment Bill left unfinished at yesterday’s sitting and there was battle 
royal on the constitutional issue whether or not the principle of universal adult suffrage 
was acceptable to the House. 

Mr. Nemi Saran in moving his amendment that every person who is an owner of 
any immovable property in the town area be entitled to be enrolled as electors explained 
the implication of his amendment by saying that iU adoption would mean acceptance! 
of the principle of adult suffrage whioh was a neoessary corollary to joint electorate for 
protecting the minorities. 

Khan Bahadur Masudul Hussain who followed opposed on the ground that the posi- 
tion as it stood would not Improve as it would give power into the bands of major oom- 
"»»!tiii. He was followed by Tbakur Man jit Singh and Mathaim Phnfead who oa pporwj 
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the motion, while Ebon Bahadur Foe ml Babaian and Dr Shafat Ahmad Khan opposed. 
The Government attitude with rrgard to the matter was made dear by Mr. BUiot, Secre- 
tary for Local Self-Government who said that there was no wisdon in giving representation 
to the people who did not contribute to revenue. 

Khan Bahadur Fasiuddin dealt with the election of the ohairman of the town area 
panchayat. It would be remembered here that the provision embodied in the Select 
Committee report stated that the ohairman would be elected by entire electorates. Khan 
Bahadur Fasiuddin in moving his amendment said that the chairman be elected by 
the members of the panohayats and the reasons he gave in support of his motion were 
that It would make the election of the chairman more easy. 

He was opposed vehemently by a number of members including Messrs. 0. T. 
Chintamanl, Viktamajit Singh, Mahrotra and Thakur Man jit Singh. The Thakur Sahib 
said that indeed it. was a special feature of this bill that the chairman would be elected 
by entire electorate and more bo it would mak<* such election more popular and it 
practically was based on models of U. S. A. constitutions where the president of the 
Congress is elected by the entire lot of electorates. 

Pandit Govind Balltibh Pant in opposing the amendment stated that by passing 
such an amendment they would be going back from the principles embodied in this 
clause. 

Khan Bahadur Masudul Hussain was cheered from the opposite benches when be 
declared that he personally was against such an amendment, but considering the present 
circumstances they were not prepared to follow th U. S, A. constitution. 

Closure being demanded at this stage the amendment when put to the vote was 
dcolared lost. 

On the 31ST JANUARY, further consideration of the Town Area Amendment Bill 
which had remained unfinished yesterday was taken up. A number of amendments were 
moved. Ohaudhuri Dharamvir Singh championed the cause of the villagers. He sug- 
gested arrangements of lights in public streets, construction of lanes and drainage, organi 
sation of akharas and play grounds. But almost all his amendments were lost. After 
four hours* disouasion the second reading of the bill was passed. 

When the second reading was over, the author of the Bill moved for its final passage. 
Objection was raised by a muslirn member on the grounds that the passage of the bill 
could not be moved on the same day. The objection was upheld by the President and 
the Bill's final reading was with-held for the time being. 

Extension of Oouncil. 

An important resolution recommending the extension of life of the present council 
by one year was adopted. 

Lively discussion ensued between the official and non-official branches over the 
above resolution which was moved by Mohd. Matiuddin who in support of his motion 
said that as there was famine in the province, it would be hard far candidates to rnn the 
risk of election. He maintained that the Nehru Report bad Itself reoommended the term 
of provincial councils to five years. 

▲t this stage Mr. Chintamoni said that the speaker was misquoting the Nehru report 
recommendation on the point as the said report suggested extension In case the provincial 
councils were responsible to the house and not to the executive as at present. 

Mr. A. W, Pirn, on behalf of the Government, said that he was Indisposed to discuss 
tbs merits of the question hot the official bloc excepting the Ministers would take no 
part in voting. The motion emanated from the landlord benohes and was opposed by 
the Swarajists and Dr. Ohintamoni, Nationalist leader, pleaded that the electorate should 
bo given the earliest ebaaos to give its verdict on the Nehru Boport, the Sisson Com* 
mMoa boycott sad similar vital issues. 

Division being demanded on the motion the resolution woo— ending extension 
of the term of the council by one year was declared carried by 47 voting for end 
tf against. 


Protection for Nayak Girls. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY consideration of the Nayak Girls* Pr otec tion Bill 
token no. The aim of the SHI was to terminate the eastern whereby minor girls of w 
Naik carte «me trained for prostitution. The Naiks generally reside in the Komaon Hiiu 


on the bordered tie Halted Provinces and there is a regular traffio in tboirgirl* 
the Mi empowered IkeUHrtriet Magistrate to order the detention of Maikgirl 
It in settlement! or nines them andor the guardianship of suitable willing peroene if » 
Hi MocirtwlrtiUflnitnrtM wag danger of the gM Mug told, lit ortmiMdfirblii* 
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When the President was about to take up the Bill a number of amendments 
were suggested. Pandit Dharamvir Singh proposed that the local Government 
should invite organisations of the same faith as Nayaks working in the field 
of social reform to establish one or more settlements and contribute expenses 
for good management. But these suggestions were not accepted on the excuse 
of shortage of funds. Another amendment moved by Pandit Oharamvir was to 
fix the minor age of Nayak Girls up to so instead of i8* 

The Home Member replied that it would lead to more corruption. 

Pandit *Govind Ballabh wanted appointment of a special officer to see that all 
provisions embodied in this bill were carried. 

Mr. Bhagwati Sahay suggested that arrangements be made for imparting 
education and instructions in dancing and music to Nayak girls. Discussion of 
the Bill clause by clause had not ended when the Council adjourned. 

On the 2ND FEBRUARY motions relating to settlement rules were taken 
under discussion, but as most of the non-official members were absent several 
motions were passed over without discussion. The suggestion of Pandit Badri 
Dutt Panday that in case of famine or scarcity in the country or a district, the 
settlement be postponed, met with disapproval from the official benches and 
was defeated. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin’s amendment concerning framing of rules 
for a proportionate share of crops obtained by the zamindars and the tenants 
was taken up. Division being demanded it was declared carried by 35 to 22. 

The general discussion over motions on settlement being technical in sense 
were not very interesting and the Council adjourned till February idth when the 
budget was presented. 

Financial Statement forI 929 ' 30 . 

On the k8TH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member presented the budget 
for the financial year 1929-30 and made a long statement in which he gave a com- 
prehensive account of revenue and expenditure since 1937-28 till 1929-30. He then 
passed on to the estimates for the budget year 1929 30 declaring first with antici- 
pated receipts which amount to 16 crores 44 and three-fourth lakhs made up of 
the revenue receipts 13 crores 7 and one fourth lakhs and debt head 3 crores and 
4 lakhs and under revenue head there was a total increase of 1 crore 2 lakhs. 
There was a decrease of 71-14 lakhs in debt head receipts and there was decrease 
of 150 and one-fourth lakhs in advance from provincial loan funds. Turning to 
expenditure against revenue he said : 

“With an opening balance of 18 lakhs we anticipate revenue receipts of 
13 crors 1 % lakhs and debt head receipts of 3 crores 37 and one-fourth lakhs 
totalling 16 crores 62 and three-fourth lakhs. Against this we propose to spend 
12 crores 39 lakhs against the revenue head, and 3 crores 81# lakhs against the 
debt head. The total closing balance will then be 42 and one-fourth lakhs 
composed of 1$ and three-fourth lakhs under the Famine relief Fund and a6j£ 
lakhs under provincial resources, including the balance under the United Pro- 
vinces Development loan. 

“ The balance under the Famine Relief Fund is a very small one as the result 
of an estimated expenditure of 15 lakhs. It follows an even smaller balance in 
the current year ; and if these estimates are later on confirmed by the actuals* 
It may be necessary for my successor to consider the adequacy of the present 
provision for meeting the much more serious calamities which might occur. 

“ Before the addition of the new expenditure from the schedules the balance 
under provincial resources stood at 42 and three-fourth lakhs, but it had to be 
remembered that a substantial proportion of our anticipated income for next 
y«ar is non-recurring. The demands of departments were many and pressing* 
and were ably urged* more especially those relating to the transferred depart- 
ments ; but considering the paramount necessity of caution in a year like the 
present, it was decided that 16 lakhs 18 thousand of new expenditure was at 
much as could be prudently accepted at present. Of this, 3 lakhs 98 thousand 
B 0 ** the reserved departments against schedule demands of approximately 
4 ° lakhs and 12 lakhs 20 thousand to the transferred departments towards 
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schedule demands of about 80 lakhs. Approximately '"••-quarter of the new 
expenditure is recurring. 

4 “It is certainly most regrettable that our circumstances do not admit ot a 
more rapid advance, even with the assistance afforded by meeting a part of our 
expenditure on objects of a permanent character from loan funds but we may be 
thankful indeed to nave narrowly escaped much more serious financial dangers. 

“ Should the rabi harvest prove as good as it now promises to be, and should 
the 'monsoon be a normal one it may be possible to make some additional pro- 
visions of a non-recurring character towards the many requirements which still 
wait to be fulfilled. This will however be made more difficult by the fact that 
the budget estimates assume that the enhanced revenue in parts of the districts 
under settlement will come into force with effect from the year 1336 which their 
collection has lately been postponed to the next ‘ rabi ’ or possibly the following 
kbarif. This may make a difference of some 2 lakhs in the closing balance, of the 
year 1929-30. 

“ Speculations as to ' might have beens 9 are usually unprofitable more especi- 
ally In financial matters ; but it may interest the Council to know what our 
approximate position would have been but for the misfortunes of the past year. 

Making the necessary adjustments in the figures for both years so far as 
Is possible, it appears that the balance in our provincial resources at the end of 
1928*29 would have been 67 lakhs instead of 4 lakhs and the balance in the 
Famine Relief Fund woqld have been 28 lakhs instead of 13# lakhs. At the 
end of 1029-30, the balance in our provincial resources would nave been 80 lakhs 
instead of 26 % lakhs, the balance in the Famine Relief Fund would have been 
44 and one-fourth lakhs instead of 15 and three-fourth lakhs. The figures might 
possibly have been rather better than this, as no al'owance has been made for 
the probable additional expenditure under such heads as general administration 
and Public Health as the result of scarcity while on the other hand no increase 
has been assumed in excise receipts. 

“ We should therefore on those figures have been able to make substantial 
additional provision for advance in many directions, while still conserving an 
adequate closing balance : but, on the other hand, a comparison betweetrthe 
tWo figures shows how small is our margin of safety as compared with the magni- 
tude of the fluctuations to which we are liable under circumstances which may 
easily arise at any time.” 

Demands for Supplementary Grants: 

After the presentation of budget the Council adjourned to meet on the 21ST 
FEBRUARY when demands for supplementary grants were taken up one by one. 

The supplementary estimates for the current financial year (February 
1929) were voted in to to. Of these an amount of eighty-four and half lakhs 
were on . account of takavi advances to cultivators, thirteen lakhs for famine 
relief and remaining 12 lakhs and odd were for ordinary revenue expenditure 
under different heads namely, Rs. 1 21320 under general administration, 
Es. 28146 under police, Rs, 129120 under jails, Rs. 29014 under forest, Rs. 244400 
under irrigation works charged to revenue, Rs. 84000 under stationery and 
printing, Rs.. 12740 under stamps Rs. 226200 under superannuation allowances 
and pensions, Rs. 10,000 under miscellaneous charges, Rs. 71294 under 
expenditure in England and Rs. 232615 under administration of justice. 

The Swarajists and Nationalists opposed several of these demands out 
although the House was divided on numerous . reduction motions the Govern- 
ment won on every occasion and the Items were all voted. 

When the< Hon. Finance Member put the grant for police, several motions 
ibr token reductions weremade by Thakur Sadho Singh and Mr. Jia Ram Saxena 
who criticised at length the useless expenditure incurred. in the police department. 

Some excitement was created when grant of Rs. 129,120. for jails was 
suggested by the Finance Member. Mr. A. W ••Pirn, the Finance Member 
proposing the amount said that as actual average jail population in the year 
had been much higher than #ae anticipated and combined with high prices due 
fo Scarcity had led to Increased expenditure on diet and clothing. I® v,ow 
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of the heavy population , it wee found necemry to engage additional temporary 

warders and other subordinate officials. 

The Finance Member however failed to convince the house and several 
motions were moved but were withdrawn in the long run. A demand' for Rs. 
99044 was then made to defray expenses in connection with collection of 
forest revenue and administration of the forest department. The Hon. Finance 
Member pleaded that a forest engineer was engaged. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Persad in moving a reduction of Rs. 3,634 in this 
respect said that the forest engineer was not at all needed and it was nothing 
but providing posts to those who were unemployed. 

Rs. 13,06,234 were granted to meet the charge against the famine relief 
fund. Then supplementary grant of Rs. 2,44,000 was made to meet the cost 
of operations in government forest. 

Ral Bahadur Mathura Prasad dealt at length with demands made for 
stationery and printing department which amounted to Rs. 84,000. He said 
that he was unable to follow why such heavy demand was put. After dealing 
with stamps, loans and advances by the local government and other miscellaneous 
charges the council adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the absence of interesting interpellations and 
question on the agenda paper enabled the Council to begin with the motion 
of the United Provinces Town Areas (Amendment) Bill which was moved by 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Parshad Mehrotra which was passed amidst loud 
applause. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad’s motion was next taken up to 
amend the U. P. Municipalities Act. After short discussion it was referred to 
a select committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Pandit Bhagat Narayan Bhargava received tremendous applause when 
he stood up to move that the United Provinces Village Self-Government Bill 
be referred to a select committee. It was a comprehensive measure based on 
the lines of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1885 as amended in 
1919 and it sought among other things to replace the existing nominated 
panchayets by elected Union Boards with powers to dispose of petty cases, 
civil and criminal. Mr. Bhargava in course of his speech impressed upon the 
House the necessity of the Bill which, in fact, stood for sowing of a seed of 
Self-Government in the country. 

He was followed by the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government who 
took every pain to convince the House that the proposal before them was unsuit* 
able to the circumstances of the country. He opposed its reference to a Select 
Committee firstly on the ground that the present system of nominated panchayets 
was working satisfactorily since the Government could select the best available 
men and secondly because it was against British jurisprudence that elected 
bodies should exercise judicial powers. He was heckled several times and 
ultimately had to sit down. 

Mr. Gurtu was the next member who said that the right place to begin 
with the Self-Government problem were village units and he did not find any 
earthly reason why Government which stood to prepare people for Self-Govern- 
ment should stand in their way by opposing such a sane and innocent bill. 

11 At a time when the country is aspiring for Dominion Status, why the 
villages be not provided with panchayets based on elective system,” declared 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni. “ In circumstances which differ in America and India 
there was no reason why Indians cannot adopt Self-Government institutions 
and work them out. The reason of illiteracy advanced by the Home Member, 
fell flat as it was entirely due to the negligence of government, and Govern- 
ment should be ashamed of it rather than finding a plea in not enabling 
Indians to work out Self-Government institutions. 

' Division being pressed the proposal was declared lost with 38 to 31 votes 
sxnidst loud applause on Government benches. The defeat of the bill was 
mostly due to the fact that several members (Nationalist) being present there 
thought it better to keep themselves neutral either by sticking to their seats 
m House or remaining outside the lobbies. 
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On the asRD FEBRUARY, ifter question time, the House refused several 
bills to amend the District Boards Act of 1922, The U. P. Municipalities Act n of 
I9>bt Tbe U. P. Sanitation Act 2nd of 1892 and the Minor Girls' Protection Bill to 
Stjtct Committees. Pandit Govind Ballav Pant in moving reference of the 
Minor Girls’ Protection Bill to a Select Committee said that for a long time 
tne necessity of such a bill was felt and if it was not adopted by the House the 
question of minor girls would be thrown for years to come. 

The Home Member was the only member on the Treasury Bench who 
opposed the motion. On a division being pressed the bill was referred to a 
Select Committee by 4$ to 36 votes. The Oudh Courts Act 4 of 1925 was also 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Lucknow University Act Amendment. 

There was then a lengthy debate over the motion proposed by Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
Lucknow University Act of 1920. It should be reminded here that at present 
the Lucknow University keeps one whole time officer, a paid Vice-Chancellor, 
while the amendment moved to-day sought to delete that particular clause 
and leave It on the option of the University either to have a paid or Hony. 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Thr amending Bill inter alia removed statutory restrictions regarding a 
paid Vice-Chancellor and left the question of appointment of a honorary or 
paid Vice-Chancellor to the University bodies themselves. Although the issue 
was the reference of the Bill to a Select Commtttee, the debate was side-tracked 
into discussion of merits and demerits of a part time and whole-time Vice- 
Chancellor for residential universities. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Chief Secretary to Government, speaking on behalf 
of the treasury benches opined that he did not oppose the bill in toto, but he 
did not fin 1 any reason why the interest of education must suffer at the alter 
of party politics, more so when it was most essential for a residential University 
to keep one whole time paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Dharamvir Singh stated that it was unnecessary misuse of public money 
to fill the pocket of one individual when far abler persons could be procured 
to carry out the same duties. 

At this hour ihe Hon. Minister for Education wanted to say something, 
but as a point of order was raised he had to go back to his seat. Amongst others 
who supported the provision were Messrs. Bikramjit Singh, C. Y. Chintamoni 
and Thakoor Manjeet Singb. Thakur Manjeet cited several examples from other 
sister universities like Aligarh, Benares and Agra which had not an unpaid 
Vice-Chancellor and their work was not hampered in any way whatsoever. 
Strong opposition was put by Mr. Herr. Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan and the 
Minister for Education. On a division being demanded the Lucknow University 
Act of 1920 was rejected by 4$ to 32 votes. 

, Munshi Ahmed was granted leave to introduce the U. P. Zamindars* Asocia- 
tion Contribution Bill (Muzaffarnager) but he could not introduce it as the 
House rose for the day till the 25th February. 

General Discussion of Budget. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY the Council took up the general discussion of 
the budget for 1929-30. Attendance on official benches was very thin. More 
than a dozen speakers representing various groups in Council spoke from their 
seats and the tone of the House was a strong condemnation of the budget. Rai 
Bahadur Jagdish Parshad maintained that apparently the budget was a surplus 
budget but a budget only with a few lakhs as surplus could hardly be called a 
creditable budget. Messrs. Ragbubir Sahai, Mukandilal, Hafiz Hidyat Hussain, 
and Moolchand Dubey criticising tbe budget at length stated that little had been 
spent on famine relief fund while tbe loan funds were increasing high. In the 
matter of education Mr. Moolchand pointed out that Government felt proud when 
they declared that the expenses were doubled but in this matter the major portion 
was spent on palatial buildings and little on primary education. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu called tbe budget a scandalous one which closed 
apparently with a surplus of a few lakhs. 
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Pandit Badri Dutta Pandey before dealing with tbe budget suggested that the 
name of the province should be « Hindustan.” Re called the budget a blunt one 
as it was a budget of fot salaries and palatial buildings. He observed that the 
advent of the Simon Commission had brought with it scarcity in this province 
Mr. K. B. Zafar Husain congratulated the Finance Member on presenting 
a surplus budget but he also desired that more should be spent on primary 
education rather than on university education. 7 

Owing to a motion for adjournment of the House being handed over to the 
Chair by Mr. V. N. Tewary on the question of distribution of electricity to Biinor 
and Moradabad districts the discussion on the budget was adjourned at 4 P.M. 


On the s6TH FEBRUARY condemnation and criticism of the Finance 
Department by every member from the nationalist benches was unreservedly met 
by the Treasury benches by keeping silent to tHir seats Nawab Mohamad 
Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, congratulated the Finance Member 
for his ability in* presenting a surplus budget. But no sooner he had proceeded 
with his speech which were hardly audible, voices of “ hush,” 14 hush ” came 
from all sides of the House. Amidst all the disturbances Nawab Mahomed 
Yusuf was overtaken by confusion and had to occupy his seat without finishing 
his speech. 

Thakur Mahijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture then read out his manuscript 
speech. His main theme was that much has been done by the Finance Department 
In enhancing the cause of agriculture in the provinces. Some of the members 
raised points of order on several occasions on his mode of delivery as he was 
reading his speech with his back bent. The President silenced the House by 
saying that it was the maiden speech of the Minister. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Secretary, pointed out that without borrowings there 
would have been no Sarda Canal, no Hydro-electric Schemes, no Council Chamber. 

Mr. Pirn, Finance Member, drew attention to the acute scarcity prevailing 
due to failure of kharif crop and said that under existing conditions Government 
was constrained to make smaller provisions for new items of expenditure in trans- 
ferred departments. 

The Home Member took leave of the House to authorise him to congratulate 
Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member for presenting a surplus budget in a year of 
scarcity. Amongst others who participated in the discussion were Messrs. Nemi 
Saran, Govind Ballabh Pant and C. Y. Chintamoni. Mr. Pant urged that with 
a view to lighten the burden of the taxpayers the top heaviness of the adminis- 
tration should be removed. The Police Department still constituted to be the 
pampered department of the Government and the judicial and the executive 
functions were not separated despite public demand. Thakoor Manjit Singh 
stated that despite Council’s wishes no grants were made for the Benares and 
Aligarh Universities in budget. Girls’ education continued to be neglected. He 
said that very little has been granted to industries in the provinces. Conclud- 
ing he urged for technical schools all over the province. 


At this stage the clock struck 4 P.M. and the adjournment motion on issue 
of granting electric licenses was taken up. 

Pandin Venktesh Narayan Tewari in puting his motion before the House 
traced the history of the development of Hydro-Electric scheme in the province 
and said that at present there were about five big districts which have found 
their way to equip themselves with electric lights. He criticised at length the 
attitude of the U. P. Government which have shown utter disregard of the wishes 
of the Municipal Boards of Bijnor and Moradabad by granting licenses to Mania 
and Sons. He said that by granting licenses to one Company Government were 
creating monopolies which would prove harmful in the long run to the provinces. 

Mr. Brijendra Misra associated himself with the mover. 

Mr. Masudul Hussain, a Government nominee from Moradabad called this 
motion a mischievous one. He was cheered and counter-cheered for his whole- 
hearted^ support to the Government. ... . 

_ Jagaanatb Bux Singh maintained that Government should not have 

°va**iden the interests of Municipal Boards. 
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After Mr. Lane had opposed the motion the Ban’ble the Home Member 
said that they should have been criticised in case the scheme fallen aod. not 
earlier. Referring to the question of monopoly he said that they have safeguard- 
ed the interest of consumers by fixing certain rate charge far consumption of 
electric light. 

Mr; Chintamoni pointed, out that when he was a Minister for P. W. D. 
granting of licenses was dealt with by himself and not by the Reserved Depart- 
ment. 

It being 6 P. M. after full two hours debate the motion was talked out. The 
House then adjourned. 

On the 37TH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member moved for under- 
taking by the Council of the following programme of works and meeting 
the cost of their construction from loan funds the Civil Court buildings, 
Revenue bulidings, the building of a maternity hospital at Lucknow, building 
of a central jail at Meerut and continuation on the existing capital programme 
of police building, canal construction (Sards) hydro-electric projects, road 
construction, advance to local bodies, pension commutations, Gazi-ud-din 
Haider canal sewarage project and electrical installation in the Thomson College, 
Roorkee provided that the minimum limit of an item to be financed from loan 
funds in all the above projects shall ordinarily be not less than Rs. 40,000. 
Several amendments and cuts were moved by various members. After hot 
discussion the original' motion was declared passed by 40 to 37 votes. 

At this time an adjournment motion was moved by Mr. Jiaram Saxena 
on the question of arbitrary appointment of Khan Bahadur Shens Shewari Khan 
as Chairman of the Bareilly District Board by the Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in place of Babu Dhakan Lai who was duly elected with a large number 
of votes. When the motion was taken all the benches in the house as well as 
the galleries were fully packed up. Mr. Jiaram Saxena in putting his motion 
before the house condemned at length the arbitrary intervention of the hon. 
Minister for local Self-Government who was considered as a guardian and custo- 
dian of the interest of local Self-Government. He appealed to the house to rise 
above communal spirit and condemn the action of the Government in clear terms. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government in opposing 
the motion said that the meeting which elected Babu Dhakan Lai as chairman 
was illegal. Continuing the Hon. Minister said that actually one of the membeis 
could not be served notice in due time and under such circumstances Govern- 
ment could not but declare the election void and appoint another man as 
chairman. 

Mr. Fazil Abdur Rahman opposed the motion and said that the election of 
Babu Dhakan Lai was illegal and moreover the next chairman was the best of 
the lot. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant condemned the action of the Minister and 
said that the notice was issued in due time and if it was not issued it was not the 
fault of the board and the Hon. Minister for local Self-Government had no 
right to override the decision of the statutes which clearly gave; power to the 
board to re elect. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Jiaram Saxena said that the meeting of the 
'Bareiley District Board was held quite legally and that no objection by any 
member was raised at the time of the meeting. After discussion for two hours 
the motion was talked out and the House ad journed. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the 38TH FEBRUARY a number of cuts in various demands for charges 
on public works establishment, civil works outlay and others were moved but 
ultimately fell flat on (he floor of the House owing to absence of some of the 
members on the benches opposite. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved that 
under sub-head 1 consulting director architect establishment 9 a reduction of 
Rs. 10,000 be made. Several speeches were made but the question being 
pressed to the vote was lost by 51 to s6 votes. Another., very important cut 
moved for the day stood in the name of Rai Bahadur Laia Matbflfa PrashM 
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Mdirotn who suggested that the sum of Us, 37150 concerning consulting 
architect be omitted* Thakur fcanjit Singh Rat nor supporting the motion 
opined that consulting architect does not exist in the interest of economy, but 
in : the interest of extravagance* He could not see how Government supported 
such an expenditure • over a department which did not exist in this country 
and it was nothing but feeding a European who all twelve months enjoyed in 
England. 

The Hon Minister for Local Self-Government opposed the motion and tried 
to establish that the consulting architect was most essential in the interest of 
preserving old and new buildings. 

Asa result of division the motion was lost by 49 to 31 votes. Much time 
was occupied by a motion put-by Mr. C. Y. Chmtamani suggesting a reduction 
ofRs 310 zo under sub-head Director Dy. Chief Engineers Office Establishment. 
Discussion had not been finished when the House adjourned. 

On the 1ST MARCH various cuts and omissions were suggested. Mr. 
G Y, Chintamoni moved that under, sub-head electric inspector to government 
a reduction of Rs. 100 be made. He criticised at length the government policy 
in the matter. The resolution being pressed to a division was declared loot. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant next moved a reduction of Rs. 8000 under 
sub-head director of electrical inspection. Gut the motion was lost by 54 to 
34 votes. After a few other cut motions the house adjourned. 

On the 2ND MARCH a number of cuts were introduced by different 
members of various parties in the Council who pointed out omission on the 
part of government in some cases and extravagance in others. Demands put by 
the treasury benches for construction of palatial buildings for jails and police 
came in for strong condemnation. The cut motion moved by Mr. Dharamvir 
Singh, and Mr. J[iaram Saxena in the irrigation and public works dept, gave 
rise to hot discussions but were all declared lost. Excitement ran high when a 
cut for Rs. 10,250 under sub-head irrigation expenditure was moved. But the 
motion on being pressed to the vote was declared lost. 


Debate on Jail Demand. 

The discussion on the solitary motion for token reduction in jail demand 
for 38 lakhs and odd*took almost the whole day. 

Presenting the demand Nawab of Chattari, Home Member said that 
opinions differed on the question whether the jail should be a place of punish- 
ment or reformation. His own opinion was that the jail should be both a place 
of punishment for habitual ofleoders and dangerous criminals and also a place 
of reformation for the unfortunate who succumbed to momentary weakness. 
It was with this end in view that he appointed the jails committee with a non- 
official majority presided over by Sir Louis Stuart. The Home Member regretted 
that the committee was not to the liking of one section of the House. 

Proceeding, Nawab if Chattari quoted -figures to show that the United 
Provinces was spending comparatively less than other major provinces on jails. 

Mr.* Mehrotra moved a token cut and raised the question of treatment of 

g risoners and also protested against the exclusion of opposition members of the 
ouncil from the Jails Committee. Mr. Sampurnanand, Swarajist, suggested 
that lady visitors should be appointed to visit women prisoners while Mr. Jiaram 
Saxena regretted that there were no arrangements for moral instructions of 
prisoners. Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava, Swarajist, conplained that no steps 
were taken to deal with the problem of illiteracy among the prison population. 
Mr. Raghubir Sahai cited certain obnoxious and absurd provisions in the Jail 
Manual. * Mr. Ganesh Sbanker Vidyarthi asked why Kakori prisoners were n- 
garded as habitual offenders. The Council at this stage adjourned till $tn. 


Ob (he cTH MARCH Mr. Mehrotra’* token eut railing the 
treatment of certain prisoners and also protesting against the excl 
Opposition members of the Council, from the Jail Enquiry Committee 
without a division. 


question or 
' of the 


was carried 
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Replying to criticisms, the Nawab of Chattari, the Hame Member, regretted 
that it was not possible to accord special tree tmeot to the Kakori Conspiracy case 
prisoners. He pointed out that some Kakori prisoners were convicted for the 
oft nee of dacoity with mnrder. It was a small consolation to the widow of the 
murdered person if the assassin was a political offender and not an ordinary 
criminal. There could be no differential treatment for persons who committed 
the same crime* 

•Debate on Police Demand. 

On the 6TH MARCH discussion of the Police Budget of I crore and 
lo lakhs and odd began and continued till next day. 

Mr. G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, moved a token cut pressing on the 
Government the necessity for taking vigorous measures with a view to put down 
corruption in the Police force. 

Mr. R. J. S. Dood, Inspector-General, mentioned that in 1927-28, 226 
officers and men in the Police force were dismissed for misconduct ; while 614 
more had been discharged after enquiry. His opinion was that there was con- 
siderable improvement during the last decade. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, admitted that corruption existed 
In the Police Department, as also in other departments. He assured the Council 
that the Government would be sparing no efforts to eradicate the evil. 

Mr. Pant’s token motion was adopted without a division. 

Two attempts to reduce the Police demand substantially were frustrated , 
the Government getting a large majority of votes on both the occasions. 

On theyTH Iff ARCH the Council resumed discussion of Mr. Nemisaran's 
token cut in the police demand, protesting against the imposition of a punitive 
police tax The debate side-tracked into a discussion of the “ share ” of the 
Police in the origin and prolongation of communal riots. Several members alleged 
that the Police fomented communal troubles, asserting that the prolongation 
of the communal riots was certainly due to the remissness and apathy of the 
Police. They suggested that wherever communal riots broke out, the local 
Police officers and Magistrates should be heavily fined. At least the local Police 
should be made to pay the punitive Police tax. In that case communal riots 
would cease altogether. Generally,* peaceful citizens were made to pay the 
punitive tax while rowdies provoking riots escaped scot-free. The method of 
taxing was arbitrary. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad ‘regretted the side-tracking of the debate. Re- 
garding the Punitive Police tax, he said that the Government were considering 
the question of framing rules to govern its imposition. The tax was levied to 
curb the rioting proclivities of rowdies, by touching their pockets. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni retorted that the threat of touching the pocket might 
frighten the officials, whose brain-centre probably lay there, but not the rowdies 
who did not have anything there to be touched. What was needed to stop the 
riots was firm, prompt and adequate action by the Police and the Magistracy. 
Wherever communal riots occurred, the District Magistrate and the Divisional 
Commissioner should be penalised. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, said that the Government profited by 
Inter-communal differences. The Police could not be exonerated from the charge 
of fomenting communal troubles. If for every such riot, the police in general lost 
5 per cent or their salary, there would no longer be any riot. 

The Nawab of Cnattari, Home Member, refuted the allegation that the 
Police had In any way been responsible for communal riots. If the 5 per cent 
theory was given effect to the Police in general would not draw any pay. Com- 
munal riots were the greatest blots on modern Indian history. It was with no 
feeling of pleasure that the Government ever decided to impose punitive tax. 

A token motion protesting against the present system of punitive tax was 
adopted without a division. 

At $ p.a., when the entire demand for the Police wai pat to the Home 
Swarajists opposed it, bat it was carried by 50 votes against 2 *. The Cooed 
then adjourned until the itth of March, 
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Redaction of Ministers’ Salaries. 

After is days’ interval the Council re-assembled on the 18TH MARCH. 

At the outset a token “ cut ” pressing on the Government the desirability 
of appointing an Indian A. D. C., to the Governor, was carried. 

A similar cut was also moved, urging the Government to recommend to 
the Governor to appoint an Indian Private Secretary. 

Mr. A. W. Pim, Finance Member, said that the appointment was entirely left 
to the personal discretion of the Governor and he undertook to bring the matter 
to His Excellency’s notice. The motion was withdrawn. 

Consideration of the demand of about one crore and 40 lakhs under the head 
“ General Administration,” was next taken up. A dozen motions for reduction of 
Ministers* salaries had been tabled. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, Swarajist Leader, moved a token cut in 
the Ministers’ salaries, making it clear that the motion was to censure the 
present trio. Although the Swarajist creed favoured the abolition of the 
Mini8try { his motion was only a token reduction to make room for better men 
to come m and play the dyarchical farce if they desired. Mr. Pant said that the 
chief objection to the present Ministers was their utter incompetence. They 
exhibited deplorable ignorance and inefficiency daily during the question hour, 
They entered office pledging co-operation with the Simon Commission ; but 
when the Government memoranda was prepared, they had not any say in it 
thus failing to redeem the pledge they gave to their co-operating supporters. 
The U. P. was the only province in India where the Government in the Reserved 
Half regarded the Ministers as unworthy for consultation in the preparation of 
evidence for the Simon Commission. The Ministers, Mr. Pant added, utterly 
failed to play their part ; and there had been no progress in the Transferred 
departments under them. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Nationalist Deputy Leader, seconded the motion 
attacking particularly Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh for his letter to the w The 
Manchester Guardian” claiming 25 years’ experience in public life and statlnff 
that the Indian demand for Dominion Status was fatuous. 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Swarajist, spoke next. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. 

On the 19 TH MARCH Dr. Bhafaat Ahmed Khan, defending the Ministers, attack* the 
Opposition leaders, saying that the issue was a struggle for power between the agtioal 
tarists and the urban intelligentsia. 

Mr, Mabijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture, said that he and his oollsagues regarded 
eo-operation with .the Bimon Commission as being in the bast interests of India. But 
they could not participate in the preparation of the Government memoranda to the 
Commiaaion because he himself had held office barely for 3 va months before the m emo randa 
was presented. His oolleague Raja Bahsdnr Kushalpal Singh had been only two months In 
office. Ha challenged any one to get snffloient insight into the working of the Transferred 
Departments in etoh a short period, and to aid in the preparation of material for pcaaen- 
tattoo to tue Commission. They appeared before the Commission, and gave end evideueu. 
To-day’s motion, the Minister added, was only an electioneering propaganda. 

Mr. ▼, H. Tewari (Nationalist), supporting the motion, attacked Nawab Yaaof for 
the part ha played in connection with the Khan memorandum to which ttgnataies had 


obtained from persons who did not even read the document. 

Dr. Khan : Absolutely wrong. _ ^ 

Mr. Tewari retorted : Ask Khan Bahadurs Sheik Abdullah and Halls Hldsyat 
They will give you the lie direct. ^ . 

“uft Mr. Tewari began reading extracts from the Judgment ef a court wlilah 
reflections against Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh. 

*be latter me to a point of order, and mid that an appeal a gain st the Judgment mao 
ffkg t *®d the matter was M sob-jodice” 

The President held that Mr. Tewari was perfectly in order j 1 
" 4 MS tttaeoto ooplously. 


Mr. Tewari. ooneloding, stated that the Government should sot hate 
9 * ^ Bahadur at Minister until a higher oourt had overruled sash dad 

H^n (nondnate^ oppos*,the motio ^sq^ th at 
s chaos here as in Bengal and tbs Central Provtaem, 
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Baja Bahadur Kuthalpal Singh. Bdooation Minister, said that he and his colleagues 
believed in oo-operation with the Simon Commission, and accepted office on that under- 
standing; They ooold not participate in the preparation of the memoranda for the 
reasons stated by his colleague. Otherwise they co-operated folly. He himfelf was a 
member of the Provincial Simon Committee, and attended the joint sittings. Indeed, 
bis views regarding the depressed classes' problem were appreciated by Sir John Simon. 

Mr. O, x . Chintamani said that he was not impressed by the defence of the two 
Ministers regarding the memoranda to the Commission. The late Sir Alexander Moddiman 
demanded the foil co-operation of the whole Government tn their preparation. That was 
why Mr. Bajeswar Bali and Knnwar Rejendra Singh resigned. Want of sufficient insight 
was no exouse to their successors for not having any say in Government proposals 
regarding constitutional progress. Mr. Chintamani challenged the Ministers to deny 
that they expressed reactionary views in their oral evidenoe before Sir John Simon, and 
asked whether they had not opposed transfer of law and order, favoured the resuscitation 
of dyarchy, and the retention of the offioial bloc. Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani charged 
Nawab Yusuf with jobbery and oommunalism. The speaker quoted Baja Bahadur 
Kushalpal Bingh’s letter to the •• Manchester Guardian," and said that he belonged to a 
dam of men whom the Government delighted to honour and utilise for their own 
purposes, and whose religious creed and object was loyalty. As for the competence 
and ability of the Ministers, one need not, Mr. Chintamani observed, seek the opinion 
of Bir John Simon or the Governor. One got killing proofs of it daily during the 
Council's question hour, 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, denied that be bad a share in 
the preparation of the Khan memorandum. He dkUnot even agree w ith all its 'details. On 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, he said they never claimed infallibility or perfection. 
They, however, did their duty to the best of their knowledge and power, and according 
to the wishes of the majority in the Council. 

Closure was moved, and accepted. The motion was put to the vote and the House 
divided, 44 for and 67 against. The motion was lost and the House adjourned. 

On the 20TH MARCH there was unusually great excitement in the Council as'the result 
of the arrest of Cboudhuri Dbaramvir Singh, a member of the Swaraj Party in the Council. 
Enquiries were made from the Finance Member to let the House know on what charges 
the arrest of Cboudhuri Dbaramvir Singh was made. In reply the Finanoe Member 
told that he himself was not yet aware of the charges and would let the House know 
later on after consulting the Central Government. 

Almost all Swarajist members were absent on-.thie day as some of them had gone to see 
Cboudhuri Dbaramvir Singh at the station. 

Debate on Education Demand, 

Demands for grants in the budget under heading education wen then put and several 
outs were moved. Mr. Mukundilal moved that under sub-head university education, 
Lucknow a reduction of Bs. 10 be made in the grant of Be. 10,13,467 the object of the 
motion being to nrge the necessity of n chair of fine arts. After short discussion the 
motion was lost. A number of other important cuts were moved by Mr. C, Y, Chintamani 
under sub-head government professional college*, civil engineering colleges, and pay of 
officers that a reduction of Bs. 15,000 bo made. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was able to 
oavry hie motion through the Rouse when he mo v ed that under general chargee pay of 
officers a token reduction of Bs. 1 be made, Hie aim in moving this was to lay open before 
the House how lavishly public money was spent by Government over sncb items of 
education which was not of much utility. The House then adjourned. 

On the 21 ST MARCH the Council resumed debate on Mr. Mehiotra*s motion Taising 
the question of medium of instruction in high schools. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn oa an asra ranee given by Baja Bahadur 
Knebalpal Singh, the Education Minister, that the Government did not intend to go 
faaol upon the poliey of introducing the vernacular as medium of instruction. The entire 
oduoation demand was put and voted. 

On ;tbe 22ND MARCH Mr. Bbagawatl Narayan Bhargava, Swarajist, wanted leave 
to move for adjournment to discum the policy of the Government in arresting Mr. Dbaram- 
vir Singh and others and the situation created thereby. The President admitted the 
■otton* and fud 4 p,m. for dtoonsiicm. 

In the interval H. R. the Governor disallowed the motion, itatlng that the Provinoial 
Government was not primarily concerned with the arrests. 
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Debate on Ezoiee Demand. 

The Ezoiee demand wae next taken op. 

Khan Bahadur Obafdor Babaman Khan moved for a redaction of Re. 4,770, pointing 
out that budget provided for the pay of two Aseietant Ezoiee Commissioners. He objeeted 
to the creation of the two poete, but wae agreeable to one appointment. 

Hr. 0. Y. Chintamani moved for a reduction of Ra. 9,540 objecting to either poet. 
He pointed out that the number of Aeeietant Commieeiouere should be reduoed in aeeor- 
dance with the reoommendatione of the Economy Committee. The Government were 
now re-creating the aboliehed poete one by one. 

Mr. V . N. Mehta, Excise Secretary said the two posts oreated were both temporary. 
The Excise Manual badly needed revision. One Assistant Commissioner would be tem- 
porarily entrusted with the revision of the manoal while the other would have the 
important task of suppressing charts smuggling from the Punjab and the N. W. Frontier 
Province where oharas could be bought much cheaper. 

Winding up the debate, Maharajkumar Mabijit Singh, Minister, accepted the minor 
cut, saying that the Government were agreeable to teBt if one new officer was sufficient. 

The Minister opposed Mr. Ohintamani’s motion, which was rejected by 43 votes 
against 35, 

Thakur Hanuman Singh (Nationalist) moved a token cut censuring the Government's 
present Excise policy. 

Several Swarajist and Nationalist members, supporting the motion, maintained that 
the talk of total abstinence by means of temperance propaganda was all sham, and asserted 
that there was no remedy to the drink and drug habit except total prohibition. If the 
Government were seriouB in their intention to check the evil, they would not have arrested 
hundreds of men during the Non-co-operation movement for picketing liquor shops. 
Further, total abstinence was never achieved anywhere by temperanoe propaganda. 

Mr. Mehta, Excise Secretary, quoted figures to show that drink and drug evil was 
waning in the rural areas. He added that the Local Option Bill was ready. If the 
Government of India permitted it, it would be introduced shortly. 

Maharajkumar Mahijit Singh, Minister, said that the present polley was not a new 
innovation. He merely maintained the policy obtaining during the regime of his prede- 
cessors Mr. Cliintamoni, the Nawab of Chhatari and Kunwar Rajendra Singh. 

The censure motion was rejected, 85 voting for and 43 against. 

Discussion on the budget concluded on the 2 3RD MARCH. The entire day was 
devoted to the discussion of two token cuts in the excise demand. 

Mr. 0. Y, Chintamani, moving his token motion, quoted pa : sages from the Bxoise 
Administration report for 1927-28 to show the difference between the policy laid down 
in 1921-22 and the present administration. The report, he pointed out, said little 
regarding the progress towards the attainment of total abstinenee. On theoontrary, 
it was lull of lamentations for the loss \ot revenue. Licensing boards were created with 
a view to control the opening of new shops. They had not been reduced to the position 
of mere advisory bodies whose recommendations were often ignored. Permission was 
granted for the opening of new shops against the board's recommendations. 

Mv. Y. N. Ifetha, Excise Secretary, pointed out that the present Minister was not 
inoffieein 1927-18, with which peiiod the report dealt. The Minister was therefore 
not responsible for its contents. The Government seriously intended to work for total 
abstinence. 

Maharajkumar Mahijit Singh said that be bad no intention of depriving the 
Licensing Boards of the very real power they had. It was only in exceptional cases 
that the Excise Commissioner did not agree with the recommendations of the Board. 

Mr. Chintamani's token motion was rejected by 48 to 27 votes,, 

Mr. Q. b. Pant (Swarajist leader), moving a token out, maintained that ha bad 
little faith in the Government's protestations that they sincerely desired total abetinenoe. 
If it was so, the Government should rednoe the number of shops annually. The figures 
showed that the Government did little in that direction from the year 1924. 

Mr. Pant's motion pressing the Go vernment to take further steps towards the attain- 
ment of total abstinence was agreed to without opposition. The entire Excise demand was 
voted and also other demands whioh were not efiseotsed for want of time, 

Swarajists and Natlorelists wanted to reject the entire demand under Registration 
"kick belonged to Nawab Yusuf's portfolio. The demand was however voted by 49 
against 19 votes, The Oonnoil was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 96TH FEBRUARY 1939 
under the Chairmanship of K. B. Oh. Sahabuddin as President and lasted Just an hour. 
After the new members had been sworn In, the President made an announcement that the 
Governor-General's assent had been received to the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Aot 
passed by the Council fixing the term of settlement at forty years, The announcement was 
greeted with applause, one member, Mr. Muhammad Hussain, aotually launching into a 
speech expressing gratitude to the Governor-General and the Governor of the Punjab for 
according assent to a measure whioh was very conducive to the welfare of the Punjab 
peasantry. 

He added that the latter could never forget the notion of the Government, whieh 
had laid the axe at the root of any oause whioh might hitherto have existed for any 
agitation on their part against the Government. 

This statement was promptly taken exception to by another member, Mr. Ohaudhri 
Afaal Haq, who said that that was not the opinion of the whole peasantry but only of those 
living in the tract from which the member oame. 

The President here intervened and called the speaker to order, saying that remarks 
from the Chair oould not be made the subjeot of debate. 

Financial Statement forl929»30. 

Mr. A. M. Stow (Finance Member) then introduced the annual Budget for 1929-30 in 
the Connell. In doing so, the Finance Member said It has already been tested by 
the comparative failure of the cotton crop and the continuance of the low cotton priors, 
but in the present year the wind of adversity has blown stronger and more bitter. 

•• A blighted wheat harvest has been followed fay a eotton crop much below our 
expectations. Revenue has fallen and the economics which it has been possible to effect 
are not sufficient to prevent recourse to borrowing for the year 1926-39. The Budget 
estimate of 11,22,00,000 has been reduced to Rs. 10,66,00,000 or Rs. 67,00,000 less than 
budget ted. 

11 The wheat crop has shrivelled and remissions amounting to Rs. 10,00,000 have 
been given. The kbarif crop was below average and eotton has disappointed expectations, 
necessitating again huge remissions. The total reduction under land revenue and irriga- 
tion during the year amounts to Bs. 68,00,000. 

44 The general expenditure remaining unaltered, and with the extra expenditure 
inonned by the irrigation branch and the extra expenditure on taocavi the budget oonld 
only be squared by reooorse to borrowing to the amount of Rs. 1,40,00,000 to bo devoted 
to capital expenditure on irrigation works and hy dro-eleetric schemes. 

u For the year 1999-80 capital expenditure is estimated at Rs. 64,00,000 and 
Rs. 19,00,000, are required to meet the deficit of the amount in the provincial lotas 
aooount. Extraordinary reosipts are estimated to bring in Be. 1,06,00,000 but in addition 
to this defloit of Rs. 61,00,000 we have to repay Rs. 76^00,000 whieh have been temporarily 
met from other aooonnts : that is to cay, from ordinary revenue receipts or from revenue 
reserves, so that once more it ia proposed to borrow Rs. 1,40,00,000 from the Government 
of India." 

Concluding the Finance Member said : It ia true that the extensive borrowings and 
exiguous faabnoea disclosed by the aooonnts are das principally to the disappointments 
ia harvests. Reserves built up in the past were designed not only as u foundation for tbs 
superstructure of development but were intended to lido the province over those climatic 
vicissitudes so femJJiar to an agrioaltaral population. The intention of the designers has 
been fulfilled lu this year, but it must be admitted that the margin of safety is distress- 
ingly narrow. 

On the 26TB FEBRUARY Urn Council was oooapied fay three resolutions-**® 
asking for irrigation schema* both of whioh were withdrawn after assurances by tbs 
Revenue Member that Government would give them ooaMdetation, and the third zeoom* 
mending an extension of tbs Ooanc fl until snob time us the new Constitution came into 
fern. This was carried by a mefsrity. . 

The first resolution, moved fay Mian Ahmad Ysr Khan Beulatans, wanted immedis* 
steps to bs tsiksn for carrying ontoxlsaalona to a distributary of the Lower Bari Boat 
dual on tbo ground that it would irriffm the am irrigated in foraci times by see®* 
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to whWh cultivator* had given np their olaim, at the initanoe ot officials when the Lower* 
Dari Doftb Canal wu constructed. 

Several member! aopported the resolution which wm opposed bj certain others who 
pointed ont that the construction of an extension would take away part of the water from 
the land! of those who benefitted now. 

Sir Mian Fail! Hussain, Revenue Member on behalf ot the Government assured the 
House that the Government were prepared to consider the proposal sympathetically, the 
only obstacle being the Council's own resolution passed last year disoountenancing all 
extensions of distributaries. 

After several members had urged that last year’s resolution had only laid down a 
general poliey and did not bar special cases deserving Government help being ooneidered 
the Revenue Member being satisfied that a consensus of opinion in the Oounoil favoured 
the motion, promised the consideration of the oaie on whioh the resolution was withdrawn. 

The other irrigation soheme sponsored by Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram related to im- 
provement in irrigation in the Dera Gbazi Kban District at a cost of Rs. SO lakhs. 

The mover pointed out that the main problem was to harness the spare energy ot 
the Indus and the hill torrents into distributaries to irrigate the tract oalled the Kala Pani 
of the Punjab and mentioned several sohemes for the purpose whioh Mr. Smith, Ohio! 
Irrigation Engineer had opposed as " fantastic " and “ impracticable ” both on aooount 
of the enormous outlay involved and their unworkability. 

The Revenue Member expressed great sympathy with the member on behalf of the 
Government but expressed the latter's inability to embark on technical schemes unless 
approved of by technical experts. He however agreed to have the schemes reconsidered, 
upon whioh the mover withdrew the resolution. 

The third resolution moved by Sardar Ujjal Singh atked for an extension ot the life 
of the Oounoil to enable the British Parliament to consider the report of the Simon 
Commission and enact an Aot of Parliament, It would facilitate, be said, the removal ot 
the present “ irresponsible Government ” under whioh the people were groaning and 
yearning for a Government under whioh the Executive would be responsible to the Legis- 
lature. If the new Constitution was not introduced by 1930 there would be general re- 
sentment that Government were delaying reforms. The agitation under the Congress 
ultimatum would also be pacified. The Nehru report, he continued, was a valuable docu- 
ment deserving of oareful consideration but so far as the Sikh community was conoerned, 
had proved a failure. The speaker was now interrupted by the President who stated that 
the Nehru Report was not under discussion. 

The speaker, resuming, said that the report wm based on communal considerations 
but had not solved the communal problem. 

The challenge was taken from the Congress benches by Lala Bodh Raj and Ohaudhrl 
Afsal Haq who foisted that it was time the members faced their constituencies on the 
issue of the Simon Commission boycott and the Nehru report. 

Pandit Nanak Ohand said that what Hindus were nervous about wm that with the 
propaganda of the Congress party and the Independence, non-vtolenoe and Mlf-Govern- 
ment parties if candidates went to villages there mUrht be trouble. After several speeohes 
the resolution wm declared carried. 

On the 97TB FEBRUARY a lengthy discussion took place over Sardar Pratapsingh's 
resolution recommending to the Government the repeal of the Punjab Village and Bssall 
Towns Patrol Aot, 1918. The mover pointed out that the provisions of the Aot worked 
harshly on the poor. Captain Bikandar Hayatkhan moved an amendment recommending 
to the Government to take steps to institute an enquiry m to whether the Punjab 
Village and Small Towns Patrol Aot, 1929 should be amended or repealed. Tbs Finance 
Member on behalf of the Government aooepted the amendment and pointed ont that 
there wm nothing wrong in the Act itself, but there might be some abuses in Its working 
tad Government wm prepared to enquire into the abuses. 

The Nationalist party 1 en bloc ’ supported the original resolution and the Zemindars 
Party supported the amendment. Finally the amendment wm aooepted without a division. 
The Council then proceeded to disouss Rai Bahadur Sewakram's resolution reootnmending 
to the Government to start at once the construction of the Bhakra Dam and provide for 
•“* purpose a sum of 60 lakhs in the coming budget to meet the initial expenses. Discus- 
"on on the resolution had not finished when the oounoil adjourned. 

the 98TH FEBRUARY the Council reoommended to the Government that 
J**®®*® endeavours be made to secure the assent of the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
"®nt of India to the execution of the Bhakara Dam Scheme and that the oonstrootlon 
°* the same be taken to band m soon m snob assent is motived. 
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Thu Bevnie Member dielind tint the Piabb Oo f anu naat was oou n n ftttHi to the 
Bbakara Dam Sche me bat the aaaeat of the India Qovenmnt had to be obtained before 
the wham nonld be pot Into exeentfen. 

Speaking on Bana Ferosiin’s reeolotlon recommending to Government to amend 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act so aa to protect the land of members of agricultural 
tribee who were adjudicated insolvent* from eale In insolvency proceedings, the Revenue 
Member deelared that Government would remain firm on the policy Involved In the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Aot and they were going neither to more forward or retraet from 
that policy. The Revenue Member was In poaeemlon of the House when the Oouneil 
adjourned. 

Genera] Dlaeuaeion of Budget. 

The plight of the peaeante formed the keynote of apeeobee during the geneml dieeuariou 
of the budget in the Oouneil on the 4TH MARCH. Over a dosen members took part in the 
diaeoMfon. Several of the mm2 members desorlbed how the failure of enooeeslve oropa had 
adversely affected the agricultural community in the heart of Villages. One member 
went to far aa to point ont that even Australian wheat, on whieh the villagers were 
compelled to feed to escape death from starvation, was selling at Re. 7 per maond. It 
was this pitiable fight against starvation that drove the poor villager into the efntehes 
of village Shyloeks ; and, onoe in their grip, the villager sank deeper and deeper into 
the mire. 

Corruption in various departments of Government was another topic on whieh 
several members dwelt. They appealed to the Government members again and again 
to bestir themselves and save the province from the deadly eoonrge of corruption whieh 
was eating Into Its vitals and stood aa a veritable wall between the Government members 
and the ratal oommnnity, preventing the beneficient intentions of tho Government 
from materialising and their benefits reaching those whom they intended to benefit. 

One of tho members said that the rural oommnnity was grateful for the remissions 
of land revenae and water-rate amounting to 40 lakhs or more granted by the Panjab 
Government ; bat In the open semion of the Connell he would ask the Government to 
make a searohing enquiry to ascertain how mnoh of the remission aetaally ieaeheil the 
pocket of the poor agriculturist, and how mnoh was intercepted and shared by the 
Revenue and Irrigation underlings. 

Lastly, demand for the extension of primary compulsory education was premed 
honre as a oonditlon precedent to tbs introduction of fall responsible G o v ernm ent. 

Ghaadhri Afasl Haq wont to tho length of laying that the polios should he disbanded 
in view of the enormous increase of the serious crime like burglaries and daooities. He 
appealed to tho Mfnlsteiu to make their existence felt. 


D i se uwi on was res umed on the next day, the 6TH MARCH when about two dosen 
members, rep res en ting the various parties in the Oouneil took port in the discussion. 

Dr. Mahomed AImb, leader of the Opposition, critically reviewed the budget and 
naked the House to reject it in toto, owing to tho Irresponsibility of the executive and 
tha Impotence of the non-ofioial opposition. He bluntly told the Finance Member 
that he must have been fed up fay the luxuriant appreciation and smafighn oongre- 

“ Since yesterday, I am firm In my belief,** said Dr. Mahoassd Atom, “that for 
these people whose poiitieal righto are bring trodden upon, whose grievances are not 
redressed, and whose wishes are not oared for by the irresponsible Bureaaoratio Govern- 
ment, the only legitimate course Is to throw out the Budget and not enter Into considera- 
tion of Its details. I have been repeatedly expressing this view in this Oouneil and 
I still adhere to It. I entered this Cornell with the avowed object of mending or ending 
the present system of Government end it is trie that I have failed so far. But let not 
the Govern men t take false prlda over ft. The Badgeta have been voted upon by the 
House not on aeoouat of their merits, but on uooount of our weakness I may declare 
bare that notwithstanding tho test that we have aot been able eo far to threw out soy 


[the right impression in tho minds of tho members 
“In the Res er ved Department, wo ooald not Art 


to m a ladm tnl rtTatl e n that Is going in tvgsrd to law aaJ order. Haman memory 
be short, hat the pi s tat e ef the mereUam Lahore mail is still freak la ear mtoda 
Isa tew of the people huso Ms and —suited on tha day of tha arrival sf tbs 
m Onmn riminu srt jjrt t Lafca t Bat has i^wf th Ms unrtmstyfrartu* Dr. Ah* 

jj^orirt^ Prttos y*°*J*^** SoS t— > SsoSp^ 
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Dr, Goknlchnnd Ninng, appealed strongly to the Government In oonneotion with 
the bydro-eleetio eeheme to aet ap a completely equipped factory for manufacture of 
eleotnoai goods that wofcld be needed. He wanted eztenaion of the cooperative move- 
meat among the commercial community. He mentionedrthat co-operative banks derived 
the bulk of their deposits from the professional classes and non-agriculturists. 

The Fiaanoe Secretary acknowledged the tributes to the preparation of the financial 
statement in a lucid form. 

Mr. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction, gave facts and figures to show the 
steady advance in oompulsory education and in the education of the depressed olasses. 

8ir Jogeadra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, surveyed the whole field of Agrioultum 
and oo-opemtion to show the measures that were being taken in various directions to 
ameliorate the condition of the rural community. He explained that agricultural hanks 
and societies limited the scope of serviee to agriculturists*; but when industrial develop- 
ment occurred, fields of employment would open for non-agriculturists also. The need 
was to nmke better Tillages and better men. 

Sir Fail! Hussain, Be venue Member, who followed, referring to the Land Bevenne 
Amendment Act, whioh had received the assent of the Viceroy, said that the Punjab 
Government had opposed the measure, which had been passed by the Oouncil in the 
teeth of the opposition. The Oovernment had aoeepted the defeat. An offioUl had 
been placed on special duty to make rules thereunder. His predecessor in office had 
promised that the Government would favourably oonsider oases of districts where 
aseessment bad been already carried out. He declared that he stood by that promise, and 
remission would be granted to those districts at a cost to the Government of nine lakhs, 
which, extending over the full term of settlement, would mean a sum of three oror s. 

The announcement was received with loud applause. 

The Finance Member wound up the debate touching on the growth of education. 
He deplored corruption, and said it was the case in all countries that serious orimes 
remained untraeed for months. The discussion of Budget then concluded and the House 
adjourned. 


Introduction of Official Bills, 

On the fiTfl MARCH the Oounoil took up legislative measures, two of wblob, the 
Punjab Vaccination Law and the Punjab Panohay at Amendment Bills were introduced 
by Malik fferosekhan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, and passed through 

B )fettk Ferose Khan also presented the report of the Seleot Committee on tbs Punjab 
Adulteration of Food Amendment Bill, whioh Committee was of the opinion that the 
principal Act was defective in many points both in form and substance, and that It 
was desirable that a new Bill should be drafted and the present Aot repealed. In 
compliance with this expression of opinion, he asked for leave to withdraw the Bill 
referred to the Seleot Committee. 

Leave was granted and the Minister introduced a totally new measure styled the 
Punjab Puss Food Bill, which was duly referred to a select oommittee. 

Sir Fasli Hussain, Revenue Member, next introduced an important Bill dealing with 
Satta gambling, and said that the Bill was one in which the public took great Interest, The 
measure illustrated the Government's responsiveness to publio demands. The Government had 
been receiving complaints that Setts gambling was on the increase and had become a grave 
•sandal, reeoiting in the min bf numerous persons in many districts. The complaints were 
hacked by Deputy Cemmlssieners of Ferosepnr, Hoshiarpur and Amritsar districts, as well 
as by questions and resolutions by members of the Counoll and by oemments in the publio 
prami While Government bad moved on the strength of this emphatto opinion, tbs 
Bevsnno Member regretted that very little in thli direction had been done by the social 
reform and political asreetetions. He reoalled that gambling was a sin according to all 
religions, hot no voligiooo soolety had stood ont against gambling. He pointed out that 
no criminal legislation nunld be worked effectively nnlese society wss prepared for it. 
The necessity for stamping out the grave evil was being recognised, and the Government 
Mdnooonreo open, but to have reoonrse to legislation: He oonoiuded by declaring his 
Mention to get the measure passed in the ourreot session. 

As Bill was that nte rel to a Se le ct Oommittee. 
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Voting on Budget Demands. 

Ob the 7TH MABOH the Connell voted 18 heads of the current year's budget 
to i and ball creme of rupees. Discussion mainly — 
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Hindi Hydr-eleotrie Scheme, end the need for revival of deed and dying indnslriee. The 
whole field of indmtriel development was brought under review, and a strong plea was 
made to the Government to lave the province from unemployment. 

Replying to entiolsme, Sir Jogindra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, stated that 
the delay in the execution of the Mandl Hydro-electric scheme was due to the difltoultie* 
of transport of heavy material. He invited the members to accompany him to the spot, 
and see the difficulties of the project. He was satisfied that the scheme was in the bands 
of the best technical esparto and that work was proceeding in a satisfactory manner. 
He ooneladed with an assurance to the House that the scheme would be completed by the 
1st Of April 1980. 

Mr, Manoharlal, Minister for Education, replying to the criticisms why the demand 
for Industries was not put before the Standing Committee on Industries, explained that 
the amount of Bs. 75,000 for a sugar factory to be started in Ambala Division, was a 
portion of the grant of two lakhs made lor the purpose by the Council and sanctioned 
by the Government last year, of whioh 1 and one-fourth lakhs were paid, leaving a balance 
of Be, 75,000 over for the current year, rendering reference to the Standing Industries 
Committee unnecessary. 

On the 8TH MARCH the debate on Sardar Uijal Singh’s token cut in the demand 
under the head •* industries ’’ was resumed. 

Dr. Qokulohand Narang described the plight of educated young men in the matter of 
foreign-made requisites, and said that one remedy for the existing state was the renunciation 
of fineries, and the wearing of kbaddar. The second remedy was to manufacture things 
in our own oountry and to develop India’s natural resources. He advocated the adoption 
of protection to get rid of economic slavery in the same way as England and other countries 
had done. 

The sense of the House was that the Government must find money for the develop- 
ment of industries. 

Mr. Manoharlhl, Minister for Industries, replying to the debate, defended the policy 
of the Government. He referred to the lines on whioh the Industries Department oould 
take notion. He frankly admitted that, within the exiguous limits of the Punjab budget, 
it was not possible to do much : but, in the matter of industrial education as much as 
possible was being done, though he admitted that suoh education only touched the fringe 
of Industrial development, whioh inoluded development of natural resources. In the matter 
of research, nearly as much as oould be done was being done, especially at the technical 
department of the Foreman College and the University School of Chemistry. The copper 
industry was being encouraged at the Government Technical School in Lahore. The 
Government bad helped in the starting of a sugar faotory, finanoed a hosiery Institute and 
were helping in setting up an oil refinery and also a paper mill, and had sent two men 
on teobnioal scholarships abrovd. He said in conclusion that too muoh should not be 
expected from the Government in this behalf, as the people must do every bit they oould 
themselves. The Government could only help them to some extent. The Council at this 
stage adjourned till I8th. 

Demand under Industry. 

After nine days’ respite the Council met on the 18TH MARCH. Three cuts to the 
demand for Bs. 10,18,000 in respect of industry were withdrawn. 

Mr. Ujjal Singh’s token cut to disouss Government polioy with regard to the promo- 
tion of Industry whioh was moved on March 8 was withdrawn after Sir Jogendra Singh 
and Mr. Wilson, Revenue Secretary, had described what the Government bad done to 
promote various industries. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan's motion rejecting the whole demand under Industries Department 
of Bo. 68.900 tor the Fisheries Department evoked considerable controversy, Those in 
favour of the motion said that the Fisheries Department had not done anything useful 
In its thirty years’ life. On the other band, it had made fish muoh more expensive. 8ir 
Jogendra Singh said that the conservation of fish had increased fish In the Punjab river* 
muoh more than it was ten years ago and the Department bad done useful research work. 
Mr. Donald described how the Department had worked for the growth of oertain specie* 
of fish in the Punjab. M . .. 

The cnt was eventually withdrawn and on the motion of Sir Jogendra Singh the 
complete demand for Bs. 10,18,000 in respect of Industry was passed without a stogie cut 
having been oarrisd. 

PmtiHi under Agriculture. 

n* OwnaloB OB 0 M 0 to tbOMxt demand (or Bo. M, 88,700 iBnopoot of AgHeolW" 
hid jut rtoittd wbon tbt OoaaoQ adjoarnod. 
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On tha I9TH MARCH banted discussion ensued over Bii Bthtrinr cwb^*** 
token out motionin re*peot of grant* for agriculture. The mow dwwMtewte^to^hJ 
general anti-aemindar drift of the policy followed by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
complained that nmiodMi were not adequately reprewuted In r«i7n. hrf n !h.. „» ^ 

sza ’ s ^ i^mz - ” 5 '““ 5attrvss.-jTs 

Cbaudhur, Dali Cband lapporting the motion recoiled the eereloee t ende r e d b* 
eemln dnre d ortog Ue war end proteeted that Government .boald hare elepTowTpSmlS 

Sir Fail! Haeaain, Revenue Member, leader of the Hoaee. c omplained that the .nine i„ 
whlohtte debate wa. being carried we. not worth, of the' digeUy* ‘be HoV^ inS 
obeerjed that an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth efaoild not be the mottTof tta 
membere of the Hoaae. He appealed to the member, to be more tolerant of eioh other? 
interests and noc to introduce personal considerations in the debate 

Soon of the member, exprened regret for the nnfortnnate atmo.ph.re that prevailed 

daring the coune of the debate and the Council adjourned till tha Sl.t without oonolu" 

ng the debate on Rai Bahadur Chotu ram’s motion. 


On the i 91ST MARCH, resuming the debate on Agriculture, Rai 8ahib Ohotnram 
contended that the Agricultural Department’s polioy had been anti-Zamindar. firstly in 
regard to reduotion in the percentage of appointments going to the agriculturists and 
^secondly, in the raising of the standard of admission to the Lahore Veterinary Collage* and 
he Ly all pur Agricultural College to the intermediate instead of the matriculation standard. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minibter for Agriculture, quoted faoti anu figures to show that 
the department had given preference to agriculturists duly qualified, however available 
He explained that the higher qualification for admission into the college concerned had* 
to be fixed in the interests ot the students, who could not follow the lectures, and had to 
leave those institutions after wasting time. He Intended opening vernacular classes 
The whole question would be re-examined at an early date. Meantime the new rules 
would remain in abeyance. 


The mover wanted, in view of the Minister’s explanation, to withdraw his cat, but 
the House refused leave, and the cut was put and rejected. 

A token out was next moved urging the Government to sink wells with machinery for 
irrigating land in Jbelum district. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for -Agriculture, explained that the Government fully 
sympathised with the object of the cut, but experimental borings undertaken as low as 
500 feet, had brought no water. He assured the mover that experiments would be oon- 
tinued until they were crowned with success. 

The mover of the out refusing to withdraw the motion, it was put to vote and carried. 

The demand minus one rupee was then passed after which the House adjourned. 


On the 22ND MARCH discussion was started on Ohaudhuri Zafarnllah Khan's 
token out in the Public Health demand to draw attention to the failure of the Deparment 
ot Public Halatb to deal with certain epidemics and suggesting the potting of Moslem 
doctors in predominantly Moslem districts. 

Pandit Nanakoband protested against the principle sought to be enforoed, and said 
no distriot in the Punjab was predominantly Anglo-Indian or Christian, and asked if 
the latter communities were to be deprived of posts for their members. 

Malik Ferosekhan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, gave foil details of 
the epidemics referred to and stated that the Public Health Department bad lost no 
time in combating plagnc in Multan City and the cholera epidemios at Kasut and Kola. 

The mover sought to withdraw the ont, but leave being not granted, It was put 
and rejeoted. 


Education Demand. 

Shaikh Fall Mahomed moved a token out in the Education demand, and drew 
attention to tbs system of grant-in-aid to private schools. 

Mr. Manoharla), Minister for Education, explained the system and said that in no 
instance did the Minister out down the sum reoommended by the departmental officers. 

Press Attacks on the Chsir. 

Before the Connell adjourned for the day, the President referred to several Prase 
criticisms to whioh the Preeldent and the House itself had been snbjeeted. Be added 
that ooesmnnal partiality was attributed to the chair on the allegation that fliadn 
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Members were not showed to speak, while lloileina were freely oalled upon to make 
»p*>eeh*». At a matter of fact on that day, 16 members were called upon to speak, of 
whom four were Government Officials ; and of the IS non -officials, one was a European, 
one S k'», fobr* Modems and six Hindus. It was hoped, continued the President, that 
newspapers which indulge in misrepresenting facts, basing their critibisms on incorrect 
data, would perceive their error, and of their own accord proceed to make amends ; bnt 
tote ad of their doing so, they had indnlged in farther mis-statements and in impugning 
the conduct and impartialitj of the chair. He trusted they would witbdvmw all mis- 
statements and insinuations by the time the Council reassembled next week. 

On the S6TH MARCH Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Ednoation, continuing his 
defenoe on Shaikh Fais Mahomed's token eat to eensare the polley regarding main- 
tenance grant* to aided sobools, regretted that the mover had Died harsh words against 
the Education Department on the basis of alleged grievances of three Moslem schools 
in the Province. Going into the facts and figures, the Minister pointed ont that in the 
eases of two schools, the Minister had to modify the roles of the Ednoation Code to 
make those sehoo s admissible for the grants applied for. The case of the third school 
was considered by several Ministeriee before he took office. They had fonnd that it did 
not deserve any grant. The Minister detailed at length the Government policy regarding 
helping priv*"’ institutions, and rsferred to the State declarations from the Ednoation 
despatch of 1854 to 191 S, and to Sir Malcolm Hailey's speech in laying the fonndation 
•tone of the Kao Mohan Boy Scool at Mianwali wherein he had described how mneb 
the Poujnb owwj to denominational institutions. Daring the two years he had been in 
office tb" Ministers bai not departed from that policy. 

The cur. motion was then put and lost. 

DihCUNsion then centred round Choudburi Duni Oband's token out pointing ont the 
unsuitability of the inspection staff of the Department. The principal contention 
was that the urban people could not make good and efficient inspecting officers in the 
rural areas. 

Dr. G« kill Cband Narang protested against the level of the debate in the House 
taking a downward tnrn. 

Principal M»ihr Ohand suggested that, instead of picking holes, they should all 
oorebine to help the Department in removing the existing defects. 

Closure was moved, but rejected by the House. The House then adjourned. 

On the 27TH MARCH the Council voted the education demand in full. 

A token cut rawing attention to the unsuitability of the inspecting staff 
was rejecte I. The days allotted for discussion of the demands having expired 
the demands for other ’departments including police, jails, Administration, Irri- 
gation, Forests and Land Revenue were put and carried without discussion. 

After a full dress debate, Chaudhuri Zafarullah’s adjournment motion to 
protest against the action of the Punjab Text Book Committee in giving quin- 

S |uennial c mtract for printing the department's text bookSjto the last contractors 
or Ks. 54,000 in the face of offer for Rs. 65,000 tendered by another firm of 
printers, was lost by 12 votes against 24. 

On the 28TH MARCH Mr Chaudhuri Afzalhaq gave notice of an adjourn- 
ment motion for protesting against the refusal of the Government to issue 
passports to the Punjab Khilafat Committee's medical mission to Afghanistan. 

Sir Fazli Hussain explained that the Provincial Government acted only on 
behalf of the Governor. Genera I, and the Government could not issue passports 
in the face of the express instructions from the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, in January last, prohibiting the issue of passports to all except 
Afghan subjects to cross the Afghan frontier in view of the civil war there. 

The President held that in the face of the prohibition by the Governor- 
General the refusal to issue passports was not a pri niry concern of the Provin- 
cial Government. Therefore the motion was not in order. 

Gambling Act Amendment 

Thereafter, Sir Fazli Hussain presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Punjab Gambling Bill. He said that the two main alterations made by tne 
Committee regarding tne definition of gambling and punishment of offenders were 
a a improvement on the original bill. The measure as amended was passed* 

The Council then adjourned “ sine die.” 



The C. P. Legislativ e Council. 


The Jaanary teuton of theC. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur 
on the i?TH JANUARY 1929 under the presidency of Sir S. M. Chitnavis 
Id the Chair. When His Excellency the Governor addressed the Council, the 
Swarajists were conspicuous by their absence. 

Addressing the Council, His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 
prolonged and serious illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor and expressed 
satisfaction at the recent happy turn. He then surveyed local conditions of the 
Province relating to famine and agriculture. 

Referring to the formation of the Tenth Nagpur Battalion of the University 
Training Corps, the Governor said that the thoughts of young men of India 
were turning more and more towards fining themselves physically for the 
part they must play in the future of their country, and trusted that a steady 
supply of recruits of the right type would be forthcoming to keep the bauaiion 
up to the required strength. To stcuie such a supj ly. physical training should 
be developed in schools and the Government were devising schemes which would 
coins before the Council in due com se. 

The Governor said that attempts were being made to remove the preiu lice* 
against the sc called depressed classes. Jail legislation, he observed, was bearing 
fruit. The development of a Boistal institution would be taken up shortly. 

The Government had comple.ed their plans for an intensive campaign 
against leprosy and hoped to launch an attack next month. 

On the. advice of the Ministers, Bis Excellency said that he had agreed to 
the completion of the experiment in excise administration in one district. The last 
liquor shop in that district had now been closed, and 'he result of that attempt 
at total prohibition would be watched with the gieatest interest. 

Proceeding, His Excellency remarked that he did not propose to have a 
motion put for the appointment of a committee to work with the Statutory Com- 
mission Thus, the case of the province for more reforms would go umepreseired. 
He said that the decision was theirs and not his. He regretted it, bu would 
make the best of it. The Governor then referred to several official bills and 
asked the Council to help in their consideration. 


Official Bills. 

After the Governor's speech the Honble Mr. Raghavendra Rao presented the 
report of the Select Committee on the C. P. Primary Education (Amending) hill, 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. A number of amendments m wed 
by Rao Bahadur Kelkar were carried, and the mover not pressing, the Bill was 
kept pending. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Kedar presented the Select Committee Report on iheC. P. 
State Aid to Industries Bill, and moved for its considerate n. There were a 
number of amendments particularly insisting upon the inclusion ot industries 
subsidiary to or directly benefiting agriculture and hand spinning. Almost all the 
amendments were carried. The Bill was put off as the mover did not press for 
further consideration. 

The Council passed Mr. Kedar’s Opium (Amendment) Bill. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Tambe introduced the C. P. Children’s Act Amending Bill. The Opium Bill 
was passed after which the Council adjourned. 

On the iSTH JANUARY, the President announced that there were three 
motions of “no confidence' 1 in the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao and the 
Hon. Mr. Kedar, but in view of the resignations tendered by both the Ministers, 
the motions of “ no-confidence " automatically lapsed. 

Minister's Statement. .. f 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao made the following statement: lam 

entitled to make a statement. I received the following letter from Mr. Kedar : 
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1 My dear Kao, the attitude taken by the Legislative Council over the 
State Aid to Industries Bill was as unexpected as it was surprising. The 
fatal amendment to the Bill which the Council carried has the effect of securing 

5 rants to institutions and organisations having for their .object the revival or 
evelopment of handspinning. The amendment does not stop there. The 
amendment, that institutions and organisations enjoying free grants of money 
•hould be exempt from maintaining and rendering accounts as well as from 
liability to submit to Government audit, has entirely altered the scope and 
purpose of the Bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee **• 

__ Mr. Rao continuing said that in those circumstances his colleague Mr. 
Kedar felt unable to pilot the Bill in the Council. 

Constitutional propriety required that he should resign. His colleague 
desired to submit his resignation to His Excellency. His colleague was; sorry 
to sever his connection with the Government so abruptly. The members imported 
considerations other than the merits of the Bill. Mr. Kedar was grateful to His 
Excellency and the members of the Government for the uniform kindness and 
$? Ur »f? y ^ extended to him during the brief time of his office. The 
Hroble Mr. Raghavendra Rao shared with his colleague’s views and resigned 
h,# ^®ce on account of joint responsibility. 

The Primary Education Amendment Bill, amended by the Council was 
passed. The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a select committee. The Council 
then adjourned!. 

On the iqTH JANUARY Mr. Gole proposed to move the adjournment of 
the House for discussing the propriety of the Government resolution relating 
to Survey and Settlement which had occasioned widespread discontent amongst 
the people of Khamgaon; but the President ruled it out of order stating that 
the matter was sub judice. 

Supplementary demands for grants for expenses in connection with epidemic 
diseases amounting to Rs. 18,700 for veterinary charges, for hospitals and 
dispensaries, medicine and intruments amounting to Rs. 40,000, for famine 
relief amounting to Rs. 350,000, and for original works and communications 
amounting to Rs. 1,383 were voted. 

The Settlement Bill. 

The Settlement Bill which was thrown out in 1924 when the Swarajists 
were in a majority in the C. P. Council was taken up for consideration. Several 
amendments were proposed, and the Bill was passed as amended by the Council. 

The piincipal points of the Settlement Bill as amended by the Council are 
that (1) the present term of 20 years is extended to 30 or even 40 years, (2) 
enhancement of rents on each holding has been limited to 75 per centto which up 
to now there was no such limit, (3) improvements on lands have been exempted 
from enhancement for ever which was up to now allowed for one tern of settle- 
ment only, (4) the percentage of land revenue has been fixed at 50 per cent 
and (5) assessment has been circumscribed. 

Discussion on Non-Official Bills. 

On the 21ST JANUARY non-official bills were taken up. Mr. Charde's 
High School Education Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
by a majority of four votes. The Democratic Party and a few other members 
voted with officials. 

A motion for referring Mr. 7 u 1 ey*s Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee was lost by seven votes . 

Mr. Pradhan’s Municipalities Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

A motion for referring Mr. Kolhe’s Village Sanitation and Public Manage- 
ment (repealing) Bill to a Select Committee, was opposed on the ground that 
there was no strong public opinion in favour of the Bill and that the passing of 
the bill was unnecessary. The motion for referring it to a Select Committee was 

carried by a majority of twelve votes. 

Messrs. Kfaiaparde’s Kale’s Jaiswal’s and Kalikar’s High School Education 
Amendment Bills were referred to Select Committees without any division. 
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Rao Bahadur Kelkar’s Tenancy Amendment Bill, advocating right o£ 
tenants, was subjected to adverse criticism, but it was referred to aSeiec Com- 
mittee by an overwhelming majority, 45 non-official members voting in favour of 
referring the bill to a Select Committee, and 14 members against it. 

Seth Thakurdas’s Land Revenue Amendment Bill and Mr. Kelkar’s Local 
Self-Government Amendment Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Fuley introduced the Workmen's Welfare Bill for affording more facili- 
ties to factory hands and workmen. 

Mr. Koine introduced the Cotton Market Bill. The Council was then ad- 
journed. 

On the 22ND JANUARY Mr. Rezvi’s Land Revenue Amendment Bill, Mr. 
Thakurdas’ Local Self-Government Bill, Mr. Kale's University Amendment Bill, 
and Mr. Fuley’s Maternity Benefit Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the 23RD JANUARY non-official resolutions were taken up. 

They mostly related to local conditions and grievances of the people of Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Mr. Rajurkar from Berar recommended that the execution of decrees in 
which civil courts had ordered selling of immovable properties in Berar, be per- 
manently transferred to the Collector. 

Mr. Bole, Swarajist, opposed the resolution and wanted that decrees should 
be executed through tne Civil Courts. 

Mr. De, Commissioner of Berar, in the course of his speech, said that the 
trend of opinion was against the resolution. The bar associations and co-opera- 
tive banks had expressed themselves against the continuance of execution of 
decrees through collectors, a process by which only four percent of the cultivators 
were profitted. The resolution was carried, 31 voting for and 23 against, the 
Swarajists voting with the Government. 

Revenue Settlement in Narsinghpur. 

Mr. Choudhari Doulat Singh recommended that the settlement of such lands 
as were highly assessed in Narsinghpur district be revised and that the revenues 
assessed on Malik Makbuza lands be reduced by 40 per cent except on lands that 
were highly assessed. The Government opposed the resolution, but it was 
carried, 45 voting for and 16 against. 

Application of Damdupet Rules to Muslims. 

Khan Bahadur Rahman Bey recommended to the Government to move the 
Government of India for extension of the rule of Damdupet applicaple to Berar 
Hindus, to Berar and C. P. Muslims also. 

The Muslim members of the Council supported the resolution while Mr. 
R. B. Kelkar and the Government opposed the resolution as it was worded. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe said that Moulvi Mahomed Yakub was moving a 
bill In the Legislative Assembly on a similar subject, with much wider scope and 
if that Bill was ultimately passed, the need for applying the Damdupet rules in 
the provinces would not arise. 

The resolution was passed, 39 voting for and 19 against. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill. 

On the 24TH JANUARY Mr. Chedilal submitted the report of the select 
committee on his land revenue amendment bill to the Council. Much heat was 
imported during a lengthy discussion on the bill which was subsequently with- 
drawn by the 'mover when he found strong opposition from all sides of the 
house charging. the house for bringing* in considerations not relevant to the 
discussion. 

. , S® 1 * 1 Thakurdas’s resolution recommending appointment of a committee 
J?ith the Education Minister as Chairman and the Director of Public Instruc- 

l, on as Secretary to draw up a scheme; for the removal. of illiteracy from this 

province at an early date, the money for which purpose should be # provided 
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either from pranacU revenue* Or by flouting a loan was carried Inspite of 
government opposition, 40 voting for and 11 against. 

Sr. Foley’s resolution demanding increment in the special allowance of 
aB piece w o r kers was carried, 33 voting for and si against. 

Mr. B. K, Patil’s resolution asking government to place the Deputy Inspector 
of S ch ools under the full control of local bo lies was carried, 33 voting for 
and 26 against. 

Mr. Chaide, while speaking on the resolution attacked the policy of Mr. 
Ran for terminating the experiment of transferring the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools service to the district councils. The passing of this resolution is consi- 
dered as equivalent to passing a vote of no confidence motion in Mr. Rao who 
wan then in charge of education department. 

Separate Marathi Province. 

Mr. Khaparde then moved his resolution recommending Government to 
take steps to constitute the Marathi tracts of the G P. and Berar into a separate 
p rovince. In moving his resolution Mr. Khaparde said he did not desire 
separation today, but he took his stand on the Congress resolution for constitut- 
ing sack a province on linguistic basis. He was sure he was voicing the 
unanimous opinion of the nation in as much as this demand for constituting 
linguistic provinces had been supported by the National Congress and the All 
Parlies Convention. Resolutions demanding separation of the C. P. Hindusthani 
into a separate province had been tabled by many members of this house since 
long. He solicited support of the house. 

Mr. Gupta, leader of the Congress party, io course of a statement on behalf 
of his party said that his party will not support such resolution if its moving was 
actuated by provincial jealousies and anti nationalist motives. His party 
accepted the principle underlying the resolution if the resolution stood for consti- 
tutingjprovinces on linguistic basis but even then they could not support the 
resolution to-day as the Congress and the All Parties Convention wanted to 
tackle the question after the Commonwealth of India was established. 

Mr. Rao, leader of the democratic party endorsed all that Mr. Gupta had 
said and added that as Government was bound to forward this resolution to the 
Statutory Commission with which this house had non co-operated, his party 
could not support this resolution at this time. 

Mr. Fuley appealed to the mover to withdraw his motion as the time was 
not opportune. 

Mr. Golwalkar also thought that the time was ill-opportune. He appealed 
to bury all their differences and remain united to fight the battle for Swaraj. 
They must be Indians first. 

Messrs. Kale and S. M. Rahaman in supporting the motion said the 
Congress view that the present political diversions of India came in the way 
of their national solidarity was also endorsed by them. Mr. Rao’s argument 
that this resolution would go before the Simon Commission did not carry in 
their opinion any weight. 

The house at this stage adjourned till the 26 TH JANUARY when further 
discussion on the resolution was resumed. 

Mr: Kedar opposed separation and Mr. Charde made it clear that had the 
initiative been not taken by the leaders of the C. P. Hindusthani in the matter, 
the resolution might not have been moved at all. The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson 
made a lengthy speech thrashing the question in its various aspects and asking 
the house to consider the question in the light of the facts provided by him. 
He did not express any opinion as he understood that the discussion was 
more or less academical. 

After Mr. Sharfuddin had supported the resolution Mr. Khaparde replica 
to the debate and said that he only wanted that a committee be appointed to 
invesigate into the matter. He moved the resolution only in accordance witn 
the resolutions of the Congress and the All Parties Convention that there should 
be a reconstitution of provinces on linguistic basis and the object of creating 
bad blood amongst the provinces was far from his mind. He subsequently Wltn * 
drew his resolution amidst laughter and # applause. 
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Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale then ably moved her resolution according the Council's 
support to Raisnaheb Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill. Seth Mehta opposed 
the resolution stating that the matter should be left to the care of the respective 
communities. There was full support from the house and the motion was 
carried without division. 

Mr. Fuley then moved an adjournment motion for seeking Government 
intervention in the situation created by the Nagpur Municipality by enforcing 
its new by-laws causing inconvenience to the public, cultivators and buyers. 
Mr. Gowen, Chief Secretary, told the House that the Government has very 
recently taken over charge of Transferred Deparments and it would soon give 
its consideration to the matter. 

The House then adjourned * sine die. 1 

Financial Statement lor 1929 - 30 . 

The budget session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur 
on the 26TH FEBRUARY 1929, Sir S. M. Chitnavis presiding. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1929- 30 
which disclosed a surplus of Rs. 43,000. The Government budgeted for revenue 
of 55,580 lakhs, and an expenditure of 55,5-2 lakhs. It was thus * surplus 
budget. Government followed the sound financial maxim of meeting the expendi- 
ture of the year from the revenue of the year. 

The Finance Member announced that, owing to the failure of crops in some 
northern districts,, he would reduce his demands nearly by Rs. 28,00,000 as an 
immediate measure of retrenchment. He said that the budget was prepared 
before the occurence of the calamity. The cotton crops promised to be a bumper 
one : but expectations were disappointed by the heavy rain. Thus owing to the 
caprices of the monsoon, both rice and cotton crops proved below the normal. 
Rabi prospects had been completely shattered by the untimely climatic condi- 
tions. A serious situation had thus arisen, and to cope with it the energies and 
resources of the Government would be unsparingly given. 

Explaining the new expenditure the Finance Member said that last year, 
owing to various windfalls, Rs. 5,988 lakhs (excluding loans and advance) were 
provided. This year, Rs. 4,590 lakhs were provided. During the last three 
years, the Government devoted large sums from the accumulated balances, 
mainly towards non-recurring expenditure, and now the closing balances reached 
the normal figure. It was evidence of the soundness of that policy, that the 
Government were able to provide such a substantial sum for new expenditure. 
Of the sum thus provided, Rs. 1,733 lakhs would be for expenditure in central 
and Rs. 2,857 lakhs for expenditure m the divisible account. Rs. 421 lakhs recur- 
ring and Rs. 3,602 lakhs non-recurring expenditure were allotted for the reserved 
departments. Rs. 459 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 108 lakhs recurring expendi- 
ture were allotted to the transferred departments. Both receipts and disburse- 
ments had swollen by the inclusion of Rs. 9,630 lakhs transferred from the 
Famine Relief Fund for repayment of debt once on the receipt side and twice 
on the expenditure side. Two of the entries merely represented debt adjustments. 
The third entry showed actual disbursement of the Famine Relief Fund opened 
in the year with a balance of Rs. 17,789 lakhs as against an anticipated balance 
of Rs. 17,902 lakhs. 

The Finance Member, concluding bis speech, said that this year’s budget 
might be said to mark an epoch in the history of provincial finance in that it was 
based for the first time on complete and final extinction of the Provincial con- 
tribution and on reorganisation of the Famine Relief Fund. Revenues were now 
more adequate to the requirements than they had been in the period that had 
elapsed since the Reforms. There was yet no evidence that the province was 
committed to normal revenue, but in financial matters a long view must be 
taken. The normal tendency of expenditure was always to increase with the 
increasing complexity of administration : and as avenues for Government activities 
were opened particularly in departments connected with the welfare of the 
people, the rate of increase must be accentuated. Infant mortality, leprosy, water- 
supply, construction and maintenance of roads, veterinary aid, illiteracy of tpe 
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masses— these were all matters on which public opinion had in recent years been 
focussed. The slow expansion of land revenue was retarded by restrictions and 
postponements. Excise revenue showed signs of decline as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s policy and might ultimately be completely extinguished. The normal 
annual increment which might be put at 8 or 9 lakhs might at any time be 
required to counter-balance the fall in excise revenue. This inelasticity of revenue 
was a disquieting feature : and unless some new expanding sources of revenue 
were found, the pace at which new expenditure had been sanctioned in recent 
years could not be maintained and a limit would be placed on the development 
of various lines of beneficial activities. 

Discussion on Budget. 

On the S7TH FEBRUARY Mr. Rajurkar opened the budget discussion, 
mainly dealing with Berar problems and the provision of inadequate funds. 

Mr. Rajendra Sinha dwelt with the failure of crop in Northern districts. 

Mr. Fuley*s grievance was that no provision was made for housing of Labour 
and for hospitals for workmen. He urged an increase in the wages of Govern- 
ment press employees, and low-paid Government menial staff. 

Mr. Jaiswal characterised the budget as disappointing, because the Famine 
Insurance Fund was not fully utilised for the purpose it was intended. 

On the s8TH FEBRUARY about ten non-official and three official members 
took part in the discussion. Ihey critised the Govt, for not exploring the 
resources as mining and forest for increasing the provincial revenue and effect- 
ing retrenchment in the Reseved Departments by abolishing superintending 
posts and posts of commission and some posts of conservators of forest. They 
also criticised the Govt, for witholding many new schemes for want of funds. 
Berar members criticised the Govt, for not making provision for water supply. 

Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, replied to the criticism of the general policy 
and promised to deal with the detailed criticisms when demands for grants will 
be moved. Mr. Nelson informed the House that old debt was now being repaid 
to get new loan at low rate of interest. The House then adjourned for lunch. 

On reassembling, the Council adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee without discussion. The House then decided by a majority to take 
into consideration the C. P. Court of Wards Amendment Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee. Rao Bahadur Kelkar moved for the deletion of a clause that 
Provided for according differential treatment to zaminders in scheduled districts 
and non-scheduled districts. 

Messrs. Jaiswal supported the original draft while Mr. Gupta, leader Con- 
sress Party .supported Rao Bahadur's Amendment. Mr. Kale also supported 
Mr. Kelkar because he preferred that the investigation regarding extravagance 
of zemindars should be conducted by judicial authorities. 

Mr. Nelson strongly opposed the amendment and considered that if the 
amendment was carried it would block the passage of the Bill. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared lost by 22 votes against 32. 
Subsequently all other amendments were withdrawn and the Bill was passed 
into law. The House then adjourned. 

Demands for Grant.* 


On the 1ST MARCH demands for grants under twenty heads were made 
and were all passed without substantial cuts except one of Rs. 25,000 under 
the head Civil Works (Transfer). The House carried a few token cuts on ques- 
tions of general policy. The House carried by 31 against 26 votes a censure 
cut of Re. 1 to express disapproval of delay in transferring public works to 
local bodies. The House then adjourned. 


On .the sND MARCH Mr. Patel’s token cut of one rupee relating to town 
surveys in Berar under the head “Land Revenue” was discussed at great 
length, and ultimately it was carried by 37 votes against so. 

* • • 11. imi f mi. run** ralattnor «nrv(Mf and Settlement. WAS 


carried v 
abolition 


votes against 15. 
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Mr. Gole’fi token cut criticising the way in which enhanced land revenue 
was recovered, was carried by ag votes against 17. 

Mr. Chaudhuri Daulat Singh’s cut amounting to Rs. 18,000 for reduction 
in travelling allowances in the Land Record Department, was carried by at 
votes against 16. 

Mr. Deshmukh of Jarud raised discussion on Government’s general land 
revenue policy by proposing a cut of Rs. 100. He warned the Government that 
if they did not mend their policy, they will have another Bardoli in C. P. Members 
from Jubbulpore division narrated woeful tale of peasants caused by the failure 
of crops by frost. Hon’ble Mr. Nelson assured the House that Government was 
very sympathetic and would do its best to ameliorate the condition of famine- 
stricken peasants. The House then adjourned till 4th March. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

On the 4TH MARCH demands under the head " Excise " (transferred) 
were taken up. Mr. Kalikar’s token cut of one rupee urging the abolition of the 
post of the Distillery Expert, and stating that the Excise Department had made 
no progress towards total prohibition, was carried, 34 for and iy against. 

Mr. Jaiswal complimented the Excise Department on the progress shown, 
but supported the cut, appealing to the Government to pursue the policy of total 
prohibition more effectively. The Government Member congratulated Mr. Jaiswal 
on the reasonable attitude. 

Mr. Kolhe’s token cut advising the Governor to select Indians as his Private 
Secretary, and A. D. Cs was withdrawn on the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment that the wishes of the House would be communicated to the proper quarter. 

A token cut urging the creation of a separate office for the President, and 
allotting more days for non-official work, was lost without any division. 

Recruitment to Subordinate Services. 

On the 5TH MARCH Non-official members effected a number of minor cuts relatin g 
to district establishment and snbdivisional establishment. 

Mr. Rama Rao Deshmukh moved a cnt Rs. 100 recommending tho institution of 
competitive examinations for recruitment to the subordinate services with safegnaids 
to all communities with a view to fair distribution and with n view to avoid special 
patronage to any partionlar oommnnity. There was some opposition from the non-official 
members, bot the motion was deolared carried by 84 votes against IS. 

Ministers 1 Salaries Opposed. 

Interest then centred round the MininteiV salaries. Mr Kelkar. Swarajist, opposed the 
grant on principle, and added that the Government was not justified in pressing the 
demand as there were no indications of a stable and successful Ministry. Ha said that 
no ministry should be appointed without the approval of the personnel of the Ministry 
by the Oonneil, and persons who resigned to avoid debates on “no oonfidenoe ” motions 
should never be selected for Ministerships. Mr. Gole and Mr. Khare supported the opposi- 
tion. The motion was deolared lost by 48 votes against 17. 

Additional Judicial Oommissionership. 

Token ente protesting against the reeent appointment of an additional judicial 
commissioner and particularly the supersession of Rao Bahadsr Oinkhere by Mr. MaoNair, 
were discussed, and carried without a division. 

Mr. Namdeo Rao*s ent amounting to one lakh, to observe economy by securing 
the services of onb-jndgee on a lower scale of pay, was lost. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Prad ban’s token cat nrglng the necessity for tho establish- 
ment of a Bar Oonneil in 0. P. and Berar, and of enrolling first grade pleaders ss 
tdvoeatss, was carried by 41 votes against 13. 

Mrs. Anasoya Rai Kale’s token ent nrging the provision of a Central Jail, was 
deolared carried without a division. 

On tbs 7TH MARCH Mr. Pradban’s token cut regarding the necessity for providing 
boosing accommodation for the Hindi Bangh 8chool, Nagpur, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Inlay’s token out criticising the small grant to the Depressed olasose was carried 

S8 votes against 18. The majority of tbe depressed classes members for whose 
benefit the motion was intended, surprisingly voted with the Government. 

.Mrs. Anaeiyabhai Kale’s token ent criticising the Government policy in tbe matter 
w 01 girl* was carried without a division. 

The Council then adjourned 5fc# dk. 
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The B. & O. Legislative Council 


The winter Marion of the Bihar and OriaM Legislative Oonnoil opened at Patna on 
fho 4TH FBBBUABT 1919 with the Hon’Me Khan Bahadur Kbwaja Mahomed Noor m 
Preskbui, a H er the tranMOtion of formal boiiaesa the Oounoii discussed non-offloial re- 
— InHii— 


j of B. N, W. Railway. 

Baf Bahadur Dwarakanatfa moved a resolution urging that the Bengal Korth-Westem 
Ballway should he managed by the State after the expiry of the lease in 1989. The mover 
pointed out the ** unsatisfactory " nature of the management of the railway by the Corn- 
puny and detailed many grievances of the Indian poblio. The powers and aotivities of the 
JUflway Advisory Committee were mnefa restricted, and the Committee were preoluded from 
disowning important questions like railway accidents and strikes. He oonsidered that the 
only remedy to Improve the working of the. railway was that the Government should take 
over the management. 

The Baja of Kanika, Government member, replied that the railway administration 
being a oentral subject, the Government oould only mike a reoommendetlon. The Loeal 
Government would forward the proceedings of the debate to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sri Kishen Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, asserted that the Bengal North- 
futm Ballway Company were Gallons to the poblio ’.Interest. The railway was a 
co seem which, In his opinion, mast bs managed by the State which was snbjeet to public 
criticism and would puj more attention to poblio interests. He oomplaiaed of oorraption 
among the railway employees and of their scanty pay. 

The rcaolutien for making it a State-managed railway was ultimately adopted. 


Orfya 

Mr. Mima withdraw his resolution urging the appointment of a committee to examine 
the Government financial experts’ report relating to. revenne and expenditure of the 
Gnnjsm district with a view to amalgamation of Orfre speaking tracts, on an assurance 
given by the Bala of Kanika, Government member, that the House would be given an 
oppertanity to disease and aeosrtatn figures from the Finanelnl expert. 

Help to Khadi Movement. 

Anoth er resolution, asking the Government to start the manufacture and sale of 
khadi and spending Be. 1,00,000 for the purpose was under discussion when the Connell 
adjourned. 

On the 0TH FBBBUABT the Oonnoil devoted practically the whole day to the discus- 
sion of the khadi resolution. Mr. Aneorge, Secretary to the Industries Department, opposed 
the iMolution. Ho pointed ont that no industry oonld exist on eentiment alone. As an 
nio proposition khadi had no possibility as a means of providing reasonable living 
to the spinners, and oonld not oompeto with machines. He quoted the Govern- 
i Textile Expert on the point, and stated that a hand-spinner, working ten hours s 
day at the efaarka, oould only produce yum worth one anna. That was a very poor 
itonrn for hie labour. The Government would therefore not be justified In spending money 
on this, when funds wore required for better purposes. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh fiahay (Swaraj**), supporting the motion, said that the agricul- 
tural population had to ait Idle for the greater portion of their time, and they bad to 
provide oemo subsidiary Industry for this population. The introduction of khadi would 
help towards mduoing the proveity the people, and providing them with some i 
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Mr. Aaeorge, Industries Secretary, replied that 
ladMtrlei «eva nedviag their attention and the Government vein Mae „ _ 

ae for no possible. An indnetrial survey was intended to nelleet data only, and" 
intended for the development of industries. Ho doabted if the mealt ofanf 
gtrwtj would bo commensurate with the espenees involved. 

Discussion bad not oonolnded when the Oonaeil adjourned. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY the reeolation regarding survey was withdrawn on an 
aasamnoe given by the Government that the pvopoml of an indmtriai survey 
poteibility of the development of epeeifio Indaettiee would receive the ey 
ddoratioa of the Government on opinion* being reoeived from the Induatrim ] 


Urdu as Court Seript. 

Hr. Brlj Raj Krishna moved a resolution asking the Govoramrat to plane before 
the Ooonoll the opinions received on the subjeot of introduction of Uida as an epttaal 
court oorlpt and to poetpone action on it till the Council bad considered these opiates end 
reaMramd its test decision on the subject. 

The mover rsfmiaed from disouming the merits of the Urdu seript and urged that 
the Government should take the Counoil into oonfidenoe by pi«»«»g before thorn tbs 
opinion reoeived on the subject. It would be very unfair if the Government onpomd tho 
resolution and snob an attitude, be pointed out, would eavoar of a policy of Mivfcta and 
rate.* It was also possible that a compromise might be arrived at betweaa tbe Hladaa and 
Muslims on tbe matter. 

Mr. Abdul Wabab Khan* and Mr. Mubarak Ali, on behalf of tho TTnhminhrmi 
stated that the Oonneil was already oommitted to tbe Urdu script by its teat ierhha. 
They expected the majority community to be generous to the Muslim minority. Ivon 
the Nehru Report had recognised the Urdu seript. 

Mr. Sifton, on behalf of the Government, observed that they wmo never onanmaiod 
of multiplying the number of scripts. But the resolution involved uu important matter of 
principle and the Government were compelled to oppose tbe resolution. It wae agaiaol 
the practice to reconsider or reaffrm a decision once taken by tbe OounoiL The G ove rn - 
meat could not be a party to this kind of Innovation. 

The Judicial Secretary said that the Government could not place tbe eerrmp— dsnno 
before tbe Oonneil, ae they were documents of a confidential nature. He, however, gave 
the substanoe of some of the opinions reoeived. 

Mr. Dcvaki Prasad Sfnha charged the Government with inoonstetanee and thought 
that the wisest eov.ree for the Government would be to plaoe all the view* before the 
Council and give them an opportunity to take a mature decision on the aabjeet. 

Tbe voting resulted in a tie and tbe resolution was negatived by the mu Hag vote of 
the President. 

Franchiec to Women. 

A lively discaeeion then took plaoe on Pandit Godavarie If fere's reeoXntte for extend- 
ing the franchise to women. The ladies* gallery was crowded. The mover and his many 
supporters, Including Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Owen and Mr. Minn Malayan 
Singh, pointed ont that women were now advancing and the time had oooso when thte 
elementary right should no longer be withheld from them. 

Sir Qaneefa Datta Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government) and tha Mahomednn 
members opposed tbe resolution. Tbe resolution was carried by 47 vote sgahwt 14. 


Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Oonneil pamed a number of supplementary demote 
and considered tho Ohota Nagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, ae It emerged from tho 
mleot committee. The Bill was designed to facilitate the acquisition of tend for mining 
purposes with n view to the development of the mining industry. 

Mr. Gunsadra Nath Boy complained that some members of tho ecteot co mmit tee had 
^opportunity to discus the Bill fully and moved that tbe Bill bo fe o o m mttioii to the 

. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen pointed out that the interests vitally afleeled by the mmonm 
“d te been consulted end moved that the Bill be leeireoloted for further opinion. 

Tb® Go ver nm ent member in charge of the Bill replied that tbe Bill woo fully die- 
earned by the select committee and all people concerned were consulted. 

UivMoa being called, both the motions were rejsoted. 

*ke Oonneil then proceeded to oonsider the Bill clauee by claim and n few amend- 
*«*t* moved by Mr. Gnnendra Nath Boy were defeated. 

dteonmion on tho Bill was not oonolnded when tbe Oonneil adjoined. 
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Ob tbe 8TH FEBRUARY a somber of Amendments moved b y Hr. Gunendra Nath 
Boy were rejected after discussion. 

Ab amendment moved by Hr. Amrit Lai Ojba, member for the Hining Federation, 
that no Aequkltkm of any land wonld be so authorised unless the land was comprised 
within the area within the corresponding underground limits of wbioh the mine proposed 
to be benefited was situated, was carried after discussion. 

Two other amendments were effected, one exempting the acquisition of a holding on 
wbiob a temple, mosque or other place of worship existed. The third reading of the Bill 
was taken up in Harch. The Council adjourned till the 11th. 


Budget for 19 29*30. 

On the 11TH FEBRUARY introducing the budget for 19S9-30.in the Council the Raja 
of Kanika, Finance Hember, said hat they expected to close this year and open the next 
with an ordinary balance of Rs. 1,03,62.000 and balanoe in famine relief fund amounting 
to Re. 67,10,000. As regards the next year's revenue the most important faotors were 
land revenue, excise and stamps, whioh together accounted for over 4 and half orores 
out of a total revenue of 5 and three-fourth orores. The total anticipated revenue was 
Be. 6.84,81,000 as compared with the current budget figure of Rs. 6,74,87,000. The 
total expenditure chargeable to the revenue of 1929-80 was Rs. 6,72,08,000. Financial 
stability depended on the relation between revenue and expenditure chargeable to revenue 
and the Finanee Hember pointed to the balanoe of nearly 6 lakhs on the right side. 

Being relieved from farther instalments of loan repayment and assignments for the 
taurine "fond, Government proposed to inoar new reoarring expenditure amounting to 
Be. 2,81,000 next year. Of the money now withdrawn from the famine relief balance of 
Be. 67.10,000, eight lakhs wonld be need for ordinary non-reourring expenditure, and 
Be. 10,86,000 as loam to District Boards. As regard* new aebemes, education wonld get 
Be 21,000 recurring and Rs. 4,21,000 non-recurring ; while the medical department would 
get Re, 19,080 recarring and Rs. 1,01,000 non-reourring, and Public Health Rs. 2,000 
recurring and Rs. 7,89,000 non-reourring. 

The Finance Hember hoped that the Simon Commission would be able to devise 
some system of financial settlement that wonld be equitable to Bihar and which would give 
them what was denied by the present settlement — a resonable chance of development. 


Discussion of Budget. 


The Council re assembled on the f 1ST FEBRUARY for the general dfionmfon of 
Badge!. Ohandhari Bhagat Prasad Bamantrai Mahapatra urged for adoption of adequate 
measures for tin nrevention of Orima floods. 

Hr. Hoharak All eritieiaed the policy of the Government tw utHi at the surptrn from 
the famfne relief fund for recurring or non-recurring e xpen di ture and suggested that 
Government should have built a reserve fund out of this mvpfns for urgent future needs 
of the province. He pointed out that though the mareeo had been snddlrd with bestj 
taxation there was no adequate provision made far education and sauftation. Hr. Bass- 
charitra Singh the exeke policy of Gover n me n t and pointed ret that ft woe unfair 

to the pro virtue that it did not get ita adequate share of the tax from companies which 
wore working mfnee and minerals in the ptswteee but hod their headquarters outside tbs 
the province. He suggested tbe Govenumut should In the pieucnt fin an c i al position resort 


Hr. Amrit Lai Ojba po i nt e d out that the only remedy to improve the financial posi- 
tion wm to devetop the tadmtr? end tad* of the province and top the mineral resources. 
At tbf* stage without State aid they could not develop industries. 

Bit Ganeeh Ditto Stag** Mtatater fis* Back* replying said that the decline in exciss 
revenue showed that Urn O s r is m ms nt were petting restrictions on consumption. It wss 
tor public Isidore to me their toluenes to peraeede the people to beeeere aober and 




replied to the critiekese regarding bk depart- 
but be eonld not get money from tbs 


atenaotende were AvaUabie. 

l Financial Secretary, winding ep tbe debate explained that It was act s 
t a deleft budget, tbe deleft being Be. 49 lakhe and 2 thousand. As 
of mineral weeerees from whioh tbe province derived no benitt js 
the Qsremment had made an empbatie preteet against it before toe 
it At tbk stage tbe Council adjourned till the 26tb February. 
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PATNA UNIVERSITY BILL LOST 33) 

Religious Endownments Bill. 

On tbs 25 TH FEBRUARY much public interest wts aroused in the Counoil over 
the Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments Bill. Mr. QodaTaris Misra, member 
in obarge of the Bill, moving its reference to a select committee, explained that the 
Bill only aimed at a fair amount of control over the administration of the flnanoee of 
and temples and proper utilisation of the surplus for approved purposes. It 
did not propose to interfere in any way with the religious rites and practices of maths 
awH temples. He pointed out the defects in the existing Religious Endowments Act 
in 10 far as the controlling machinery was ineffective. He suggested the formation of 
central boards and district commiHeea to control efficiently the affairs of endowments. 
State oontrol of these endowments was not a new policy. Under Hindu rulers, religious 
endowments were under State oontrol and the East India Company's Iso took oontrol 
of Hindu endowments and nndertook”management of important institutions. 

Mr. Nireu Narayan Singh, supporting the motion, made a serious allegation against 
the agent of a math who had approached him and offer d him a fee for opposing the 
Bill and depreoatee such attempts. He asked the Government not to stand in their 
way in reforming their religious institutions. 

Mr. Brij Raj Krishna said that the opposition against the Bill was only from interested 
persons. 

Diwan Bahadur Sri Krishna Mahapatra pointed out that the affairs of religious 
endowments in Oriesa were thoroughly mismanaged. 

The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. The Council 
also passed the Cbota Nagpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Acoount Bill in its modified from. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY there was an angry scene when Mr. Ohandresbwar 
Prasad Narayan Sinba, a landlord member, in opposing the Endowment Bill attempted 
to attribute motives to another member who was absent from the House. The Counoil, 
particularly the Swarajist benches, shouted * Withdraw the remark,' 'shame,* 'coward.' 
Etc. The President also intervened and asked the member to withdraw the remark, as it 
was unfair to the member who was not present to offer his explan tion. For full three 
minutes these angry shouts were repeated by the Swarajist and Independent benches 
till the member concerned bad withdrawn the offending rema k. 

The members supporting the Bill were Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, and Mr. Devaki 
Prasad Sinba, who pointed out that the present machinery was ineffective and out of 
date end urged legislation to remedy the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Amrit Lai Ojha, Mr. Rajandbari Singh and others, opposing the Bill, regarded 
Hua challenge so the religious order and pointed out that there shonld be reform 
from within in religions matters and not by legislation. 

Sir Mohamed Fakhrnddin, Minister, on behalf of the Government, delivered a long 
speech, pointing out the Government policy of non-interferenoe in religions matters. 
He stated that the Hindu public would object to the management of religious endow- 
ments by a secular Government. If the present legal machinery was ineffective, the 
Government would review the whole question. He offered to appoint a committee on 
the lines of the U. P. Government’s committee to advise what steps shonld be taken 
for the better administration of religions endowments. 

Mr. Sri Kishen Singh, leader of the Swaraj party, repudiated the suggestion that 
the Bill was an attempt on the part of the Swaraj party to utilise the endowments 
for political purposes. He pointed out that there was a volume of publio opinion behind 
the Bill and the Minister, recognizing it had offered a committee. 

On the assurance given by the Minister the Bill was withdrawn. 

Patna University Bill Lost. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Council discussed Mr. Baldeva Sahay’s motion for 
reference of the Patna University Act (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The mover explained that his Bill did not propose any new principle. It was an 
esential instrument to make the Patna University a teaching University, as contemplated 
by the University Act.. He traoed the history of the question and pointed out that his 
scheme oonformed to the object of the Nathan Committee, which suggested the establish- 
ment of a teaching University. He demanded for the University the power to appoint 
,m c t t eTB « n ^ power of the purse and the sanctioning and veto of resolutions were left 
£ the Government. He repudiated the suggestion that the Bill would cause jealousy 
hetweenthe external and internal colleges. He should like to introduce Self-Government 
, University and create a body of professors who would freely discharge the snered 
<*®ty of direction of education. 
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Sir Mahomed Fakhruddln, Minister for Education, opposing the motion quoted 
extensively from the opinions received on the Bill. He pointed out that three members 
of the governing body of the Patna College were of opinion that it was a fundamentally 
wrong principle that the Government in the transferred department should abdicate its 
oontrol over the University, so long as It gave fnnds to the University. Other opinions, 
particularly those of the external colleges, were sgainst the principles of the Bill. It gave 
large representation to non-teacher elements. The external colleges were afraid that they 
wonld suffer if the Bill were passed. The Senate of the Patna University had also dis- 
approved of the provisions of the Bill. 

Ho then stated at length the difficulties attending the BUI. He pointed ont that 
any scheme of a reconstruction of the University most accord equal treatment to external 
and internal colleges. 

Sir Saltan Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, accused the Govern, 
ment offdilatorioess in moving in the matter of University reform. On behalf of the 
University he disapproved of the Bill. He pointed ont that the propoeale contained Id 
the Bill differed fundamentally from the University scheme of 1925. Hit main objections 
were against the proposal that the Minister of Education should be the Chancellor instead 
of the Governor and that the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor should he by eleetion. 

He thought that the former proposal of Minister-Chanoellor would introduce a 
political element into the Government of the University. By tnming down the Phnlwan 
scheme they had dealt a death blow to the prospects of having a teaching University in 
the provinoe. He made fonr constructive suggestions for reforming the University and he 
thought that if those suggestions were accepted by the Government, a large eeotion of the 
people would be satisfied. The first was the appointment of teaohers by the University 
through a selection board : the second was the constitution of a central board : the third 
the oreation of a University Service and the fourth fixing the statutory number of teachers 
and non-teachers on the Syndioate. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath complained that the Minister was following a policy of 
drift and the Government were shirking their duty In the matter of UniveraUy reform. 

Prof Parijs, an expert member, voiced the feelings of external colleges and charac- 
terised the Bill as a machinery of friction. He said from his knowledge of other 
universities of the type suggested, that larger earns would be devoted to internal oolleges 
and the external oolleges would greatly suffer on that score. 

At this stage closure was moved and passed against Swarajist opposition and, as the 
mover of the Bill oonld not get sufficient time to reply to the debate, all the Swarajist 
members walked out as a protest. The motion for reference of the Bill to a select com- 
mittee was pat to vote and rejeoted. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 6TH MABCH the Connell critieised the excise policy of the Government by 
moving a token ont of Be. 100 in the ( Excise • demand. 

Mr. Satnarayan Singh, Swarajist, who moved the cut, characterised excise as s 
tainted source of revenue, as it was derived from the vices of the people. He complained 
that the Government had so far done nothing towards the goal of prohibition. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sabay (Swarajist), supporting the ont, suggested the levy of 
additional taxation on landlords to replace the excise revenue. 

Bai Dwarka Nath Bahadnr accused the Government of taking no steps to minimise 
the drink evil. 

The Excise Minister replied that the Government were honestly and energetically 
following the policy of minimum consumption with maximum revenue. He complained 
that the financial aspect of the question was always lost sight of. The provinoe depended 
largely on excise revenue and if excise revenue disappeared the province would alio 
disappear. The cut wav rejected by 45 votes to 81. 

After discussing some other token cuts the Counoil voted the whole 1 Excise 1 demand. 

On the 6TH MABCH proposing a token cat of Bs. 100 in the Forest demand Mr. 
Bamcharitra Singh (8warajist), discussed the issue of lndianisation of the forest service and 
urged that fay giving suitable training Bibaris should be enabled to man the eervlce in future. 

The Revenue Secretary replied that the policy regarding the imperial services rested 
entirely with the Government of India and the Secretary of State. He showed that there 
had been a rapid p rogr a m in lndianisation of tbeservioes. During the last five years, 
out of the five offioers recruited, there was not a single European. 

The cut was rejected. The Council then voted the Foreet and Registration demand*. 

The Opposition carried a nominal out of Bs. 100 in the Irrigation dsmund in ipw 
of Government opposition. 



j mm *. '«♦] CENSURE MOTION ON MINISTER 

C.a.ars Motion on Mitiittr. 

Ob the TTH MARCH con.tder.bl6 lateral was .routed br the BnntM M aHm 
dl»PP«»TiBg ot the poll^of Mr. Oane.h PntU Singh, Minl.t.r for L<ral 


■oak in oapomdlng tbe Gujra Dietrlot Board. 


Before the dieoaHloa of tbe motioa began Thmkur Bamneadan ismnu.tt 
Mggreted that It would be better if tbe Preeldent do nor preelde omthe toTSSL’ 
■a uep bad aleo to erittoiee tbe Pmideat. a *' * Prooeedlnge 

Tbe Preeldent ruled that the member, oould not crltloiee tbe oouduet of the Preetdeat 
oneztraneooaleraee. He itaid that if they wanted to attack the Preeldent the* ooelddo 

tSS * wonlJ ■ tad th '“ “ 


Beard, tbe inoeer laid, abated the powers given him by lUtate. not to edeanoe the well 
being of the people ot the Gaya Dietrlot, bnt to feed fat on a personal gradee h" bora 
towards the Chairman of the taperseded Board and in so doing, he not only dearie** 
the people of the right they undoubtedly possessed ot eondueting their aifalrs to the 
llssited extent allowed by the Local Government Aot, but alto set a dangerous ntucodant 
which pat * premium on Irresponsibility, 

Tbe Minister ordered inquiries into certain alleged complaints about tbe admtnlstra- 
tion of the Board on the basis of some anonymous petitions, the authors of which oonld not 
be traced and gave the Board no opportunity to explain matters. 

He stated that the auditor's figures regarding the financial position of the Board were 
highly exaggerated and were made, be alleged, to suit the Minister's wishes. If the 
Chairman had been given an opportunity be would have offered an explanation whioh 
would have satisfied ail honest, fair-minded persons, but being deprived of that opportunity 
the Chairman issued a Press statement explaining the whole position. 

The auditor's report on whioh the Government principally relied for the order of super- 
•Melon, was a thoroughly bad, discredited and a discreditable document. 

Mr. Owen of the Local Self-Government Deportment, in replying, observed that a 
censure motion was usually directed against tbe policy of a Minister, but the mover failed 
to mention anything about the question of poliey of Minister, He gave the history of 
the flnanoial operations of the Board and pointed out that the Board's surplus dwin- 
dled from Be. 2 and one-fourth lakhs to Bs. half lakh. 

In spite qf warnings it went on overbudgeting and overspending. The Board had 
two years' opportunity to act matters right bat it shirked its responsibility. 

The discussion of the motion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 


On the 8TH MARCH Mr. Bam Charitra Singh {Swarajist), supporting the motion said 
that the Minister had betrayed tbe trust reposed in him by the people and the supersession 
of the board had been ordered on insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Heyoock (Commissioner of the Patna Division) explained how the inquiry into 
tbe allegations of inefficiency against tbe board was conducted. It was made on tbe 
basis of petitions received making serions allegations. It did not matter what the souroe 
of thme petitions was. The allegations were of such a serious nature that it was essential 
that an inquiry should be made. The District Magistrate himself had pointed out several 
irregularities in tbe administration of the board. 

Mr. Heyoock at reseed the fact that the financial position of the board was very 
unsatisfactory and it had become bankrupt. The method adopted by it for fine Doing 
contractors by private arrangement through a bank was bad. He considered that the only 
alternative for patting the board on a sound working basis was to supersede it. 

Sir Gaaesh Dutta Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government) made a long speech 
dealing with the total breakdown of tbe Board's finances and maladministration. 

The motion was rejeotod by 66 votes to 36. 

Memorandum to Commission, 

On the 18TH MARCH the Swarajists moved a token out of Bs. 100 io the provision 
to the Bxeealive Connell to censure tbe Government in connection with their report on 
the working ef tbe Reforms, 

Mr. Krishna Ballsbba Sabay, Initiating the discussion, condemned the Government 
■or lour res sous. The report was unjust to the Ministers ; it was unfair to tbs Legislative 
52“®** 5 R was nut me and vindictive ; remarks were made therein on tbe working of 
tow bo dto and tiw public life of these provinces. The report stated that dyarchy 
***** well, the W4 iftttrt having no frietion with tbe other side of the Government. 
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The speskeroon tended that such rtmkrka wer« deceptive u the; knew the olronnuUnoM 
, th f ““““•f* w ?*ked; He coold not undar.tsad how the nport State? 
that ‘he LegUtattae Ooaneil unduly Interfered with the ezeoutlre work o( tto Qorern. 
ment. The Government in the resolutions hud appreciated the work of .looal bodfe. 
bat the report oharnoterized them as incompetent. He saw in this an attempt to the’ 
Government to show the unfitness ot Indians for the parMamentary form ol oovornmmt 
He criticird the ate of the expression in the report, * professional politicians 1 * 

- Mr. Siffcon, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the mover had not 
•nbstantiated the remarks which he attributed had been mentioned in the report Th« 
circumstances in which the report was written were these :—The Government of India 
required the local Government to give a three years' resume of the working of the 
Reforms, the existing constitution being in an experimental stage. The looal Govern! 
ment, therefore, invited the opinions of local nffloera having knowledge of the internal 
administration of the province and submitted the report in April 1927. on three veers’ 
working. The Ministers were also given an opportunity to express their views He 
quoted instances of the Council's interference with the executive administration He 
quoted a non-official member who pointed out the other day the corruption and mis. 
management in loeal bodies, urging their supersession. He made clear that it was 
never the intention of the Government to use the expression 4 professional politicians’ 
with reference to the Swaraj party. 

The debate was continued on the next day, the 19TH MARCH when the motion 
was rejected. The Executive Counoil motion was thus carried. 

Mr. Ram Oharitra Singh (Swarajist), next moved the total omission of the provision 
for the Minlatere’ salaries, bis object being to scrap dyarchy which had been a failure 
according to the Congress mandate. The Govern nent members replied that the Ministers 
under dyarchy bad done a lot for the>ell-being of the province. The motion was negatived 

The Council eliminated Rs. 200 in the demand under General Administration on 
the ground of the members* grievances regarding their travelling allowanoe and also 
of Connoil clerks. 

The 8waraj!eti suffered a defeat in their intention of eliminating Rs. 1,002 which 
was provided as allowance to the clerk assisting the provincial Simon Committee as 
being unacceptable to the people. 


On the 20TH MARCH the Council carried a token cut of Rs. 100 in the provision 
for Ci~ll Secretariat to urge revision of pay of the Ministerial officers. 

Under a token cut in the provision for the board of revenue the Swarajists urged 
a ehange in the present physiolan on the personal staff of Maharani Bettiah as he will 
not be able to remove her insanity. Government stated that the suitability or otherwise 
of the preoeot physician will be considered. The cat motion wae withdrawn. 

The Connoil then voted general administration demand less Ra.*800 and the entire 
demands for administration of justice and jails. The Swarajists effected a cat of Bs. 100 
on police demand aa a protest against interference of religious practises of constables, one 
constable being discharged for putting religious mark on the forehead. The Inspector 
General of Police replied that the constable broke the establishment practice and delibe* 
lately flouted the orders of the Superintendent. 

Debate on Police Bndget. 

On the 21BT MARCH the Council disposed of three Government business and resumed 
discussion on the Police Budget. Mr. Gubbay’e motion for the construction of the Ramgarh 
bridge was carried on his assuring the House as suggested by B. Krishna Ballabb Sabaj 
that hs would plaoe tbs project before the Standing Committee on Pubiio works. The 
supplementary demands were also all adopted but not before division bad taken plaoe on 
Rai Braj Rajkrishna’s motion that the demand for meeting the travelling allowanoe of 
membera of the Provincial Simon Committee be rejected. The result wps as usual— the 
Swarajists ware defeated. Rai Braj Raj also raised debate on the demand for travelling 
allowacoee for two Deputy Magistrates who have been appointed to train the Union Boards. 
Hit contention was that the two officers ought to be placed under the Ministry and Loot! 
Self •Government nafl nik under the Executive Connoil, But he was told by Mr, Owen 
the Secretary for l^on^HHf-Government that the principle though wholesome could not bs 
carried to Its logical conclusion because even to-day the District Magistrate and the Com- 
missioner who mlm not under the Ministers could inspect the local bodies. The motion 
w*e negatived, When the demand for meeting the expenditure for Palganj (Hasarlbagbj 
tbs Oouneil, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Singh narrated how the ease of bad 
Bvsttbood which #as started against the Raja of Palganj was withdrawn when tbs 
judgment oonvicting him was about to bs given on the consideration that the Bsj* ib° aK 
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appoint m Manager an European who wu the father-in-law of an ex-Deputy Commit 
•loner, had no Zamindari experience and who had loit heavily in mica business. Govern- 
ment oonld not refute the allegation. With regard to the demand for the Deosarh 
conspiracy ease it was pointed ont by Government that though they had written to Bonsai 
Government for contribution they had received a reply in the negative and that the inn 
of Re. 50,000 whioh they received from the Central Government was all the help they got 
from outside. * J ■ 


Obota Nagpur Tenancy Amend. Bill. 

The Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill which bad been dropped by Govern* 
ment perhaps in a buff on the 8th February on account of several defeats whioh they 
sustained during consideration which bad practically ohanged the complexion of the Bill 
was taken into consideration and finally passed but not before Mr. Krishna Ballabh 
Sabay, Mr. Jimutbaban Sen, Mr. Ramoharitra Singh and B. Dewaki Prasad Sinha had 
objected its being taken into consideration on the ground that notice of the motion 
had been handed over to th • members only on the 19th, not even seven dear days before 
the discussion was actually to take place. The President however pointed out that the 
consideration of the Bill was only being continued and that no notice was necessary He 
ruled out of order the objection that the Hon’ble Mr. Sifton had dropped the Bill having 
refused to move the motions standing in his name on the former occasion. Mr. Jimutha- 
han's motion that the Bill be postponed was defeated and the Bill was passed. 

On the 22ND MARCH the Council voted the * Police 1 demand less Rs. 800 nnder 
a token out. 

A long disousssion was raised criticising the administration of the Ba’ ration Army 
settlement and asserting that snitable facilities were not provided to the Muslim and 
Hindn inmates of the settlement for their religions practices. 

The Government assured the House that suitable arrangements would be made for the 
enjoyment of religions practices of the communities concerned, The out was then rejeofeed. 

The ‘ Education ' demand was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23RD MARCH nnder a token out of Bs. 100 nnder the 'Education* demand 
a discussion was raised in the Council over the report of the Sanskrit Education Committee. 
The Hindn members urged the adoption of the committee 1 ! recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a Sanskrit college at Patna and the development of Sanskrit education 
generally. 

The Minister of Education assured the House that it was his earnest desire to keep 
alive the Oriental languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, and he was doing his best towards 
that end. Any workable scheme for the establishment of a Sanskrit college would 
receive his oareful consideration. 

In view of this assurance the cot was withdrawn.' The guillotine was then applied 
and all the remaining budget demands were voted. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Assam Legislative Council. 

Tbs Budget session of the Assam Council opened at Shillong on the 4TH MARCH 1929 
before a thinly attended boose. After His Excellency’s opening address Mr. Paresb Lai 
8 borne brought in an adjournment motion. The motion of adjournment was to disease a 
matter of public importance, namely the obstruction put to the entrance of certain members 
of the House into the Council Chamber when the Simon Commission was holding its 
sittings therein. The .President caliing upon the mover to explain the urgency and public 
importance of the motion, Mr, Bbome stared that it was regrettable that some members of 
the committee appointed by this House to co-operate with the Simon Commission, when 
coming to the Council House to deliberate with the Commission, were obstructed at the 
entrance by p -lice stationed at the gate and one member was actually forced to return. It 
was a serions matter affecting the honour and dignity of the Hou«e and an infringement 
of the rights of the members of the Council and he had taken the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the matter up. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Eutubuddin Ahmed, Judioial Member protested against 
the motion and the Hon’ble Sir Syed Saadulla, Education Minister stated that the 
members who were said to have been obstructed were not present and the motion should 
not be discussed on unauthoritative newspaper reports. 

Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury stated that replies to questions might be put on 
by Government till the last day and t here was no guarantee that replies would satisfy the 
Hoosp, so that the House might not have any opportunity of discussing the matter later 
on and the same thing might be repeated every day even now. 

Mr. Gopendia Lai Das Choudhury, Deputy President stated that the notice of ques- 
tions by one member does not take away that right of other members to bring in an 
adjournment motion and if the Chief Secretary wanted to pacify the House he might make 
a statement now. 

8J. Nobin Chandra Bardoloi said that it was a very serious matter affecting the 
rights of members and it should be discussed now, so that such events and indignities 
might not happen again to-morrow, or the day after. 

The Hon’ble President Mr, Abdal Hamid stated that the question whether the matter 
was a subject again of an interpellation and whether members concerned were present or 
not, did not affect the motion, but he was of opinion that the Hon’ble Member giving 
notice of the motion might have brought in a resolution on the qaestion. The President 
when thought that the matter was not an urgent one disallowed the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham, Finance Member, then introduced the budget and the other 
members of Government explained it with reference to their respective departments. 

Presenting the budget the Hon'ble Mr. A. W. Botham pointed out that the revised 
estimates left Assam with tbe prospect of a closing balance of Ba 73 and half lakba. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 5TH MARCH non-official resolutions were discussed in the council. 
One recommending the use of steel and iron of Indian manufacture for buildings 
and bridges etc., provided they are of sufficiently good quality and their pric^ 
reasonable, was accepted. 

Another resolution recommended purchase of Khaddar only for Govern- 
ment’s requirements of clothing. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Botham opposing said that for uniforms Khaddar was not 
Suitable and dyed Khaddar would be more expensive than drill. But if samples 
were sent and their quality found suitable and price reasonable, they would 
have the opportunity of being tried. The resolution was carried by 16 votes 
against 13, 

Opium Passes in Assam. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury obtained leave to move 
an adjournment motion to discuss the action of Gauhati Excise officials issuing 
a large number of new p asses to opium consumers, thus directly contravening the 
policy of the Council as laid down before and the assurances that the Government 
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save through the Hon'ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister, not to issue new nesses. 
The President fixed 11th March for discussion. 

The Goal para Tenancy Bill. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill was next taken up for consideration Mr. Paresh 
Lall Shome's amendment for obtaining the CouncilVprevious approval for issuing 
notifications under the Act was carried despite strong Government opposition. 
But his amendment to include cultivation of tea within the definition of agricul- 
ture was lost. Another amendment making money rent payable in four 
instalments instead of two was passed. The Government amendment providing 
for registration fees amounting to twice the rent in case of division of holdings 
was passed without opposition from the tenants' representatives. 

On the 7TH MARCH the Council further considered the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill. Mr. Pareshlal Shome’s amendment regarding the inclusion of temporary 
settled areas within the Tenancy Act was rejected. The supporters of the 
amendment contended that tenancy law regarding temporary settled area* 
should comprise the entire province and bring it into line with the permanent 
settled areas. 

The efforts of the Congress members headed by Messrs. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Paresh Lai Shome were successful in effecting a compromise on the 
question of Landlords’ transfer fee on occupancy holdings which on Mr. Brojendra 
Narayan Chaudhury's motion was fixed with all parties’ consent at 10 percent 
of the market value or three times the annual rent whichever greater. The 
provision for the recovery of rent by summary procedure though rejected by 
the Select Committee was adopted on the Govt, motion, Congress and Tenants 1 
party opposing. 

Issue of Opium Passes. 

On the 1 iTH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s adjournment motion 
protesting against the issue of opium passes in direct contravention of the policy 
of rationing and registration of opium-eaters was moved before crowded galleries. 
The Excise Minister Rev. Nichols Roy contended that in order to win over 
the habituals from the smugglers these new issues were necessary and referred 
to the proceedings of the Excise Advisory Committee. But two members of 
the said Committee Messrs. Bipin Chandra Ghosh and Bishnu Cha ran Borah 
stated that the Advisory Committee’s recommendations were not strictly followed 
and supported the motion. The Swarajist leader, Mr. Nobin Chandra Bardoloi 
and Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha strongly condemned the department. Col. Smiles also 
joined in the condemnation. 

Mr. Botham, Finance Member, argued that in Burma even ten years after 
the introduction of the rationing system new passes had to be* issued. 

The motion was then put and lost by 23 against 18 votes. 


Discussion of Budget. 

The general discussion of the budget then commenced. Mr. Brojendra Nara- 
yan Choudhuri, Swarajist, pointed out that Assam’s contribution to the Tea export 
duty, now abolished, was about 32 lakhs. In its place tea now paid an income 
tax. The total income tax receipts in Assam were 22 lakhs. He suggested 
the levy of a new tax on tea and hoped that the planters would not object to it. 

Mr. Kameswar Das, Swarajist, considered the provision for primary educa- 
tion, public health and communication inadequate. ... „ ... 

Colonel Smiles criticised the inadequate provision for the Public Hca ““ 
Department, stating that excluding the temporary provision for Kala-sar, me 
expenditure compared unfavourably with that of the other provinces, ne 
also stated that the money provided for the civil hospital, Shillong would be 
better spent from the Public Health Department as this would benefit ttie 
whole province, and not only one particular town. . 

.Mr. Witherington considered the budget as comprehensively good, but 
criticised the smallness of the sum taken on loan, viz. one lakh for tte first 
year’s Road Board programme, and felt the necessity for a larger loan as 
Assam was carrying for the improvement of roads. 
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Mr. Roffey criticised the delay in the disposal of suits and urged the 
appointment of more judges. 

On the isTH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Choudhury, Dy. President, 
pleaded, in accorance with the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, for the allocation of the major portion of land revenue to the Local 
Boards which were entrusted with the development of the country. He suggested 
a survey of the mineral wealth of Assam. 

Mr. R. Friel, Secretary to the Transferred Departments, defending the 
Government's opium policy, said that with regard to the consumption of opium 
by hill tribes resident within or adjoining Assam, the Council could take little 
useful action beyond according their support to the Government measure 
tending to a reduction of the consumption. He cited two smuggling cases 
through the Sadiya Frontier Tract which had the effect of passing izo seers 
into consumption within the province and believed that a large portion thereon 
was consumed by people who either could net get licit opium or who could 
not get as much licit- opium as they wished to. The price of this smuggled 
opium at a lower rate, Rs.j, amounts to about half a lakh. 

Mr. G. E. Seames, Chief Secretary, replying to the criticism regarding the 
delay in the disposal of civil suits, said that the Government had appointed an 
additional judicial staff at the High Court’s recommendation and was prepared 
to make further additions, if recommended, subject to the Council voting. 

The Minister for local Self-Government explained that the much smaller 
provision for Kala-azar this year was Hue to the reduction in the price of 
Uriya Stibamine and a great decrease in Kala-azar epidemic. 

The Minister for Education, replying to the criticism of meagre provision 
for primary education, showed by figures that for the last three years he 
had been consistently increasing funds for that purpose and there had been 
a rise of nearly 600 schools during that period on a voluntary basis. From 
next year he expected proposals for expansion under the Compulsory Primary 
Education Act for which a Small provision had been made in the next year’s 
budget. 

Explaining the reason why no step was taken to replace the Imperial Tea 
Export Duty by the Provincial Tea Export Duty, the Hon'ble Mr. A. W. Botham 
said that when Sir Basil Blackett announced the removal of the Tea Export 
Duty, he stated in the Imperial Legislative Assembly that he was replacing it 
by an additional income-tax which he estimated would bring in much the same 
revenue as the Tea Export Duty which he was cancelling. Besides, the Pro- 
vincial Government was not competent to impose that duty without the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill Finally Passed. 

After the conclusion of the general budget debate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill was finally passed. Ihe concluding proceedings were enlivened by pas- 
sage-at-arms between the President on one side and Messrs. Pareshlal Shome, 
Gopendra Lai Das Choudhuri, Deputy President and Brajenda N Choudhury, 
Deputy leader, Swaraj Party on the other. Mr. Paresh Lai Shome wanted to 
move an amendment adding a new clause providing that all deposits made 
under the Act in revenue and civil courts, if undisposed, shall after ten years 
lapse to Government and transferred to the credit of the local Boards. 

The President refused permission, because of short notice. Members 
complained that several Government’s amendments were admitted even without 
notice. Messrs. Choudhury and Shome thereupon opposed the final passing of 
the bill as a protest against the President’s refusal to admit the amendment 
which would provide some funds for the local boards. 

On a division the bill was passed. 

Voting on Demands. . . 

On the 16TH MARCH voting on demands commenced end continued 
throughout the next week. 

Under Land Revenue, the Government presented a demand for Rs. aofi2,ooo 
which the Council voted in toto after discussions raised by several token cuts 
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«hich were either withdraws or lost and by a motion for the wholesale refusal 
of provision of Rs, 3,93,000 for settlement operations which was also lost. 30 voting 
for and 3 a against. • 

The supporters criticised the Government for not giving effect to the Joint 
Select Committee's recommendations for having assessment legislation. They 
complained that the Re 'Settlement Bill which had once been brought up and 
which had emerged from the Select Committee was withdrawn by Government as 
it did not meet with their approval. Grants for re-settlement operations had 
been persistently objected to and still Government had not brought forward the 
Bill to meet the wishes of the people. They considered the present assessment 
without law as indiscreet and heavy. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. Botham, replying, said that land revenue which 
Government proposed to take in the districts concerned represented the actual 
reduction of revenue that was taken twenty years ago and Government were 
anxious to re-open the whole question of assessment legislation and to make 
another attempt to evolve provisions which would be acceptable both to the 
Council and Government. 

A Censure Motion 

Under demand for Rs. 18,53,000 Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury, Swara- 
jist, moved a censure motion on Executive Councillors for failure to press 
constitutional demands of the Assam Council in pursuance of the resolutions 
adopted by the Council. He ascribed to them motives of perpetuation of Imperial 
service interests and reservation of some sort of coercive powers to the Governor, 
the Governor- General and so on. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerab, Independent, opposing said that as far as 
he could say Executive Councillors had advocated full responsible Government 
for Assam and they certainly did not deserve censure. 

Colonel Smiles criticised the mover and his supporters for missing an oppor- 
tunity to serve the country by non co-operating with the Simon Commission. 

The Hon. the Judicial Member, replying, said that the Government members 
were not in a position to discuss the point raised, but stated that the Government 
had asked for the consent of the President of the Statutory Commission to place 
before the Council a copy of their recommendations and it was premature to 
discuss what those were. 

The motion being pressed to a division was lost, 16 voting for and 32 against. 

The entire demands under General Administration and Stamps were voted 
by the Council. 

Forest and Railway Demands 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under Forests, 
Railways and Navigation after discussions-raised by censure motions which with 
one exception under Forests, were withdrawn or lost. The censure motion carried 
under Forests by the casting vote of the President related to the alleged special 
treatment given to a European elephant mahaldar in Balipara frontier tract. 

Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Swarajist, in moving the censure motion 
under Railways raised discussion regarding the arrangement with the Railway 
Board regarding Tangla-Belsire-Rangapara Railway extension and asked the 
Government that they should guarantee in full the loss on working this part of 
the railway and ask the Railway Board for half of the excess profits over 5 per cent. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Botham replying said that there was no chance of the Rail- 
way Board agreeing to this arrangement since the Government did not provide ia 
penny towards the capital cost. In his opinion the suggestion surpassed for tne 
British Government a predominating share in the Sue* Canal. 

The Assam Local Funds Accounts and Audit Bill of 1939 was introduced 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

Police Grant Voted. 

Oa the 19TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under police, 
P<»ts and pilotage, scientific departments and education (Reserved). 
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Colonel Smiles congratulated Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Saadulla, Minister for 
location on his appointment as Judicial Member and hw»ped that if he carried on 
his duty in the same way as he had ione as Minister, Assam would be fortunate. 
He also wished Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed, the retiring Member, many 
years of well deserved rest. 

Replying, Sir Saadulla said that all he was able to do was due to the 
co-operation of the Council and if similar co-operation was vouchsafed to him he 
would be able to render service in his new capacity. The Khan Bahadur 
acknowledge the* good wishes and expressed gratefulness for help received from 
his colleagues and secretaries. 

Several Censure Motions Carried. 

On the 21ST MARCH the Council was devoted to voting of grants for 
transferred departments. Under excise two censure motions were passed pro. 
testing against the issue of new opium passes and opening of two new country 
spirit shops in Dibrugarh subdivision. Under education a censure motion was 
carried by the casting vote of the chair. It urged reorganization of lower 
subordinate educational service. 

Under Medical, one censure motion was carried by 28 against 10. It raised 
discussions about inadequate provision of beds and want of accommodation fot 
girls willing to study midwifery and nursing in the Berry White Medical School. 
Another motion carried by 22 against 16 votes urged reservation of more seats 
for Assam students in the Calcutta aud Carmichael Medical Colleges. 

The Council continued the discussion on demands for grants under 41 civil 
works (reserved) and refused the provision of Rs. 27, cco for acquisition of the 
Shillong Dak Bungalow and passed two censure motions on the Government for 
insufficiency of ordinary roads. It drew attention to accidents on roads. 

Under advance and loan account budget, Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, (Swara- 
ist, carried a censure motion for insufficient provision for agricultural loans 25 
including planters voting for and 9 against. He urged settlement of lands and 
gTant of loans to indigenous people all over the province with provision for liberal 
interest. 

Non-official Resolutions 

On the 23RD MARCH the Council passed several resolutions. One recom- 
mending five weeks 1 holidays on account of Ramjan for all Government and 
semi-Government offices, schools and colleges was carried by a majority and the 
other recommending that no examination should be held in schools during the 
Ramjan was accepted by the Government Another resolution recommended the 
realisation of revenue in certain districts at the rates of assessment which were 
in force before resettlement pending suitable legislation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham opposing said that in two districts only in which re- 
settlement operations bad been completed increase in revenue amounted to over 
six lakhs a year which the rayats have been paying as cheerfully as taxes were 
ever paid and he thought the province could hardly afford to sacrifice six lakhs 
even temporarily. Nevertheless the resolution was carried. 

Mr. Mahmud Ali’s resolution recommending reservation of prayer room in 
school and college hostels was lost. 

Military Training in Schools. 

On the ?6TH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri, Deputy President 
and Swarajist, failed to carry his resolution recommending substitution of the prin- 
ciple of nomination by co-option in the constitution of local bodies but succeeded 
in carrying through a resolution recommending the introduction of compulsory 
military training in all secondary schools. 

No Confidence in Minister. 

On the 37TH MARCH Maulvt Munawar Ali (Independent) gave notice of 
a motion of no-confidence in the Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister 
for Local Self-Government. The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Botham, Finance Member 
remarked that the moving of such a motion in a half empty House, when tne 
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opportunity of moving it had not been taken during the 3 weeks when there had 
been a full session, would only do discredit to those responsible for it and if it 
were carried, it would be of no value as an expression of opinion of the Council. 

This raised a tremendous uproar of protests from the Swarajists who con- 
tended that a House was a House as long as it contained a quorum. 

The President allowed the motion. 

The mover and his supporters staled that the Minister for Local Self- 
Government had lost confidence in the administration of his Departments in that 
he superseded the Dibrugarh Municipality and sanctioned the issue of new opium 
passes and opening country spirit shops in direct contravention of the policy laid 
down by the Council. . 

One Swarajist pointed out instances of six censure motions passed against his 
Departments during the demands for grants as indicating no confidence In him. 

^he Hon’ble Minister, repudiating the charges, said that the Dibrugarh 
Municipality was superseded in the best interests ot all concerned. 

Regarding excise policy, he said that he had not deviated from the ri^hi 
principle of delivering the country from the opium evil and he had the support 
of the Advisory Committee on Excise in working the details of the policy of the 
Council. He was surprised to find that on some pretext or other some members 
of the Committee let him down at the last moment. He took the censure motions 
as sorts of only views expressed by the Council in certain matters and reiterated 
that from the standpoint of fair play, such a motion should have no value, that 
it was a great injustice done to him by a no-confidence motion on the last day of 
the Council in a depleted House when many of his supporters had left on the 
assurance that no sucn motion would crop up. 

The motion was carried by 17 to 14. 

The Council was prorogued 14 sine die. 1 * 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

RAMGO O N— 1 2 TH DECEMBER 1928. 

Appointment of Simon Committee. 

The third Reformed Burma Legislative Council met at Rangoon on the 12th 
December 19J8 and elected Mr. U Pu, leader of the People’s Party, as President, 
defeating the former President, Mr. O. Deglanville, by 48 to 41 votes. It then 
adjourned to meet on the next day, the 13TH FEBRUARY when the Finance 
Member moved : “That this Council do proceed to elect a committee of seven of 
Its non-official members to confer jointly with the Indian Statutory Commission.” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu. rose to a point of order. He said that the agenda 
of this session was issued to the members by the Secretary of the Council in 
the last week of November. The agenda contained the motion to be moved 
by the Finance Member. Under the rules 15 days’ notice of a motion or 
resolution had to be given to the Secretary who would in turn submit the Presi- 
dent who would decide whether it had to be admitted or not. 

The President pointed out that the motion was admitted by the Chairman 
appointed by H. E. the Governor and hence it was in order. 

Mr. U. Pu then moved his amendment which had the effect of practically 
nullifying the original resolution. In moving the amendment he said that 
instead of moving the above amendments he wished to oppose the resolution 
straightway. He and his party did not want the Simon Commission to come 
to Burma. They wanted the commission to go back to England. It was almost 
a certainty that Sir John and his Commission were not going to grant Home 
Rule to Burma. Utmost they might do was to give an extension of the Dyar- 
chical form of Government. It was the intention of the speaker and his party 
to put all .obstructions in the way of the Commission on its arrival in Burma. 
He detested the “ Divide and Rule ” policy of the Government. They would 
be satisfied with nothing short of Home Rule or Dominion Status. 

Mr. U. Ba U. moved an amendment to the effect that following words be 
added after the resolution, : — “for the purpose of determining immediate steps 
necessary towards attainment of full responsible Government.” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu rose to a point of order and asked if the amend- 
ment was in order as two clear days’ notice was required for the amendment. 

The Finance Member said he had no objection to the amendment. 

The President said the amendment was in order. 

Mr. U. Ba U. then moved his amendment. 

Several other speakers spoke both for and against the motion. The debate 
continued on the next day, the 14TH MARCH, when by 49 votes to 29 the 
Council decided to select a committee of seven non-official members of the Council 
to cooperate with the Indian Statutory Commission. 

A motion for the selection of the committee was made yesterday by the 
Finance Member and was keenly discussed, 23 non-official members taking 
part in the debale. No decision was arrived at yesterday and the discussion 
was resumed this morning with the result stated. 

Mr. U. Ba U moved an amendment that the words : ** For the purpose 
of determining the immediate steps necessary towards the attainment of full 
responsible Government/’ should be added to the motion. The amendment was 
accepted by the Finance Member. 

The Simon Commission, said U. Ba U in pleading for co-operation had 
been received with mixed feelings in India where there were two schools of 
political thought— one having confidence in the British Government that they 
would not go back upon their pronouncement that their ultimate goal was to 
place India on the road to responsible Government, and the other with no 
confidence in the British Government. In Burma they had not a single organi- 
sation which had formulated any s c h e me for the realisation of responsible 
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Government. It behoved them, therefore, to co-operate with the Commission 
to. formulate such a scheme. Boycott of the Commission, he believed, would 
do them no good. 

Tbarrawaddy U. Pu opposed the motion on the ground that the Simon 
Commission could not give Burma Home Rule. 

Members of the Simon Committee. 

The following were elected to co-operate with the Statutory Commissions 
Mr. C H S5“ , P a f! a S S . r ? Sh ? e „ Ba - Mr. Mohammed Rafi, Mr. Mohammed Euaoof 
U. Aung Their, U. Ba U. and U. Ba Shin. 

Home Rulers’ Walk-out. 

The Home Rule Party walked out of the house. Before leading them out 
0. Pu of Tharawaddy said that as unlike the Peoples’ Party, they were adhering 
to the decision to boycott the Simon Commission, there was nothing for them 
t o do, and they might as well go out. 


RANGOON.— * 3 TH FEBRUARY 1929 . 

Opening of Budget Session; 

*• I can vouch for it that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have no other 
thought in their minds than that they should advise what is best for India and for 
Burma,” thus pleaded His Excellency the Governor of Burma, in opening the 
Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council on the 13th February 1929. 

The Governor continued : “ Some of you may feel sure that neither an Indian 
nor a Burman has found a place on*the Commission. The objection to others 
may be more fundamental. But there will be no disagreement as to the com- 
plexity and enormous importance of the task which has been laid upon the 
Commission.” 

Tharawaddy “ No- Tax ” Campaign 

Referring to the no-tax campaign in the Tharawaddy District, the Governor 
said that the agitation in Tharawaddy was not a constitutional movement. Osten- 
sibly it was directed against a particular tax. In reality it was an attack on 
the very existence of the Government at present established by law In Burma. 
He was sure that they would agree that no Government could afford not to 
resist, by all the means in its power, a challenge of its kmd tr> authority, and 
hoped that there would be no recrudescence of the movement. 

The Governor advocated a financial readjustment with the Government of 
India, and said that the real problem now was that, whrle the demand for increased 
expenditure fell heavily on the provinces, the most elastic and expending services 
of revenue were reserved to the Central Government. That was the complaint 
of all the provinces, but it had a special force in relation to Burma, which had 
provided a profitable field of taxation for the Central Government. The. population 
was not much more than one-twentieth of that of British India : yet, in 1926-17 
they provided not less that one-tenth of the total receipts of the Central Govern* 
ment from import duties, income-tax and salt. Thus, the burden -of central 
taxation was relatively heavy on Burma The Government of India took more 
from Burma than other provinces. t 

The Governor continued ; “ One can sympathise with the. position In tms 
matter with the Central Government ; and I yield to none in my 'respect for and 
loyalty to the Government of India, of which l was for so long a member. One 
caniappreciate too the enormous difficulty of arriifaig at a distribution of the 
»ources of revenue in India, which will be just bo^h to the Central Government 
and the varying circumstances of the province's ; /but, we in the Goy«nrnattof 
BMrtna, feel that we shall bo. failing in oor-duty to oar provmce whigh hit beea 
committed to our.chai'gfe, if.*e did : not present, .with'aii- force -ei wjMCRwewre 
capable, the case of Bprma a? \f appears to us.” 

44 
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Regarding Banna’s financial position, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes 
referred to the pessimistic views taken by the Accountant-General.and the 
Auditor-General for some years past, and the attack thereon from another 
angle by his Government in their memoranda submitted to the Simon Commission. 
He did not think that the province was bankrupt or heading towards bankruptcy. 
The normal revenues were rather more than sufficient to cover the normal 
expendituie ; but the present situation was such that, if the financial arrange- 
ments with the Government of India were persisted in and they wished to 
preserve the province's financial solvency, they should refrain fron increasing 
the cate of expenditure and embarking on new expensive projects. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, pi^etisg, observed : “ It is a matter 
of common knowledge and it was admitted in the Meston Committee report 
when the reforms were introduced, that Burma is fer behind India proper in 
what its Government has done for the people. Our submission is that under 
the present system the central Government takes so much from the common 
reservoir of taxation that not enough is left for our pressing needs.” 

In this connection quoting the figures His Excellency the Governor observed : 
"Some of you may think that the solution of the difficulty lies in the separation 
of India from Burma. Others may think that thejanswer is to be found in the 
readjustment of our financial relations with the Central Government in a 
manner more favourable to this province. Whatever views we may hold on 
this iss ue , I believe that it would have been of enormous value if we had all 
united to press file claims of our province in this and other matters on the 
attention of Urn Commission.” 

After referring to the monumental report of the Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission, His Excellency said that the Calvert Committee had already spent three 
months on their inquiry, and hoped that their report, which was expected 
shortly, would be the starting point of a new era of co-operation in Burma. 

Ctoodndiag, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes said that with the Indian 
Statutory Couraitaskm 3a their midst inevitably thrir thoughts were filled with 
special speculations as to Buraia’s future ; but whatever it be, their relations 
would continue to be cordial. 

Budget lot 19 29-30. 

The Finance Member, the Hon*ble Mr. S. A. Smyth, presented his first 
Burma budget for 19x9-30. The estimates provided an opening balance of Rs. 73 
lakhs, ordinary revenue receipts of Rs. 1059**42 lakhs and receipts under Debt 
Heads of Rs 95*30 lakhs, including Rs. 65 lakhs from the Provincial Loan Funds. 
On the expenditure side, the provision made for expenditure is Rs. 1137*67 lakhs 
charged to revenue, Rs. 30*27 lakhs not charged to revenue and Rs. 25*15 lakhs 
under debt heads, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 34*63 lakhs. Ordinary revenue 
receipts exceed the ordinary expenditure charged to revenue by Rs. 92*76 
lakhs. The total of new expenditure for which provision has been made in 
the estimates is Rs. 49*97 lakhs. The budget for 1919-30 has been framed on 
the continuance of toe existing taxes without any new taxation. The estimate 
of ordinary revenue receipts is Rs. 13*08 lakhs less than in the 1938-29 estimate, 
and Rs. 12*07 lakhs less than the actuals of 1928-29, the decrease being more 
than accounted for by the drop of Rs. 29*52 under Forests. 

The Finance Member declared that on the revenue position, it was clear 
that the province was solvent However he urged that the policy of economy 
m certain directions already in practice should be strictly adhered to and in 
other respects commitments should be reduced to the minimum requirements. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion of Budget 

The budget discussion which commenced in the Council on the 15TH 

FEBRUARY pas exceedingly lively. U Ba Pe (leader of the Nationalist pert/) 
who initiated the debate had a tussle with Mr. Tyabji (Swarajist). . . 

U. Ba Be said that the resources of revenue in Burma had been extends® 
totheir utmost end he was unable to. see how the country was going to progress 
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financially in future. Burma had always been treated at antep-daughter and 
India gained more by her connection with Burma. He poinudoot that erS 
in the conversion of the Burma railways into state railways the Indian Gama, 
ment benefited at the expenses of Burma. He challenged the assertions made be 
anti-Separaticnists that Burma had much to gain in her ernmection with JmiiZ. 
That was not correct If Burma had been a burden to India the i^m r wou ld 
have cut adrift long ago. It was because Buima was financially of to 

Indian her bald over tdte former. 7 

Mr. Tyabji <Swaraf»t) aaid that instead of the province being in a solvent 
position, a* the Fmaooe Member had Cried io make out, he feared it was in as 
insolvent potitwm. He poiasiisi cant that iflie loans provided for cultivators this 
year were small i«d inadequate and he (thought that the meeds of the agriculturists 
should be met, Burma “being purely an agricultural coimtry The F in anc e 
Member had a large increase in excise revenue and at tthe same time spoke of 
bad trade depression. If the latter were correct he could not imflrrteuit 
reason for the anticipation, except perhaps that with trade and commerce gone, 
people would turn to the drug shops for consolation, thus filling dm pockets of the 
Finance Member. He also pointed out that in making the Anna railway m State- 
managed railway the Local Government had lost a sum of Ri 135 ,00 0 winch 
the railway company had been paying for the maintenance o r the railway palace. 
He did not know why the Government of India would be benefited at the 
of Burma and he asked the Government to demand continua nce of p a yment for 
the upkeep of the railway police. He feared that the expectation of Rs. 17 4004000 
would remain an expectation. As Burma was passing through a bad depressed 
period this must affect the revenue of the province. He hoped that the Finance 
Member would get it, otherwise it would be bad for the country as they would 
have to borrow more money and pay heavier interest. Mr. Tyabji urged that 
more money should be spent on nation-building purposes like Education, Sanita- 
tion, Publib Health, Medical relief etc, than on unproductive purposes. 

As regards the financial arrangement between the local Government and 
the Central Government he thought it would not come within the purview of this 
Council, but as U. Ba Pe had tried to make a point out of it, he would like to 
refer to it. “ I say that the finance arrangement between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Government of Burma was no better or no worse than that of the 
arrangement between the Central and the other provinces of Indin. 

The Council adjourned till to-morrow. 

Supplementary Grants Voted. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY several demands for additional supplementary 
grants as well as the reappropriation statement and the Public Account Corn* 
mi t tee’s report were passed without discussion. 

The Home Member introduced his Bill to amend the Rangoon Small Cause 
Court Act 1920, wherein there are new sub-sections designed to restrict the right 
of second appeal and also clauses providing for deposit of security on an appli- 
cation by either party to a suit to the High Court for revision as well as giving 
the Registrar more power to deal with preliminary or uncontested questions in 
other suits, so as to set free judges for the more important work of trying 
contested suits. 

On the motion of Sir Oscar De Glanville, who remarked that it was of impor- 
tance to commercial bodies and the general public, the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

The Council adjourned till 18th February. 


Separation of Burma. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. U. Ba Pe, leader of the Peoples' Party, 
moved a motion for the adjournment of the House to consider the question of 
the separation of Burma from India, the matter having become one of urgent 
public importance, owing to the recent visit of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

The Finance Member, raising a- point of order, said that the Gojrernmeat 
did not desire to prevent such discussion, but it was premature, as the matter 
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had bees referred to the Commission for consideration. Besides, the House 
had no facts or figures now. He suggested postponement of the debate and 
said that, if members desired to discuss the subject to-day Government members 
would neither take part in the debate nor on the voting. The Hon’ble Presi- 
dent, Mr. U. Pu ruled the matter as one of public importance and fixed 4 p.m 
for discussion. 


Enquiry into Rice and Paddy Trade. 

The non-official resolutions were taken up then for discussion. On a motion, 
moved by Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu and amended by Mr. Oscar- De Glanville, the 
House recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into the condition 
of rice and paddy trade, generally freights and combinations to control prices 
and find out ways and means to improve the industry and report to the Local 
Government for legislative or other action. 

A resolution recommending that all rights and privileges be withdrawn 
from Rangoon Port Commissioners and invested with the local Government 
lapsed as the members who drew the ballot were absent. 

Removal of Rent Control. 

Mr. Campagnac moved a resolution for appointing a committee to enquire 
Into the effect of the removal of rent control. It was opposed by the representa- 
tives of Burma Chamber and Trades Association but as the clock struck four, 
further discussion was suspended till next day. 

Separation of Burma. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe, moving the adjournment motion, urged separation on finan- 
cial grounds and said, politically and geographically, Burma was different from 
India and with a view to get Dominion Home Rule, Burma must be separated 
and expressed the opinion that the separation would be better, even if Burma 
be made a Crown Colony. 

Mr. U Ni, Leader, Nationalist Parliamentary Organisation, supported the 
motion while Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu. Leader, Home Rule Party, opposed it 
saying that they w; nted Dominion Home Rule first and then separation. 

Mr. S. A. Tyabji, opposing, controverted the points raised by the mover, 
saying that if the motion was carried, it would not voice the majority view. 
The motion was pressed and carried without division. Neither Government 
Members nor European non-officials took part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned till next day. 

Removal of Rent Control. 

On She 19TH FEBRUARY the unfinished debate on Sir. Campagnc’s resolution 
recommending the appointment of a committee to enquire into the effect of the removal of 
rent oontrol was resumed and after a few hour*' debate was carried by a majority of seven 
votes. The echo of the Port Trust defamation case was then raised on a motion moved 
by U Tnn Win recommending the Government to reject the enquiry proceedings against 
the conduct of Messrs, Oobme and Cooper and direct a fresh enquiry for adequately 
punishing those that were gnilty of bribery and corruption. 

The Finanee Member opposing traced the whole history of the ease saying that the 
Government consulted their legal adviser and aeted by his advice. The Government had 
done everything possible in this matter. The resolution being pressed for division was 
lost thirty voting for and thirty-eight against. The Council then adjourned. 

Otto Row-Official Resolutions. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY non-official resolutions were concluded and of the four 
resolutions disposed of on this day all were carried, the Government suffering defeats. Two 
of the resolution* aseommended the Government to introduoe in the Council at an early date 
a bill relating to juvenile delinquents on the lines of the bill drafted by Justice Carr 
and the abolition of posts of Divisional Commissioners. This was the seoond time the House 
recommended the abolition of snob posts. 

ThtGcNUMil then adjourned till the 25tb February. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMAND 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the S5TH FEBRUARY motions regarding the demands for grants were taken 
for consideration and conti nned throng hoot the week. Af er the Finance Member moved a 
demand for grant of Rs. 2,43,92,610, several cntB were discussed, important one being the 
abolition of Capitation and Thathameda Taxes. But both motions were lost on division. 

After long discussion the Council adjourned. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Finance Member 1 * demands were passed in full, all cuts 
being ineffective. After the Home Member moved the demand for grant of R*. 34,943,060, 
an interesting discussion arose on cuts proposed by U Tan Win and Tharrawaddj 
U Pu on working of reforms and Council. Non-officials including members of three 
parties namely, Home rale. National Parliamentary Organisation and the Peoples* Party 
strongly criticised, some characterising them as sham while officials who opposed included 
the Home Member, the Chief Secretary and others and some members of the Independent 
Party. The onts were ultimately withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Cut in Minister's Salary Lost, 

On the 1ST MARCH an important cut’was proposed by TharrAwaddy U Pu lousing 
the Force Minister’s salary on grounds of reforms as an absolute failure and Bnrm* 
wanted dominion home rale. Members of the People's Party and National Parliamentary 
Organisation voted for it bnt the motion was ultimately lost, 43 voting for and 61 against. 

U Tun Win also moved a substantial reduction in excise but the motion was also lot* 
earlier in the day. 

The Home Member’s demands were passed in full, the majority of cut being unmoved. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On the 2ND MARCH Dr. U. Tbein Maung, Member of the People’s Party, moved a 
nominal cat expressing 11 no confidence 11 in the Forest Minister. The cut motion was 
debated for a long time and supported by the members of the Home Rule Party and the 
National Parliamentary organisation, but utlimately, lost in a majority of 21 votes. 

Immediately after the Education Minister moved Mb demands, Tharrawaddsy U Pu 
moved that the Minister’s salary be refused, the object being to put an end to the Reforms 
but as the clock struck 6, the President put the motion to the vote, and it, was lost. The 
mover did not press for a division. The guillotine was then Applied, and the whole demand 
was passed . 

Demands for grant of 2,68,43,720 made by Sir Lee Ah Yain, Forest Minister, and of 
Rs. 2,02,61,210 by U Ba Tin, Education Minister, were psased in full, after which the 
Council was prorogued. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

SURATSOth. MARCH to Ut. APRIL 1929. 

The twelfth session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha commenced at Surat 
on the 30th March at 5 in the afternoon amidst scenes of great enthusiasm in the big 
pandal on the Surat-Aswanikumar Road near the railway station. The jiandal was 
decorated with photos of Shivaji, Pratap Singh, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami Shradhananda and Lokamanya Balgangadar Tilak. 

Prominent among those present were Dr. Moonji, Dr. Choitram, Swami Chid- 
dananda, Pandit Radhakant Malaviya Bhai Parmanand, Dr. Suniti Chaterji, Mr. 
Padmaraj Jain and Dr. Sawaikar. Among the Gujrat leaders present were Dr. 
M. K. Dixit, Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik, Rao Saheb Dadubhai and Mr. Waman 
Mukadam, members of the Bombay Council. 

After the singing of the national song Dr N. M. Raeji read his welcome address. 
Bhai Parmanand then formerly proposed Mr. Ramanand CHATTERJEE to the 
chair, describing him as a man of international fame. He also observed *vit Mr. 
Chatterjee was one of the three luninaries of Bengal, the other two being Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sir J. C. Bose. The proposal, after being seconded by 
leading men from different provinces, was adopted, and Mr. Chatterjee took the 
chair. 

Amidst deafening cheers, the President unfurled the Hindu flag all standing. 
The flag was of triangular shape in saffron colour, bearing the design of a sword and 
sun. The flag was then fixed in the centre of the rostrum. 

The President then ascended the rostrum to deliver his address which he read 
for a short time, and then requested Dr Moonji to read. The following is a detailed 
summary of his address : — 

The Presidential Address. 

“Just as internationalists of an extreme type forget in their condemnation of nation- 
alism that nationalism may be of two kinds, so nationalists forget that devotion to 
the welfare of the religious community to which one belongs may not necessarily 
deserve the name of communalism in an opprobrious sense. Nationalism is bad 
when it means “My country, right or wrong,** when it seeks to aggrandise one's own 
country at the expense of other countries. Nationalism has come to have a sinister 
significance because in Europe it has been generally of the predatory sort. But 
Indian nationalism is not of that character. It only wants the restoration of the birth 
right of Indians in India j it does not seek to deprive any foreign people of their 
rights in their countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha does not seek to have 
for Hindus any political, economic or civic rights or privileges to which they are not 
entitled by their numbers, educational and other qualifications, character, ability, 
public spirit. and tax-paying capacity. And, in particular, the Hindu Mahasabha 
does not want for Hindus any fixed share of which it may indirectly leave an inequi- 
table portion lor otheis. It stands for open and fair competition, for an open door 
for talent irrespective of considerations of race, creed or complexion. It is one of 
its objects “to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in 
India and to act in a fr endly way with them with a view to evolve a united and self- 
governing Indian Nation." Its other objects are concerned mainly with the internal 
affairs of the Hindu community. The promotion of the political interests and rights 
of the entire Hindu community is mentioned last. And it is added in a note that “the 
Mahasabha shall not side or identify itself or interfere with or oppose any political 
party." This leaves the members of the Mahasabha free in their individual capacity 
to join or not to join any political party. 

“Political activities— surely defensive." 

“The history of the Mahasabha shows that its political activities have been purely of 
a defensive character. It has put in an appearance in the political arena only when 
in its opinion the political interests of the Hindus have been jeopardised. And, so 
for as my knowledge goes, it has not been as active in certain political matters as it 
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could justifiably have been. Whether this has been due to forbearance or some 
other causes, I do not know. 

/'Perhaps what has more than anything else made the Hindu Mahasabha unpopular 
with the bulk of Indian Mussalmans is its effort “to preserve and increase the nume- 
rical strength of the Hindus" which is one of its declared objects. Non-Hindu 
communities in India, like the Mahomedan and the Christian, particularly the former, 
have increased vastly at the expense of the Hindus and the aborigines of India. 
Therefore, anything done to arrest this process cannot be looked upon with favour 
by the followers of those non-Indian faiths. Still more unpleasant must the reversal 
of the process be to them. But I do not see how one can logically and justly object 
to the Hindus doing what the others have been doing for centuries— particularly as 
the Hindus have not gone in for the accession to their ranks of non-Hindu woman 
abducted or confiscated and obliged to be converted, of men tempted to come over 
by the prospect of marriage, of persons induced to be converted by the prospect of 
economic advantage and of person forced to be converted by terrorism of any kind. 
The Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu missions connected with it, formally or in- 
formally, want re-conversion and conversion only by fair, open and legitimate 
means. 

Question of conversion to Hinduism 

“Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing faith, and 
that, therefore, conversion to Hinduism is a new departure and hence an aggressive 
move. Assuming that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing religion I do not see 
what spiritual, moral, rational or legal object there can be to Hindus adopting a new 
method to meet a new situation. Every individual and every group has an inhere- 
nt right to take all legitimate steps for self-preservation and maximum usefulness. 
‘New occasions teach new duties," and “new times demand new measures." That 
a new situation has arisen is quite plain. In most provinces of India the Hindus 
form a smaller percentage of the population than they did fifty years ago, the percen- 
tage showing a decline of each successive census. This is true also of India as 
a whole. The main cause of these decreases is not conversion to non-Hindu faiths. 
But whatever the causes and the extent of their responsibility for these decreases, 
the Hindus must try to combat all of them by all fair and scientific means. It is 
to be noted that in some other areas conversion is a cause of considerable decrease. 

“I have hitherto taken it for granted that Hindus had not until recently admitted 
non-Hindus into their ranks. This, however, is not a historical fact. The Hindu 
methods of proselytism may have been different from the methods of non-Hindu 
religions. But from time immemorial, Hinduisation has gone on continually. Accord- 
ing to the definition of the Hindu Mahasabha, Buddhists are also Hindus. 
Vincent A Smith says that both Buddhism and Jainism may be regarded as offshoots 
of Hinduism. In the opinion of Prof. Rays Davids, the Buddha was the greatest 
and wisest and best of Hindus. Weber holds that Buddhism may be regarded as 
a reformed phase of Hindu religious aud ethical activity. Now, it is well-known 
that Buddhism was the earliest and foremost of proselytizing religion both in and 
outside India. The Hindu Mahasabha considers Sikhism also to be a form of Hin- 
duism, which originated some centuries ago. It also has initiated both Hindus and 
non-Hindus into its faith. I need not refer to the activities of the modern Brahmo 
and Arya Samaj movements. 

“Indianization succeeded to such a great extent in many an Asiatic land, because 
India’s spiritual and cultural ambassadors and workers there were not the sappers 
and miners, the scouts, the spies, or the agents, abettors and camp followers of 
imperialists and exploiters. Love of humanity and of the truth impelled them to 
cross snow-capped mountains, the parched and burning sands of deserts and the 
storm-swept waves of the ocean. Many lost their lives in the pursuit of humane enter- 
prise. Unlike many European Christian nations, the ancient Hindus neither en- 
slaved nor exterminated any races in foreign lands less civilised than themselves. 
Unlike the Muslim Arabs and the Christian Spaniards, English, Americans ana 
others, the ancient Hindus were never slave-catchers and slave-traders. And ncrc 
I must beg leave to remind our very orthodox touch-me-notists, that whatever tn 
origin of the wicked and accursed custom of untouchability may be in India ltsen. 
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in the India civilised Indian Archipelago and further Indian, our modern Indian 
travellers have not found any trace of the natives there having been assigned the 
inferior social position of the Negroes in America and South Africa or of the untouch- 
ables in some parts of India. Let us all learn from our ancient colonizing ancestors 
the lesson that we became strong, immortal and manlike not by despising and 
depressing the lowly but by loving and respecting them and uplifting them to our 
own level— nay, by helping them to rise higher even than ourselves. The true 
Brahman is he who is the selfless helper and servant of all, not the self-righteous 
conceited person who places his feet on the heads of others. 

Elevation Of Depressed Classes 

‘'Like the work of conversion and reconversion there are some other items in 
the programme of Hindu Sabhas and Missions which have brought upon them the 
charge of communalism and made them unpopular with Christian and Muslim 
propagandists. One such item is the amelioration and improvement of the condition 
of the so-called low castes of the Hindu community and of the aborigines of India. 
It is from these classes that the Christians and Muslims have got the largest number 
of their converts. So if the “lower” classes of the Hindus are raised m the social 
scale and their economic condition is improved, and if the aborigines are similarly 
uplifted by the Hindus, there would not be as much scope for their conversion to 
Christianity and Islam as hitherto. But Hindus cannot leave the field entirely to 
non-Hindus. Let me say here once for all that, as Hindus are responsible and 
thinking beings who always can and ought to judge and act for themselves as 
circumstances demand, they are entitled for their own preservation and welfare to 
take whatever legitimate steps they think fit, even if in the scriptures, tradition or 
history of themselves or others there be no precedents for such steps. But this 
uplift work is not new to Hindus. It is, no doubt, our shame that the.-e are still 
so may Hindus and so many indigenes suffering from dire poverty, ignorance, 
superstition and social indignity. Without vain regret for the past, let us all gird 
up our loins and do our utmost for these sisters and brethren of ours, not in the 
spirit of condescending patrons and benefators, but in that of devoted and selfless 
fraternal service and in that of repayment of the debt we owe them. For it is 
they who feed us, house us, clothe us, help us in locomotion, and, as sweepers and 
scavengers, keep our houses, villages and towns clean and sweet and healthy. 

“Our sisters and brethren, the so-called low-caste Hindus are human beings just 
like ourselves. It would be wicked an d shameful to treat them as if they were not. 
It is suicidal to give them better social recognition when they are converted to 
some non-Hindu faith than when they remain Hindus. 

“Permanent and hereditary untouchability is not only wicked and shameful, but 
it is also an absurdity. Those who believe in untouchability of this sort tacitly and 
indirectly give greater rights to various lower animals, including plague-carrying 
rats, than to human beings. Those who are holy and pure ought to be able to raise 
and purify those who are not, by their company and contact. The sun purifies 
every impure thing it shines upon, its rays and itself are not made impure thereby. 
Can noisome fogs and mists obliterate the sun ? God is the purifier of all. Nobody 
can make Him or any symbol of His impure by his approach or touch. 

“In order to improve the condition of the depressed classes educational facilities, 
both general and vocational, should be provided for them to an adequate extent. 
The Hindu Mahasabha itself ought to take action in this direction, as well as get 
pressure to be brought to bear on the Government and local bodies for them to 
take such action. Social status cannot be improved -v?thout economic improvement. 
The provision of land and the supply of raw materials for home industries are 
suggested as some of the means to be adopted in addition to vocational education. 

n I have been obliged for the sake of’ /ity to refer to some of our fellow country- 
men as the depressed classes. But the sooner the use of this expression is given 
up in the Census and other Government reports, and by us and these classes them- 
selves, the better. When under the necessity of doing so, we occasionally refer to 
the example of Japan as an oriental country which is politically free, independent and 
progressive. But we should at the same time always bear in mind that the Japanese 
have abolished untouchability, and their untouchables the henin or eto, are no longer 
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outcas's but have in actual practice the same social and political rights as others. 
The higher and privileged classes of Samurai and others have of their own accord 
aiven up their special privileges ; so that there is at present no caste feeling in 
Japan, and no Japanese need suffer from the inferiority complex. Everyone there 
can walk erect and hold his head high. 

“I have said that the sooner the expression '‘depressed classes'* falls into dis-use 
the better. Another thing to be guarded against is the exaggeration of their number. 
It is 'generally thought and said by our critics that these people number six or more 
than six crores. But it has been recently admitted officially that die number is 
somewhere near 3 crores ; possibly it is still less. I long for the day when we shall 
all be known only as Hindus, all in the enjoyment of equal social dignity. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha should give hope to the lowest of the low in the Hindu 
community, taking off the incubus of social indignities and disabilities from their 
backs. Hope deterred maketh the heart sick. It will not, therefore, do to tell them 
that their lot may improve at their next birth. Just as we, politically-minded Indians, 
want full political freedom during our own life time, so do they want social freedom 
and respectability during theirs. If they lose hope as Hindus, they will either go 
over to Islam or Christianity or die out. 

“In Hinduizing the Ab rigines regard should be had to the conservation of their 
play-instinct and their joy and zest in life, while reforming degrading customs and 
amusements, if any. 

Our Marriage Customs 

“The evil custom of ‘bride-price’ presents many persons in parts of the country 
from marrying at all and others from marrying while they are young. This leads to 
decline in the population of some castes and to other evils. Similarly, the custom 
of ‘bride-groom price' is a great evil. When our young men realize how mean, un- 
gentlemanly and dishonourable it is to demand mor.ey for marrying a girl and 
when they want to be true lovers and real gentlemen then this disgraceful system 
will disappear. 

“The introduction of inter-subcaste and inter -;-te marriages will widen the field 
of choice of brides and bridegrooms. This will be one remedy for “enforced” celibacy, 
late marriages and marriages of elderly bridegrooms with brides very much younger 
than themselves ell of which go against due continuance and propagation of 
species. 

“The amelioration of the condition of Hindu women is another object of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Hindu idealism relating to woman is unsurpassed in the 
world. But many of our customs fall so short of this idealism as to make us 
shamed. In order that our women may be what according to our ideal they 
ought to be, there should be physical culture (including the arts of self-defence) 
moral training and heart culture and intellectual culture and training in 
domestic science for all our girls and young women. In order that there may 
be ample time for the education of girls, child marriage and premature mother- 
hood should be put a stop to. I am glad that the 7 th session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya “enjoined 
upon all Hindus not to marry their girls, before the age of sixteen” which leaves 
it optional to keep them unmarried a few years longer if necessary. Child 
marriage and premature motherhood is injurious not only to the girls but also 
to their progeny and decreases the fecundity of the mothers. 

Need for Military Training 

“The encroachments on Hindu rights are many. I will not dwell on. them in 
detail. But as the Hindus along with some others have been, deprived of the 
right and duty of defending the country, I will refer to it in particular. With the 
expansion of the British Empire and *he gradual evolution of British imperialistic 
policv in India, recruitment for the sepoy army has gradually receded from 
province after province in British India with the growih of political self-conscious- 
ness there and, sepoys are now for the most part recruited firm some Indian 
States, from trans-frontier Muslim territory and from Nepal. The result is that 
the descendants of those who at one time fought valiantly against or for tn 
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British aid practically declared unfit for self-defence. British India is thoroughly 
emasculated, and as Hindus outnumber other communities, they are the greatest 
sufferers. Proportionately .there are more Muslims than Hindus in the Army. 
The division of the people into martial and unwarlike is unscientific, unhistorical 
and based on falsehood. No such classification exists in any other civilised country. 
Tbeie should be recruitment from all provinces and religious communities, as far 
as practicable. As an aid to the realization of this ideal, there should be gymnasia 
and sporting clubs all over the country. Both our girls and boys should be taught 
the arts of armed and unarmed, individual and collective self-defence. They should 
be placed above the fear of getting wounded and of bleeding. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha should give the greatest possible attention to this matter. I lay stress on this 
subject not for any aggressive purpose, but in order that we may get rid of softness 
caused by oyer-civilization and may be able to acquire the strength, courage and 
secure position which alone entitle and enable men to preach and practise ahimsa 
and maitri which constitute India’s message to the world. 

“With regard to our political interests and rights I shall say only this in brief 
that as in the past, so at present and in the future, the Hindus will not shrink from 
facing all dangers and making all the sacrifices necessary for winning freedom for all 
communitiee . In order to obtain the co-operation of the other communities, the 
Hindu community will honourably stand by as it has hitherto stood by, the Hindu- 
Muslim agreements arrived at as recorded in the Nehru Committee's reports, pro- 
vided there is no going back from those agreements on the part of others. But if 
there be such going back, and if the Mussalmans persist in opposing the Nehru 
Report as passed by the All Parties Convention at Calcutta, the Hindus on their part 
will be fully justified in going back to their original national, logical and just position 
that there is to be no reservation of seats for any community anywhere and that 
the electorates for all legislatures are to be everywhere joint and mixed. 

“There can be no greater confession of want of confidence in the capacity of the 
Moslem community than for any of them to demand any reservation of a propor- 
tionate number of seats even where they are in a majority. Such a demand practi- 
cally means that in their opinion there must be perpetual Moslem Raj in the Moslem 
majority provinces. On the other hand, our great departed leader Lala Lajpat 
Rai who was also a great national leader has declared it (< as a fact that the bulk of 
the Hindus do not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are striving after is a 
National Government founded on justice to all communities, all classes and all 
interests.'* In my judgment,” he said “the cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is 
purely mischievous and ought to be discouraged.” 

“I respectfully request all to always bear in mind some facts relating to the origin 
and continuance of political f power. The British people, nay the entire White 
people inhabiting the British Empire, are a minority ; whereas the Indian people 
even the Hindu community by itself, form the majority. Yet the British people are 
masters of the situation. They did not become masters by virtue of any pact or 
compromise. When the Moslems became master of India, that was not by the 
force of any agreement. Power is gained or lost, whether there be or be not any 
verbal or written guarantees, pacts and things of that description, though they have 
their value. 

“Peoples* fates are determined by their possession or lack of character, strength, 
ability, inellectual calibre, efficiency, firm resolve and sacrifice for the cause of the 
whole people. Let not Hindus, therefore, be under any delusion that their mere 
numerical strength will be a safeguard against loss of rights and power in the 
future, any more than it has been m the past. Let not Moslems, too, be under 
any delusion that reservation of seats for them, both where they are in minority and 
in the majority, will secure for them a perpetual lease of powers and rights any 
more than the possession of supreme political power in the past in India ana 
elsewhere has prevented their downfall. The present generation of neither Hindus 
nor Moslems have the right or the power to make any artificial, unjust and illogical 
agreements binding on their descendants. Still less can the present or any other 
generation make such agreement binding on the Power that rules the destinies of 
nations. 

“In addition to communal strifes, conflicts between labour and capital and between 
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cultivators and landholders have began to loom large on the horizon. It is necessary 
in the highest interests of the Hindu community and of all other communities that 
the points at issue between the parties should be settled by mutual consultation and 
agreement. Nay, these points should not arise at all. There are Hindus among 
labourers and peasants and their leaders and among capitalists and land-holders. I 
appeal to them all not to take to the war-path in Occidental fashion, not at least 
till the fullest trial has been given to methods of arbitration and conciliation. 

“In all climes and ages givers have beep richer than receivers. The teacher, the 
man who has to impart spiritual, moral or intellectual truth, must be superior in his 
possessions to the man who acquires knowledge for himself alone. Hence for India to 
be rich in the possession of inward treasure, her sons and daughters must be in a 
position to give. They must not be mere learners and borrowers. Let them again 
prepare themselves to take up their ancient roles. A few have already in modern times 
become world teachers. This is the way to promote our religious, moral and intellec- 
tual interests. 

“But in order to give, one must also receive. He alone can give who has life. 
Life connotes adaptation to environment, assimilation of that which is good and 
elimination of that which is injurious." 

SECOND DAY— 31st. MARCH 1929 

To-day’s sitting of the Maha Sabha commenced at 9 in the morning. Mr. W. S. 
Mukadam, Secretary of the Maha Sabha, read messages received from various 
parts of India, including those from Mr. N. C. Kelkar and Mr. M. S. Aney. Non- 
controversial resolutions passed last night in the subjects committee were taken up. 
The following are the text of the resolutions:— 

1. Tribute to LalajL 

The Maha Sabha expressed profound sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
ex-President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, a patriot and statesman, and condemned 
the assault of the police onLalajiand other Punjab leaders, as also the action 
of the Punjab Government and the Government of India in not accepting the 
popular demand for an open and independent inquiry. The resolution stated that the 
elected Indian members of the Punjab Council had forfeited the confidence of the 
people by turning down that resolution. The resolution further approved whole- 
heartedly the proposal for raising an All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Memorial to 
Lalaji in the shape of a society of life workers called the Servants of Hindu Society. 

2. Godhra Riots 

The second resolution expressed abhorrence at the murder of Mr. Purshotham 
by Moslem ruffians at Godhra and condemned the atrocious act and offered 
sympathy to the bereaved family and called upon the Hindus, particularly of 
Gujarat, to perpetuate his memory. 

S. Hindu Sangathan 

The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon every Hindu to devote himself heart and soul 
to the sacred work of Hindu Sangathan and to organise Hindu Sabhas in every 
village and town with a view to carry out the objects and resolutions of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Mahasabha expects every Provincial Hindu Sabha and all Hindu 
leaders to establish Hindu Sabhas during this year in places where they do not 
exist at present 


The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon r 11 Hindus, irrespective of whatever sects of 
Hinduism they may belong to, to give their whole-hearted support to the movement 
of Shuddhi and to offer every facilities to those willing to be converted or reconverts 
to enter the Hindu fold or for the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of tw 
caste, they may have previously belonged to. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 

5. Removal of Untouchabifity 

"This Hindu Mahasabha declares that the so-called untouchables have equal 
rights with other Hindus to study in public schools, to take water from public 
wells and other sources of drinking water, to sit with others in public meetings 
and to walk on public roads. The Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus to remove 
such restraints as may be existing anywhere at present in the way of the so-called 
untouchable Hindus exercising these rights. 

This Mahasabha declares that the so-called untouchables are fully entitled to 
have Dev Darshan and this Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus in general 
and all Hindu Sabhas in particular to arrange for the provision of the same 
facilities for Dev Darshan to them as are enjoyed at present by other Hindus. 

This Mahasabha calls upon Purohits (Priests), barbers and washermen to offer 
their services to the so-called untouchables also as they do to other Hindus. 

This Mahasabha is of opinion that every Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong, has equal social and political rights. 

This Mahasabha looks upon the practice of appointing the representatives of 
the depressed classes by nomination by the Government to the local bodies. Pro- 
vincial Councils and the Assembly as most harmful and injurious to the true interests 
of the country and the Sself-respect of those classes and considers that this practice 
will become a source of creating a great gulf in the near future between other 
Hindus and the so-called untouchable classes. In the opinion of the Mahasabha, 
the right course to compel the Government to put a stop to this practice is to set 
up and back proper candidates belonging to the so-called untouchable classes to 
the elected bodies named above for election. 

6. Physical training for Hindus 

“(a) The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to establish Akharas 
and Gymnasiums for imparting physical training, military drill and rifle practice 
to Hindu youths and for popularising and organising indigenous games with the 
object of arresting the progressive decay of the Hindu youths, and 

(b) In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha the time has arrived for the organi- 
sation of the Hindu youth movement for carrying on the work of • Hindu Sangathan 
in an organised manner so as to prepare the Hindus to take their full share in the 
struggle for Swaraj.’* 

The Maha Sabha at this stage adjourned till the evening. When the Sabha re- 
assembled at six in the evening, Dr. B. S. Moonji moved the following resolution 
regarding the Nehru Report : — 

7. Future constitution of the Government of India 
"That the Hindu Maha Sabha has consistently and all along been of the 
opinion that communalism, in no shape or form, should be introduced in the political 
administration of the country, either in the matter of representation in the Legisla- 
tures or in any of the other elective bodies or in the services. Notwithstanding this, 
however, in order to bring about an agreement between Hindus and Moslems, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha might have favourably considered the recommendation in 
respect of the Moslem demands of the Report of the Nehru Committee as amend- 
ed and adopted by the All- Parties Convention : but as Moslem opinion, as repre- 
sented in -the All-India Moslem Conference held at Delhi during the Christmas 
week, has rejected that Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha, believing, as it does, that 
communalism reiterates its original essentially nationalistic position, calls 
upon all Hindus to work for and support the constitution based on principles which 
were propounded by the last Jubbulpore Session of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and 
are restated as below in a slightly amended form to suit the present circumstances 
i. "(a) That there shall be uniformity of franchise for all communities in 
each province ; (b) that elections to all elective bodies shall be by mixed electorate ; 
(c) (hat there shall be no reservation of seats on communal considerations in any 
of the elective bodies and educational institutions ; (d) the bams of representation 
of different communities such as, voting strength or taxation, shall be uniform. 
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There shall be no communal representation in the public services, which must be 
open to all communities on the basis of merit aod competency ascertained through 
open competitive tests. Redistribution of provinces in India, if and when necessary 
shall be made on their merits in the light of principles capable of general application 
with due regard to administrative, financial, strategic and similar other considera- 
tions ; but no new province shall be created with the object of giving a majority 
therein to any particular community. 1 

2. That in the case of provinces like the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and 
the scheduled districts, steps should at once be taken to secure, with as little delay 

as possible, the benefits of a regular system of administration, financial, judicial and 

executive. 

3. That with regard to Moslem demands for the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency and for the reservation of one-third of the elected seats in the 
Central Legislatures for Moslems, the Hindu Maha Sabha resolves that in view of 
die fact that (a) the creation of new provinces primarily or solely with a view to 
increase the number of provinces in which a particular community shall be in a 
majority, is fraught with danger to the growth of sound nationalism in the country 
and will divide India into Hindu-India and Moslem-India, (b) the redistribution of 
any province without the consent and agreement of the two major communities resi- 
ding in that province is likely to increase the area of communal conflict and en- 
danger the relations between the two major communities, not only in that province 
but throughout India and (c) the separation of Sind will not only be a costly financial 
proposition, but would also arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement and deprive the people of Sind of many undeniable benefits of their 
association wich the advanced people of other parts of Bombay Presidency in their 
economic as well as political developments, Sind should not be separated from the 
Bombav Presidency. 

In view of the fact that the prime object of the Maha Sabha is to exorcise 
communalism as rapidly as possible from the public administration of the country, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha is unable to agree to the reservation of one-third of the 
elected seats in the Central Legislatures for Moslems.’* 

Dr. Moonji, commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House explained 
the political situation existing at present and stated that it was considered till now 
that Mr. Jinhah had declared in favour of separate representation for Moslems and 
rejected the Nehru Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha had to adopt this resolution. 

Bhai Paramanand seconded the resolution. 

An Amendment Carried 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai of Dera Ismail Khan moved an amendment to Clause 2 of 
the resolution relating to the N. W. F. Province which ran “The Reforms scheme 
in its entirety or otherwise will neither be workable nor beneficial in the N. W. F. 
Province owing to the peculiar conditions, geographical, financial and political, obtain- 
ing in this Province, and it /is sure to be detrimental to good government, and 
highly prejudicial to all interests. 1 

Dr, Moonji, while admitting the difficulties experienced by the N. W. F. Province 
as mentioned by t he mover of the amendment, expressed inability to accept the 
amendment 

When discussion was resumed on the amended resolution, Dr. Choitram (Sind), 
speaking on it, strongly opposed it He contended that since the Nehru Report was 
accepted in December by the All-Parties* Convention at Calcutta, representing not 
less than 56 organisations including the Hindu Maha Sabha, they should not go back 
upon their previous decision. 

Pandit Harischandra Bajpai also opposed the resolution, saying that it was im- 
possible, at the present juncture, for the Hindu Maha Sabha to withdraw the support, 
which it had, after full consideration, accorded to the Nehru Report. Further, the 
Congress had declared that if a constitution on the lines of the Nehru Report was 
not accepted by the Bureaucracy by the end of the year, it would have to declare 
complete independence. It was on die strength of Hindu support that the attitude 
was takdEup by the Congress, because most of the Mahomedaus were oppose* 
to it then. He considered it stultifying to the - nation and their great lcaaer 
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Gandhiji, who had moved the resolution in the Calcutta Congress, to pass the 
present resolution. 

Dr. Moonji replying declared that if Mr. Jinnah, at any moment, consented 
to accept the Nehru Constitution, he would also immediately be prepared to do so. 

Pandit Devaratna Sharma, on behalf of the President, put the resolution 
to the vote of the House. Almost an equal number of hands were raised for 
and against. Disorderly scenes were witnessed for a few minutes, when the 
President had «.o come to the rostrum and again take votes by a show of 
hands. The President declared the resolution carried by a majority. The 
declaration was followed by loud uproar add disorder which subsided after a 
few minutes. 


3. The Music Question 

The last resolution passed on this day related to the music question : — 

“In view of the fact that participation in the conducting of musical proces- 
sion along the King’s highways and public thoroughfares is the inherent righ' if 
every citizen generally, and oftentimes the religious right of the Hindus par- 
ticularly, and in view of the fact that this right has been recognise^ by the 
Privy Council, the highest Court of Justice in the British Empire and is the 
logical corollary of the principle of religious neutrality to which the government 
is pledged, this Mahasabha is pained at and emphatically condemns all attempts 
that are often made by the Executive authorities in several places for curtail- 
ing and circumscribing this right of the Hindus by the improper use of the 
powers given under the Criminal Procedure Code and the Police Act for 
meeting temporary exigencies of the situation. Under these circumstances, the 
Hindu Mahasabha considers it justifiable on the part of the Hindus to stand up 
boldly for their rights by all legitimate measures and calls upon the Hindus to 
insist upon their free and unmolested enjoyment of this right.*' 

THIRD DAY-lst April , 1929 

Resolutions passed on this day included those expressing feelings of brotherly 
love and sympathy to all Hindu Brahmins or Buddhists residing outside India 
and to all others who in common with Indians derive their spiritual culture 
from the great mother culture of ancient India, and emphasising the necessity 
for reviving the ancient connections between India and Siam, Cambodia, lava, 
the Hindu island of Bali and China and Japan with a view to brotherly 
co-operation, for the benefit of the whole of humanitv. 

“The Mahasabha authorised the Working Committee to do everything need- 
ful which it might think best in respect of the forthcoming elections to the 
legislatures.'* 

“The Mahasabha expressed whole-hearted sympathy with the Hindus in 
Afghanistan in their sufferings and requested the Government to provide facili- 
ties for their removal to India." 

Another resolution referred to the decisions of the Delhi and Patna, ses- 
sions regarding protection of cows, Hindu orphans and widows. The Maha- 
sabha enjoined on the Working Committee to give them full publicity. 

The Mahasabha urged the Hindus to boycott foreign cloth and adopt the use of 
Khaddar. 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and unanimously adopted : 

“In view of the fact that Moslems have been persistently agitating for huger 
end larger employment of Moslems in the public services of the country, the 
Hindu Mahasabha draws the attention of the Government to the fact that in 
the police service, particularly in many provinces even where they are in a 
minority and also in the military forces, Moslems have been recruited in large 
numbers quite out of proportion to their numerical strength or educational 
efficiency, and therefore requests the Government to take immediate steps to 
increase the recruitment of Hindus to such service." 

The Mahasabha also resolved to make changes in the. present constitution 

46 
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of the Working Committee, which is to consist of a President, a Working 
President, s Vice-Presidents, 3 Secretaries and i Treasurer and ii members. 

The resident, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, in bringing the session to a close 
thanked the Reception Committee, the delegates and others, and expressed 
mat satisfaction at the presence of a number of Gujrathi ladies. He said : 
“We must give not only passive assent, but active co-operation to make the 
resolutions passed during the session matters of actual history. It will not do 
for us to leave them printed on paper/' 

The singing of “Bande Mataram" song by Surat ladies brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 


The All-India Muslim League 

Meeting of the League Council 

Readers of the Register are aware that the All-India Muslim League in its 
Bsion in Calcutta in December last was adjourned as it could not come to 
any definite agreement on the question of the Nehru Report. There was also an 
influential section of the Moslems who seceeded from the League and held a 
separate meeting in Delhi at the same time under the style of the All Parties 
Moslem Conference. Since then several attempts were made to bridge this gulf in 
the Moslem ranks. Happily it resulted in a very representative meeting of the 
Council of the All-India Moslem League, attended by both the Jinnah section and 
the Delhi Conference section, being held in Delhi on the 3rd MARCH 1929 at the 
League's office 

An hour before the meeting, the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives held 
their own meeting at the residence of Hakim Jamal Khan,where among those present 
were Sir Mohsmed Shafi, the Ali Brothers, Moulvi Shafi Daudi, Motrtvi Mahomed 
Yakub and Nawaib Ismail Khan. This party, with the exception of Sir M. Shafi, later 
came and attended the meeting of the Council of the Le ag u e . 

Three seta of opinion prevailed. There was one section of the Delhi Moslem Con- 
ference which wanted the All-India Muslim League to adopt en Noe the Delhi 
Conference resolution and force the matter to an issue. On the other band, the 
section of the All-India Moslem League wished to defer a decision till the special 
session of the League and to watch events meanwhile. The third section, consisting 
of moderate thinkers of both sides, wished to come to a compromise and commit the 
task of drafting the compromise resolution to a representative committee. 

Mr. Jinnah occupied the chair at this day's meeting of the Council. Among othen 
— nt were the Ah Brothers, Moulvi Mohamed Yakub, Dr. Kitcblew, Nawab Ismail 
, Meolaaa Abul Kalam And, Syed Murttua, Sbah Mahomed Zubair, Mr. 
Sherwani, Mr. Fasl RahimtuBah, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Choudhury, Han Abdullah Haroon, Mr. Daood Ghaznavi, Montana Abdul Rahman, 
Syed Abdullah Mahomed Stddique, Moulvi KHayatullah and Mr. Abdul Asia 

At the outset, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that in substance there was very 
little difference between the resolution of the Delhi Muslim Conference and that of 
foe Calcutta session of the League, because, both had given up separate electorates 
on the condition that their interests would be safeguarded. While the Calcutta 
resolution enumerated what those safeguards should be, the Delhi Conference had left 
die safeguards undefined. 

Mr, Viiio Khan intervened, statug that the Delhi Muslim Conference stood 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, who was the seconder of that resolution, protested against 
this interpretation, and affirmed that separate electorates were given up on condition 
that the rights of the community were safeguarded. 
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At this stage a suggestion was made that the adjourned session of the League 
should take place before the end of this month. In this connection Amritsar, Lahore, 
Meerut and Delhi were among the places suggested as venue for holding the session. 

Ultimately the Council of the Muslim League adjourned sine die after deciding to 
hold die adjourned session of the League in Delhi on the 30th and 31st Match. 

Mr. Jinnah was authorised to negotiate with the representatives of various 
groups in the League regarding the form which the Moslem demands should take, 
and to place an agreed formula before the Leagued session. 

Meeting of Delhi Conference Supporters 

A meeting of the supporters of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, which met 
last December under the presidentship of His Highness the Aga Khan, was held on 
the previous day ».<*., the 2 nd MARCH in the evening at Hakim Jamal Khan's 
residence. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, presiding, suggested ways and means to popuhnse 
the resolution of the Delhi Conference, namely, that separate electorates could 
be given up only with the consent of Moslems and provided Moslem rights were 
safeguarded. 

At the adjourned meeting on the next day, Sir Mahomed Shaft explained that Mr. 
Jinnah had agreed to the Delhi Conference resolution as being in substance the same 
as that adopted by the Calcutta session of the League in 1927. The general view was 
that the Councils of both the Shafian League and the Jinnah League should meet on 
the eve of the next session of the League, and that in the meanwhile the constitution 
of the League should be so changed as to make it more democratic, the whole object 
being that after the reunion, there would be only one organisation to be known as the 
All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Jlnnab's Proposals for Settlement 

Accordingly on the eve of the open session of the League another largely attended 
meeting of the Council of the League was held in Delhi on the 28 th MARCH to settle 
the programme for the ensuing session. Mr. Jinnah presided. 

The following statement prepared by Mr. Jinnah was circulated among the mem* 
bers, giving a brief history of the controversy on the communal settlement since 1924* 
The statement recalled the resolutions [>assed by the League at its sessions in 1924. 
1925 and 1926. As the proposals were criticised by the Hindu leaders who insisted 
on joint electorates, certain leading Moslem members, on Mr. Jixxnah's invitation, met 
in Delhi in March, 1927, and formulated the Delhi proposals, stating the basis on 
which alone joint electorates could be agreed to by Moslems. The statement 
declared that the Delhi proposals were substantially accepted by the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Bombay in May 1927, and were later embodied in 
the resolution adopted by the Madras Congress. This response from the Congress 
led the Moslem League at its Calcutta session to adopt a resolution appointing 
a sub-committee to confer with the Congress Working Committee for the purpose 
of drafting a constitution in which the interests of Moslems would be safeguarded, 
having regard to the principles laid down by the League. The idea to draw up an 
agreed constitution led to the summoning of the All- Parties' Conference at Delhi 
on the 11 th February, 1929 ; but, though this conference ret till nth March, no 
agreement could be arrived at. The draft proposals of the conference were con- 
sidered by the Council of the League as not in conformity with tbe League's 
Calcutta resolution. Moreover, the Hindu Maba Sabha had practically rejected the 
Moslem League proposals. Thereafter, the League was not represented by any 
body, authorised in their behalf, at the All- Parties Conference, as there were funda- 
mental differences created by the Congress resiling from its position adopted hitherto. 

The All-Parties Conference in Bombay in May changed the basis of agreement 
brought about by the Madras Congress and tbe Calcutta League session. The 
All-Parties Conference meeting in Bombay struck out a new line and appointed a 
small committee, with terms of reference, to which the League was not a party. 
The Committee's report was considered by the so-called All Parties Conference 
at Lucknow at which the League was not represented, though it was one of the 
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principal parties to initiate the move by promoting the Delhi Moslem proposals. 
The Lucknow Conference resolutions were embodied in the Nehru Report The 
basic principles of the communal settlement embodied in the Nehru Report were 
contrary to those whereon Moslem opinion had hitherto expressed itself. 

The only occasion when the League gave consideration to the Nehru Report 
was when it appointed a delegation to the All- Parties Convention ; but the points 
urged by the delegation were summarily rejected. The League could not, therefore, 
proceed further with the Convention. 

The League further found that it did not stand alone in its difficulties with the 
Nehru Report. The Congress had merely sanctioned it for a year. The Hindu 
Maha Sabha would withdraw the support even if a comma were changed. The 
Sikh League had rejected the report while the Liberal Federation had at first adopted 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently adopted the Nehru Report, 
without expression of strong views one way or the other regarding Moslem proposals. 

Mr. Jinnah's statement concluded : — “Thus the original conception of bringing 
about a communal pact or national agreement was not feasible ; and the League, 
after very careful consideration decided to adjourn the session, and instructed the 
Council of the League to call the adjourned session before May. The Nehru 
Report proposals can therefore at best be treated only as counter Hindu proposals 
to Moslem proposals. And as there is no agreement reached, it is now for the 
League to take such action and adopt such course as the League may think proper 
in the best interests of the community and the country.'* 

Mr. Jinnah's Draft Resolution 

The following is the text of the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah to 
accommodate the various points of view in regard to the policy and programme 
of the Moslem League in respect of the forthcoming constitutional reforms. It is 
very comprehensive, and tries, as far as possible, to keep to the line chalked out 
by the League previously. It runs : — 

“( i ) Whereas the basic idea with which the All-Parties' Conference was 
called in being and a Convention summoned at Calcutta during Christmas Week, 1928, 
was that a scheme of reforms should be formulated and accepted and ratified by the 
foremost political organisations in the country as a National Pact ; and whereas the 
Report was adopted by the Indian National Congress only constitutionally for the one 
year ending 31st December 1929, and in the event of the British Parliament not 
accepting it within the time limit, the Congress stands committed to the policy and 
programme of complete independence by resort to civil disobedience and non-pay- 
ment of taxes : and whereas the attitude taken up by the Hindu Maha Sabha from 
the commencement through their representatives at the Convention was nothing short 
of an ultimatum, that, if a single word in the Nehru Report in respect of the communal 
settlement was changed, they would immediately withdraw their support to it ; and 
whereas the National Liberal Federation delegates at the Convention took up an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently in their open session at 
Allahabad, adopted a non-committal policy with regard to the Hindu- Moslem dif- 
ferences ; and whereas the Sikh League had already declined to agree to the Nehru 
Report ; and whereas the non- Brahmin and depressed classes are entirely opposed 
to it ; and whereas the seasonable and moderate proposals put forward by the dele- 
gates of the All India Moslem League at the Convention in modification were not 
accepted, the Moslem League is unable to accept the Nehru Report. 

“The League after anxious and careful consideration most earnestly and em- 
phatically lays down that no scheme for the future constitution of the government of 
India will be acceptable to Mussalmans of India until and unless the following basic 
principles are given effect to and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their 
rights and interests s— 

“(1) The form of the future constitution should be federal, with the residuary 
powers vested in the provinces. 

“fa ) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all provinces. 

“(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies shall be constituted 
on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of minorities in 
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every Province without reducing the majority in lany Province to a minority or even 
equality. 

“(4} In the Central Legislature, Mussalroan representation shall not be less than 
one third. 

**($) Representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of separate 
electorates as at present, provided it shall be open to any community, at any time, 
to abandon its serrate electorate in favour of joint electorate. 

“(6) Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary shall not 
in any way, affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. 
Province. 

“(7) Full religious liberty i.e^liberty of belief, worship and observance, propaganda, 
association and education, shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

M (8) No bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any legislature 
or any other elected body if three fourths of the members of any community in that 
particular body oppose such a bill, resolution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would be injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative, such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such 
cases. 

"(9) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

“(10) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. F, Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 

“(11) Provision should be made in the constitution giving Moslems an adequate 
share along with the other Indians, in all the services of the State and in local self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

“(12) The constitution should embody adequate safeguards for the protection of 
Moslem culture and for the protection and promotion of Moslem education, language, 
religion, personal laws and Moslem charitable institutions and for their due share 
in the grants-in-aid given by the State and by local self-governing bodies. 

“(13) No cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of at least one-third Moslem Ministers. 

“(14) No change shall be made in the constitution by the Central Legislature 
except with the concurrence of the States constituting the Indian Federation. 

The draft resolution also mentions an alternative to the above provision in the 
following terms : 

“That, in the present circumstances, representation of Musalmans 
in the different legislatures of the country and other elected bodies through the 
separate electorates is inevitable and further, the Government being pledged over 
and over again not to disturb this franchise so granted to the Moslem community 
since 1909 till such time as the Musalmans chose to abandon it, the Musalmans will 
not consent to joint electorates unless Sind is actually constituted into a separate 
province and reforms in fact are introduced in the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 

“Further, .it is provided that there shall be reservation of seats according to the 
Moslem population in the various provinces ; but where Musalmans are in a 
majority, they shall not contest more seats than their population warrants. 

“The question of excess representation of Musalmans over and above their 
population in Provinces where they are in a minority is to be considered hereafter." 


Difference in the Moslem Ranks 

On tht 29 tk MARCH, on the eve of the open session of the League, serious 
differences became visible in the Moslem League ranks. The Jinnah League 
Council which reassembled in the morning, spent two hours discussing whether 
,u| 30 members enrolled at the last meeting of the Council had been admitted 
legally. Those supporting the Nehru Report challenged this, and were apparently 
m lP a J° r,t y- Tb* Council rose after th.ee in the afternoon. 

s ban League members, who met under the presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir, 
■elected seven dejegates to meet the represen ta lives of the Jinnah League, 
ab0Ut an understanding. 

The Delhi Moslem Conference promoters also organised a separate meeting 
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which was attended by about 200 persons under the Presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir. 
Among those present were Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Malik Feroze 
khan Noon, Moulvi Kifayatullah, Khan Bahadur Bhutto and the Ali brothers. This 
Conference discussed the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah. The 
majority of the members were agreeable to the draft with some modifications. They 
also discussed the situation created by the attitude of Moslem leaders who supported 
the Nehru report and who formed a substantial section of the Jinnah League. The 
question whether, in the circumstances, unity between the two leagues with any 
prospect of a common decision was possible, was discussed. 

The whole day was spent by the four schools of Moslem thought in arranging 
their plans in view of the impending session of the All-India Moslem League 
on the next day. 

The Jinnah League consisted a substantial section of those who would not reject the 
Nehru Report. The Shafi League section and the Delhi Moslem Conference section 
considered that the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah substantially followed 
the lines of the Delhi Conference resolution. 

The Shafi League appointed a delegation of 10 headed by Sir Abdul Qadir, 
and included Nawab Mahomed 'Yusuf and Malik Ferozekhan Noon to meet a 
similar deputation of the Jinnah League to arrange a compromise. 

The Council of the Jinnah League refused to consider this request, as it would 
mean their recognising a rival organisation. Accordingly, the Council adjourned 
its meeting : but those present informally agreed that ten among them should meet 
the ten delegates of the other league. 

Conversations that followed among both the delegations did not lead to a 
common ui.derstanding, especially, as it was said, the Shafi section wished the princip- 
le of separate electorates to be conceded beforehand. 

The Shafi section as a body, however, kept it declaring, that, if Mr. Jinnah’s 
draft, which substantially followed the Delhi Conference resolution, was accepted 
by that League, they would join hands with the Jinnah League, but not otherwise. 

Finally, the Council of the Jinnah League appointed a committee of the following 
seven to consider Mr. Jinnah's draft resolution, and report on the next day when the 
League opened session : — Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Malik Barkat Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan 
and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew. 

This Committee was thus representative of all the four sections, namely, the 
supporters of the Nehru Report, Mr. Jinnah’s school of thought, the Shafi leaguers 
and the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives. 

Proceedings of the League — Open Session 

The adjourned twentieth session of the All-India Muslim League opened on the 
30th MARCH at the Roshan Theatre, Delhi. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the permanent Presi- 
dent, took the chair. 

The meeting was very representative. Among those present were Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Dr. Mahomed Alam, Moulana Shafi Daudi, the 
Ali Brothers, Seth Hajee Abdullah Haroon, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. T. A. K. Sher- 
wani, Dr. Kitchlew, Malik Barkat Ali, Dr* Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Anwarul Azim, 
Moulvi Syed Murtaza, Nawab Abul Hassan, Mufti Kifayatullah, the Imam of the 
Jumma Musjid, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Mahomed 
Siddique and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali, proposing Mr. Jinnah to the chair, said that under Mr. 

J innah's lead he was hopeful mat the movement for unity started on the 3rd of 
larch last, would bear fruit Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, supporting, said that they 
could not have chosen a better President 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in course of his address, said : 

“You have called upon me to take up a very grave responsibility. I say grave, 
advisedly, with its fullest meaning and implications. We have met here on an 
occasion which to my mind, really involves an issue affecting ithe life and death of 
seventy millions of Mussulmans. 
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u We have been applying our mind to the question of the future constitution 
of the Government of India for a considerable time. My statement gives you the 
history of the steps taken by the League from the 20th of March 1927 : but one or 
two important facts which I want to place bef>re you stand out First and foremost, 
remember that the Simon Commission has been commissioned to investigate 
and enquire into the constitution of the Government of India. They are 
going on with their work. While they are going on with the investigation 
and enquiry, we have got before us a very important document known 
as the Ndhru Report or the Nehru Constitution. Are you or are you not 
going to formulate your policy and programme as regards the future constitution of 
the Government of India ? If you are going to command any respect, if your decisions 
are going to carry any weight, if you wish the will of Muslim India to be registered, 
then it can only be accomplished by a united decision. Therefore, it is important 
for you to bear this in mind. 

“I want to appeal to every one to leave aside personal quarrels, and leave aside 
differences. There is no intelligent body without differences ; and the fact of these 
differences, shows that we are an intelligent people. These differences exist every- 
where ; but wisdom, statesmanship and discipline require that, while differences do 
arise we should be in a position to smoothen them and march forward with a united 
decision. That is the test of all organised, well disciplined, well-trained, experienced 
bodies whereever you go in the. world. Are you going to rise to the occasion ? 
Are you going to show to the would! that we are a body who came to one conclusion 
and one decision which we considered to be in the best incerests of our country. 
This is the task and the responsibility which rests upon your shoulders. | to-day. The 
manner in which you conduct yourself here will be die acid test of the respect and 
influence you can command 

“I do not wish to go into the question of the draft resolutions before you I want 
to make one thing <untr dlcsr. These Is an impression that die draft resolution 
which F put before tar C a unc ff of the League contains my personal ideas. That 
is not correct 1 have onfjr carried out the task entrusted to me by the Counci on the 
3rd of March to consult the vari ou s groups and schools of thought as far as possible 
and plkee before them a draft which would com mad the support of a large body of 
people. I have therefore t akes foe ideas from various persons in accordance with these 
instructions and to the best of my ability and judgment I have tried to place a draft 
which isa my o p i nio n carries with it the majority's opinions. But after all it is a draft 
only and the otewwatr decision rests with the Subjects Committee/* 

Finally Mr. Jamah said : *1 will once more impress on you that a great deal of 
water has down down the Joanna since 1927, when we s'arted the Delhi Muslim 
proposals. Events are taking place fast Things are moving. They are not going 
to wart We have therefore to consider that it is absolutely essential that united 
Moslem opinion should be recorded through the All-India Muslim League, so that 
not only those engaged in considering the question of the future constitution for 
India, but the whole world should know what our opinion is before it is too late. 
Let our dominant note be to act in the best interests of the community and 
the country. 


Position of Shafian League 

MooKana Mohamed Ali asked whether the way for unity would be paved by allow- 
ing the Shaft section of the League to become members of this League. 

Mr. Jinnah ruled that those members whose names were already on their register 
were entitled to vote. He, as President, would in fact extend to them a special 
welcome to come back aud rejoin them; but the rules of the League must be 
complied with. 

A number of persons asked whether Moulana Mahomed Ali had any application 
from members of the other sections. The Moulana said he had no applications but 
mcr *Jy wanted the League not to slam the door. 

r “III J ,nna k observed that enrolment of new members could be done by the 
Council only ; but for that purpose, the session's programme could not be held up, 
*ud they nrast proceed to elect a Subjects Committee. 
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Mr. Yamin Khan, Hajee Abdulla Haroon and others also addiessed enquiries. 
They were told that a large number of members of the Shafi section were still on the 
rolls of the All-India Moslem League, and could therefore come back and record 
their votes. The open session was then adjourned till neat day. 

Shatmtes* Meeting 

' The members ot the Shafi League met on the iuk evening at the residence of 
Mian Mahomed Shah Nawaz, and revie w ed the situation arising out of the two days* 
conversations in the League circles. It was decided to imae a statement and address 
a le ter to Mr. Jinnah, pointing out that inasmuch as he had not fulfilled the 
conditions arrived at for the amalgamation of sections of the League the Shsfian 
section was unable to join his League. 

The Shafi section having declined to join the All-India Muslim League dm 
question arose as to whether the latter would itself be able to frame a rr iohniini 
which would carry with it the support of the majority in the League. The 
ot the Subjects Committee held on the 30th March in the night and on the west 
morning promised no such prospect. 


On the 3 Ut morning the Jinnah League itself split into two. One section led by 
Monlvi Mahomed Yaknb and the Ali Brothers walked out in protest and held a con- 
ference with the other leaders of the Delhi Conference section at Hakim Jamal Khan's 
bouse. Thus while the Shafi section insisted on the Delhi Conference resolution being 
mainly adopted, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers group insisted that any 
resolution that the League would pass should generally follow the line of Mr. Jinnah’s 
draft 

The majority in the Subjects Committee consisted of those who opposed 
the Delhi Conference partisans' view. But, there was a difference of 
opinion as to what should be done. Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, for 
Instance, moved that the League should adopt a resolution practically on 
the lines of the Calcutta proposals made to the All-Parties Convention, 
but without making any specific reference to the Nehru Report This proposal was, 
however, not acceptable to the majority led by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. 
T. A. K. Sherwam, who wished to take a verdict on the Nehru Report and to adopt 
it with such amendments as were put forward at the Convention. While this deadlock 
was on, Mr. Jinnah went to Hakim Jamal Khan's house to persuade Maulvi Mahomed 
Yakub and the Ali Brothers to return to the L- ague, and arrange a compromise. 
The latter wanted an assurance that Mr. Jinnah's draft resolution would be adopted 
substantially. Mr. Jinnah returned to his League, but found no chance for 
compromise. 

The Subjects Committee next discussed a letter received from Sir Mahomed Shafi 
which emphasised that unity was not possible unless the principles underlying the 
Delhi Conference resolution were accepted. Some members made angry remarks 
against the support of the latter. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was a Nationalist, but he must say that there were three 
sections among Muslims, one desiring the adoption of the Nehru Report, the second 
standing for the rejection of the Nehru Report and the third standing for a 
compromise. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali reiterated that the Shafi group should be taken in. 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani (Swarajist) rem&iked that they should not give any quarter 
to “rebels’*. 

Maulana Shaukat Aii observed that Mr. Sherwani's party was working for the 
acceptance of the Nehru Report on the League platform. 

“Walk-oitt" by Delhi Conference Section. 

Later Maulana Shaukat Ali and a few others belonging to the Delhi Conference 
section walked out as a protest against Mr. Sherwani's remark, and held a meeting 
at Hakim Jamal Khan's house, where they discussed Mr. Jinnah’s draft resolution. 
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The Mowing is the text of the resolution passed in the Subjects Committee by a 

VBm ^wLerm* complete boycott of the Simon Commission by the Moslem League 
ns weO as by all other political organisations in the country necessitated die formal* 
ation of an ag re ed constitution by the people of India for India ; 

“Whereas die basic idea with which the All-Parties' Confer e n c e and the Conven- 
tion woe summonrd at Lucknow and Calcutta, respectively, was that a constitution 
should be formulated, accepted and ratified by the foremost political organisations 
in die country as a national pact : 

"And whereas the decisions of the All- Parties’ Convention of Calcutta embody 
in principle the majority of the demands of the Mussalmans contained in the Delhi 
proposals and die resolutions of the Calcutta League of 1927, and thus pave the way 
for political rappraachment of various communities of India ; 

“This meeting of the All-India Moslem League accepts the decisions of the All- 
Parties* Convention held at Calcutta in 1928 as the common national demand of 
India as against the British Government and in regard to Settlement of inter- 
communal differences ; and it records its approval of the principles underlying the 
decisions of the said Convention subject to tne following modifications : 

M (i) that one-third of the elected representatives of both the Houses of the 
Central Legislature should be Mussalmans ; 

“(2) that in the Punjab and the Bengal in the event of adult suffrage not being 
established, the voting ratio of the Mussalmans should be in accordance with the 
population in the province ; 

“(3) section 13 (2) of the Nehru Report should read as follows : — “That in case 
of war or rebellion alone the Central Government and Parliament shall have powers 
necessary to suspend or annul the acts, executive or legislative, of Provincial 
Governments : 

‘*(4) that the divisions of subjects in schedules 1 and 2 of the Nehru Report 
should be revised so as to make the provinces as fully autonomous as possible : 

“(5) that Mahomedan Law, as at present recognised by the Indian Courts, shall 
not be amended or interfered with by means of any legislation in the Central or 
Provincial Legislatures except by a majority of the Mussalman members of these 
legislatures.*' 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Abdur Rahman Ghazi and was amended by 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, whose amendment is incorporated in the above restitution as proviso 
No. 4. 


Pandemonium In Open Searion 

After the resolution had been passed and amendments moved by Mr. Siddia 
were declared rejected, the Subjects Committee decided to bold the open session or 
the League. A number of people among the delegates and visitors were shouting that 
fhe open session should begin. Mr. Jinnah had not however arrived, and Mr. Yusuf 
Imam accordingly proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Mahomed Atom 
do take the chaur. 

This was the signal for rowdyism. The audience rose almost to a man, and a 
number of them waved their hands or sticks and shouted that they did not want Dr. 
Atom as President This brought in about half a docen policemen, who had 
been watching the events and anticipated trouble. 

The audience, consisting of a hundred persons, was moving towards the platform. 
There was a regular pandemonium. Dr. Alam, however, called upon Mr. Abdul 
Rahman Ghasi to move his main resolution, which he did amidst noise, without a 
speech. Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, seconded it without a speech, and soon Dr. Atom was 
heard declaring it passed and dissolving the session. But all the time the pande- 
monium was on and the audience were protesting against the proceedings. 

Just at this moment when feelings were running high, Mr. Jinnah,. who had 
to Hakim Jamal Khan’s house returned, and was greeted with cheers by the 
•ndtoace. Mr. Jinnah took the chair, and immediately thereafter, there was pindrop 
tt^aca, when he declared tint as President, he adjourned the session till such 
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data as fh a Council of the League would decide to call it That trouble was averted, 
and various people dispersed. 

Mr. Jinnah returned to Hakim Jamal Khan's house, where he continued his 
talks with Mauhri Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers* party while Dr. Alam 
and MatrUna Abul Kalam Asad's party proceeded to Dr. Ansari's noose. 

The Muslim League thus was adjourned again, and instead of improving the 
position worsened the differences in the ranks of the League. 

Next morning, the Ut April, a meeting of the All-India Moslem League was held 
with Mr. Jinnah in the chair. The members of the All-Parties* Moslem Conference 
who had walked out from the Subjects Committee of the League yesterday were 
present, as well as the pro-Nehru group. 

At the outset, an objection was raised that the meeting of the Council 
was invalid under the constitution. It was pointed out that the last meeting of 
the Council had been adjourned sine die while a fresh meeting could only 
be called by the Secretory. Although Mr. Jinnah, the President of the League, 
had intimated to the Secretary last evening to inform the members of the meeting 
no regular notice was given. It was further stated, on behalf of the League's office, 
that they were, not able to inform all the members, not even those who were present 
at the headquarters. That being so, Mr. Jinnah held that the objection was in 
order, and adjourned the meeting without transacting any business. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Asad's Statement 


In an interview to the Free Press of India, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, tracing 
the history of the negotiations between the different sections of the Moslem League 
and their ultimate breakdown, said : — 

“The day previous to the meeting of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
on trd March, Mr. Jinnah and I met, when he told me that the resolution passed 
by the Muslim All-Parties' Conference held at Delhi was substantially the same 
as the resolution adopted by the All- India Muslim Leagues* Calcutta session of 
I9*7» *°d that the main feature of both the resolutions was that joint electorates 
would be acceptable to the Muslims on the fulfilment of certain conditions. He 
also informed me that he had met and discussed the matter with Sir M. Shaft, who 
also held the same opinion on the question, and that Sir M. Shaft was prepared to 
join the League along with his party. Mr. Jinnah was so confident on this point 
that he declared that if the modifications in the Nehru report suggested by the 
delegation of the League held at the Calcutta Convention were accepted, he would 
get the signature of Sir Mahomed Shaft and his party to the settlement. Mr. 
Jinnah's object, in expressing this view, was that such an atmosphere existed among 
the Muslims that if myself and my co-workers helped him, he would be able to secure 
united decision by the League. 

“I did not agree with Mr. Jinnah's view that there was no substantial difference 
between the resolutions of the Delhi All-Parties' Conference and the Calcutta 1927 
session of the League nor did I share his confident feeling that such an atmosphere 
existed. I frankly expressed my view to Mr. Jinnah ; but at the same time, I 
assured Mr. Jinnah that, so far as my co-workers and myself were concerned, we 
would do everything in our power to help him in bringing about unity in the Council, 
if the League met at Delhi on 3rd March. 

M At that meeting, Mr. Jinnah expressed the views to which I have referred and 
we gave him full assurance regarding our readiness to help him in the work of bring- 
ing about unity in the ranks of the League. 

“The Punjab members invited the session to Amritsar ; Mr. Jinnah suggested that 
it should be held at Delhi. I successfully persuaded my Punja b friends to withdraw 
their invitation and agree to the session being held at Delhi. 

“When the Council met at Delhi on March 28, the first enquiry the members 
made was regarding the steps token by the Shafi Party to help in bringing about 
a reunion. The members were informed that a deputation from the Shafi League 
would meet the Council at 3 o'clock the same day. At 3 o’clock the same day the 

* deputation consisting among others, of Sir Abdul 
Qondbr^Sir M. Iqbal, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf and Malik Feme Khan Noon bad 
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arrived there and were waiting in another room in the office The President request- 
ed the Secretary to invite them to the Council meeting : but the deputation refused 
and said that they had come to consult Mr. Jinnah alone. 

“Mr. Jinnah thereupon went to meet them, and returned an hour later, and 
announced that the deputation agreed to discuss matters only if the Council a g reed 
to adjourn itsmeeting and hold a talk with them informally. The President adjourn- 
ed the Council meeting and requested the Secretary to invite the deputation. As 
the Secretary did not return for some time, the President himself went ; and return- 
ing he informed the House thst the deputation would negotiate if the Council would 
elect to representatives for the purpose. Mr. Fazal Ibrahim proposed that to repre- 
sentatives be elected. The members of the Council naturally received the proposal 
with resentment and were not prepared to take any action that would be tantamount 
to recognising the Shaft League. Mr. Mahomed Ali agreed that the All-India 
Muslim League could not recognise the Shaft League; but urged, that the meeting 
being only an informal one, there was nothing wrong In selecting a few representa- 
tives to meet the deputation. But the members of the Council were not prepared 
to accept even this view. Dr. Alam and others strongly objected. Mr. Sbaukat Ali 
appealed to the members to allow representatives to be elected informally. He 
said that if as a result of the meeting of the representatives with the deputation unity 
was not secured they would not be blamed, but the Shaft Party would not be able 
to face the public. Thereupon, opposition was withdrawn, and the House agreed to 
informal election of representatives and it was left to Mr. Jinnah to choose them. 

The representatives then met the delegation. After some discussion, the 
delegation clearly stated that they had no knowledge of the facts mentioned by Mr. 
Jinnah regarding his interview with Sir M. Shaft, and that all that they were given 
to understand was that the AU-India Muslim League was prepared to accept the 
resolution of the Delhi Conference and that they would not have come there to meet 
the Council, if they had known that the League would not do so, and that finally 
no rapproachment could be secured between them and the All-India Muslim 
League until the latter insisted on the retention of separate electorates. 

“In these circumstances, it was clear that there could be no possibility of agree- 
ment between the Shaft League and the All-India Muslim League ; and the negotia- 
tions broke down. Soon after, the Ali Brothers had a discussion with the delegation 
and sought to persuade them to rejoin the League but without success.*' 

“The Council meeting was then resumed, and a Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the three sections of the League, was appointed to draft an agreed 
resolution regarding the Nehru Constitution. In the Subjects Committee meeting 
I made it quite clear that I personally did not consider modifications in the Nehru 
Constitution necessary. But, realising that a large section of the members of the 
League considered modifications to be essential for safeguarding the rights and 
interests of the community, I and my co-workers were prepared not to come in the 
way of a united and agreed resolution being passed by the League. 

“Mr.'Jinnah and Mr. Mahomed Ali said that they could not agree to any resolu- 
tion which in expressing Muslim demands, did not reject the Nehru Constitution. 
We considered our position. Though naturally we could not go to this length, we 
were prepared to agree to any draft that was acceptable to the largest majority. On 
this basis, Mr. Ghazi Abdur Rahman’s resolution was framed and accepted by us, 
carried in the Subjects Committee ly 84 to 7 votes. Meanwhile all possible 
efforts were made by those representing the Shaft League and the Delhi Conference 
to obstruct the work of the Subjects Committee. These dilatory tactics were adopted 
because they realised the overwhelming force in the League supporting the Nehru 
Constitution. They sought every means to add to their own numbers without 
success. On the morning of the 30th March, I was informed by several reliable 
citizens of Delhi that attempts would be made to break up the session of the League 
and that for this purpose a large number of visitors* tickets were sold to secure 
admission of rowdies in the League meeting. Thus, on the 31st March, when the 
session of the League commenced, a large number of visitors entered and created 
* ce 5 ®J w bich have been fully described by Dr. Alam in his statement 

From all that I have said it would be clear to every impartial mind that we did 
all we could to make it easy for the members of the Shaft Party and of the Delhi 
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Coafttfce to join the League. If an agreement could not be brought about the 
responsibility mold be laid at their door, and not at the door of thoee who were 
prepared to welcome them. One thing clearly emeipes from the ssssion of die 
League, namely* that there ie an overwhelming majority in it in favour of die Nehru 
Conetitutioa end that opponents who have no argument to prevail against die 
majority, tried to resort to these deplorable tactics in order to gain their object*' 

The necretaiy of the Muslim League issued an official report of the 
open session of the League and the meeting of the Subjects Committee that 
began on aSth March and ultimately broke up in confusion on 31st March. 

The Secretary says that the members who walked out of the Subjects 
Committee meeting on the 31st March were about ten in number, including 
the Ali Brothers, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Shafi Daudi, Nawab Mahomed Ismau 
Khan. Describing the rowdyism in the open session on 31st March, the Secre- 
tary said : 

“While the Subjects Committee meeting wrs going on, a report 
was received by the Secretary that a number of visitors were trying to force 
entrance through the main gate, and were handling the volunteers roughly. 
After some difficulty, they were persuaded by the Secretary to wait for some 
minutes until the Subjects Committee finished. The visitors were admitted to 
the hall, on the understanding that they should not disturb the meeting, 
and those members of the Subjects Committee who were not sitting on the 
dais were requested to take their seats there. The meeting of the Subjects Committee 
concluded at 5 P. M. as the time announced for the commencement of the 
session of the League was 4-30 p. m. As the President did not arrive in time 
Mr. Yusuf Imam proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Alam should 
preside over the session. The proposal was not put to vote. 

“As soon as Dr. Alam took the chair, an uproar was created by a party 
of thirty who had come determined to break up the meeting. In spite of 
the uproar Dr. Alam asked Mr. Ghazi to move his resolution. Mr. Ghazi did so 
without making any speech. In view of the rowdyism and noise created 
by those who did not want the work of the League to be carried on, Dr. 
Alam declared that he would allow two minutes for the amendments to be 
moved. Mr. Sadiq who wanted to move the amendment could not do so on 
account of the uproar, although he remained standing. As order was not 
restored, Dr. Alam put the resolution to vote and declared it carried and 
intimated that the meeting had been dissolved, which words might have been 
heard only by a few people on account of the uproar. 

“There were three more resolutions to be dealt with which were passed 
by the Subjects Committee, and were on the list of business. The uproar 
continued; and soon after Mr. Jinnah arrived and enquired whether the Subjects 
Committee had completed the woik, and what the reason for uproar was. 
The Secretary and some other members informed Mr. Jinnah that some rowdies were 
bent upon disturbing and when the Subjects Committee was over the session of the 
League commenced with Dr. Alam as Chairman and Mr. Ghazi's resolu- 
tion was moved, seconded and declared carried by the Chairman. Mr. Jinnah 
was also informed that this was done in a hurry owing to disturbance. The 
Secretary also informed Mr. Jinnah that he himself was not satisfied with the 
manner in which the resolution was declared as passed. Thereupon, Mr. 
Jinnah addressed the meeting and adjourned the conferecce sine die and 
declared that the Council of the League would meet to discuss the situation. 

“The office of the League received information from several sources two 
days previous to the League's meeting that arrangements were made by 
certain interested parties to hire rowdies and get them admitted to the meet- 
ing ns visitors with a view to create disturbance and break up the meeting. 
On the morning of die second day of the session, a poster declaring that 
“slaves of the Hindus'* had obtained control of the League* had been broad- 
casted throughout the csty. One of these posters was seen being carried by one 
of two of die rowdies who had created the disturbance in the session.*' 
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Maulvi Mahomed Yakub, dm All Brothers, Nmb Isanti Khan, Mr. Faromri, 
Mr. Faal Rahimtnllah, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Mold Kifcyatallah, Hajt Abdulfab 
Haroon, Maulvi Mahomed Shafee Daudi and 58 other* imued the following 
statement to the Press 

“We hare noted with great pain that those who desired to make it out that 
the Nehru Report and constitution constituted the agreed demand of India, 
acceptable among others, to that my large and important minority in India, 
die Moslem community, were using ever* means m their power to capture some 
Moslem organisation or other for the time being and dechre that* a resolution 
of it, passed through a snatched division, was the deliberate and considered 
verdict of the Mussulmans of India. In these circumstances, many of us although 
very old members of the All-India Moslem League, had purposely refrained from 
taking any part in the deliberations of the League, in its sessions held at Calcutta. 
We fearea that in the atmosphere then prevailing at Calcutta, our participation 
might make the task of Mr. Jinnah in bringing the henchmen of the Nehru 
Committee among the raostems to reason, which was already difficult, still more so, 
and that the cleavage between them and the great bulk of the Mussulman com- 
munity might grow deeper and wider. 

“The resolution, which was passed by the Calcutta sessions of the League 
attacking our motives in holding the All-Moslem Parties' Conference for the purpose 
of bringing about maximum agreement among all sections of Mussalmans, made 
matters worse. We decided not to have anything to do with that section of the 
League. In February last, however, when Mr. Jinnah arrived in Delhi for the 
session of the Legislative Assembly, he expressed a strong desire to bring about 
union between the two sections. 

“Meanwhile Sir M. Shaft also happened to come to Delhi ; and taking advantage 
of his presence, an interview was arranged between him and Mr. Jinnah, after 
which both expressed themselves as satisfied with the views of each other and 
the prospect of unity appeared exceedingly hopeful. 

“Following this interview, Mr. Jinnah called a meeting of the Council of his 
League on yd March. We readily responded to his invitation, and attended the 
meeting. At this meeting, Mr. Jinnah made a strong and fervent appeal for 
unity, which was supported with equal enthusiasm by all of us. It was then resolved 
to call the adjourned session of the All-India Moslem League at Delhi on the 30th 
and 31st of Much. At the same time, Sir M. Shaft, after holding a meeting of his 
council at Lahore, issued a circular letter inviting the members of bis section of 
the League to Delhi on the same dates. It was expected that a joint session of both 
sections of the League will be held in an atmosphere of amity and goodwill. 

“But when the Council of the Moslem League presided over by Mr. Jinnah was 
held on the 29th, we were grieved to find that a very different and antagonistic 
spirit prevailed among the section Of the members whose support for the Nebru 
Report was well-known. They not only treated the members of the Shaft League 
^fho had come all die way from Lahore with scant courtesy ; but taking advantage 
of the packed Council which they had managed to elect at the last Calcutta session 
of the League, they ajwtfea determined to negative all the proposals which 
were forwarded from our ride with a view to help the cause of unity. It was evident 
that the supporters of the Nebru Report had worked themselves up into a frame 
of mind in which a reasonable compromise and conciliation had no place. They 
showed a callous disregard of the consequences that their attitude may lead to. 
They openly avowed mat they were determined to carry things in their own fashion. 
They nought into use language which reflected no credit either on themselves or 
on the organisation in the name of which they purported to act. Taking all" these 
factors into consideration, we thought it desirable to withdraw and let them do 
things as they pleased, halving it to public opinion to finally arbitrate between us. 
In foct the situation fell us no other alternative." 
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m— > fcyi lad Swtai Vi wrlrissiii oaetanAe field towards the 
sgfeo May. This renaissance tf w%hs rejected on her Jhattun, 
idii— fljihy f d in in srfinrt nf lifr and Hhi«s and lotsahuns together united 
to preach this gospel of brochediooi. ItwasSwmi Vnekioada who gave a new 
earn la the history of Bengal as he had repeatedly said that Baa«kknf eras his 
miisrra H fife. 

M la the wk man-malting, Swami Vivekananda did not eoofiae his at testion to 
any particular sect hat embraced the Society as a whole. His fiery words— 'Let a 
new India emerge through the plough of the cultivators, through the baskets of the 
fishermen, cobblers, and medxars, through the workshop and from the hots and 
bazaars*— are still ringing in every Bengalee home. This Socialism did not derive 
its birth from the books of Karl Marx. It has its origin in the thought and culture 
of India. The gospel of democracy that was preached by Swami Vivekananda has 
manifested itself fully in the writings and achievements of Deshabandhu Das who 
said that Narayan lives amjngst those who tills the land and prepares our bread by 
the sweat of their brow, those who in the midst of grinding poverty have kept the 
torch of our civilisation, culture and religion burning. 

“The first step towards nation-building is the creation of true men and the second 
step is organisation. Vivekananda and others tried to make men while Desha- 
bandhu tried to create political organisation and he created such an organisation 
that extorted the admiration even of the Britishers. 

“Njw-a-days, new thoughts of Socialism are travelling to India from the west 
and it is revolutionising the thoughts of many, but ideas of Socialism are not a novelty 
in this country. We regard them as such because we have lost the thread of our 
own history. It is not proper to take any school of thought as unmistakable and 
absolute truth. We must not forget that the Russians, the main disciples of Karl 
Marx have not blindly followed his ideas and finding it difficult to apply his theories 
they have adopted a new economic policy consistent with possession of private 
property and ownership of business factories. It would be therefore folly to rely 
for enlightenment of thoughts on Russia. We shall build our own society and 
politics according to our own ideals and according to our needs. This should be 
the object and atm of every Indian. 

“We have now arrived at the third stage of the political struggle that was begun 
in the 20th century. The first stage was the Swadeshi era, the second was the 
period of revolutionaries and the third is the stage of non-co-operation and socialism. 
Many might think that our efforts in the fight for Swaraj have gone in vain, but no 
useful attempt has ever failed. As a result of the last 25 years* agitation we have 
regained our self-respect and self-confidence. The country is gradually being orga- 
nised, and there is no power on earth that can deprive us of our birth right. 
The problem is how soon we shall achieve that. 

“How shall we be able to free our country without recourse to armed revolution f 
Such a question is on many lips. My reply is that it is only our co-operation that 
enable a handful of Englishman to rule our county. When our mass movement will 
be more powerful and countrywide the desire for co-operation die a natural death and 
our policy of non-co-operation will be really successful. The only weapon that we 
can use to achieve this is propaganda. It was through this propaganda that the 
English were successful at the last war. It is propaganda that make the Bolsheviks 
so powerful* This is so in the case of China. 

. “Propaganda is the secret weapon of the British. The Bolsheviks have mastered 
it ; that is why the British are mortally afraid of them. 

“Referring to boycott of foreign cloth Mr. Bose said that inspite of all their strength 
the British had to depend on Indians for their daily food. If Indians can without 
any break of peace could bring the boycott movement to a successful issue and non- 
co-operate with the Government, then a situation might occur when the British would 
h *2LS° other way but to yield. 

v r?® year is the year of our preparation. If we work in right earnest we 

•nail be able to resort to civil disobedience and no-tax campaign next year. There 
is no doubt that in the Lahore Congress the resolution for Complete Independence as 
the goal of India will be adopted. From January next we shall have to start an 
intensive agitation in the country and shoula necessity arises we shall give up our 
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After referring to the fiuhne of dyarchy Si. Bose said : “The British Parliament 
has seat seven Britishers totally ignorant of Indian conditions to determine the 
fame con solation of India. The Commission have toured round the country under 
ample police guards and made enquiries according to their own lights. 
The people of the country have thought it beneath their dignity to co-operate with 
such a Commission and by this non-co-operation with the Commission the Indians 
have incurred the displeasure of the Britishers. Under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi the people of this country have started the campaign of boycott of foreign 
goods. The incident connected with the first bonfire in Calcutta must be fresh in the 
minds of all. That incident has manifested the grim determination of the people 
and has also tiiown how insurmountable difficulties will be placed in our way. We 
have got to overcome those difficulties. 

“During the last few days a new cloud has made its appearance on the political 
horizon oflndia. Arrests have begun in this country as a result of terror of 
Communist agitation in Russia. Similir incidents have occurred so many times 
during the last ao years that there is nothing new in it. The simple fact that if 
the people of the country are contended and if the administration of the country 
is entrusted to their hands, all difficulties and discontent will vanish, is beyond the 
pale of intelligence of the power proud bureaucracy. It is because of this that 
they are launching repression to kill discontentment but this attempt is only 
increasing discontent Nobody should think that this is the end of the repressive 
era. We should be prepared for such calamities every moment. For, until 
we achieve Swaraj, waves of such repression will one after another rage upon 
the country. 

“We have now got to consider our duty with regard to these arrests. It teaches 
us three lessons : 

“(i) Until the Labour movement is able to gather strength possibilities of 
repression will remain. It is therefore necessary to establish unity between the 
different labour organisations. 

“(2) The Labour Commission ought to he boycotted. I cannot understand 
why the the All-India Trade Union Congress ha j not yet declared a boycott of the 
Whitley Commission. Boycott of the Simon Commission on the one hand and 
co-operation with the Whitley Commission on the other will be inconsistent. Not 
to speak of higher considerations, the Whitley Commission should be boycotted as a 
protest against the arrests of labour leaders. Many among the arrested leaders are for 
the boycott of the Commission. Therefore the best way to show sympathy with them 
will be to boycott the Whitley Commission. 

“{3) There ought to be closer co-operation between the Labour movement and 
the Congress. Attempts should be made to avoid bitterness and introduce mutual 
help. The history of China and Ireland shows that freedom movement in those 
countries could not have achieved success without the co-operation of Labour parties. 
Unless the huge power of Indian Labour is organised we won’t . be able to gain poli- 
tical or wnnnmig freedom". 

Concluding Si. Bose appealed for strengthening Congress organisation and detailed 
the programme tor the next 10 months during which they will have to make prepa- 
parations for the next year's struggle. He then detailed the programme as follows 

Ci) Construction of DesbaadEi Memorial Building. 

(a) Curtailment of jute cultivation. 
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Boycott of Simoo Coounistion and its co-operators . 

Boycott of foreign doth and use of Khadi. 

Boycott of foreign goods. 

Establishment of national museum. 

Seeking elect i on to local Boards, District Boards, and Bengal Council. 
bj Conduct of cases against national workers. 

^ Campaign for p ro h ibition 

3 Rem o v a l of n im a rb a hfl ity, nptift of womenfolk and other social work. 
Mmssflool grievances. d h ' 

] Help to Lafamrmwaieiit and (14) pspgiada^tfik. 

*0 carry oat the above programme Sj. Base appealed for 5 lakhs of 
two lakhs of rupees and 1000 workers in e v er y district 


Bengal will not foil to respond to the cal! of the 2 

Resolution* 


ins she had done in the post 


that 


The conference passed the following resolutions on the^oth 


foiicy of 


jut The first 

four resolutions expressed condolence at the deaths of tola Lay * 
congress workers of Bengal, and feliciations at the incarceration of 1 2 c 
ers of Bengal, Mr. Sambamurti of Madras and Mr. Bakshi, Editor of 4 ® 

5 . Boycott of Labour Commission.— u Thi% conference calls — 
this country, specially the “labourers”, to boycott the “Labour 
was recently appointed by the British Government and which 
considers as detrimental to the interests of labourers.” 

6 . Repression Condemned . — “This conference strongly 
re pres s ion launched by the bureaucracy in the indiscriminate 
arrest of prominent leaders and workers in the case of labour and tbe 
treatment meted out to them in prisons. 

7 . Boycott of British Goods .— “( a ) This conference earnestly re^ 

people of the country to boycott British goods and specially all kinds of forego doth, 
in order to help the early establishment of Swarai in India and calls upon ^ — 
to carry on a vigorous propaganda in that behalf ( b ) This conference esn 
requests the people of the country to use swadeshi goods even at great sacrifice. 

ft Bonfires . — “In view of the fact that the bureaucracy has been trying to stop 
bonfires in order to check the movement for the boycott of foreign clothes and that 
in that connection there was oppression by the police on the crowd at Simdhananda 
Park on the 4th March last and that Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Kiren Sankar Roy and 
other workers were convicted and sentenced, this conference requests the people 
to give a suitable reply to these by organising bonfires as for as possible in all 
towns and villages. 

9 . Programme of War . — “This conference earnestly calls upon tbe people of 
the country to give an early effect to the programme of woik laid down for the 
current year by the last Indian National Congress and its Working Committee 
for achieving swaraj and also the appeal made in accordance with the said programme 
by the President, B. P. C. C., for the collection of two lacs of rupees in Bengal and 
enrollment of at least one thousand volunteers in every district and 5 lacs of members 
of the Congress in Bengal.” 

10 , Volunteer*.— -“This conference puts on record its appreciation of the ideal 
and organisation of the volunteers' corps formed on a new plan in Calcutta on the 
occasion of the last session of the Indian National Congress and hopes that a 
permanent volunteer corps will be organised in Bengal on that plan and ideal 
for carrying on the work of the Congress.” 

. 1 L Juts Propaganda.—' “This conference fully ‘approves of the propaganda that 
w Demo carried on by the B. P. C. C. for reducing the cultivation of jute, in view 
foct that the cultivators and merchants of the country are repeatedly suffering 
|jw®s for the last a or 3 years as there has been more production of jute than the 
demand for it 

ml * ?\ Lo bo * r Mopemnt .—' “This conference resolve* that the Congress organisations 
would help the labour movement in all possible ways in as much as the bureaucracy 

4 * 
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has been trying to crush the growing labour movement in the land by putting their 
prominent leaders under restraint. 

19. Local Bodies Election.—' ‘‘This conference resolves that the persons who are 
nominated by the Congress as its candidates for election to the Corporation, Muni- 
cipalities ana Dt. Boards and other institutions should try in those organisations to 
better the health and residents of its labourers and also for the introduction of 
compulsory free education for them and other beneficial measures. 

24. Peasant Movement.— i) This conference is of opinion that Swaraj has no 
meaning unless the labourers anl peasants in India are made free from 
bondage ; therefore it resolves that the Congress should adopt the following as its 
programme to guide the masses to the path of self-realisation and freedom : 

“(a) To form all over the country organisations of those peasants who till the 
soil with their own hands, (b) To form organisations of all labourers engaged in 
manual labour and work of conveyance according to their trade or calling, 
(c) To form organisation of labourers of middle classes, such as clerks and teachers, 
according to their vocation, (d) To form organisations of the labourers of the 
lower middle classes like the poor artists, shop keepers, hawkers and tailors according 
to their calling. 

fii) This conference requests the A. I. C. C. and the B. P. C. C. to devise ways 
for establishing closer relations between the Congress and the peasants' and 
labourers' organisations. 

25.. Co-Operative Societies. — “Resolved that co-operative societies for giving loan, 
effecting purchases, granting agricultural loan for producers be established on 
national lines under the guidance of the B. P. C. C. for freeing the masses, who are 
exploited, oppressed and impoverished, from the clutches of the capitalists and 
money-lenders. 

16. Youth Movement.— u This conference fully welcomes the recent awakening 
among the youths and also the movement among the students, youths, and ladies of 
the land and* requests all Congress workers and organisations to help them in all 
possible ways. 

27. Jog Seoul Movement .—' “Whereas the anti- national Boy Scout movement 
with the hup and* guidance of the Government is spreading and has become popular 
aow-ardays all over Bengal specially, in H. E. schools- and other organisations tor 
youths and as a. result a slave mentality is growing unconsciously among the hnpres- 
sfonabie and mutative youths which is so detrimental to the sense of nationality, 
this conference requests the B. P. CC to see that this movement does not any 
further spread and to heflp the focmatioa e£ the character of the youths by starting 
at an ensqr date all over the country a great movement for imparting: to them a 
regular and disciplined training in drill and organising national exercises for their 
physical and mental development. 

18. Women Movement.—" Whereas the assistance of the ladies is essential for 
national awakening and all kinds of national prosperity, this conference requests 
all Congress members to ma^e sincere efforts for enrolling a large number of 
women as members and workers in every District Congress Committees. 

2ft— "This conference requests the B. P. C. C. to amend its rules ia such a way 
as will provide that the name of a member will be struck off the list of the members 
of the &. P. G. C, if he does not pay his subscription as such within 3 months from 
the date of snch election. 

20. — “With a view to launch a campaign of civil disobedience in Bengal, thi s con- 
ference requests die B. P. C. C. to hole! an enquiry as to what districts are fit for it 
and if so, on what local grievances and also having selected the most suitable district 
for that to begin such comprehensive work there as will make it fit for civil dis- 
disobedience in all respects at an early date. 

21. — u UntamckahUitp. Whereas the formation of a solid Indian nation is an im- 
possibility without removing unttxschability root and branch and whereas the mani- 
fold divisions and distinctions m the Hindu society have made this untouchabQity 
very glaring and baneful, this co nfer ence is of opinion that every Hindu should 
try to remove at an early date caste distinctions m Hindu society— which ate an 
obstacle in die formation of a nationality.” 



The U. P. Provincial Conference 

The U. P. Provincial Political Conference opened its sessions at Famik habad on 
the 30TH MARCH 1929 in the afternoon in a specially constructed pandal crowded 
with delegates and visitors who were all clad in Khadi. After national songs Pandit 
Mulchand Dube, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

Presidential Address. 

Babu Ganesh Shankar VIDYARTHI then delivered his presidential address 
in chaste and elegant Hindustani. In course of his speech, he referred to the 
position created by the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress which has laid down 
that if Dominion Status was not granted by the end of this year, they would 
stand for independence and would revive the programme of non-co-operation, 
if necessary, to enforce their demand. So far as he was concerned, he could 
not conceive how the British Government could never agree to fell Dominion 
Status for India. But in any case, the question would be an academic one, for soon 
by the virtue of the Calcutta decision shall all stand for independence 

He then referred to the constructive programme of the Congress which 
was meant to make preparations for the great struggle which was coming. 

So far as the Simon Commission was concerned, the Congress had known 
it for its true worth since its inception and had boycotted it Many other organisa- 
tions had done likewise. But some people in the country, for reasons best 
known to themselves, had thought it fit to defy the national will and had co- 
operated with the Simon party. Even these persons were however finding out 
the true character of the Commission. A prominent member of one of the Provincial 
Co-operating Committees told him a few days ago that the Commission and all 
its works were a damned ferce. 

The President’s reference to the assault on Lala Lajpat Rai and the police attacks 
in Lucknow on the occasion of the arrival of the Simon Commission were greeted with 
loud cries of “shame.” Referring to the All-Parties' Constitution he welcomed it as a 
product of ability and labour. It was obvious however that making of constitutions did 
not bring freedom much nearer. Whilst appreciating the All-Parties' Constitution he 
advised them to remember that the real problem for them was the p roblem of 
gaining power. In the past other countries similarly placed in this problem have 
been faced with sword. But they have adopted for a variety of reasons a 
different path and a peaceful method. He had no doubt that success could be 
achieved by this method. 

The speaker then di cussed the constructive programme and specially the 
boycott ot foreign cloth. He stated that in Cawnpore the usual spring order for 
foreign cloth amounted to 25000 bales, but this spring owing to the force of 
boycott only 1000 bales had been ordered. The two parts of the programme to 
which he attached the greatest importance were permission to act in the manner 
of Bardoli wherever this was possible, and call to organise labour. All 
over the country, all over the province labour and peasantry were suffering 
great hardships. They were waiting to be organised. Competent workers were 
wanted for this. Some Congress men were afraid of working with and organising 
labour and peasantry, lest they might offend the richer classes, capitalists ana 
landlords. But it was like sitting on the fence. They had to make a choice and 
this choice could only be in favour of 90 percent or more of our people. 

Continuing he said : “If a handful of rich men are offended we cannot help it. 
We must stand whole-heartedly with bbour, for labour is the most exploited 
v l 5, Firing takes place on them frequently and assaults and legal processes. 
In Cawnpore whenever there is the slightest argument between labour and miU- 
owners a telephone message brings the police and sometimes the military on the 
scene in aid of the millowners. Government always sides with the employers. When 
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At toyr stricken peasantry nod Ac iwtei of die mifis want to meet together 
*nd tdl each other their woes it it dttcult at times for them to find a piece of 
lend ee meet They ere drives fma place to place and their principal workers axe 
arrested and proceeded against onder Section 107.** . 

Befoniag to the secern arrems of labour leaders he said that it was obvious 
font these were meant to crush foe mowing labour mo v eme nt Every kind of steps 
was being taken to combat foe sofisarity of labour. The Public Safety Bill and 
foe Trades Disputes Bill wese obv i ou s attacks. Attempts wexe being made to pro- 
duoea communal feeling in the trade unions and among the workers to divert 
attenti on from the economic issue. He hoped that the province would accept 
this challenge and help the labour and peasant organisations in every way. 

He then referred to the international situation and its reactions in India. 
The internal struggle in Afghanistan might at any moment develop into a vaster 
struggle in which great powers would come into conflict. He believed that India would 
he see soon and become a great nation amongst the great nations of the world. 

Reeolutione 

The President's speech which lasted less than an hour was a sustained and 
impamiiinml appeal which was greatly appreciated by the audience. After the address 
was over foe Conference proceeded with the considerations of resolutions gf which 
foe following were passed on this day after which it adjourned. The first expressed 
condolences with Lalaji's death; the second welcomed Mahatma Gandhi's 
forthcoming tour in foe pro v inc e , and the third condemned Government's 
prik^Mpfgroscrihmg books, specially Sundarlal's "Bharat men Angregi Rajya". 

"This Conference considers foe recent widespread and indiscriminate arrests 
and house-eemfoes ns an attack on a nationalist movement as well as on labour and 
peasant orgini rations and on foe youth movement. 

'•The C o n feren ce rontfii foe arrests and further condemns the treatment 
accorded to foe undertrial prisoners. 

"The Conference congratulates those national workers who have been arrested. 

"In foe opinion of foe Conference foe Public Safety Bill and foe Trades Disputes 
Bill have been brought forward by foe Government to perpetuate an aggressive 
policy against labour. 

"The Conference cons i d er s that the only proper answer to this repressive policy of 
the Gover nme nt can be foe organisation of peasants and workers and Youth 
Leagues and in order that fob may be done as speedily as possible requests foe Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee to appoint one or more subcommittee for the purpose." 

The Conference reassembled on the 31 *t. MARCH and passed the following resolu- 
tions. The fifth resolution ran thus “In the opinion of this conference the arrest and 
conviction of Mahatma Gandhi clearly demonstrated that foe Govt, views with 
great apprehension foe movement of boycott ef foreign cloth and wishes to crush 
it. The conference requests foe cloth importers and dealers of foe province specially 
in Cawnpore, Farrakhabad, and Haforas and other mandies not to deal in foreign 
doth and requests the people of foe province to boycott foreign cloth completely 
and specially to use knaadar.” 

The tfaf* resolution p ro p ose d by Mr. Har Govind Panth condemned the treat- 
ment of foe Kakori prisoners as habitual offenders and “badmashes." 

The asosnfe resolution dealt with foe Congress o iganisation and ran thus : “In 
view of the feet that foe Calcutta Congress has determined that if the British Govt, 
do not accept in their entirety the constitution of the All-Pasties Conference by the 
end of this year, non-co-operation including non-payment of taxes will be resorted 
to achieve independence, fob conference is of opinion that preparation should be 
made for fob coming struggle from now and for fob purpose congress organisations 
must be sttepgfoened. The confluence therefore determines that at least 100,000 
congress mourners and soyooo volunteers should be enrolled this year in the province. 
Further that each district shook! enrol b efo r e soth June, 1939, members and 
and volunteers allotted teit” Thb resoluti on con tained a l btof db putcs with their 
quotas of members and v olunt e ers . The Conference then adjourned. 
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On the let. APRIL the eighth resolution dealt with formation of national service Tu 
the province, the Provincial Congress Committee being asked to take steps in this be- 
half The ninth resolution expressed pleasure at the success of Amir Amanullah and the 
progressive elements in Afghanistan and hoped that they would soon win through. The 
tenth resolution drew the attention of the people to the war danger resolutions of the 
Madras and Calcutta Congresses and declared that India would not help British 
imperialism with men or money or in any other way. The eleventh resolution called 
upon all city and tahsil Congress committees to push production and sale of Khaddar. 
The twelfth resolution dealt with social evils, specially untouchability and drink and 
drugs. The thirteenth resolution dealt with socialist reform of society. The 
resolution ran thus : “The following recommendations be made to the A. I. C. C. 
that in the opinion of the Conference the great poverty and misery of Indian people 
are due, not only to the foreign exploitation of Tndia, but also to the economic struc- 
ture of society which alien rules support, so that their exploitations may continue. 
In order, therefore, to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of Indian masses it is essential to make revolutionary changes in the present eco- 
nomic and social structure of society and to remove the gross inequities that subsist 
under it. As a first step to this end, it is essential that provision be made for 
the living wage for every worker and to tax heavily all unearned incomes, and 
peasants to have adequate land and be protected from interference of all middlemen. 

After the passing of a few more resolutions the President closed the proceedings 
with a brief ana eloquent speech. 


The Punjab Provincial Conference 

Doctor Satyapal, President-elect, Punjab Provincial Political Conference, 
accompanied by Mr. Abdul Qadir, Sardar Sardul Singh, Dr. Mahomed 
Alam and Mr. Bodhraj, members of the Punjab Legislative Council, and Mr. Kidar- 
nath Saighal, Lala Dunichand, Dr. Khanchand and other Punjab leaders, arrived at 
Rohtak on the 8th. MARCH in the morning and was accorded a hearty reception at 
the Railway station. The leaders were taken in procession through the city amid 
decorated streets. 

Hoisting Of The Flag 

“The Flag is symbol of unity and independence" said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, while performing the hoisting ceremony of the National Flag at the 
Punjab Political Conference in the presence of a large gathering in the after- 
noon. He said that when the national flag waved in one's own country, it was 
a mark of honour ; but when it waved over other countries, it became the 
symbol of oppression and tyranny. People in other countries had sacrificed 
their lives for upholding their flag. He hoped that Indians also would keep the flag 
on high and attain foil freedom. (Cheers). By freedom, he meant the rule 
of the masses where the masses got sufficient food and clothing. 

Amid the playing of the national band and loud cheers, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru hoisted the flag. 

Reception Committee Chairman's Address 

The Confoience opened at 2-25 p. m. with the singing of the “Bandemataram” 
•oog. Pandk Shriram, Chairman or the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, made a lengthy speech on the present political situation, and severely 
enticised the various departments of Government Swaraj alone was the re- 
mdy to put an end to all the ills India was suffering from. He expressed 
bit firm &ith in Satyagraha as the best weapon to put an end to all tyranny 
oppression. He appealed to the Punjabis to make the coming Congress 
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ar gnat success. He criticised the financial waste of the Calcutta Congress 
ana said that a country whose leader Mahatma Gandhi lived on Rs. 12 a month 
could not afford luxury. He presented a constructive programme for village 
organisation and appealed for support. 

Dr. Satyapal was next formally proposed as President by Mr. Shamlal, an 
Advocate, who paid a tribute to the doctor's life of long service and sacrifice 
especially in the martial law days when he was sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

The Presidential Address 

Dr. Satyapal then formally took the chair amidst loud shouts. The motto 
“Socialism is emancipation" was hung over the President's seat. He was pro- 
fusely garlanded. The Doctor spoke for about two hours amid occasional 
shouts of Bandemataram. His reference to the next war and the declaration 
about India’s refusal to take any part therein, was welcomed by loud shouts 
of “hear, hear and yes" by the Jats who constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of this area. Loud cries of “shame" were raised when he referred to the 
assault on Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Dr. Satyapal appealed to every man and woman in the Punjab to take a 
vow now not to rest till the bonds of slavery were smashed asunder. As an 
eye-witness he recalled the incidents of the 30th of October last, and said that he 
shielded Lala Lajpat Rai with his arms, receiving blows while doing so. He 
was proud also that in spite of grave provocation the people displayed complete 
control of temper. Dr. Satyapal deplored that in spite of the statements by 
responsible medical experts, every official from the Secretary of State down to 
the Punjab Government, had shown complete indifference to public opinion. 
He was pessimistic regarding anything coming out of the Assembly resolution 
on the subject. He added that they should give up their slave mentality and 
cease demanding such inquiries or participate in them and should treat such attacks 
and assaults as necessary concomitants of the campaign. He deplored the murders 
of the Police Officers Mr. Saunders and Channan Singh as contrary to the 
creed of non-violence of the Congress, and declared that Lala Lajpat Rai's 
death could not be avenged by killing any official, but only by ending the 
system which encouraged such assaults. 

The President appealed for the acceptance of the Nehru Report as the 
question of adjustment was one which could be satisfactorily arranged, once 
foreign domination was at an end. Dominion Status was acceptable as it 
involved no bitterness or bloodshed. 

Referring to the Public Safety Bill, Dr. Satyapal observed that it was in- 
tended to have the same effect as the Rowlatt Act. The President appealed 
to the Sikhs to support the Congrees even when they differed from the Con- 
gress. The people should faithfully carry out the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress and the national programme outlined therein. He urged the province 
to make the Lahore Congress a success. 

Dr. Satyapal eulogised the patriotism of the young men of the Punjab as 
was evidenced by the work of the Navjawan Bharat Sabha. Referring to the or- 
ganisation of peasants and workers, he said that it ought to be the paramount 
duty of the Congress to help this movement. 

The President appealed for promotion of Swadeshi and Khaddar and paid 
a tribute to the political martyrs. He opposed extension of the life of the 
Punjab Legislative Council. 

Dr. Satyapal referred to the Afghan situation and expressed sympathy with 
AmanuUah. He protested against the externment of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
from the Frontier and made a fervent appeal to the people of the Punjab to 
rally round the Congress and not rest till Swaraj was attained. The President re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheers and applause after which the conference adjourned. 

Resolutions 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was accorded a warm reception, when the 
Conference held its second sitting on the next day, the 9th. MARCS in the afternoon 
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At the outset the President paid a touching tribute to Lain Lajp.it Rai in moving a 
resolution of condolence on his sad death. 

Lala Bodhrai, member of the Legislative Council, Doctor Khanchaml and Mian 
Serajuddin made strong speeches condemning the Police assault on Lalaji and the 
Police prosecu'ion of young men for their supposed hand in the Saunders murder. 
He said that the miserable failure of the Police was the best proof of the ycung men's 
innocence and the Police highhandedness. No amount of repression could kill the 
spirit of freedom. 

Pandit Motilal's Speech. 

“Freedom or death should be the motto of every Indian at the present juncture," 
declared Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the conference amidst loud cheers. He 
said that freedom and death were inter-dependent. There could be no freedom without 
readiness to face death (Cheers). Real death lay in dying for Swaraj. Death other 
than that was a death of shame and dishonour, while those who died for Swaraj, 
would die glorious deaths and leave their names like shining stars. He said that it was 
disgraceful that a handful of foreigners should govern a crore of souls. U 0ur rulers 
are determined to show us that the honour of our greatest men is not safe in their 
hands. The brutal assault on Lala La j pat Rai, and the arrest of Gandhiji were 
the two latest proofs of the Government's mentality. Swaraj alone was the remedy 
to put an end to all the miseries." He appealed to the audience to carry out the 
Congress programme. 

Nehkct Report Approved. 

Doctor Alam, Leader of the Nirinwifi st P ar t y m the Punjab Council, then made a 
vigorous speech moving the resotariba relating to Nehru Report and the Punjab's 
readiness to launch a civil disobedience campaign, if Parliament failed to accept the 
Congress demand. He said that the resofaattion was the last challenge to the British 
Government and the Congress leaders alike. 

Pandit JawabarlaJ Nehru* spcakfisg on the resolution, said that Swaraj could not be 
achieved by leaders alone* ho w eve r great their sacrifices might be. If their sacrifices 
alone could bring freedo m , then the sacrifices of Gandhiji and others were sufficient. 
“You would be deceiving yourself if you think Swaraj would be got by the 31st 
December without your strenuous efforts in carrying out the Congress programme 
successfully, ” said the Pandit He added that Swaraj was needed for the starving 
millions, whose engine of hunger was more po verful than the machine guns. 

Referring to the Public Safety and the Trades Disputes Bills and the arrest of 
Gandhiji, he said that history was repeating itself after ten years and the time was 
coming when the Government would have to free a similar crisis as in 1919. 

The audience expressed readiness to offer all sacrifices. The resolution, was 
carried unanimously. 

The Conference concluded its session in the night after adopting twenty resolutions. 
It resolved to enlist 50,000 Congress members and 2,000 volunteers in the Punjab, 
and advised the Congress members to give to the Congress two-hundredths of 
their income, condemned alleged police highhandedness at the Kurukshetra Eclipse 
Fair, and expressed sympathy with the peasants' movement in the Skinner's estate 
in the Hissar Dt where a “no-tax" campaign was being organised by Pt. Nekiram. 

Another resolution welcomed the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, and urged the 
people to boycott British goods and foreign cloth and hold bonfires. 

A resolution for the extension of the Delhi Province by the addition of the 
Ambala division to Delhi was referred to the Provincial Congress Committee, which 
was asked to appoint a sub-committee to enquire and report on the matter. 

It was resolved to hold the next conference at Multan in October at the invitation 
of Lala Bodhraj, member of the Legislative Council. A resolution which urged a 
single-colour national flag was not considered. 

Another important resolution assuring the All-India Congress Committee of 
Punjab's readiness to launch a “no-tax" campaign if Parliament did not agree to 
the national demands." 

Dr. Satyapal, in bringing the Conference to a close, thanked the Reception 
S!? lttee an< * volunteers for their services, and exhorted the people to march 
Rnead and prepare for sacrifices in the coming battle for freedom. 



The Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

The seventh session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference was held at Bandra 
on Saturday the 4th. May 1929 : — 

Mr. Mehta*s Welcome Address 

Mr. J. K. Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates said : — 

The Nehru Report was a magnificent effort on the part of our leaders, to set 
forth the hopes and ambitions of the Indian people and was a valuable contribution 
to the constitutional fight that has been identified with the Congress since the 
last four decades. It was especially unfortunate that the Congress should have been 
stampeded into the adoption of this ideal of independence and the ultimatum before 
the Nehru Report could have even got reasonable and rational chances for considera- 
tion by the powers-that-be, for whom it was evidently intended. The value and 
utility of the Report lay in its acceptance by all the leading political opinions in the 
country, and there was a time when it appeared as if all the parties had agreed to 
accept it as the lowest common denominator of their demands. Unfortunately, 
it was punctured or attempted to be punctured from three directions : (1) the In- 
dependence Leaguers, (2) the Mahomedans, and (3) the Hindu Mahasabha. We 
cannot expect this valuable document to be taken seriously as the considered and 
genuine expression of the demands of the Indian people when some of the leading 
lights in the political horizon continue to say either that only independence can 
satisfy the Indian people or that the Dominion Status is but a half-way house to 
complete independence. It is no use disguising from ourselves the fact that a large 
section of Mahomedans have rejected the Nehru Report and also the fact that the 
Hindu Mahasabha at its recent session at Surat has also rejected the same. The 
remedy once suggested by Maha'maji of placing some Hindu and Mahomedan 
leaders in a room and locking them up till they have settled their differences might 
have appeared to some to be an extreme one, but looking to the exigencies of the 
situation the Congress should adopt, and that too at an early date, some measures 
to bring about a rapprochement between the two communities and to remove the 
opposition of our Mahomedan countrymen, for I am sure that the opposition of the 
Hindu Mahasabha will be removed as soon as the Mahomedans have come to some 
sort of a compromise or understanding. Looking to all these factors one's iaith 
in the Nehru Report does not weaken but gets rather strengthened as the more 
one closely examines the situation the more he feels convinced that this is the only 
document on which a general unity is possible between the political parties and the 
different communities. The Nehru Report is not, as Mr. Jinnah well said, like the 
laws of Modes and Persians. It is a human document and as such can be changed 
in consonance with the needs of the times. If you scrap the report wholly, it will 
mean not only the waste of precious efforts but it will mean the removal of a welcome 
bond of peace and amity, keep it however, use it as the foundation for our political 
structure and you win find that there are many good substantial points in it though 
them may be a few angularities here and there, which a master-mason will take 
care to remove. 

Under the circumstances which 1 have tried to set forth the ultimatum is at the 
best p re ma ture and may well be po stpo ned upto the end of 1931 at was originally 
the intention of Mahatmaji himself By that date we shall have known felly fee 
action, if any Government take or propose taking on the Nehru Report sad fee 
Congress wul have a fell opportunity of considering if such an action is in accord witn 
the dtmndi of fee Indian neoole. 

The Congress cannot andshould not he made either a capitalistic or a W*!* 
organisation, but it must stand fer safeguarding the rights and interests of bc^- 
Instond oftaking up sides in the struggle of employees w. fi*^ 1 
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the difficult and delicate mission of building a bridge between the two, and checking 
the tendencies towards exploitation of one and towards revolt of the other. Unfor- 
tunately the Congress has apparently departed from this position and begun more 
or less to identify itself with the extreme left. This issue will have to be decided 
sooner or later by the Congress and the sooner it is done the better it is in the 
interests of the country. The urgency of the problem is manifested by the epidemic 
of strikes all over the country and specially in Bombay, leading to the ruin of in- 
dustries which Indian intellect, work and money have built up. 

I am a believer in the economic and political significance of Khaddar which is 
the second great message of Mahatmaji. Its opponents declare that the return from 
hand-spinning which is at the most two annas per day is so insignificant that it is 
a sin to preach this to the poverty-ridden and suffering humanity. What I say is 
that it is just because our brothers and sisters are poverty-ridden and suffering that 
the message of khaddar comes as a healing balm to them. It is essentially a poor 
man's panacea and has the following distinct benefits and advantages : (a) it solves 
the labour problem and cuts at the root of warfare between employers and employees ; 
(b) it is a social solvent and introduces automatically feeling of equality, fraternity 
and fellow-feeling between different classes and creeds : (c) it brings the educated 
and urban classes into communion with the agricultural classes and removes the 
grinding proverty of the masses ; (d) it is a living protest against the foreign rule, 
which more in the economic sphere than anything else, has sapped the vitality of 
the people. 

Believing though I thus do in khaddar, I still believe that the ban on the 
recognition of Indian made mill cloth must be removed. I do not want 
khaddar to be injured and yet if the boycott of foreign cloth is to be made 
effective, we cannot but recognise the importance of mill-cloth. For the 
last ten years we were busy propagating the value and importance of khaddar 
and were content to let the Indian mill cloth shift for itself. The intense khaddar 
movement went a long way towards intensifying the Swadeshi movement. We 
have now however, the programme of boycott of foreign cloth to carry out and 
this cannot be done without a joint and vigorous combination of the forces of 
khaddar and mill-cloth. How this can be done, I leave it to you gentlemen, 
to think out, but I am sure that you will have no objections to making suitable 
recommendations if you feel that they are vitally necessary not merely for 
strengthening congress organisations but for effectively carrying out the boycott 
of foreign cloth. 

1 have not up to now made any reference to the present policy or to the present 
executive actions of Government. The programme we have laid down for ourselves 
contemplates a reliance rn ourselves and implicit faith in our destiny and deter- 
mination to see that we come by our own. Government is there of course — an indus- 
putable and indubitable fact the existence of which with all its implications we 
cannot ignore. We have however our sturdy representatives in the legislatures, both 
Imperial and Provincial, to deal with the legislative and executive actions of Govern- 
ment. Those who are outside the legislature have to devote themselves to the 
work of preparing sanctions for them. We have to recognise that Government 
have got a certain settled policy of their own from which there will be no deflection 
unless there is a genuine strong public opinion and a strength of the people them- 
selves. With a united and vigorous people nothing is impossible to achieve. 

Wherever you turn, the ever-looming and overpowering shadow of Government 
is to be found^crippling national energies and not allowing them, as is the case in 
self-governing countries, full scope and freedom for creating a new Heaven and 
Earth for our brothers and sisters. Unless the whole system of Government is 
changed and Indians get their right to manage their affairs m their own way, there 
is and can be, no hope that all such piecemeal work | in different spheres of our national 
life will be beneficial to any appreciable extent. The energies of the people, therefore, 
Are to be bent and directed at present towards the solution of the principal problem, 
vu., the problem of Swaraj, 

The conference is fortunate enough to secure Sardar Vallabhbbai .as President to 
guide its deliberations. He has illustrated during the last decade how all the lessons 
And precepts of his Guru, Mahatma Gandhi, have gone home to him and like a true 
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disciple, he has not only imbibed these lessons but also sometimes even improved upon 
them. The Sardar however has proved himself to be a politician and a statesman who 
can give lessons in politics and statesmanship to most of us. We cannot have a better 
pilot than him to .guide our ship at its present juncture. 

The PHwMedhi Ad dr— 

Sardar Vallabhbhai J. Patel, in the course of his presidential address said : — 

You will not misunderstand me if I say that we in Gujarat do not believe in 
District and Provincial Conferences unless there is anything new and urgent to 
decide upon. The real Provincial Conference in which I remember having 
taken part was the Gujarat Provincial Conference that was held in Ahmedabad in 
the year 1929 Non co-operation was then on the tapis and it was 
the duty of every province to give expression to its views so as 
to help the session of the Congress to arrive at a proper decision. 
We have since no doubt. held one or two Provincial Conferences, but I do not think 
any one was as momentous or as necessary as the one held in that memorable 
year. The programme for this year, and even for the next, in case we successfully 
fulfil this year*s programme, was decided by the Calcutta Congress in December 
1928, and all organisations in the country have to strain every nerve to carry 
out that programme so as to enable the Congress to reach its decision when the 
year is out Unless therefore you disbelieve in that programme, and propose to 
strike out a different path, all that this Conference has to do is to reiterate the 
Congress programme, to call upon every man and woman in the province totfiilfil every 
item of that programme, to ci»ll upon every District Congress Committee to submit 
an account of what it has done in the course of the last four months, and to enlist 
volunteers to cany the message of the Congress to the remotest villages and to 
work towards its fulfilment with all possible haste and without rest. 

Nothing has happened since the last Congress to make us reconsider our 
resolutions. Indeed everything that has happened points to the necessity of stif- 
fening our resolve to get ready for the final battle . in 1930. Coming events are 
said to cast their shadows before, and there is something ominous in the events 
that reached their climax in the Viceregal pronouncement promulgating the Ordi- 
nance embodying the Public Safety Bill. We have reached a moment in our 
history, for the critical nature of which I can recall no parallel except in the events 
that led up to the passing into law of the Rowlatt Bills. Indeed the action of the 
Viceroy to-day is a greater and much more calculated affront than that of the 
Viceroy in those pre-Reform days. ‘Paramour.tcy* — a word with which the Butler 
Oommittee's report has just now familiarised us — seems to be the bureaucrats* 
creed, Reforms or no Reforms, and whether you have a puppet President or a 
powerful President, the Viceroy is confident that he has power enough to do what 
he likes. The votary of treason, argument and persuation, promulgates the Ordi- 
nance in the same breath as he promulgates that doctrine, and doubts the sin- 
cerity of the national leaders who disapprove of acts of violence and also disapprove 
of acts of Government that derive men to mad deeds of despair. His Excellency 
drew pointed attention to the naked conflict between two philosophies but he seemed 
really to refer to a naked conflict between the terrorism of the bomb-thrower and the 
superior terrorism of the Government. Let us make no mistake about the feet 
that the te r rori sm on both sides is equally senseless and futile and the only cure for 
both is what was inaugurated at a supreme moment in Indian History— -Non-violent 
Noa-coperetion or Civil Disobedience, both forms of Satyagraha. 

The policy of repression which found expression in that pronouncement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy seems to have been unblushingly followed in the Meerut 
arrests, and in the prosecution and conviction of men like Messrs. Sam- 
faamorti and KhadUkar, both of whom exercised considerable influence for sobriety 
and non-violence. How dangerous it is to arm the executive with further powers 
and how easily they can manufacture pretexts to draw any and everyone into their 
wide net was evidenced during the Satyagraha campaign in Bardoli, when die bogey 
of Botshevism was raised and I was magnified into an Indian Lenin. All my 
k nowle dg e of Lenin is derived from that little book on Soviet Russia by Paodit 
Jawahaml, and I confess I am entirely ignorant of the Soviet organisation ami 
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Soviet methods. Bat any healthy movement or agitation in these days which brings 
the educated classes in touch with the agricultural and the working classes is easily 
turned into a signal for alarm and the most handy epithets to condemn such move- 
ments are Bolshevism and Communism 

The situation is as desperate as it was in 1919, perhaps more so. So far as the 
atmosphere is concerned, it is certainly favourable. In spite of spasmodic outbursts 
of violence here and there. I have no doubt that the message of non-violence is 
permeating the masses. Their faith was put to a severe test on the occasion of the 
brutal attack on the lat e revered Lula Lajpat Rai and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
the most unwarranted and provocative arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. On all these 
occassions the masses showed exemplary restraint. Let us set store by this growing 
atmosphere of non-violence and bend our energies to prepare ourselves for the battle 
by the date that wc have deliberately chosen. With as much deliberation and 
seriousness as we fixed the date, we also determined upon a clear-cut programme. 

Work Before Us 

The main items in that programme are : 

v. Boycott of foreign cloth. 2. Production and use of handspun and handwoven 
cloth to take the place of the discarded foreign cloth. 3. Removal by all Hindus of 
untouchabilitv and throwing open to all members of the suppressed classes of all 
schools, wells, temples and other public places or institutions. 4. Communal Unity. 
5. Active propaganda for the total prohibition of every drink and drug. 6. Appealing 
to every one who has faith in the Congress and an income to call his own to part 
with a percentage of it for the national cause. 

Before I proceed to offer a few observations on this well-worn piogramme which 
does not really call for any observations from me, I shall make myself clear as 
regards one thing that you might want to discuss at this conference. ‘We agree,* 
you will say, ‘that there is no new programme to be considered, but what about the 
ensuing Council Elections ?* 

You know my views on Council Entry. I am still the same incorrigible no-changer 
that I was in the year 1922. And whilst I share the nation's pride over the brilliant 
manner in which its chosen President acquitted himself of his task in the Legislative 
Assembly, I cannot help observing that the President’s ruling and its sequel are one 
more and the surest proof of the proposition that the legislatures are a delusion and 
a snare. I am sure that they would not be any the less so, even if every Council had 
a President like our Speaker. They would be the more so for that very reason. 
There is yet another consideration that weighs with me most strongly. The convic- 
tion has been growing cn me that so long as there is this Council programme before 
the country it is extremely difficult if not impossible to rivet its attention on the 
constructive programme. The only soil most congenial for a proper prosecution of 
the constructive programme, a s it has been devised by the Congress in an atmos- 
phere of Non-co-operation. I may not disguise from you my feeling that nothing 
more unfortunate could have happened to us than this that in the year that has to 
be devoted wholly to a programme to prepare the country for Civil Disobedience the 
country should have to be thrown into the vortex of the Coun» il Elections. If we 
were all fired with even a particle of that passion for freedom that makes Mahatma 
Gandhi forget his food and rest and sleep and even the domestic difficulties arising 
in his best creation at Sabarmati, if I say we had a particle of that passion, if we only 
remembered each day and each night, getting up and retiring to bed, how that spotless 
man amongst erring mortals wears himself away in the pursuit of that programme, we 
would refuse to be drawn into that vortex and have nothing to do with Council 
Elections in this year of our trial and travail. Holding as I do these views mo*t 
strongly, I must confess I am incompetent to offer any advice in the matter of the 
ensuing Council Elections. 


The Nerrv Report 
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clear enough. They are the Nehru Report and the Congress Programme A 
distinction seems to have been made between fighting the elections on me basis of 
the Nehru Report and fighting them on the basis of the Congress Resolutions. I am 
sorry I fail to see the distinction. The Nehru Report is part and parcel, I should 
say a vital part, of the Congress Resolutions and it is idle at this time of the day to 
raise the distinction that seems to have been raised in certain quarters. One of the 
most outstanding events of the past few months on which we can look back with 
some pride and satisfaction is the way in which the whole nation has boycotted that 
pinchbeck Commission, and to my mind the necessary corollary of that boycott is 
the adaption of the Nehru Report. I did not think any wars need be waged, as in 
the past, over the question of taking up of offices. The adoption of the Nehru 
Report remove tnat obstacle in the way of unity between the contending sections 
of Council-goers, and I have a faith and a hope that before the year is out either 
the few differences that still remain about the whole-hearted adoption of the Nehru 
Report will be obliterated or that some acceptable formula will be found out so as 
to effect a substantial agreement of all parties and all communities to the Nehru 
Report Let therefore all the aspirants who would seek election in the Assembly 
and the Councils on behalf of the Congress, be required to pledge themselves to the 
Nehru Report and the Congress programme, constructive programme of course, but 
to whatever programme that may be adopted by the next Congress at the 
end of this year. Let us be clear and unequivocal on this point. Let every 
candidate understand that it will be his solemn duty to subscribe to and and follow 
a programme of Civil Disobedience, should the Congress adopt that programme 
at Lahore. Let them be prepared to obey the Congress mandate should it deem 
proper to revive the old Non- Co -operation programme, including withdrawal from 
legislatures in a body. Above all, let the service of the nation be an article of 
faith with them. There have been in the past instances of breach of party discipline, 
utter disregard of the Congress Resolutions and even succumbing to sordid temp- 
tation. The nation cannot put up a serious fight if its representatives are not 
pledged to carry out the mandate of the Congress Executive, and ready to obey the 
the country's call, at whatever personal inconvenience or sacrifice that is demanded 
of them. A nation at war cannot afford to have many political parties. And let a 
serious attempt be made for once to unite all parties in the pursuit of one paramount 
btidy, And ready to carry out its mandate at all costs. 

The National Programme. 

I now come to the several items of the national programme — I mean the pro- 
gramme for people like me who prefer to work outside the legislatures, and their 
name is legion. 

Is it necessary at this time of the day to dwell at length on the various items 
of the programme ? Need Maharashtra which among all the provinces of India 
had the first privilege of receiving the Swarajya mantra be reminded of the 
vital necessity of fulfilling the boycott of foreign cloth ? If I am not mistaken 
long before any other province received its first lessons in politics, Maharashtra 
learnt from Lokamanya that the nation could not come to its own without a boycott 
of foreign cloth. No doubt in those days the means of effecting the boycott was the 
encouragement and patronising of the indigenous mill industry, but it should be 
remembered that even in those days no one in Maharashtra talked of the boycott of 
British goods or of British doth. The Swadeshi movement in Maharashtra has 
always meant boycott of foreign cloth through cloth produced in our country, 
whether in the mills or in the cottages. If those who advocate the boycott through 
mills remember the days of the Partition agitation, if they bear in mind the 
fact that it is physically and financially impossible for our mills to cope with the 
whole of our cloth demand, if they further remember that the mills cannot touch 
even a fringe of the millions and millions of the starving unemployed in India, they 
will cease to talk of boycott of foreign cloth through mill cloth. The mills need no 
advertisement nor any special patronage from us. They can advertise their wares 
better than any one of us can do, and they stand to gain by an insistence, even 
an exclusive insistence on the use of Kbadi. If the mill-owners could be persuaded 
to regard die mill industry as a national trust, a co-operation with them for the sue- 
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cessful achievement of this grand national programme would be quite feasible. 
Mahatma Gandhi tried his best to bring about that co-operation last year. But 
possibly the time was not ripe. I hope the millowners will realise their mistake 
betimes, and make common cause with the national leaders, if only to save them- 
selves from impending ruin. I am sure that if they could be thus' persuaded, they 
will at one stroke serve themselves, serve the country, and pm an end to industrial 
troubles, for even the labourers will realise that they are engaged in a sacred cause 
in which they must cooperate with their masters. Any number of Trade Disputes 
Bills will then be rendered nugatory and violent industrial cataclysms will be a thing 
of the past, simply because the millowners’ cooperation will necessarily mean their 
acceptance of the participation of national leaders in the regulation of production, 
fixing of the prices and determining the wages. Hut even if the millowners are slow 
in awakening to their duty in this respect, the nation's duty to produce and use Khadi 
remains. In fact the intransgience of the mill-owners must make it imperative on 
us to insist on the exclusive use of Khadi. 

I do not think the puerile objections about the coarseness or dearness of Khadi 
ever weighed with Maharashtra which is known throughout the country far its simpli- 
city and self-sacrifice. In Vinoba, Dante, Sliankarrao . Deva, Huhibhai Mehta and 
Shanakar Rao Thakar Maharashtra has got a hand of Khadi workers of whom any 
province would be proud. If only educated Maharashtrians make up their minds in 
avail themselves fully of the services of these selflcsss workers, Maharashtra would 
be easily first in the race for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

In this connection I would like to draw your attention to the bulletins published 
by that wide awake Secretary of the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee. I hope those 
of you who are connected with daily or weekly journals will give these extremely 
well informed leaflets the widest publicity and those connected wi'h Local Boards 
and Municipalities will push forward the boycott programme by taking up in their 
respective organisations the proposals suggested by the Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee, viz., imposition of a prohibition octroi duty on all foreign cloth imported 
within the local area, exemption of handspun and handwoven Khadi from all the 
local duties and making all their doth purchases in handspun and handwoven Khadi. 

About the larger communal problem I wish it was possible for me to speak 
with confidence. But with the recent communal riots and cold-blooded and brutal 
murders in some places, still fresh in our memory, I am afraid I cannot hope to infect 
you with my faith in Hindu-Muslim unity. The responsibility for the cult of blood- 
shed must be taken by those who having influence witn the masses do not put a 
curb on their pen and tongue. There may be darker times in store for us. and a yet 
heavier toll may be taken, but I am sure that sooner or later the propagandists of 
revenge and retaliation will see the senselessness of their suicidal policy. 

In the meanwhile, let the saner elements in both the communities realise that 
the communal squabbles have been made possible by our inactivity and apathy 
towards the Congress programme and the moment the country is instinct with a 
strong current of fresh and purifying energy in the shape of constructive work, much 
of the mischief will cease. 

Indeed the various items of the constructive programme are interdependent and the 
complete achievement of one item cannot but react on the other items. I say this 
from my experience of my little work in Bardoli and the Ranipnraj (Hill Tribe) villages 
of Bardoli and other talukas in the Baroda territory. It was the sure foundation 
of constructive work, on however small a scale, in Bardoli that the edific e of Satya- 
graha could be built, and in the Raniparaj villages abstinence from drink has followed 
as a matter of course in the wake of Khadi. 

The Land Revenue Problem 

Among your provincial problems there is one with which I am somewhat familiar 
and over which I should like to dwell for a moment. The peasantry in Maharashtra 
is seething with discontent over the settlement Reports of various talukas that there 
are being issued from time to time. They are not reports of Settlement Officers but of 
Enhancement Officers who seem to be under the impression that they would not be 
worth their salt unless they recommended the maximum enhancement. t As early 
as 75 years ago it was recog nised that the assessments were fixed without any 
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reference to the cultivator, who was told that if he did not choose to pay he might 
throw the land up and the same vicious disregard for what the cultivator has to 
say has continued all these years. I mav not say anything about the revelations 
in Bardoli for the report of the Inquiry Officers is yet to be out. But it is an open 
secret that the reports of the Assistant Settlement Officer and the Settlement 
Commissioner revealed an utter absence of inquiry, and there is no reason to doubt 
that what happened in Bardoli may have happened at other places. 

Whatever the report of the Bardoli Inquiry Officers let the Bardoli Satyaffraha 
be a constant reminder to the peasantry throughout our presidency of their inde- 
feasible right to be heard before anything like a •settlement' is imposed on them* 
But let them also learn the way of being effectively heard. The policy in Maha- 
rashtra seems to have been to advise the peasants to refuse to pay a nipee out of 
the whole revenue demand, or sometimes the amount of the enhancement. I appre- 
ciate at the back of this policy, a desire on the part of the leaders not to put the 
poor peasants to much loss and suffering that a no-tax programme necessarily entails. 
But the policy has its obvious disadvantage, namely that no one takes the agitation 
seriously and in the end it proves very much like a game of hide and seek. If a 
Settlement has no rational basis, it is not the enhancement that is wrong but the 
whole revenue demand fixed according to that settlement that is wrong. The 
refusal to pay the whole demand is therefore the only true and logical as ultimately 
the most effective form of protest against an unjust settlement. I would humbly 
suggest that in agitations of this character you may not count the material cost and 
if our goal is to make men of our meek and servile peasantry we must accustom 
them to go through voluntary suffering and self-denial. You cannot do so without 
establishing a real, living contact with them and in that connection I may in all 
humility oflfer you the lesson and the example of Bardoli. One thing that contri- 
buted to the tenacity of the Bardoli peasants which made their Satyagraha irresistible 
was the large army of workers that we placed at the service of the peasants — 
workers ready to do the meanest of duties at all hours of the day and night and 
ready to go through any amount of suffering. Without the living bond of that orga- 
nisation we should not have been able to keep the peasants together and to raise 
tkeir capacity for suffering to the pitch that was the wonder and admiration of all. 
In this connection may I offer my hearty congratulations to those who ably organised 
the Satyagraha in Miraj and to the brave peasants who by their determination to 
suffer wrested justice from an unwilling State ? 

It is not my purpose there to go into the History of the revenue question, 
and to dilate on how the land revenue in all parts of our presidency presses 
heavily on the poor agriculturist who is getting more and more impoverished 
day by day. But one or two facts of the revenue policy in our presidency 
deserve to be mentioned as they affect Maharashtra in a particular manner. 
Two Maharashtra members in the local Legislative Council moved resolutions 
in 19*4 and 1927 seeking to get the Government to carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee to bring the process of the land 
revenue assessment under closer regulation. Both resolutions were passed by 
large majority, but revision settlements have been introduced and enhanced 
assessment collected in several talukas in the teeth of those resolutions. A 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee was appointed but the recommendations 
of the majority of them were turned down, and those of a narrow clique of 
officials in the revenue Department adopted in the Government resolution and 
a legislation was suggested which was calculated to defeat tbe very objects 
of the recomendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. That clique of 
officials seems to resent the very suggestion of the raiyats claiming a voice 
in revenue matter, and seems to le wedded to a conspiracy to prevent any 
attempt to dislodge them from their entrenchments. That conspiracy has to 
be fought tooth and nail and I wart you to give that matter your earnest 
attention. 


Resolutions 

The Maharashtra Provincial Conference adopted resolutions expressing pro- 
found sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, congratulating President Patel 
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on his bold and courageous stand in ruling out the Public Safety Bill in the 
last session of the Assembly, expressing resentment at the Public Safety Ordi- 
nance and calling on taluks and districts to organise the peasantry. 

The Meerut Prisoners 

When the conference reassembled in the evening resolutions were unani- 
mously passed condemning the treatment accorded to Meerut Conspiracy pri- 
soners and appealing for contributions to the defence fund. 

Support To Nehru Report 

Another resolution whilst adhering to the Madras Congress Independence 
resolution accorded whole-hearted support to the amended Nehru Report and 
appealed to leaders to popularise the same and push forward the Congress 
Programme, 

The Conference condemned fanatical murders as detrimental to national 
interests and suppor.ed boycott of foreign cloth. 

Closing the proceedings, amidst cries of “Bandcmataram*’, Mr. Patel exhorted 
Maharashtra to push forward the Congress constructive programme and prepare for 
the coming fight. 


The Berar Provincial Conference 

The First Berar Provincial Conference opened at Yeotmal on the 30th March 
1929 under the Presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. A large number of delegates 
from different parts attended. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Chairman, Reception Committee, explained how owing to the 
disinclination of the C.P. Marathi Province to continue co-operation with Berar, 
this province was obliged to begin to hold its own conference of which the 
present was the first term of a series. Mr. Ancy, however, refused to discuss 
the logical corollary of the formation of a new Berar Province for the present as 
premature. 

After reading of messages, the formal proposal of the election of the president 
was carried by acclamation. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Kelkar then delivered an extempore address in which he mainly discussed 
the various alternative methods of winning Swaraj. These were, he said, 
spiritual, metaphysical and material. Personally he was not an atheist but he 
appreciated the value of spiritual thinking. But no people could rest over their own 
oars throwing the entire responsibility upon the shoulders of the Almighty, either 
to turn up an Avatar for India or make a gift of self-Government to India out of the 
Land of Miracles. There was however such a thing as fatality even in the world's 
affairs and he for one believed that looking to the fact that India was out-distanced 
by England from generation in point of physical knowledge, material resources 
and modern warlike equipments, India might look forward to England sooner or 
later to get into her own complications arising out of her imperial greed. He cited 
the example of England itself when ultimately freed from Roman imperialism 
and declared that England's difficulty was India's opportunity. The people 
however mast keep themselves prepared to take over Swaraj which may have to be 
yielded to them by England. f _ ... 

As for metaphysical Swaraj he appreciated the value of soul-force winch was a 
fftaat factor in national effort but Swaraj was a national and essentially a material 
problem to be solved by hard concrete effort. Swaraj also consisted in things to be 
•ajoyed and exercised materially. He therefore laid great stress upon the omective 
mct hod of acti/ity and agitation and recommended the readiness of the nation to 
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raept awitfementalvariety m human nature and deprecated the patting of tingle 
in o tandi idbas before tfte nation as the only exclusive means of working for and 
achieving Swaraj. 

EBe then referred at rate length to the present policy of repression undertaken 
by the Government and. explained what Communism and Bolshevism were really 
and how far India's political agitation was really moved from communistic ideas. 
Be churned that the co-operative effort of the peasants and workers had not either in 
fh eo ry ^ ar pr ac ti c e ovesatepped the limits of legitimate bounds set up even by the 
present wide law Lathe Penal Code. He anticipated tba> the evidence in the present 
fowspiiney case weald disclose only popular curiosity to understand the new 
doctrines of economic and political character which were being brought to the 
notice of the world by Fabian and Socialist thinkers. 

He p re dic t ed that repression like this would not end profitably for the Govern- 
meat bat only act to the advantage of progressive political agitation. He referred 
m parti cu la r to die case of Mr. K. P. Khoriilkar, Editor, “Navakal”, once his col- 
league and co-worker, and cited the example of his son readily stepping into his 
lather's place as an evidence that the young generation would not go down under 
the steam roller of repression but would keep the flag flying. 

In conclusion, he gave support to the Nehru Report but could not but criticise the 
elusive method of interpretation put upon such serious things as national ultimatums 
as sanctions behind the national agitation as such interpretation left practically no 
substance. 

Resolutions 

The Conference metagain on the next day, the .Vsl March in the morning to 
discuss and express opinions on different subjects. The Conference unanimously 
passed a resolution accepting the Nehru Report and also a resolution protesting 
against and condemning the indiscriminate repression launched in the country. 
Resolutions were also passed demanding proportionate distribution of finance, if not 
proportionate to the revenue subscribed. Another resolution protesting against 
land revenue code policy of the C. P. Government was also carried unanimously. 
Resolutions advocating swadeshi, boycott, rifle club practice, town survey, 
national education etc., were passed unanimously. 

The restitution regarding the Nehru Report ran as follows ; — ( a ) “This Con- 
ference recoids its whole-hearted support to the constitution recommended by the 
Nehru Committee and ratified by the All-Parties Convention and earnestly appeals 
to that section of Muslim and Sikh communities which have expressed their disap- 
proval on such grounds as adequate justice has not been done to the interests of 
the country as a whole, this conference is clearly of opinion that the aforesaid objec- 
tions are based more on sentiment than on substantial grounds. 

( b ) This Conference is further of opinion that the Report has received, notwith- 
standing opposition vociferously made by certain interested sections, a great amount 
of support m the country which justifies the claim that it is the unanimous demand 
of the Indian people. 

( c ) This Conference congratulates the Municipalities and local self-governing 
bodies such as District Councils and Local Boards in Berar on the patriotic stand 
taken by them in giving unqualified support to the Nehru Constitution by adopting 
resolutions at their special or general meetings. 

(d) This Conference strongly repudiates the claims of certain deputations 
which appeared before the Simon Commission to speak in the name of non-Brahmins 
as well as the depressed classes in Berar who, the conference affirms, had given 
ample and unmistakable evidence of their readiness to stand by the Nehru demand 
at a large number of public meetings held throughout Berar under the auspices 
of the Berar All-Parties Conference held at Akola and other centres organised for 
carrying on propaganda in favour of the Nehru demand during the last three months 
of the year igo8. 

(e) The Conference ventures to give a timely but friendly warning to the 
Government of India and the British Parliament that any delay on their part in 
making an honest and statesmanlike move in the direction of convening a Round 
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Table Conference to consider and meet the national demand will be fraught with 
serious and disastrous consequences to the State. 

The resolution regarding Repressive Policy ran as follows 

(a) This Conference being of firm opinion that communism is not l ikel y to 
germinate in the soil of this country inasmuch as it is entirely alien and repulsive 
to the traditional and cultural policy of the Indian communities, strongly condemns 
the action of the Government in launching on an indiscriminate campaign of raids 
and arrests of a Urge number of persons connected with the movements of the 
workers* and peasants' unions and youth leagues as uncivilised. 

(b) The Conference enters its emphatic protest against the arbitrary action of 
the Governor-General-in-Council in disallowing the adjournment motion of which 
notice was given by Pt. Motilal Nehru in the Legislative Assembly to discuss the 
situation created by the aforesaid arrests and searches after the Hon'ble President 
had ruled the same to be in order. 

(c) The Conference also records its strong and indignant disapproval of the 
policy of the Government to the free and fearless expression of opinion on question 
of momentous importance to the country by starting a large number of prosecutions 
for offences of sedition against renowned journalists and publicmen in different 
provinces during the past few months. 

(d) The Conference places on record its profound sen ,e of appreciation of the 
services rendered to the country by Mr. Sambamurti and other public men either 
convicted or accused of offence of sedition during the present period of repression 
and congratuUtes them all on the spirit of heroism shown by them in feeing pro- 
secutions and consequent persecution. The Conference regards the prosecution under 
the Police Act against Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues in Bengal as peevish 
and wholly disgraceful to the Government of Bengal and the Government of India. 


The C. P. Marathi Provincial Conference 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, President-elect of the C. P. Marathi Provincial Political 
Conference arrived al Nagpur on the 9th MARCH 1929 and was given a hearty 
reception at the Ry. Station. Prior to the Conference he hoisted the National Flag 
which according to the speaker was the emblem of the peoples' determination to die 
if necessary for their national cause. 

The Conference commenced at 9 A. M. with the “Bandemataram" song. Dr. 
Kkare , Chairman, Reception Committee accorded a hearty welcome to the President- 
elect and the delegates and visitors. He expressed satisfaction that the boycott of 
the Simon* Commission was a splendid success and asked the audience to make the 
boycott success at Nagpur when the Commission were due at Nagpur on March 14. 
After reviewing the political situation in the country he asked the audience to carry 
on an intense propaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth. 


Mr. Nariman then delivered his presidential address in English. He assured 
the minorities that under Swaraj they would not suffer by virtue of their being 
minorities. 

Referring to party politics in India Mr. Nariman said : “You can notlea vc yt 
of consideration the Moderates who believe that British rule is in me intere st of the 
country, though the Britishers do wrong acts ; but happily that belief has received 
the last kick by the appointment of the Simon 

joined the Nationalist ranks fbr boycotting the Commiwon. TteoMl^sn j^ 
of self will stand as long as the British Raj is here. AU talk about Bnmfe jnego^ 
equality and no discrimination between the various races is humbug, n* q uoted 
Lord Jytton to substantiate his charge, that the British policy was one of prom biting 
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Indians from acquiring their rights. Self-government to India was considered as a 
national calamity for England, as a revolution of a material and economic nature 
would have to be freed by her. Mr. Nariman quoted Dr. Rutherford who held that 
British administrators in India were definitely, inferior to Indians, and were like babies 
by the side of Indian giants who were better statesmen with political vision. 

Constitutional agitation had been tried, and found wanting. Bardoli, he said, 
stood as an instance of the success of a “no-tax” campaign, which alone could hasten 
the attainment of Swaraj. He added : “Unless you force the Government to give 
you wliat you want, you will get nothing.” Concluding, he appealed to the citizens 
to boycott completely the Simon Commission, when it comes to Nagpur. 

Mr. Nariman said that the fact of his selection for the presidentship for this 
conference from a minor community, was a sure sign that in the Swaraj Government, 
the claims of the minor communities would not be overlooked. Continuing, he said, 
that, compared with the administration in other countries, the British administration 
in India was the darkest one in all respects. The British were extravagant when the 
country was starving under foreign domination. He said that he had better experi- 
ence of constitutional agitation m the Legislative Council. The appointment of the 
Simon Commission was a “fraud”. No Commission appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment would give any rights. 

Resolutions 

After the presidential address the conference adopted unanimously Mr. Abhayan- 
kar*s resolution appealing for boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Abhayankar said that Swaraj would never be given by free will. It had to 
be wrested from unwilling hands. He added that he would never allow the present 
rulers to leave this country, even if they intended to do so, until and unless India 

S lined and gathered strength to drive them away and was able to maintain and save 
is country from another foreign invasion and domination. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, seconding the resolution, exhorted the people to be strictly 
non-violent even under provocation. 

The second resolution, advocating complete independence without interfering 
with the Calcutta Congress resolution abmt the time limit fixed by Mahatma Gandhi, 
was carried. 

Resolutions were also passed condemning the Government's action in not sup- 
plying khadi to Mr. Awari, who was in the Nagpur Jail, urging removal of untouch- 
abtlky and congratulating Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on throwing open his temple for 
“untouchables.” 

The conference also resolved that every self-respecting person should oppose 
Ministership and no self-respecting person should accept office. 

The Conference further adopted resolutions condemning and protesting against the 
Bengal Government's action in arresting and starting criminal proceedings against 
Mahatma Gandhi, congratulating Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi on his sufferings and also 
Mr. VaUabhbhai Patel and the Gujerati students, and appealing to the people to 
support boycott of foreign cloth and push on Khadi propaganda. 


The Sind Provincial Conference 

Dewan Chamanlal, President-elect of the Sind Provincial Conference, arrived 
at Karachi on the 18tk MAY 192$ in the morning, and proceeded in procession 
through the city to the Khalikdiiia Hall where the Conference opened at four in 
the afternoon. At the outset he performed the ceremony of unfurling the national 
flag in the presence of a large crowd. In a short speech he pointed out the impor- 
tance of the National Flag, emphasising that each one of the audience was a 
“gate-keeper of India" and impreife4 upon them the necessity of guarding their flag. 
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Dewan Chamanlal in his Presidential address referred at length to the poverty of 
the agriculturists aud the inadequacy of the present measures aiming at ameliora- 
tion of their lot Referring to the Sukkur Barrage Scheme, he said : 

“Most of us are inddrted to my friends Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr 
Govindanand for the keen insight with which they have brought the subject of the 
Sukkur Barrage prominently to the notice of the public. What is the position? 
Out of a population of 3,500,000 in Sind, 2,800,000 or so live on agriculture. The 
cultivable land is about 6,500,000 acres owned by 200,000 landlords, 66 per cent of 
these own between 5 and 15 acres. As Mr. Mulrai says this is hardly enough to 
keep body and soul together. To put it in another way, a little over a, 000 of 
landholders hold nearly one-third of the total land, whereas two million agriculturists 
are helpless serfs, houseless, half-naked, ill-fed and illiterate. 

“Now, three million acres of new land are going to be made available as a result 
of the construction of the Sukkur Barrage. Is this land to be handed over to 
landlords who already possess a surfeit of it ? 

“Men in Sind have been known to own as much as hundred thousand acres of 
land. Why should not this land, which is the property of the nation, be kept by the 
nation for the benefit of the nation ? Are there not enough hungry people to feed 
in Sind, for whose benefit this land could be worked as nationalised property ? If 
the Bombay Government fight shy of keeping this land as a trust for the people, I 
make a suggestion to them. I am prepared to form a co-operative society of Sind 
agriculturists, and, under the aegis of this society keep the property in trust, for the 
nation, divide it into 35 acre plots for each family and pay for it out of the savings 
of individual members, spread over a number of years. This suggestion has already 
been made. If Sind is to save itself from increasing destitution this is the only way, 
namely, putting into actual practice the doctrine of Socialist Co-operation. 

“I am mindful of the example from Canada in making this suggestion. In that 
great wheat-producing country, the majority of the wheat producers have formed 
co-operative selling and marketing organisations for their wheat, with the result that 
they have eliminated the middleman and ensured the fullest and best price for the 
producer. We want a wheat pool in India, and we might just as well make a 
beginning with a land pool in Sind. Your slogan should be “no more sales of land 
by auction. The land for the people." Meantime, let us form a co-operative land 
pool, and open immediate negotiations with the Government 

“It is from such a small beginning that we shall march to the achievement of the 
greater ideal. There is no short cut to that ideal. Progress is slow and difficult. 
Sudden victories that find us unprepared are worse than defeats. Therefore, my 
friends, I appeal to you to get for business, and do a little scientific thinking on 
Socialist lines, collect data, start discussion, carry on propaganda and educate our 
people to think socialistically, lest, when the day of Indian Swaraj dawns, it should 
find us unprepared to shoulder the responsibilities of achieving co-operatively for 
the people, prosperity and a free and civilised existence. 

Does it need my voice to assert that the present system is wrong and injurious ? 
Ii is only the short-sighted Britisher and the self-seeking Indian who think that bitter- 
ness has not been created between nation and natiou. The threat of a great straggle, 
in case the Indian demand is not conceded within a given time, the great wave of 
an economic unrest sweeping over this continent, these things no man who has the 
interest of his people at heart or who has a temporal y responsibility to share as 
ruler can contemplate with satisfaction. 

“I feel convinced that the younger generation wants to settle down to business, 
the business of feeding, educating, cleaning and civilising this great land of ours. 
We want to do better than Canada in wheat, America in steel, China in cotton-— 
and this on a national scale for the national benefit. We want to revive the artistic 
and literary glory of our country. We want to bring the world to the door of the 
peasant’s hut We want him to feel, to know, to realise that he is living in the 20th 
century, the century of great artists, poets, musicians, scientists, writers and thinkers. 
To-day what does civilisation mean to him ? It means, perhaps, a more scientific 
way of grinding him in the dust. As far as he is concerned, he is completely denied 
all the joy 01 modern existence, and all the benefis of scientific research and modern 
invention. None of us can contemplate this state of affairs with equanimity. 
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“Let me say to Great Britain. It is easy to govern for a time by arbitrary rule. 
It is easy to fill jails with your opponents. None of these things is desirable. The 
self-interest of India and the self-interest of Great Britain demand an immediate 
truce, and a lasting peace. A nationally powerful and an economically prosperous 
India will mean happiness not only for the millions of my countrymen, but happiness 
also £6r the millions of those who inhabit the British Empire outside India. That to 
my mind is a self-evident economic proposition. Instead of bitterness, let us have 
friendship. Instead of unrest, let us have peace. Instead of an India dangerous to 
the health and well-being of the world, let us have an India that will be the bulwark 
of modern civilisation. We are eager to get on with this work of reconstruction. 
What will the statesmen of Great Britain say ? The India of to-day and of to-morrow 
win pause for a reply. Meanwhile, my friends, let us close our ranks. Let us place 
in the forefront our programme of economic emancipation Let us marshal our 
forces against the three generals of Death — Poverty, Hunger and Disease ; and 
when the day's work is done, may we, of the younger generation, have the consolation 
of feeling that our labours have not been in vain." 


The Kathiawad Political Conference 


The fifth session of the Kathiawad Political Conference began its sessions at 
Morvi on the 30th MARCH 1929 and continued on the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Among the distinguished visitors 
present were Mahatma Gandhi, H. H. the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi, Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani, Mr. Darbar Gapaldas, Mr. Amritlal Thacker, the Imam 
of Bavazir and Sheth Haji Abdal Gani Beg Mahomed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech on the present situation, emphasise 1 
the need for co-operation between the Princes and the people and of constructive work 
in the States. He said that the self-imposed restriction laid down in the Porbandar 
session last year against criticism of individual States, was not an impediment in the 
way of their progress, but on the contrary gave the people enough opportunities for 
real work. 


The Presidential Address 

After numerous messages had been read out, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel read his 
address which dealt with the various political and economic problems of Kathiawad 
States. In the course of his speech the Sardar said : — 

“The position of the Indian States to-day is not only awkward, but almost lament- 
able. Nowheie else in the world do such anachronic institutions exist. In Kathiawar 
there are a number of States, big and small. Over them all has been kept a watch - 
sentinel by the Imperial Government, of what is known as the “paramount power". 
Nothing is beyond his knowledge. To depend to-day on treaties and treaty-rights 
entered into by the East India Company with Indian States with a view to consolidate 
its power in this country, in accordance with requirements of the situation then 
prevailing, is just like a drowning roan attempting to catch a straw. That they are 
required to brief counsels at the cost of millions of their subjects’ hard-earned money 
to interpret these obsolete treaties in itself indicates the lamentable plight of these 
Spates. Have we ever heard anything like friendship existing between a lion and a 
jackal ? A host of your Princes go out on tours on the Continent every year, and 
yet have we ever heard any of them being given a grand ovation in any of these 
countries in Europe ? What was foe force behind the royal receptions and magna- 
nimous ovations staged in honour of His Majesty foe Amir Amanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan when he paid last year a visit to some of these countries in Europe ? 
The reason is not ferto seek. 

“Even in this intricate sitiiation our Princes can do a lot if they have foe will to do 
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By miking administration responsible to the people, they can transform the weaker 
States into strong ones. There is greater safety in the Princes securing the goodwill 
of the people than in seeking the illusory protection of the Imperial power. 'The 
days of unbridled autocracy are gone.* India is a nation as such, and it is impractic- 
able to divide her into two parts— Indian India and British India— and to have 
administrative machineries of a different nature for both. The customs and social 
structure of the people of the country are one. The governance of the country is 
bound to be uniform ; and it cannot afford to be uneven. The British Indian subjects 
have grown impatient for Swaraj and independence, and no power can retard the 
progress of a people who are determined to acquire their freedom. Whatever be the 
differences of opinion as to the nature of this independence or Swaraj, it is but certain 
that momentous changes in the present administrative system of British India are 
bound to take place presently. These changes are bound, indirectly or directly to 
tell upon the conditions in Indian States. In an Empire, which is b&sed on the 
principle of limited monarchy, it is no loyalty to hope to enjoy an unrestrained 
autocracy. Real loyalty lies in an imitation of the Emperor. Those States who have 
tried to read the signs of the time and introduce popular institutions within tlieir 
territories, have lost nothing. The States have no reason to distrust their subjects. 
The Indian people by nature: and inherent instinct are trustful and liberal minded. 
The Thaknr Saheb or Rajkot has iustr comm enced a little constitutional' advance and 
we hastened to vote him an address of our appreciation of his move from this very 
platform at Bhavanagar. Distrust begets fear v whereas confidence m the people 
ensures safety ofthe State* "It must always be remembered that the State is for 
.the people end not the people for the State.*" 

“The agriculturist in British Endfai ha# been impoverished under the cruel tead- 
leuemr sy s tem ofthe Gase s— ea t. And in mutating the British Indian system 
Indian States have made it all the more aggressive ; and consequently, the agricul- 
turist of Kathiawar fie m a sorr y plight to-day. Besides, there is not one fixed policy. 
Thousands o£ agriculturists aee be in g reduced into mere labourers and many are 
migrating firom Kathiawar in search of sufficient labour elsewhere. The agriculturist 
who once upon a time used so feed himself sufficiently with plenty of milk, butter 
etc., to-day does not get two square meals. He does not live but merely exists. The 
State that allows such a peasantry to die, knowingly or unknowingly, digs its own 
grave. The land revenue most be assessed only in consonance with their capacity 
to pay, and that too must be spent for their welfare. It is a matter of regret that 
both these essential points are overlooked to-day in most of the States. 

“The greatest sin of the British rale in India is the deliberate destruction of India's 
only cottage industry. Our country before the advent of British rule not only 
produced sufficient clothing for her sons and daughters but used to export several 
lakhs worth of cotton products to other countries. There was not one mill in the 
country in those days and all the cloth manufactured was hand-spun and hand- 
woven. India's destitute millions used to earn their living without any investment. 
All these millions have lost their means of living and there is no other industry that 
would employ them. If the Indian States had so desired, they could have saved 
their subjects from this calamity. Kathiawar is a splendid field for Khaddar produc- 
tion. It has plenty of cotton. At the end of the agricultural season, thousands 
have to leave Kathiawar in search of labour outside. Thus you have all the required 
ferilities ; you can save lakhs of rupees by shutting your doors against foreign cloth. 
Khaddar must therefore find a place in the palaces and in the Government institu- 
tions even in the very interests ofthe State itself. There is no other royal road to 
the economic amelioration of our people. 

The religions of both the great communities populating this sacred land, the 
Hindus and Muslims, preach Prohibition. It is a great sin to imitate the excise 
P©hcv of a foreign Government in trading in liquor and promulgating the drink evil, 
simply with a view to augment the revenue resources of the State. It in no way 
lends prestige to our States. I know certain States in Kathiawar have set a noble 
example by the introduction of Prohibition Rules in their territories ; and it is up 
to us now to see that this contagious '‘epidemic’* of drink is driven out from our 
hmitsaUogether at an early date. ... 

The plight of the "untouchables” is more pitiable in Kathiawar than in other 
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parts of the country. They are put to numerous hardships in railway tnvdfiqg. 
It U the function of the State to protect the weak. The strong can protect them- 
sfclves. The Princes, if they will, can do much to redress their grievances. 

“The primary function of our Conference is to adopt means to pour life into a 
lifeless people. This task needs a number of selfless youngsters to go to the country 
and live amongst the people. To-day, there exists no bond between the people and 
your Conference. That bond must be created. To me, it appears there is no other 
means, but the spinning wheel to create these bonds. It is a leaf from the book of 
my experience. I am conscious that it would be a bitter pill to swallow for those 
who are enamoured of the machine age. Fulchanbhai and other workers who have 
been eye-witnesses to the splendid work being done amongst the Rani Paraj in 
Vedchhi near Bardoli will testify to the potential powers of the Charkha. You ask 
them what a change the Charkha has wrought amongst this once poverty-stricken, 
oppressed and drink-soiled populace. A self-confident man never gives himself up 
to despair, who would not pride himself to have been born in a land that gave birth 
to the greatest living man of the age who has been preaching to an ailing humanity 
his gospel of “Truth, Non-violence and Love ?’* 

Resolutions 

Among the important Resolutions that were passed (1) Urging Princes to introduce 
responsible government based on representative institutions, (2) for declaration of 
rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free press, pure 
justice, security of person and property, (5) for immediate removal of Viramgam 
custom cordon (4) abolition of forced labour, (5) urging Princes to put State 
budgets to votes of State assemblies and to fix their civil list, (6) to remove inter-statal 
custom lines, (7) for appointment of a Joint Board for management of Kathia wad 
State Railways. 

The conference adopted the Nehru Scheme relating to Indian States and urged 
the Princes to abide by it. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the great movement for Swaraj and 
programme of work laid down by the Congress was passed. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari speaking on this resolution asked all present to enlist 
themselves as members of the Congress, to boycott foreign cloth, wear khaddar and 
give their quota of earnings to the congress funds. 

His appeal for funds met with a hearty response and over three thousand rupees 
were subscribed on the spot for work for untouchables for which Mahatma Gandhi 
had asked for Rs. 5,000 in his speech. The Conference then terminated. 


The Ulkal Provincial Conference 

The 3rd session of the Utkal Provincial Conference was held at Balasore on 
the 30th MARCH 1929 under the presidency of Babu Gopabandhu Chaudhury. 
Many prominent public men from all part of Orissa attended the Conference. 
The first day's meeting terminated after the presidential address. The President 
in course of h is address gave an outline of the national programme and the duty of 
the country at this national juncture. He spoke of the dire poverty of the onya 
people and said that without amelioration of the economic distress political eman- 
cipation of the country was impossible. He next referred to the boycott of foreign 
cloth and explained how national industxy had been ruined by foreign exploitation 
and fervently exhorted the people to develop khadi mentality which alone would 
ensure India's salvation. 

The important resolutions passed in the conference included programme of impend- 
ing straggle of 1930 under the leadership of Mrhatma Gandhi, enrolment of Congress 
members, starting of branch Congress Organisation and vigorous boycott of foreign 
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cloth were the important items in the programme decided to be taken up by the 
Congress. Another resolution moved, seconded and supported by ladies asking the 
wotnen-folk of Orissa to take up Congress work was passed with great enthusiasm. 
Two other resolutions one regarding amalgamation of oriya-speaking tracts and the 
other demanding « arrying into effect the Flood Committee Report were passed 
unanimously. 

The President, while winding up the proceedings highly praised the youths of 
Balasore for their enthusiasm and exhrrted the audience to take up the Congress 
work without delay so that India may be free by 1930. 

Other Conferences 

A Youth Conference was held at Balasore after the Provincial Conference under 
the presidency of Sj. Rajkrishna Bose. There was a large gathering of youths who 
displayed great energy and enthusiasm and made the Conference a complete success. 
A youth league was started and resolutions about boycott of foreign cloth, removing 
opium evil and introducing other social reforms, were passed. 

On the same day a Woman's Conference was held in the Townhall under the 
presidency of Sm. Sarala Devi. There was a large gathering of ladies and resolu- 
tions about social reform and boycott of foreign cloth were passed. 


The Bengal Provincial Youth Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Youth Conference met at Rangpur on the 29th MARCH 
1929 under the Presidency of Sj Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the great Bengali 
novelist. The following is an exhaustive summary of the address delivered by him on 
the occasion 

“As in my literary works you will find problems but no solutions, so also in my 
address you will find problem but no answer. It is for the Youth Associations to 
furnish an answer. This is the principal feature of my address. Let one thing be 
clear at the outset. That an Youth Association is at least partly concerned with 
politics, it is no use denying. This is one of its functions. The Bengal Provincial 
Conference is going to meet here two days hence. When the objective of both these 
bodies is about the same, what is the necessity of holding the separate Youth 
Conference ? Though the two bodies have much the same exterior, when we look from 
inside the difference is very great indeed. The Congress is old like myself. The 
Youth Conference is young and pure hot blood still flows down its arteries, as it were. 
The Congress is the true resort of brainy men, lawyers and experienced politicians but 
the Youth Association is built up by intense earnestness and devotion of youth. 
The former is guided by acute worldly wisdom, the other is p? opelled by natural 
spontaneity * of life. That is why the independence resolution which was passed 
at the Madras Congress as a result of agitation and excitement was neither true nor 
natural. Owing to this reason it did not endure. Before a year passed, it was 
nullified. The Calcutta Congress once again demanded, dominion status instead of 
independence, but the younger generation did not heed this. 

Wherever 1 glance, 1 behold the red rays of youthful regeneration. Not only in 
politics but in social and economic sphere, there is a new awakening. They are now 
realising that without them the well-nigh insoluble problems of the world can never 
be solved. The older generation sometimes reprimand them and say to the youths 
that they are inexperienced. Why do not the youths say in reply that their revolt is 
a **jnst the so-called experience ? 

But let me not be misunderstood. The Congress is the only national institution 
which does not submit to insult and opinion. In 1921, the Congress adopted non- 
violent non-cooperation, the soul of which was khadi and charka and Swaraj was 
promised by the 31st December. Inspiration came from outside Bengal but the 
number of men who went to jail, the quantity of khaddar and the number of charkas 
and the numbei of sacrifices made in Bengal were without a parallel in India. How 
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was this possible ? Because, in all probability except the Punjab, no other province 
gin claim to a part of deep love which the Bengal youths cherish for the country. 
That is why the “Bandemataram" emanate J from Bengal and in Bengal was born 
the great soul Deshbandhu. 

Proceeding Sj. Chatterjee condemned the attitude of Mahatmaji after the Chauri- 
Chaura incident as a result of which all hopes of India were dashed to the ground. The 
weaklings in Bengal outside the jail upset the work of Deshbandhu. Another situation 
had how been created by the Simon Commission, similar to that created by Jallian- 
wallabag. He found to his regret that the incident and programmes of 1921 were 
being repeated. The leaders from outside were sitting on Bengal and he was afraid 
that nothing could happen by the 31st December, 1929. The only hope lay in the 
youth of the country. They should take a leaf out of the anti- partition agitation when 
Bengal was entirely dependent on herself. The political leaders might claim Swaraj 
on the basis of the misdeeds of the bureaucracy during the last 150 years. But the 
youths had a different stand-point. They would prefer independence to a dependent 
heavenly kingdom. To attain freedom, the price would have to be paid. Only the 
blood of youth could furnish that price. In every country in the world the youths 
had achieved freedom. There could not be exception in the case of India. 

There was one word which was floating in this atmoshere of India, namely, 
revolution. He wanted the youngmen to remember that in no country did the people 
seek revolution for the sake of revolution . Real revolution was m the soul of an 
individual. Political revolution was possible only when the ground had been pre- 
pared by revolutionising the merciless society, a loveless religion, existing communal 
and caste relations, economic inequality and heartless treatment towards woman- 
hood. If any Qf them had a revolutionary bent, they would not probably like his words. 
It is no use simply blaming the Government for the Arms Act. What happened 
during hundreds of thousands of years when there was no Arms Act ? Bengal and 
India were enslaved over and over again owing to our own internal differences. 
From the time of Joychand down to Mirjafar, this had happened. Even Deshbandhu 
had to waste most of his time and energy by fighting a section of his countrymen. 
In the youth associations, there were internal disputes and several groups. 

In conclusion, Sj. Chatterjee laid stress on the boycott of British goods and 
British cloth. He said that it was no use attempting the boycott of foreign goods or 
foreign cloths. We should as soon as possible completely boycott the Britisn clothes 
and for this purpose it would not be wrong to substitute even Japanese cloth as a 
substitute. Much energy should not be wasted over Khadi. 

He condemned the philosophy of life which advised the curtailment of human 
want. Discontent was divine and progress would be furthered only by an attempt 
to satisfy our wants. 

He referred to the last Bardoli agitation which was extolled so much by Mr. 
Nariman in his presidential speech at the Calcutta Youth Congress. He disliked one 
thing in that affair, namely, that leaders and workers should have proclaimed it as 
an economic question and not as a political question in order to bring about a 
compromise with the British Government. In conclusion Sj. Chatterjee paid a 
tridute to the Volunteers' Corps, organised by the last Calcutta Congress. 


Resolutions 

The Youth Conference reassembled on the nexr morning, the 30 th March , 
and adopted about 20 resolutions protesting against the repressive measures 
directed ugainst the workers of the Bengal Youth Association for 
crushing the Youth Movement; strongly resenting the arrest of labour and 
peasants' leaders with the object of crushing the Labour and Peasants’ 
movements ; demanding national independence as the goal and removal of all 
Obstacles standing on the way of the youth ; urging uplifiment of the labour and 
peasant classes and the youths to organise ; educate and uplift labour and peasant 
classes ; advocating physical cnlture and development and encouragement of the 
same by game and competitive physical feats ; protesting against arbitrary proscription 
of national literature and publications for suppressing national movements ; dis- 
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favouring admittance to the membership of the Youth Association to those supporting 
communalism in any public sphere ; advocating total boycott of British goods as 
honouring self-respect and helping national movement and boycott of foreign goods 
where possible ; disapproving the present Boy Scout system as creating slave men- 
tality and advocating die reformation of the same on national lines ; urging students 
to put a stop to increasing female abductions, disipproving early marriage and sup- 
porting circulation of the Age of Consent Bill by the Sub-Committee of the Assembly 
and further urging 2 5 years as the marriageable age for youths and 18 for girls, and 
urging the formation of a permanent Volunteer Corps. 

A resolution moved from the chair expressed condolence at the sudden and 
unexpected death of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

The resolutions condemning communal organisations as stumbling blocks to 
national solidarity, urging boycott of British cloths whole-heartediy and urging 
removal of purdah, untouchability, caste system and all social disabilities were 
also passed. 

Further resolutions urging an organisation of the preasants and workers on an 
economic basis, condemning the Government for arresting the leaders of the peasants 
and workers and for launching on repressive legislation against the workers of youth 
associations all over the country were also passed. 

The conference further declared independence as the goal of youth movement 
and exhorted the workers to do all they could to remove obstacles in the way of 
attaining the said goal. 

The conference further held the proscription of national literature as unlawful and 
high-handed. The Conference then terminated. 


The Madras Youth Conference 

The preliminary session of the Madras Youth Conferenee was held on the 16tk 
FEBRUARY 1929 in the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. T. 
Prakasam. There was a good gathering of the youths of the city. 

The proceedings began with the singing of national songs after which Mr. Trivi- 
krama Rao delivered the welcome address. The following is a summary : — 

The Chairmen's Address 

Youth is essentially the period of highest activity and noblest aspirations. It is 
the transitional time when the emotions of a tender age blend harmoniously with 
the judgment of a dawning adolescence. Common aspirations enlivening their 
conduct impart a tone of fellowship and brotherhood rarely experienced in any other 
stage of life. Therefore it is that the youth movement seeks to interpret and express 
the longings of the younger generation of our country men, to take an active part in 
our national struggle, to contribute that measure of support and to develop at the 
same time that spirit of understanding which will bring harmony and efficiency into 
personal, social and international relations. 

The newly awakened youth have begun to realise more than ever that for long 
ages a peculiarly unproductive, irrational turn had been given to their training and 
conduct Free thinking, independent judgment and an unoppressed view of life had 
been denied to them because of established usage, hoary tradition, superstitious 
sentiments or a so-called elderly guidance. It is their challenge to convention and 
dogma that forms the soul and substance of their conduct and behaviour. The 
more objectively and analytically the sentiments of the new youth movement are 
translated into action, the more effectively would they function in their liberating 
Purpose. The spirit and vitality of youth must not only be conserved but also 
d,r *£t«d into fruitful channels of humanistic endeavour. 

Referring to the question of students and politics, Mr. Rao ridiculed the idea 
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that there should ever be an attempt to dissuade students from politics. And the 
speaker believed that “it develops on the youths to put forth the best of their talent 
and energy towards the task of .econstructing our political fabric and towards 
achieving for India a respected place in the comity of nations/* 

Touching on the Guzerat College strike, Mr. Rao said “It holds out an object 
lesson both to the educational authorities and to the students in the need for methods 
of conciliatory administration on the one side and the value of self-reliance, individual 
discipline and national dignity on the other." 

As regards communalism, the speaker was of the opinion that separatist forces 
£nd artificial barriers in any form (either from state or society) must be levelled down 
m developing a healthy and complete national life. Concluding, Mr. Rao said : — 

“Young India must to-day judge for herself her destination and destiny. Schemes 
of political advancement are kept before the country advocating different modes of 
national emancipation. To my mind, there is one and only one ideal that must guide 
our aspirations and influence our conduct. \Ve find ourselves to-day not merely as 
the inheritors of a rich and ancient culture but also as participants in an enlarged 
life of humanity seeking peace, contentment and prosperity. Isolated life of India 
as such would imperil her future and stay back her precious contribution to the 
world's higher life. An indispensable condition to this flowering of her genius is 
freedom. So long as she lives a humiliated and emasculated career by remaining in 
subjection deprived of those inalienable rights of directing and shaping her destinies, 
that genius cannot blossom and thus cannot contribute towards the common riches 
of world culture. Her subjection is not only a national calamity but also a world 
disaster awaiting immediate redemption." 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM, in the course of his presidential address, said that he readily 
agreed to preside over the Conference, because he always felt that he was still a 
student, a student with very imperfect knowledge. Before he entered the Assembly 
his ignorance about the working of the Indian constitution and about the economic 
condition of India so far as it related to the people at large was great. Speaking about 
the question of students taking part in politics, Mr. Prakasam said : 

“When we are to-day face to face with a great nati^pal struggle advice is being 
given by some elders that students should eschew politics r osnpletely. If students 
should eschew it altogether, they will not be fit for any work. By entering into poll 
tics, I do not mean that when you are in colleges, when you are trying to pass exami- 
nations, you should become act ve politicians with us and that you should get inio 
the heated and excited atmosphere of the present political agitation always. Politics 
is nothing if you are ignorant people. It implies full knowledge of the condition of 
one's own country, if not the conditions of the outside world. When I am addressing 
you on the question of politics it is my desire that no student should be ignorant of 
the political and the economic conditions of the country : Why should we find s> 
much depression all around, in the youth conferences or in other political confer- 
ences ? The problem of the day is unemployment. What is it due to ? When we 
appeal to you to be patriotic, to come and jo n the Simon Boycott demonstrations, 
why should there be any trouble ? If you had known the conditions of the country, 
if you had been taught in the schools and colleges anything of the economic condi- 
tions of your country, anything of the political working of the constitutions of your 
country, there is no need to-day to appeal to the youths of the country. If you have 
been studying about the revenue which the Government takes from the people, from 
the students for educational purposes and how much of the revenues are being utilised 
for the legitimate purposes of education, of cultivation and developing the indus- 
tries, there would have been no difficulty on such occasions as these. If you had 
known that when a sum, nearly twenty crores is collected from a particular area and 
that only about half a crore had been spent for the benefit of that area during the 
last 30 years, there would have been no trouble when such appeals are being made 
to the youth of the country and to the masses. Last year and the year before 
there was a fight between the Government of India and the elected representatives 
with regard to the exchange question, whether the ratio should be ish. 6d. or ish- 
4d. The Government has managed to get a success on that question. The loss 
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sustained by the poor people and by our tradesmen is extending annually over more 
than one hundred crores. We have allowed ani our leaders have committed serious 
errors in the past. There was for us an occasion to collect a crore of rupees y and if 
that had been spent in establish:ng one central national educational institution, where 
real education could be given to all students, we would have been able to do some 
service to the motherland. What is it that you arc doing to solve the unemployment 
problem? The Government is rot interested in doing anything in this direction. 
You have to face and solve the problem. You would have been able to solve it, if 
you had been given the right education, and if you had been told how many employ- 
ments are there under the Government. If you had known the real state of affairs, 
you would have been thinking for yourselves even while studying in schools and 
colleges about your future careers. That is not the case now. Those friends of 
mine who non-co-operated and have suffered miserably are again compelled by 
circumstances to come back and join the colleges to day. That is because they had 
no right education. I don’t really understand why the Government should have the 
trepirifty to propound rules for the guidance of the conduct of young men, when they 
don't take the least possible interest to see that the young men are provided fo~ when 
they had passed out of the colleges. The present system of education has onlv 
made all of us fit for clerks’ places. Politics, those people might not teach you. I 
only wish there rs opportunity for stu lents to learn politics and there is an institution 
where the young men should be taught all that is required for the equipment of their 
future lines. How else can you be fit ? To say that students should not know any- 
thing of politics is, in my opinion, very wrong. I would call it a crime to keep 
students in the dark with regard to the constitution of their country. The unemploy- 
ment question comes because you have been kept away from the knowledge required 
of you. 

I d >n't agree with the sentiments expressed in the presidential address given to 
another section of the youth two days ago. His advice was that students should not 
get into politics, should not do anything which would displease the Government and 
the University authorities. While giving that advice he asked those very students 
to present a welcome address to the Simon Commission. If it was his real belief that 
students should have nothing to do with politics and that they should take his advice 
seriously, is it right that he should call upon them to get into the worst possible 
matter of the boycott of the Simon Commission and induce them to draft an address 
when the whole country is against that Commission ? This is a clear proof that it 
is absolutely necessary that they should know and enter politics, if not always at 
least on occasions like this when the unwanted Commission is coming among us. 

The President next laid great stress on the necessity for military training among 
the youths of the country and spoke how if this was given effect to the huge military 
expenditure incurred at present could be reduced. The Madras atmosphere at 
present was somewhat peculiar. It was neither bracing nor depressing. It was 
midway. Rumours were afloat that there would be strife in the city again when 
the Simon Commission would arrive on Monday next. He believed that there was 
no foundation for any such rumours. Even supposing some misguided persons 
might create disturbances, it was the duty of the youth of the country and its respon- 
sible leaders to prevent such violence. They must boldly face the situation and not 
run away as cowards. For his part he was prepared to be the first to lead any 
procession and face the consequences. They need not be worried about these 
things. It was their business to serve the country and the^ must try their best. If 
military training had been given to the youths and if the youths had been brought 
under the discipline of the army there would he no need to issue such appeals. 

In conclusion, Mr. Prakasam appealed to them to be courageous ana to decide 
for themselves after mature consideration their future action. He particularly ap- 
pealed to them to take their part in the boycott demonstrations of Monday next and 
not to yield to any external influences to overcome them on that occasion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then adopted , . - 

“This Conference places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the deaths of 
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Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Maganlal Gandhi, K D. Shastri, 
Doggirala Gopalakrishnayya ana Raja of Panagal and conveys to the Emilies of the 
deceased patriots its heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement” 

“The Conference expresses its hearty admiration of the heroic stand of the students 
of the Gujerat College and congratulates them on their victory in the struggle that 
they had put up to vindicate their rights." 

“This Conference calls upon every patriotic youth to help in the effective boycott 
of the Simon Commission and requests the students to make the coming Monday’s 
boycott demonstrations a complete success." 

“This Conference expresses its profound admiration of the heroic attitude of the 
Bombay youths in the recent Bombay fracas and also expresses its sorrow for the 
demise of the noble souls who have sacrificed their lives in the defence of their 


country. 9 

“Thu 


bis Conference expresses its willingness to identify itself with the social and 
constructive programme of the Indian National Congress for the year.” 

“This Conference of the Youths of Madras accepts complete Swaraj as the political 
goal of India and appeal* to the Youth of the country to work for the liberation of the 
Motherland/* 

The Conference was then dissolved with another appeal from the President to 
the youths to strengthen the Boycott movement. 


The Andhra Student's Conference 


The eight session of the Andhra Students' Conference met on the 26th 
January 1929 amidst great enthusiasm in the Minerva Cinema Hall, Masulipatam, 
with Mr. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, in the chair. 

The Andhra Students* Conference was first inaugurated in the historic town of 
Masulipatam and the present Conference is the eighth session thereof. It was started 
with a view to promulgate an espirit de corps among students in general. Ever 
since its inception the progress made has been steady though slow. Last year the 
energetic Gunturians conducted it with unqualified success. 

The PfMidentU! Address 

The following are extracts from the address of Mr. K. Chandy, the President of 
the Conference : 

It is a matter of surprise how a sundried bureaucrat, who has already been laid 
on the shelf, end whose contact with the Muses of learning is purely temporary and 
accidental, should have been summoned, from far away Mysore, to this beautiful 
city of ancient culture and traditions, for presiding at a conference of students in one 
of the most promising language areas of this continent It is simplest and best 
to regard it as a mere gift of the gods for which one has got to be humbly grateful. 
This occasion should not, however, be allowed to slip by without giving a piece 
of information which will doubtless be interesting ana might perhaps indicate the 
connecting link between the students of the Andhra University and me. Many 
years ago the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University sat at the feet of a guru 
who is now a member of the Government of Mysore and that gentleman himself, at 
a still earlier period, was taught by roe, so that students of this university have a kind 
of remote intellectual or spiritual k ndship with me. Perhaps that feet is an explana- 
tion why you have been pleased to summon me to preside at this conference. 

It is only at the beginning and at the end of my official career that the student 
world has come into relationship with me. On account of the very heavy interregnum 
between these periods— during which time my work lay in quite other fields, it is 
exceedingly difficult to visualise the needs, the aspiration ana the psychic content of 
students in order to be enabled to talk to them in a manner that, although lacking 
in the arts of oratory and of humour, might nevertheless be of some practical use in 
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gndn^Ae^^ University ? it k ^l^to S^epo^be^ J^^reAthed 
4e fee atmosp he re of tbs Wes Vstpr than nay mhers in SHben India,— that 
tomorrow afternoon speeches wfl! be dc fi v ci o d by w»f srinsi d She Andhra 
Uihwrity whidi would be freer and perhaps user Cham what net of as of the 
older generation can attempt Amoap the in d ents of India and paetiMy in this 
very audience there u n doubtedl y might eren be some spirits that are %tandtag 
apart upon the forehead of die age to come* who might < ghre the vodd another heart 
and other poises'. The function of the older generation in India at this moment 
is peihaps tint of preparing the way, and cleaning the ground, far enabling these 
young men to sound that note of harmony between the East and the West, between 
the material and the spiritual, between activity and quietism that is so much needed, 
if the civilisation of which we were proud till yesterday is not to crush in rain about 


our ears. 

A subject about which one might speak,— and speak for hours— is the need for 
clear analytical thinking, so that judgments, when they are formed, might be the 
result of reasoning and not merely or emotion. On account of reason being divorced 
from emotion in much of the thought of the 19th century, there is a certain amount 
of confusion or disharmony in Politics, Economics, Ethics and Sociology, but emotion 
divorced from reason which seems to characterise certain school and certain people 
particularly in this country, is equally dangerous and liable to lead us far astray- 
if the need for clear thinking is urged before this audience of students, it is «n the 
hope that, when they become leaders to-morrow, they will deliberately refuse to 
tread the flowery path of moving the masses of their countrymen by promulgating 
half-truths or untruths, however popular, with the help of the arts of oratory. 

It is not my intention to advocate any scheme of politics before an audience 
of students, but politics gives one of the best examples of the dangers of unclear 
thinking. It would seem that some of the people that talk of the future constitution 
of India had not taken the trouble folly and clearly to understand the precise meaning 
of all the terms that they use. Democracy, representative government, responsible 
government party government, Swaraj have all, as you know, distinctive meaning 
and implications but in many utterances these terms would seem to be used as if 
they had the same connotation in the minds of the speakers. It is interesting to 
notice in this connection that the late Mr. Montagu who combined in himself in a 
rare degree the qualities of emotion and of clear thinking had drawn up the formula 
for India in these words : “the gradual development of free institutions in India 
with a view to ultimate self-government within the Empire." It was a distinguished 
cx-Viceroy of India who changed the wording to the form in which it was announced, 
i. e., the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as a part of the 
British Empire. But the subsequent action of this most distinguished nobleman 
would seem to show that he himself had not clearly visualised all the implications 
of the words that he had used. Students will presumably wish that the formula of 
Mr. Montagu had held the ground. In that case, it would probably have been 
perceived more clearly that free institutions arc merely institutions intended to cast 
put feat. *0 create initiative and to allow a people freedom to develop according to 
its own genius and common will. . . 

An eminent savant from Europe who had come to attend the Students' Christian 
Federation asked me how it is that some Indian leaders are talking of Independence 
without having any kind of a programme and what they mean by speaking of 
Dominion Status as a step towards Independence. It is somewhat like talking rnarn- 
a g« e» a step towards divorce. . . 

(The speaker then explained how clear thinking was most essential in tne 
field of civics and religion.) . 

May I take up a moment more of your time in making a few practical suggestions r 
The first suggestion is the need for organising these various student movements on 
an all-India basis with the idea of linking up the all-India student movement with 
student movements all over the world. It makes one sad to reflect that 
student movements the spirit of communalism is appearing. There is no future *or 
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tte yu n y people ca off their commonalism and build up in their stu- 
a spirit of comradeship between members of various communities, 
sm& political convictions. It ts unnecessary and it will be quite futile to 
of sOMktedSsaqg. thought and feeling. What is required is a composite mosaic 
“* * **fciefc various- orgaaisotbss with distinct points of view might find a place 
As aE-fadfa s t u de nt organisation will be able to influence government 
flfecthag the welfare of students, and perhaps change the scheme of 
E cownrry so as to make it more useful and suited to our environment 
being* in a large measure, only a means of increasing middle class unem- 
it wiR be something to be proud of, if the Andhra students, who combine 
res the dements of practical ability and emotion, will take the lead in 
faming such an organisation. If an all-India student movement could be linked 
^ snnibr organisations elsewhere, it will also go a long way towards preventing 
world conflicts in the future. It is perhaps not unwise to dream also that such a 
world -wide organisation might supplement the League of Nations, might find 
effectual substitutes for the zest and the glamour of war ; awf in any case sap the 
foundations of unhealthy nationalism and the war spirit, by members of the organi- 
sation resolving not to kill each other for any c«ause whatsoever. 

Another suggestion, by following which s udents coaid improve their outlook 
on life is that, as in Germanv and Europe, they might T ttemp t . particularly during 
holidays, to get into touch with the masses in the country, do some actual manual 
labour for earning wages so .as to relieve to tha» extent the burden of their education 
and thus get to understand conditions of labour and of the people living by the 
sweat of their brow. Indian thinkers do not seem to have laid sufficient stress on the 
dignity of manual labour. In coming years labour is likely to get more and more 
powerful. It is desirable for the good of the country that it should get intellectualised 
and spiritualised. Our educated young men should therefore get into active and 
sympathetic touch with the toiling nesses both in the city and in villages. If there 
is such touch, the occasional breakdown of law and order in our presidency towns, 
for instance, will not happen. There is also the danger of class war-fare, which is 
more dangerous than caste distinctions taking hold of India and it can be avoided 
only by sympathetic co-operation with labour. It ought to be possible for some of 
the professors and students to draw up schemes for achieving this object. 

In India, the ideas associated with the scout movement with its ideals of efficient 
service are more useful. The catching on of the scout spirit in India and elsewhere 
is one of the few hopeful features of moderen times. 

It is gratifying that the need for physical fitness is being recognised more and more 
both by students and by the public. Judging from the utterances of men in authority 
it seems fairly clear that in the life-time of the young people present here, India 
will be able to undertake its own defence. Within that rime, the League of Nation;, 
and the league of students might perhaps have effectually, and not merely on 
paper, abolished war ; but force in the form of a standing army and navy and air 
force will be necessary for as long a time as one need think about. It is one thing to 
be aggressive ; and another to be strong. In strength Indian youth ought to be able 
to give a good account of themselves. It should also be possible to give greater 
impetus to territorials with men trained in the University Corps as a nucleus. 

There is one other matter about which a word has to be said. It is disappointing 
for those watching Andhradesa from outside, that the Andhras have not yet been 
able to find a solution of the question of a centre for the university. The latest idea 
is to have a unitary university with its headquarters probably at Vizagapatam and 
to give the other colleges back to the Madras University. It is rash for one who 
has no inside knowledge of this vexed question to venture to offer an opinion ; but 
one may be permitted to recommend, if it has not already been adopted, the modern 
solution of a round table conference of representatives of the various conflicting 
interests. If such a conference should be held, it should have three aims in view, 
which arc first, the interests of Andhra culture should have the first claim, 


second, the university centre or centres (in case a federal type is contemplated/ 
should be selected solely from academic considerations and third, there should be 
no attempt to coerce minorities, but every attempt to persuade and convince. «. an 
endeavour is tttade in this direction , a solution that is creditable to the practical 
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genna of the Andhra country i* likely to appear. Some of jam rich ; 
merchants of whom there are many, win, it is hoped, [ 
development of the Andhra University. 

We have in India men and women of whom any courtry might be pentad. There 
is Gandhiji whom several Westerners have declared to be the ■¥*§ ? emtaeat man of 
this generation. We have Tagore and Sarojini Naidu, and Professors Raman, Base 
and Radha Krishnan, who have all won admiration f-om the whole world. In the 


humdrum field of statesmanship, however, it is diuicult, off-hand* to suggest a few 
names on the same level of eminence as these are in their respective fields or even 
of statesmen of a generation that is past, such as Ranade and Gokhale. It might be 
that we are unable to see the wood on account of the trees— that is, that we have 
too many eminent men— or it might be that elderly people habitually torn the blind 
eye to ability in younger men— but it has got to be said that many Indians, including 
eminent economists, are agreed that in the utterances of modern n and 

politicians, it is difficult to find the note of mastery of their subject that one noticed 
over and over again when men like Ranade and Gokhale spoke. There is, on the 
other hand, often noticeable, a want of appreciation of realities and actual conditions. 
It is difficult for most people to say “Here is a man that has thought out all aspects 
of the Indian problem and found the way." There are several, as 1 have said already, 
who have powerful magnetism and the capacity to influence crowds ;— but it does 
not appear that they have a programme, twenty, or even ten years ahead. It is not 
clear whether they have visualised the kind of India that they propose ushering in. 
The great educationist Dr. Miller used to tell us in his classes— he was one of the 
first to see the need for freedom for India— that Indian students are in several ways 
the best students in the world but have a strange capacity of keeping in different 
compartments of their brain, mutually contradictory thoughts. That is the generation 
that is now functioning and we seem still to have retained that capacity. It \s 
difficult, otherwise, to understand, for instance, people advocating full blown 
democracy with party government on the one hand and suddhi, rank communalism, 
and the subjection of women on the other. 

The youth of the present generation, however, seems to be out-growing that 
capacity ; and I wish them God-speed. The adventure of thought is the noblest 
of all adventures. If you follow that adventure fearlessly, 'though no great ministering 
reason* might sort out for you, 'the dark mystery of human souls/ yet ‘vast ideas 
will roll before you* and you will ‘glean therefrom your liberty.* Perhaps, if you 
are lucky, you may come across shapes, 

More strange, more beautiful, more smooth, more regal 
Than wings of swans, than doves, than dim seen eagle/ 
and be able to use that knowledge for the country's good. 

Before sitting down, let me thank the executive committee of the Andhra Students* 
Conference for the great honour that they have conferred on me by asking roe to 
preside on this occasion. 

Resolutions 

The conference met again on the 28th January and passed the following resolu- 
tions : — 

The conference resolved that proper impetus be given to the spread of female edu- 
cation by piecept as well as by insistence upon the education of girls in eyery home. 

Another resolution was passed recommending the formation, in the province of 
different students* organisations which would ultimately be affiliated to the AU-lndia 
Students* organisation. .... „ . . 

It was resolved that Hindi be made a compulsory third language in all schools 
and colleges hereafter. ... .... . 

Another resolution recommended that physical and military training be introduced 
into schoob and colleges in future. The resolution was very enthusiastically received 
by the delegates and was passed unanimously. 

The next resolution advocated the use of khaddar. . . . 

Mr. M. Das then moved that the Conference was to accord its ™lebe*rted 
support to Mr. Sarda*s “Child Marriage Bill** inthe interests of the youth in the land. 
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It was agreed, ootibe suggestion of the President, that the principle underlying 
Mr. Saida's Child Marriage Bill would be accepted by the House. 

“This Conference requests the Senate to create opportunities for all subjects other 
han English to be taught in Telegu (in all the High School ani Intermediate classes) 
in acceptance of the principle of vemicularisation and wants that the scheme might 
take effect after the recognition of the Andhra Uni versity by all the other universities 
in the country. 

m jU) This Conference of the students of Andhradesa congratulates the students of 
the Gujarat College on the bold stand they have taken and wishes them every 
success in their attempts to vindicate their self-respect. 

’*(2) This Conference of the Andhra Students calls upon all the students to boycott 
foreign goods and take to the use of home-made ones. 

i3) It is the request of the conference that the Andhra University authorities 
be pleased to do away with the present system of examinations and introduce in 
their place what is known as the ’tutorial system*. 

**U) This Conference. views with alarm the recent communique of the Government 
as regards the future of the Andhra University and requests that a roundtable 
conference be held under the auspices of the Andhra Mahajana Sabha executive 
where different viewpoints might be fairly urged, and a settlement effected acceptable 
to all. 

“(5) It is resolved that steps be taken by the Standing Committee of the con- 
ference (to be formed), to celebrate the anniversaries and birthdays of all great 
national leaders of our land and to prepare a calender of such dates for the informa- 
tion of the members.** 


The Sind Students’ Conference 


The Eighth Session of the Sind Students* Conference was held at Bhivia on the 
3rd JUNE 1929, under the presidency of Mr. G. N. Gokhale. The following is an 
exhaustive summary of the address delivered by him : — 

“You will all admit that a change includes both a present and a future and so the 
first concern of every man who aspires to reshape the world is to learn to look at 
himself as he is. We all of us have our ideals and our likings, and very often we 
mistake what we like to be, or what we profess to be, for what we really are. We 
have no objection to asking a person clad in the choicest English clothes to unfurl 
the National flag of pure handspun khaddar, with die symbol of a charkha on it, as 
long as he jumps into some rough overalls before doing so. This is only an instance 
of the numerous hypocrycies which pervade our whole life in India, and if you wish 
to reshape India, 1 would ask you to put sincerity above everything else". 

Continuing he said that he had seen college students who here said to have given 
Mahatma Gandhi a most eloquent address in khaddar cloth, clad in the finest 
English summer suitings three days after the event, and one of your own volunteers 
who came to explain to me the wonderful spinning competition you are going to 
have, was dressed in a nice English shirt and blue blazor. 1 am not asking you to 
wear khaddar or even Indian mill-cloth. That is for each one of you to decide for 
himself. But if you believe in the gospel of spinning, please do not murder that* 
ideal by spinning yarn in English clothes. Whatever your convictions and your 
professions— right or wrong do not matter,— you must be prepared to sincerely stand 
by them, to suffer for them if need be. 

If you want to get a thing, you must be prepared to pay the price for it It is an 
immutable law of life that you cannot get something for nothing, and if yon want 
liberty, you cannot get it by merely shouting for it. Even taking it in its narrow 
sense as political freedom, history will tell you that the British have not achieved 
that goal without centuries of struggle and without a heavy price, nor have they 
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built up an empire without the loss of many valuable lives. They are still groaning 
under the debts contracted to win the last great war : and if India wants similar 
freedom— practical and economical — it goes without saying that India have to pay 
for it Of these let us take economic freedom first, because to me it appears tobe 
by far the most important. Practical freedom no doubt makes it easier, but it is 
only a means to that end. By manipulating tariffs we can encourage or discourage 
foreign articles from coming into the country, but even if they do come, what matters ? 
Even under a foreign rule, none, of us can be compelled to buy foreign things, if we do 
not want to do so. The only price demanded is the inconvenience caused. We send 
out of our country every year— 3 crores of rupees for foreign liquors, 2 crores for 
cigarettes, 4 crores for biscuits and other provisions, 3 crores for betel-nut, 8 crores 
of rupees for sugar, and 1 crore for salt ; and no one can say that we shall all die in a 
day, if we do not consume these, and yet we educated people are mainly responsible 
for this drain. 


In the practical field what stands in oui way but the want of a spirit of give and 
take ? India is not populated by savages but by people whose ancestors were a* the 
height of civilization, when Britain was yet a muddy marsh ; and if a few lakhs of the 
British can hold sway over thirtytwo crores of Indians to-day, it is only because 
divided in 


sole benefit of the Hin lu or the Mussalman, and there is nothing that either party 
‘must* have. In this democratic age birth in a particular family or in a particular 
religion ought to be no handicap but no qualification at the same time. Each man's 
special aptitudes which his heredity and environment influence to a great extent, 
cannot be ignored and all that a State can do is to give equal opportunities to all, 
not equal prizes. 

The Englishman has been our ideal during the last hundred years. When we 
look at him, we cannot help noticing that he puts on a neck-tie and tight pants, and 
it was certainly pardonable to conclude that his success in life was due to those talis- 
mans. In our desire to be prosperous like him we have all given his stiff-collar, his 
tail-coat and even his peg of whisky a fair chance and still we have notprogressed 
very much. They are making the same experiment on a large scale in Turkey, and 
it is said to be a greatest success, but in Afghanistan it evidently did not produce 
very good results. Some of us grown-ups have begun to feel rather uneasy about it, 
and we have a suspicion that the causes of the Englishman's prosperity— or even 
the Turk's for that matter — may be deeper down, however convenient the English 
dress may be, and is in a cold climate, we know how uncomfortable it is in a hot 
country like India, and yet we see all Englishmen suffer tortures to preserve their 
dress, as a mark of their nationality. It is not by doing what the Englishman does, 
but by doing as he does, that we shall succeed like him. Whether you will like the 
Englishman's neck-tie or his patriotism is one of the questions that you youths have 
to decide. 1 know that dress does not make a man, and the clothes may be said to 
play a trivial part in a man's life, and yet inasmuch as they reflect hU inner menta- 
lity, they are in my opinion a matter of vital importance. We are still living in an 
age, especially in Sind, where all those who do not put on English dress are “cranks," 
and where a fashionable English cut is necessary even for handspun khaddar. 

Concluding his address Mr. Gokhale said : — 

Having made sure of the will and acquired the necessary wisdom, you have then 
to act. As a book says, it is not enough for a hungry man to admire the food that 
is placed before him. Even a resolution to eat does not carry him any further. He 
has to eat the food before it can satisfy his hunger. That is the ihira aspect of the 
problem. At every conference and congress in India we pass so many resolutions, 
hut they all lead to nothing. In the first place a great many of these resolutions 
are made without counting the cost, and no one has the energy to put the others 
into practice. 


* 

All India Depressed Classes* Conference,,. 

The fourth All-India Depressed Classes' Conference and the nth Madras Presiden- 
cy Adi-Dravida Conference was held on the %4th February 1929 in the Victoria public 
Hal, Madias under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Mandat of Bengal. This was the first 
thne that a depressed classes' conference of an all-India character was held in the city 
and the rrmfrwemv.i was very largely attended and great enthusiasm prevailed. A num- 
ber of delegates from all parts of India was also present. The conference was organised 
by the members of the Registered All-India Adi-Diavida Mahajan Sabha. 

The p ro cee d ings commenced with prayer. Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja read a 
message of good-will and blessing from His Holiness Swami Om Prakash of Sree 
Dakshinamurri Mutt, Nilgiris. Mr. R. T. Kesavalu next performed the ceremony 
of hoisting the depressed classes' flag. 

In doing so, be first referred to the great sages that their community had produced 
and then to their p r ese nt condition. He said that the heavy burden of degradation 
accumulated for ages upon them and the spell of untouchability cast around tKetn 
for centuries was too much for them to lift their heads or to think of their own low 
position. He thought all fair-minded persons would admit that it was monstrous 
that a class of - human beings should be perpetually kept down. Was it not a stand- 
ing disgrace to call them as depressed? The question of depressed classes was a 
national interest. How could Indians possibly expect their country to take her 
place among the nations of the world, if they kept such a large number of their 
own countrymen to remain in ignorance and degradation for centuries. Unless 
they allowed them to rise up equally with others normally and intellectually, they 
could not expect them to co operate with the other communities in their national 
efforts. The Congress, year after year, passed resolutions. But in the matter of 
untouchability nothing was done by the Congress: Even the other parties that had 
teen in power since the introduction of the Montford Reforms, had not done anything 
practically except introducing a few bills such as State Aid to Industries Bi 11, the 
University Bill, and the Hindu Religious Endowments Bill. Even in passing the 
last Bill, they had been cautious enough to exclude the depressed classes from all 
provisions of the Bill. In the corporation meeting the other day, the Swarajist mem- 
bers heckled the President for not having invited them to the Harbour on the day 
of arrival of the Commission. Might he ask Mr. Satyamurti and others, who felt 
so much that the President had insulted them, how much the poor depressed class 
community would feel when they were not allowed to get into the temples and 
to have any social intercourse ? 

“Because you were allowed," the speaker declared, “to handle the law of 
religion you have framed your own rules to call us as a fifth-class and to keep us 
out m all social matters and in the question of temples. Is it not a breach of trust 
on your part ? Is it not a serious criminal offence that you have committed on a 
section of your own countrymen ? If only law and order is given in my hands to-day 
I will simply deport all such authors of the caste system out of India. Let us therefore 
be united and establish our birthright in this country. In hoisting this flag to-day 
we are establishing our birthright. The day is not far distant when we will have the 
supreme power in our hands and will be the masters of this land." 

Mr. Gavai's Opening Speech 

Mr. Gavai, hf. L. C. ( C. P. ), in opening the conference said that their mov- 
ement was still in infancy and what was required was a well organised movement on 
constitutional lines. He next referred to Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj's services to the 
depressed classes and stated that Mr. Bajaj deserved their congratulations for bis 
keen interest in their welfare . Even the Government bad now begun to reluctantly 
give the members of the depressed classes their proper share in the administration 
of the country. They must remember, however, that they had to travel a long dis- 
tance to reach their goal. Their battle had just commenced. They had to unite 
together. They were oppressed and it was their right to rebel against tne 
repression. 
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Ml K. V. SWAM I, Chairman of the 1 

delegates, fir* wfcn c d to the various disabilities of the misi 181111 — m aod rr*- 
gested the fi>llovn| remedies for their amelioration. He mid that dm Hudn.de 
Mahomedans and die Christians had established colleges and wmom fas 
respective cotcaumides Even though be did not want the of each 

sectarian institutions for the depressed classes, he desired that some anameaaewt 
should be made which, while removing the evils and disadvantages of parely com- 
munal interests, would, in aH respects, serve the purpose of a university for their 
community. With this view he suggested that an All-India Depressed classes* Educa- 
tional Society should be formed and a fond of at least two crores of rupees be raised. 
Instead of entrusting their education to the hands of caste- Hindus, either officials 
or nor -officials of Government, the Government would be well advised in subsidising 
the All-India Depressed Classes' Educational Society in its work of educating the 
community. In addition to this, children of the depressed classes should be admitted 
free of charge in all schools and colleges and the education of the depressed classes 
should, instead of being made a transferred subject, be a charge on me revenues of 
the Central Government and must remain reserved. In the case of the depressed 
classes there should be no restrictions of age for appointments in public services and 
a Government order to this effect should immediately be issued oy die Government 
of India. 

Referring to the political situation, the Cha ; rman said that the history of the 
reforms of 1919 during these ten years wa; a monumental testimony to the oppres- 
sive attitude of the Indian politicians towards the depressed classes. The party 
in the Madras Legislative Council passed laws to cripple the activities of the Labour 
department and even to abolish the whole department altogether. The party came 
into existence with all the magnificent ideals of political justice but in its dealings 
with the depressed classes its ideals had nothing but injustice. The administration 
of the transferred department under the Ministers had been nothing less than a 
tragedy to the depressed classes. The subject of depressed classes should be in 
the hands of the depressed classes Ministers and the expenditure thereof should be 
a charge on the Central Government. A Standing Committee should be appointed 
to look into all questions relating to the interests of the depressed classes and above 
all the monstrous custom of caste should be abolished by statutory legislation. 

Alluding to the Simon Commission, the Chairmanl said that whatever might be 
the arguments for boycotting the Commission, it would be a bad lesson to an illiterate 
populace steeped in superstitions to follow the boycott. The depressed classes 
should never foil to welcome the Commission and give them their fullest co- 
operation. 

Presidential Address 

The President-elect, Mr. B. C. MANDAL was next installed in the chair after 
which he delivered his address. The following are extracts from the address : — 

Referring to the causes of dissension in the country and the political unrest he 
said: “The differences of religions, languages, manners, custom, caste-prejudice 
and mutual distrust have prevented the building of a nation. No united opinion 
has yet been formed. No movement can stand without the support of the masses 
who are the real backbone of the country. In fact, poverty, illiteracy and caste- 
haired have played the most prominent parts in creating disunion. A number of 
unseasoned politicians thought that the British people would get frightened at their tall 
talks and go away leaving India. But none of them cared for constructive work. 
Another group of political babblers has begun to try to secure their end^ in view by 
argumentation in the legislatures and exposing or decrying the British rule. But 
they too do not care for any practical work in the country. There has come recently 
another gang of chatterers who blow hot and cold at the same breath preaching for 
Dominion Status as well as for Complete Independence. 

At this discontent of the unemployed caste-Hindu who is trying to create dis- 
turbance interfering with the peaceful administration of the country, His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor has sent one year earlier than die time pwcnjj 
n the Goyt of India Act of 1919 seven members of the British Parliament to tool 
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>ato the cause of the Indian discontent Now the discontended Indian understands 
that if a proper investigation be made, his usurpation of all the rights to the exclu- 
sion of Mahomedans and depressed classes, is sure to be detected and justice, if at all 
done, might deprive him of something more in the services and administration of the 
country in which he had an exclusive monopoly so long. So he pretends to boycott 
the Commission, asks the Mahomedans and depressed classes to follow him. But 
they have grown too clever now to hear him any '.more. Nobody asks him to co- 
operate with the Commission but still he is sending some of his relations to do so. 
The loud talkers of complete Independence should cease talking and begin a regular 
sanguinary battle, if they heartily want severance of the British connection. Have 
they got the power of self-protection, if the British leave them alone immediately ? 
Even in a dream the movement for complete independence cannot be supported at 
the present stage. Because neither India has got any army, nor navy, nor has she 
been able as yet to build a united nation for so serious an action as declaration of 
complete independence. Indeed, India is unfit for anything like that Two young- 
sters of Bengal and U. P. and a third disappointed Madrasee are spreading this 
frenzied gospel,, whereas the grey-haiss are making a somewhat moderate demand 
for Dominion Stains*— which means that they want British connection. But how can 
there be any connection at all without co-operation ? They are against co-operation 
because they have been denied the power of self-determination hr the appointment 
of the Commission. Very good, how is it possible to acquire the right of self-deter- 
mination without the previous possession of self-protection 7 Babies they must be 
who cannot protect themselves* and yet want to determine their own actions. Can 
there be anything more ludicrous than this T The tune of Dourinrtm Status and the 
voice of boycott are not m harmony with one another in the m ari e of political jug- 
glers. Had! I got the misfortune to be born of a family of man-haters, the caste- 
Hindus* l do not think I could support such a view which is very childish and so 
very ludicrous. If the free and compulsory primary education be introduced to-day, 
if the caste system be abolished to-morrow, and even if the poverty of the people be 
put to an end to the day after to-morrow by some supernatural p ower, die question 
of Dominion Status may arise after some considerable period of time. Otherwise 
it is sure to be an oligarchy which the so-called patriots mean at heart, though they 
cry for a popular Government. The organs of the so-called patties of the country 
preach the views of their patrons in the name of the massed 

Friends, do not have any faith in these jugglers of politics until caste system is 
totally abolished and unless free and compulsory education is introduced. The 
British rule is a divine dispensation in India. The jugglers talk of equality and 
fraternity but their sympath ies are lip-deep. They have been giving us bluffs for the 
last five thousand years. The great bluff of giving due shares to the Non-suras 
depressed classes (ancient Indians) in churning out nectar (modern Swaraj) will be 
staged again if we listen to them whose gospel is their maw. If the Simon Com- 
mission foil to recommend to the British Parliament for us separate electorate and 
proportionate representation in services, we must think that the great contagion of 
caste-prejudice, which fills the very atmosphere of India, might have infected their 
sense of justice. In Bengal, Madras and the Punjab we have got unexpectedly 
some Englishmen suffering from the plague of caste-prejudice. In Europe the son 
of a butcher can be a Mayor, the son of a shepherd can be an Emperor, the son 
of a tanner can be a Prime Minister, a sailor can be a King ; but here in India a 
ferry-man’s son, though a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta University cannot 
be even a Sub-Deputy Magistrate ; whereas non-matriculates belonging to castes 
other than the depressed can very efficiently work on the Governor's Cabinet. What 
does it prove ? The talk of efficiency means to silence the just demands of the 
oppressed classes. Is it not immoral to invite a man to run a race in competition, 
after having broken his legs ? The Depressed Classes have been denied the light 
of genera] education for the last five thousand years. How am they compete now r 
Recently in Bengal one educated member of the depressed class became unable to 
maintain his family for want of a job and put an end to his life in utter disappoint- 
ment. 

The so-called patriots of India demand political rights, but they are not ready to 
give social rights to their own countrymen. Those who are very liberal amongst 
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them try to satisfy us with the JUae assurance of gradual changes in todal problem's, 
but they do not talk of evolution when they cry for more political rights, they are out 
and out revolutionary. But we are supporters of evolution in politics and revolution 
in social reforms. The greatest blunder which the Indian National Congress has 
been committing is clearly manifested in its shyness and inaction with regard to 
the abolition of castes which are about three thousand and five hundred in number. 
Friends, you are aware that before America declared the War of Independence, she 
had declared the total abolition of slavery. But the Indian politicians want to declare 
independence before they declare the abolition of the Indian slavery called caste- 
system. 

Internationalism is the modern thought of the world. But the trend of the so- 
called patriotic feeling has preferred nationalism to internationalism. The advocates 
of Indian nationalism hold that they cannot bother their heads with international 
ideas before they have secured complete independence. Similarly the depressed 
classes cannot and should not entertain any feeling before they have fully attained 
the just and equitable share of the rights of their own community. There seems to 
be a class of British thinkers who are not thoroughly aware of the peculiar position 
we hold and whose general supposition is that the separate electorate system would 
not raise the social status of the depressed people of India. This imaginary appre- 
hension is absolutely groundless. The wearer knows best where the shoe pinches. 
We have been enjoying joint electorate system up till now. But no improvement 
has been made as yet, whereas we find the Mahomedan 'community in a short period 
of eight years on a« count of separate representation has made a considerable progress 
in its social, political and economic status. If adequate protection be afforded for 
political rights, then, social and economic status is sure to grow rapidly, because 
political status is the highest of all in its kind. The political dpmination by caste- 
Hiudus has deprived the depressed classes of all they had. Communalism may be a 
advice in Europe where equality prevails, but it is the real justice in a caste-ridden 
country like India. Arsenic may be a poison to a man of normal health, but it is 
prescribed by learned doctors for their patients. If a further instalment of reforms 
be given without proper safeguards, the white bureaucracy will be replaced by a 
brown oligarchy which is apprehended by us as a license granted for unlimited 
oppression by the castes of the non-castes. Unless we get separate adequate 
representation in the legislatures and in the actual administration ofthe country, our 
interest will remain ever in danger. We regard the appointment of Sir John Simon, 
lawyer of the British Empire, and his worthy colleagues of great 
political thought on the Indian Statutory Commission as a great event. The joint 
electorate system will make the Government weak and ludicrous in legislatures ; the 
reservation of seats will not adequately safeguard the interests ofthe depressed 
classes ; undesirable elements are apprehended to be returned through the undue 
influence of caste-H indus m the joint electorates and render the reservation absolutely 
useless with a view to defeat the Government in every thing. My friends, do not 
depend upon any body, try to raise yourselves, have faith in God and in your own 
selves. The very desire to rise, in the minds of sixty million people, will shake the 
quarters G<>d and WC m, - 8t succeed inspire ofthe strongest opposition from all 

There is a large number of industrial workers amongst us. Many of you belong 
Twt ,J Hir COa ’ ra i Iw ?y and agricultural industries. I wish to tell you one thing. 

' any , b r dy j nd r e , V £ rybody « There are man y communists who pose 
as great friends of labour. Beware of these friends. They want to 

^ l. CO kTi mUn i ST I!f m thc namc of “ Trade Union Movement" by fomenting strikes 

“ahahv^ ranprtH 1 ^°r C *7 money \ y° u are al1 ofthe Indian proverb that 

cannot 1 iv® for long on the borrowed milk, unless it gets to suck its own 

^ have almost all the Indian strikes failel? Because RusSa 
Indii wti r< j - j 0 *5**^ a ? unlimited and untold treasure for making propaganda in 
^ i he V n £ ‘ eaders in receDt strikes m India advisf the strikers m 

°? r ? ^ hy we /* s,rik ? rs ultimately compelled to agree to the 

nwerraw « j ICt ,‘*2 by the cap v .'? a , lis . ts ? B « cause tJ »eir so-called leaders 
ofT™£ V n„u*“ t ^ at , k ' 1 “ d °f« d ucation which is required for the healthy growth 
of Trade Unionism m India. Without giving proper training to the workers. Ihhwt 
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rfaking their organisation strong and without raising. sufficient funds from the 
indigenous sources, they generally deliver fiery emotional speeches and taking 
advantage of their ignorance mislead them to Strike. But I wish you to join the 
Constitutional Labour Movement which is the only way to get what iron actually 
want, I mean better wages fixity of minimum wages, sick benefits, death benefits, 
cheap credits, better housing, better clothing, free primary education and adequate 
representation in self-governing institutions. You cannot expect anything of the 
kind except revolution from this class of so-called friends. As a matter of fact the 
industrial workers of the depressed classes Ip hour under social ^difficulties besides 
the exploitations by employers, money-lenders, landlords, politicians and communists. 
Unless you organise yourselves by starting Labour Unions at different centres of 
the districts you come from, there is no hope of your uplift. 


R e a o 1 u 1 


The Conference reassembled in the evening and passed the following resolu- 

“TWs Conference humbly pays its homage of loyalty to the British Throne and 
prays to God that His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Royal Family may rule 
long over us, so that through them the British Ideals of justice, freedom, and pro- 
gress may be established in our beloved motherland, India. 

“In view of the fact that the depressed classes constitute the majority of the 
labouring population of India, this conference requests the Government of India .o 
appoint a member of the depressed classes to represent Indian Labour at the inter- 
national Labour Conference. . f . 

“The Conference requests His Majesty’s Government to appoint a member ottne 
depressed classes to the Whitley Commission to represent Indian Labour m that 
Commission. 

“The Conference requests the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
establish special separate departments in all the provinces to work for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the depressed classes. . 

“In view of the most backward condition of the depressed classes, who consti- 
tute not less than 50 millions of the population of the country, this Conference urges 

on the Government of India the necessity of enquiry in jo their conditions and there- 
fore requests the Government to constitute a committee of enquiry at an early a* *• 

“The Conference resolves that an All-India Depressed Classes* Educational As^°" 
ciation be formed in order to take steps to concert measures for giving faculties 
to the children of the depressed classes for higher education and call upon the 
All-India Depressed Classes* Association to take early steps to form such an associa- 

tl0n, ‘The Conference urge* the British Parliament that in the future constituti on o f 
India, Depressed Classes should be given separate representation tn all the legislatures 
of the country, in the local self-government bodies and in the public service 
proportion to their numerical strength. , . . 

“The Confetence is of opinion that certain statutory safeguards should be embooi 
ed in the future constitution of India so that a member of the depressed classes 
will find a place in the Governor's and the Viceroy's cabinett. 

This Conference expresses its confidence in Rao Bhahadur M. C. R a ja, t n 
President and Mr. G. A. Gavai, General Secretary of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. With a few remarks from the chair the Conference was dissolv * ■ 


The Madras Depressed Classes’ Federation 

The second pr — -s— the Federation of the Depressed Classes w as 

convened on the 

presidency of Mr, «. «*• *-■ •* — ®. — 

Dravida co mmuni ty and others attended the functions 
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After payer*, Swam* S Mtaj a wand ift (repeated Dr. F Subbaxoyanr ttropen the 
Federatio n; _ _ 

Dr. P. SUBBAROTAN w&w was tks garitended in declaring, tftr Conference men 
first expressed their t hank s re the Almighty forth© recovery off their Mbved. BBng- 
Emperor. Proceeding he said he had been interested! in die welfare afftte Depressed 
Claeses since he came re know the late Mr.. K. Range ftao* his own fatten-Maw, 
whowaa probably the first re work for the uplift of the Depressed Qfceeea Be then 
paida tribute to* the IaeLalkjv Raja ef Psaigyi and 5Cr. Si R. Dee who had been 
champions- of the cause of the Depressed Ousts. 

Continuing, he said that he was gfad they had Itrent that everything depended 
on Self-help alone crerM enable them, re achieve these bettremere. The 

Government: was doing its bit by the lah sa r Department bat the main> dim most 
be their own. Secondly, they sfeocrfcf sat stand m the way of psfiricat psp re in 
this country, for if political progress came, their progress would also cease in hs 
wake Under any system of democratic C sematat rt would be hwposaihle for any 
State re keep ooe-sixth of the psp foti oe of the hud ia a coa dkire whadb canid only 
be described as shanrefoL M once sdfuds bsc aa re aa aocuapNshed fore he was 
sure people in sower would vie with each other to get their hetpi lie hare they 
did softer many dsawhack* end had ben kept dura for c eslsries For that, he 
was sure, everyone of foe high caste Hiadna would in his own hares be ashamed 
of the treatment meted out re there aB these age* That vemfly was aot die basis 
of Hindu religion, but the shackles of priesthood that had cone » after-times had 
really made their coalition lowly. He was glad that members of the Depressed 
Classes from aS ever the province had met there that evening aad das really showed 
their being alive re their probl ems He only hoped they would aot %ht among 
themselves, for he kaew foam ea n eri eace that diversities did exist in their own midst. 
He was sure if nar liiih of the popu l at i on raiaed their united voice, no other 
community could p oss ibly keep them back. He had great pleasure in declaring the 
conference open. 


F Subbaxoyanr ttropen the 


Mr. If. S1VARAJ was unanimously elected as President and formally installed. In 
the course of his presidential ad d re s s Mr. Sivaraj spoke to the audience about their 
immediate concern — the Simon Commission and their attitude towards it and of 
their amefioratiott in general. 

After thanking them for the honour done him in electing him president, and 
paying a tribute to departed leaders like La la Lajpet Rai, Raja of Panagal, Mr. S. 
ft. Das and Swami Narayana Guru, Mr. Sivaraj proceeded to state their political 
outlook. “Allow me at once to deal with the burning topic of the day. The Indian 
Statutory Commission is due to land at the Madras Harbour the day after to-morrow. 
1 need not remind you of our attitude towards the Commission. I have only to recall 
to your minds the receptioo that we gave them last time. Our dear duty therefore 
now is to give them a glorious reception and welcome them to our Presidency ; 
more so because the problem of the depressed classes of India is to be studied and 
discussed ‘by the Commission in our midst and from the point of view of this 
Presidency. We should, by the way, congratulate Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
on their wise decision about tackling the problem in Madras ; because nowhere are 
the members of our community the victims of such untold sufferings and inhuman 
treatment at die hands of our fellow countrymen as here. In this action of ours we 
are but doing what our instinct of self-preservation dictates. 1 am giad that the 
members of our community all over India have by co-operating with the Commission, 
put their case before them and have been able to convince them of the necessity 
and the importance of safeguarding our interests in any future constitution of India. 
In fact our people have realized that they would be committing political suicide if 
they followed the advice of the so-called nationalists to boycott the Commission. 
It was the opinion of one of the greatest and most sincere patriots of India, the late 
Lalaji, that whoever may or may not, the depressed classes must co-operate^ with 
the Simon Commission, if only to save themselves from total annihilation in the 
Aitore. Who does not co-operated every party does, in some form or other. The 
report even of the All-Parties' Conference is not so much an answer to the challenge 
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of Lord Birkenhead as a glorious memorandum prepared, though indirectly, for foe 
benefit of the Commission by some of the statesmen of India. Probably the report 
has already largely influenced Sir John Simon and his colleagues to focus their 
attention upon the question of Dominion Status and full responsible Government 

What is to be our attitude towards the question of Dominion Status and Respon- 
sible Government, and what is our duty to the land of our birth ? These are the 
questions to which we must address ourselves. Personally I feel that our attitude 
should be one of helping the Commission and the politicians of India to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement of the various conflicting interests in the country, without 
throwing any obstacles in its way. I do not think any Indian of whatever status can 
afford to stand aloof and oppose foe gram of further reforms, if thereby the interests 
of India and her masses will be better served. I should be sorry if any member of 
our community should feel or say so. But it is doubtful if the so-called interests of 
India do not in practice mean the interests of the few wealthy, high caste educated 
Indians. Will the extension of reforms mean the liberation of those already free and 
the further enslavement, of those that are treated as serfs ? If so, we should oppose 
the introduction of any new element in the constitution. I therefore, consider that foe 
extension of the degree of responsible government should be the extent the depressed 
classes of the country are able to share that responsibility by the improvement of 
their educational and economic standards. The Government should bestir themselves 
in this direction if they are bent upon introducing responsible self government. 

The most difficult task that Sir John Simon has before him is to see that political 
power vests equally in all the communities. In his anxiety and haste to introduce 
into India a system of Government akin to his own, the Britisher may quite uncons- 
ciously subject our vast millions to endless slavery, unless of course, necessary safe- 
guards are provided in the constitution. He must be warned of the danger and 
consequences of transplanting wholesale, in the name of reforms, what was evolved in 
an island with a homegenous population and uniform culture on to a continent, divi- 
ded as India is, into so many races, religions and languages and overladen with hoary 
customs, and silly superstitions. It may be asked how far the rule of law, the under- 
lying principle of the British constitution, has taken root in this soil, whether during 
the iso years of British administration it has displaced even partially what I may 
call the rule of custom, which was the basis of all Indian administrations. Unless we 
are able to answer the question in the affirmative, we cannot say that India is fit for 
free and responsible Government. I venture to state that custom in our country is 
very often strong enough to defeat rights vested by law. O \r people willingly submit 
or are forced to submit to custom to the detriment or loss of their legal rights. In 
view of these, it is necessary for us to demand statutory safeguards to ensure equal 
opportunities to us and protection of our political and legal right in any system ol 
Government that may be ultimately devised for India as a result of the Parliamen 
tary enquiry. In revising the constitution I hope the Parliament will bear in min : 
that whereas in England, the institution of Government form part of the daily life 1 
the English citizen, here in India Government has been and still is something ext< 
neous to the ordinary Indian, and is prehaps itself a separate community amongst ?:■ 
many communities, only with organised f>rce behind it. The Parliament must a 
remember that our community has renderd useful service in the great war, v 
deserves special consideration therefore in its hour of trial. 

Holding as we do these views, it is difficult for us logically to advocate a comp: 
transfer of power to our orn fellow-countrymen, which course, as things stam; 
present, means political extinction for us in the future. I am anxious however t* 
wc should not, on this account, be misunderstood by our caste Hindu brethren, 
wish to make it quite clear to them that nothing is farther from our minds than 
checkmate the political progress of India, by bringing the distressing state of ot 
condition to the forefront. If responsible government, for instance, in the provina 
must be given, what we ask for is that we may be given special protection an . 
definite share in it till such time as we need it. If for any reason the constitute 
should disregard our claim, which I hope the authors will see does not happen, 
Parliament will be sacrificing truth for fiction, and justice for a formality, and will u 
handing over numbers of helpless people to the tender mercies of the higher classes 
in whose hands a new and additional instrument of oppression, viz, political powc 
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win have been placed. What are to be the safeguards. I need not reiterate what hat 
been said by others on this matter, but will merely state that amongst others, repre- 
sentation in the legislatures and local bodies, representation in the services, compul- 
sory free education up to high school standaxd, and agricultural colonies ought to bo 
tee subject matter of safeguards. 

The address teen drew attention to tee condition of tee depressed classes econo- 
mically, socially and educationally and referred to their several disabilities in these 
and several kindred matters. The remedy lor these, said the President, lay in their 
own hands. They should not expect a Britisher or Government or any extraneous 
body to come to their help. They must fight their own battle and free themselves 
from the bondage. The first step was organisation, which only would give them 
strength and selfhelp. In this connection, he was glad that initial steps had been 
taken by the formation of a provincial federation, and it was necessary for them to 
have a strong and representative All-India Federation of Depressed Classes. The 
next step was the education of their boys and girls. Their economic position must 
be bettered. "Their is no use of ou.' remaining mere agricultural labourers all the 
time", he said. "We must become increasingly cultivators of our own farms, prefer- 
ably in agricultural colonies and settlements. In addition, we must take to trade, and 
try as much as possible to eke out our earning by being retail and wholesale traders. 
We must give up the idea that these vocations are the monopoly of particular 
classes. There is no use of depending upon Government for our employment 
always. No doubt there is one department, the Military Department, in which the 
Government can lend us a helping hand and thereby raise our social status. I feel 
that, through the agency of co-operation, properly and sincerely worked, many of 
our economic problems will be solved." 

Our Social Disabilities. 

There is the course of untouchability. We must be grateful to those who are 
working to remove it In spite of their honest efforts, we still find that tee problem 
is not nearing solution. It is probably because the evil is deep-rooted and must 
take time before it can be completely eradicated. I have a feeling however that 
people persist in keeping this custom and similar ones, not because they sincerely 
feel it is their religious duty because it confers upou teem an economic advantage. 
With education an 1 better facilities for water-supply, sanitation, bousing, etc., tee 
demon must disappear. There are other social disabilities too well known to need 
mention here, and they must be tackled too. 

The only cure for all these ills is social legislation. 1 doubt if social legislation 
will make headway hereafter. I rather think there may be reaction when once our 
countrymen are politically free They may not have time to think of these things. 
But it is difficult to forecast, the future is uncertain. The danger, however, of 
keeping a vast number of pople in social degradation and consequently discontented, 
is one which those in power ought to take note of and do the needful ; otherwise, 
the resulting discontent will be exploited by interested peisons to tee detriment 
of the peace and prosperity of India. There is no more urgent need for India than 
to place her new political structure on sure and secure economic foundations, 
which must depend largely upon the contentment of the working classes, depressed 
and otherwise. The very hopelessness of their task will, I am afraid, give teem 
hope ; they will have their way sometime or other, when they still find no change. 

Questions such as adult franchise, separate electorates and reservation of seats 
are very important, and you must consider them calmly. There is no use our 
following tee phantom and ultimately burning our fingers. I am by being a member 
of tee Madras Parliamentary Committee, bound to reserve my opinion on* these 
questions. But I shall be very glad if you can discuss these questions with oars 
and deliberation, and give me your considered opinion. Do not talk about these 
things because it is feshiou in politics to do so. There is again the question of tbs 
organisation of tee Labour Department The work of tee department has consider- 
derably increased, on account of more districts coming under tee s ch eme and it is 
bound to increase if the Labour Commissioner is a sympathetic and sincere friend 
of tee depressed classes. The staff and tec number or officem therefore must be 
increased to cope with tee work. Another question is whether the Depressed 

U 
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Cmmrtfkm Should be i central object under the Government .of India. It 
bristleswifh dttkdhies. Bmyoutmustconsider carefolly. 

I must dose. If l have been brief and not touched am all the points which you 'would 
Wish me to, it is, because others have done it before and mine will only be * needless 
repe tition . In fect (every .member of the (depressed abuses has the same thing to 
say over and over, again. Thetcoimmsriifty mas all the .tune to think of its endless 
stmeringsandthas.no dme left to mdujge m atlbcle political discussions, though its 
leaders, dirideflftwitedousies can afford to waste .time without doing the service 
that is required dr them to improve the condition of the community. I think the time 
has come when you should take interest in your.affairs, and make your leaders feel 
that they have a community to think of and to be put before themselves.*' 

Representation on Public Bodies. 

At the request of* the . Chairman, Sir A. P. Patro and Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
next addressed the .gathering. JBhr Patio said that the one iproblem .they had now to 
consider was’how’.bostdll'the sections.and the divisions, of the depressed communities 
would be xeprsasntad onmifolic bodies. It was. important that they Should organise 
themselves m the city oTfVbidtas.and.ako in the mofussil. districts and taluks, and form 
a central association. m each district folly representative of themselves so .that from 
these districts they might be able to semi their own representatives to local bodies and 
the Legislative\Councu. He knew they were all dissatisfied with the present system 
of nomination antt'that.the nominations did not secure real representation in the 
interests of the depressed Classes. But what was the alternative? That was what 
they should consider. They should consider if adult suffrage or reservation of seats 
or a special electorate would ihelp them .best. They might also consider an alternative 
which he himself and some other Jriends : had informally put forward, viz., introduce 
election at some stage or another, and have an electoral college from which nomi- 
nations should be made. It was a preliminary step taken with a view to give them 
political education directly because nomination as such would not give them respon- 
sibility of such education. Let them consider these questions, and if they passed a 
definite resolution on these difficult questions, it would help them in presenting their 
case before die :Simon Commission. But tet them avoid factions in their own camp. 
They shouldrememhmTthfttthare were persons <in every other community working 
fen their uplift and ttimtibn;, they -should not indulge in invectives against those 
other communitM T but.Wlw^q»ttss for their own rights in the best terms possible. 


Resolution! 


The secretssy .of the conference then read messages and telegrams from several 
persons wkhingttbe conference a successful session. Resolutions were then taken 
up. Two resolutions. we re put from the chair and carried unanimously, one re-affirming 
loyalty to the British Government and praying for the speedy recovery of His 
Majesty the iKiog-Emperor and .the other expressing their profound sense of loss 
at the deaths<oftLalaiLajpat Rai, Swami Iswarananda, Mr. S. R. Das, the Raja of 
Panagal andBwami Narayana Guri, and offering their sincere condolences to the 
bereaved family. 

The next resolution offered welcome to the Royal Commission and ran as 
follows 

"The Coiffinosnceflextends a most hearty wdhrome -to Sir 'John Simon moA his 
colleaguesitorthisdiistorcccciiy of Madias. 

The folkw ingit worasblutions were. nextqxwd after #hichithe Conference termi- 


'ThnConfiKeace is tinfoil ag re emen t with the Memorandum submitted *to foe 
Indian fisatutOKyiCommlBMonl^tfoeGommittee appointed at the Depressed Classes 
C^B fa B U BilwflittjMBSB, sqafi, and also with the supplementary one submitted n 
October, irgo^, by An Baheb R. Srinivasan, M. L.C, President of the JProvi> 
dal DepinasQM^Gfluses’ Eatftsratioii, and commends the .same to its acceptance." 
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J^tooffirytand^ndeed, being mere capacity to write a letter and read one written 
oy others. The needs of intelligent life in any sphere of national activity cannot, 
of course, be met by satisfying this elementary test of education, though it seems 
t oo ear ly to complain about standards when the bulk of women are immersed in 
ignorance and darkness unable even to spell the alphabet. 

"If the actual achievement regarding literacy is so depressing even the figures 
relating to the efforts for its further spread are not more encouraging. According 
0,1 Indian Education for 1925-26, issued by the Government of India, 
the percentage of girls under instruction to the total population of women in the 
country is only 1.3. Fifteen per cent of the total population is usually considered 
to belong to the school-going age, which means that out of every fifteen girls who 
ought to be at school in India, only about one has been brought within the four walls 
ofan elementary school of some kind or other. The percentage of girls at school 
has increased very slowly indeed. It was 0.9 in 1916 and after ten years it has 
increased only to 1.3 ! No elaborate mathematical calculation is necessary to find 
out how many decades it will take at this rate of progress, of .4 per cent in ten years 
to cover the entire school-going population and bring it within the benefits of 
Jitmcy. 

“The immensity of the problem before us will be realised even more vividly, whtn 
we find that the completion of the programme for bringing the entire population 
of school-going age within our schools does not solve the problem of the illiteracy 
of India's women. Another generation will have to pass after all these decades, 
before every woman in India can read and write, an achievement which must not 
be considered Utopian at all, in view of what has actually been acc omplished in 
many of the advanced countries of to-day. Here is work enough for us, to occupy 
all our attention and energies for the future, as far as our imagination could stretch, 
and let us resolve to-day to apply ourselves to this mighty task, in a spirit of the 
deepest devotion which we can command. 

‘‘It is time that something drastic was done to remedy this state of affairs and 
our reports regarding the education of girls come out with figures of striking 
progress and not with mere explanations for the absence of adequate achievement. 
The recent report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India lays its finger 
on this great weakness of our national life and pleads powerfully for fts eradication, 
before any progress can be achieved. The members recommend compulsion in 
elementary education as the only remedy, but what is even of greater interest to us, 
they urge special attention to the education of women because, as they observe 
rightly : ‘The value to the community of the education of its women lies particu- 
larly in its effect upon the spread of lasting literacy among the young.' They make 
the interesting suggestion that steps should be taken fully to record the educational 
history and subsequent development of children of typical cultivating families in 
which the mother is literate, while like particulars of illiterate homes in the same 
neighbourhood and conditions of life should be tabulated for the purpose of com- 
panson with their more fortunate neighbours. The result of such an enquiry is 
likely to prove very useful, according to the members of the Commission, tor the 
purposes of propaganda, because it will show a markedly strong tendency on the 
part of the literate parent both to send the children to the school and to keep them 
there till literacy, which the mother has come to value, has been fairly achieved. It 
is therefore recommended that a definite effort should be made to impart literacy 
to a certain number of young mothers selected where conditions are most suitable 
and where similar experiments have not been tried before. It is hoped that when 
action is taken on this monumental report by the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments, this important aspect of its recommendations will not be 
forgotten. 

/‘The inertia of conservatism and prejudice, reinforced by the purdah system 
ano the custom of early marriage, the lack of qualified teachers, the difficulty of 
naknif arrangements which will be considers! satisfactory by the parents for the 
Jfaasit of gtris to apd from schools, accommodation for women teachers in the 
Her villages,— such is die comprehensive list of the formidable obstacles in 
ymy of the pragmas of women’s education in the country, according to the 
the Com mi ss i on. They however continue to observe : ‘There ate 
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indications that a change h» die genera] attitude towards fcHk edecatiea fce§ 
set in. A valuable stimulus it coming from women thm-rlmi Though it win 
probably be long before this b powerful enough to make itself feltthroukhout 
the country as a whole, it is impossible to read the proceedings of 
the All-India Women's Conferences on education reform without 
realising the greatness of the possibilities in tins direction. Let ns 
justify the hopes which hare been raised in the minds of the pubic by this new 
oiganisation and lire up to the high expectations entertained of us. 

“Valuable suggestions hare been made from time to time, at our Conferences 
for the improvement of the kind of education imparted to our girls. It may at first 
sight seem somewhat unnecessary to trouble ourselves with details regarding educa- 
tional reform, when even the rudiments of literacy have not been achieved. But it 
is obviously necessary that educational progress should be on sound lines from the 
very beginning, even as right foundations are necessary for every good and stable 
structure. It is doubtful, for instance, if there has been as yet any adequate realisa- 
tion in thb country of the right pedagogic principles underlying the education of 
children, particularly of girls whose delicate susceptibilities require even more careful 
attention than those of boys. 

“These principles are beautifully summed up in a passage in the Crime of Bylveetre 
Bonnard by the famous European novelist, Anatole France : 'It is only by amusing 
oneself that one can learn, he writes. 'The whole art of teaching is only the art of 
awakening the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it 
afterwards ; and curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion 
as the mind is contented and happy Those acquirements crammed by force into 
the minds of children simply dog and stifle intelligence. In order that knowledge 
be properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a good appetite. I know 
Jeanne 1 If that child were entrusted to ray c ire, 1 should make of her— not a 
learned woman, for I would look to her future happiness only— but a child fell of 
bright intelligence and full of life, in whom everything beautiful in art or nature 
would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to live in sympathy 
with all that is beautiful — comely landscapes, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music. I would make lovable to her everything, I 
would wish her to love. Even her needlework I would make pleasureable to her, 
by a proper choice of the fabrics, the style of embroideries, the designs of lace. I 
would give her a beautiful dog, and a pony to teach her how to manage animals ; 

I would give her birds to take care of, so that she could learn the value of even a drop 
of water and a crumb of biead. And in order that she shoutd have a still higher 
pleasure, I would train her to find delight in exercising charity. And inasmuch as 
none of us may escape pain, I should teach her that Christian wisdom which elevates 
us above all suffering, and gives a beauty even to grief itself. That is my idea 
of the right way to educate a young girl* These words of wisdom, one may observe 
in passing are only an echo of what was preached by Rousseau and io more recent 
years by Ruskin. Without entering into any detailed criticism of our present 
educational system, let me content myself with the question : 'to what extent, are 
these ideals satisfied in the girls' schools of India to-day V 
. “It must be a matter of satisfaction to all of us that something has teen made 
within the last two or three years, by a few of the univesities and other educational 
authorities in India in diversifying their syllabuses and courses, so as to make previ- 
sion for what may be considered to be the special needs of women who usually look 
forward to the privilege of marriage and motherhood and to the duties of beautify* 
mg homes over which they will have tbe honour of presiding. The recent introduc- 
tion of domestic science, painting and music into educational courses among the 
optional subjects which girls may take up at college is a step in the right direction. 

“But let us not be unmindful of the fact that much diversification is not possible 
*nd even desirable in the higher stages of instruction. Tbe highest culture and 
enlightenment should be the birth-right ef women * as well as of men and let im not 
be satisfied with the mid-Victorian ideal enunciated by Tennyson in bis At Memartam. 

[She knows but matters of the bouse, 

And he, be knows a thousand things’ , . . 

“Women benefit by tbe highest education as much as men and it ts a narrow 
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Y*ew indeed which seeks to dt woman only for the n e eds of motherhood and 
domestic life, thoqgh it b not argued on parallel lines that man's education 
jnoold be ordered so as to make him primarily a good fether and a good 
husb a n d. The Rt hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking some time back, refuted 
this narrow conception of women's education, when he said that he viewed with 
increasing satisfaction the desire of young women to obtain university dis- 
tinction to learn science or mathematics, or to stand the same test as their 
brothers and cousins of the other sex stood, or wanted to stand. He for one 
had no sort of misgiving as to the direction in which women's education was 
moving in India ana he viewed it with complete confidence. He warned his 
hearers not to think that it would be enough to give their young women a little 
of education, litde of music. On the other hand, man and woman, he said, had 
to advance together, not only in the direction of family life but in all directions 
in which human endeavour has to be made for the further progress of our race. 


“As has been recognised on all hands the question of the educational pro- 
gress of the women of India is bound up intimately with the improvement of 
our social conditions. The best of our educational programmes must come to 
naught and all Of our resolutions at conferences must be futile, if women 
cannot come out of die purdah and have the benefits of even God's 
light and air ; if little girls coniinue to be hustled into marriage even before 
they have readied their teens and laid the foundations of the most rudimen- 
tary education and women are to be handicapped as at present by disabili- 
ties of various kinds preventing them from reaching the full heights of know- 
ledge and experience of which they are capable. It must, therefore, be the 
endeavour of these conferences to remove this social obstacles also at least in 


so far as they stand in the way of the spread of education. 

“It is time that the justice of the equality of opportunities for both sexes 
was enunciated in no uncertain language and its recognition enforced in all 
directions in this country. This great principle was acknowledged .in no 
indefinite terms by our great ancestors and I may refer to an episode in the 
history of Budhism which happened in this very neighbourhood, at Vaisali 
beyond the Ganges, in the very life-time of the great Buddha himself. When 
the Lord Buddha was sojourning at Vaisali, in the fifth yeat after his enlighten- 
ment, a lady, Mahapraiavati by name, wanted to enter the monastic order, 
but had been refused admission on the ground of her being a woman though 
nobody questioned her fitness on any other ground. She, however, insisted on 
her being admitted to privilege and when she arrived at the gates of the 
Pinnacled Hall (the Kutagerasaly) where the Lord was staying, having cut 
off her hair, put on the yellow robe, with swollen feet and covered with dust 
and followed by another Sakya woman who had shared the toils of the long 
journey with her, the disciple Ananda could not bear to see her weeping and 
pleaded her cause to the Master. Ananda asked if a woman who had gone 
forth from the house to a houseless life in the doctrine and discipline dec- 
lared by the teacher, was capable of realising the arhatoyip. A woman is 

capable, Ananda, said the Lord and on being informed of Mahaprajavati’s 
appeal he said that if she was willing to take upon herself the eight Strict 
Rules of the Order, 'let this be her ordination.' And thus at Vaisali there 

began the declaration bp Buddhadeva of equality between man and woman in 

their fitness for the highest spiritual life. 1 am only asking for the application 
of the same principle bo every aspect of our daily life. 


“A recognition of this fundamental equality, the removal of our numerous 
social disabilities, and, above all, unremitting attention on our part to the 
cause of our educational advancement, these should lead to a new era o* 
development in our history without which our beloved Motherland can never 
hope to take her rightful puce among *he civilised nations of the world. Let me 
conclude with the hope that this Conference may mark at least a single mile- 
stone along that long road of effort and achievement and let me also repeat, ° 
behalf of all the women of India whose representatives are assembled here tnw 
morning, the ancient Indian prayer from the Upanishads, 
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‘Asato ma sadgamaya, 

‘Thamaso na jyotirgamaya, 
‘Mrityonna axnritam gamaya. 
'Lad me trom Error into Truth, 
Tram Darkness in:o Light. 

‘And from Death into Immortality. 
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Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled on the next day, the 4 th January ; and adopted 
resolutions put from the chair expressing regret at the death of Lala La j pat 
Rai and Mr. S. R. Das and placing on record the services of the former to 
the country and the women's cause. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Engler (Hyderabad) for making provision for 
Kindergarten, Montessori aud other similar classes in every institution far youpg 
children was strongly supported and passed. 

Another resolution moved by Miss Engineer (Bombay) for the establishment 
of industrial homes for women provided some interesting discussion. The mover 
observed that the unemployment question was becoming very acute and that 
if they started industrial homes where industries suited to local requirements 
could be taught they would be conferring a great boon on the poor women 
by helping them to become self-supporting without losing their sense of self* 
respect. By making them self-supporting and independent they would also in- 
directly help them from going astray and keep them away from other social 
evils. She referred to the useful work which the Bombay Seva Sadan was 
doing in the direction. 

Mrs. Miles Irvin (Punjab) moved an amendment that provincial Governments 
be asked to give sufficient grants to run such institutions in an effective manner. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Another amended resolution was adopted for providing mid-day meals to pupils 
in schools in the poorer districts. 

Th Conference passed two other resolutions calling upon the Government 
to withdraw the grant from any educational institution which refused to receive 
pupils of any particular community and condemning the custom of allowing 
immature girls to become wives and mothers as it robbed them of their right 
of education and freedom and arrested their mental, moral and physical 
growth and demanded that thj legal marriage age be fixed at 16 for girls and 
21 for boys, and supported Mr. Sarda's Bill and asked the Assembly to bring 
it in line with the demand of the conference. 

Social Reform and Women's Education 

On the 5 th JANUARY a very animated discussion centred round the resolution for 
widening the scope of its activities and including social matters also in its programme 
of work. Divergent views were expressed and the discussion took an excited turn. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya formally moved a resolution that in consideration 
of the wiiespred interest in the women of India and all questions affecting their 
welfare the conference should widen its scope without changing its policy and 
tackle all such matters. 

Mrs. Faridunji moved an amendment suggesting a division of social and educa- 
cational questions between two sectional committees, working under the guidance 
of a parent standing committee. She made it clear that she was absolutely opposed 
to any change in the original constitution of the conference. But educational and 
social questions so much overlapped that there was a great need for tackling 
properly such all-India questions. For educational work they should not be content 
with only passing resolutions, but practical work was needed. To carry on proper 
educational work both sections should work side by side for educational and social 
reforms. 

Mrs. Engler, supporting the amendment, said that two sets of problems were 
exercising their minds, social and educational Without certain social changes 
it was impossible to educate the girls. If they were to forward foe cause they had 
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concentrate on all problems. If they worked on this bun 

„ able to attain e fuller and richer life and the progress would be fiuter. 

. Bridal Ndan pointed oat that social problems were of paramount importance 
end both oanrationri and social sections would work together and bring about die 
CMMOpitiMof tkrir ses. 

& gmp of delegates led by Miss Laxmikutti Amma end Mrs. Saraladevi Chaudhu- 
flni stragly oppos ed the resolution and moved another amendment suggesting diet 
the rwfcitacc should restrict its activities only to educational matters. They held 
An view that the conference by adopting the resolution would be striking at the 
not of its ideal of education which could alone remove all social evils. 

Mr* PBfey, (Hyderabad), opposing the resolution, moved another amendment 
mat all constituent committees be consulted on the matter before a 
i effected, as widening the scope of the conference meant a change of 
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Maya Das (Cawnport) made an impressive speech. She pointed out that 
social reform could not be separated from education. The purpose of education was 
to make them good citizens and remove all social evils. 

There was a great confusion and uproar when the amendments were put to the 
vote. It took some time to restore order and count votes. Mrs. Faridunji*s amend- 
ment after being accepted by the mover of the original resolution was carried by a 
large majority mid other amendments were defeated. 

The conference adopted two other resolutions for opening centres for special 
courses to train teachers for rural areas and promoting better understanding and 
cooperation between parents and teachers. 


Constitution and Programme 

The All-India Women's Conference on Educational Reform concluded its session 
on the 7 ih JANUARY. The conference discussed the important question of constitution 
and declared that the policy of the conference would be not to engage in party politics 
but unite on all points affecting the women and children and that its object was to 
promote the education in India ofboth sexes and to deal with questions concerning 
women and children. 

The conference accepted the invitation of Miss Bahadurji for holding the next 
session of the conference at Bombay The future programme of the conference 
would now be divided into two sections— educational and social reform— and chalked 
out by the standing committee. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was reelected 
organizing secretary. Her Highness the Rani of Mandi (president) announced a 
donation of Rs. 1,000 to the conference funds. 

The conference adopted two important resolutions. One regretted that while 
the other provinces enjoyed women's franchise Bihar had as yet denied the elemen- 
tary right of citizenship to its women and urged the members of the Legislative 
Council to remove the sex disqualification forthwith. The other resolution realizing 
the extreme necessity of making provision for the mental and moral well-being of 
women industrial workers, appealed to the Government to appoint a committee, 
including women, to enquire into the sanitary, hygenic and economic conditions 
under which women worked and laid strong emphasis on the prohibition of female 
labour undemound in the mines. 

This finished the proceedings after which the Conference terminated. 



Tbe Indian Science Congress 

The sixteenth session of the Indian Science Congress hi held at the 
Government House, Madras on the 2nd JANUARY 1929 L H. E. the Governor 
opened the Congress. Professor C. V. Raman, President, delivered his address 
extetnpose. His speech lasted for an hour and was lis t ened to with rapt attention. 
The following is the text of his speech : — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is the privilege of a p h ysids i to 
concern himself with what may by regarded as the fendameotal of the 

material universe we live in. His theories and experiments are directed tow ar ds 
obtaining a clearer understanding of the nature of those entities and of their 
relationships with each other. His results, if expressed in plain language, should 
be intelligible not only to those who profess other branches of science, but to all 
who take an interest in tbe varied phenomena of Nature. The work of the p h y s i cis t 
has the closest possible bearing on the interpretation of facts observed m other 
fields of scientific knowledge. No apology is therefore needed for my derision to 
devote this address to an exposition of the nature and significance of a new pheno- 
menon recently discovered in my laboratory at Calcutta which has a bearing on the 
fundamental problems of physics and chemistry. 

Quantum Theory or Radiation 

Every one of us is or should be interested in the nature of die phenomenon 
which we call light and which is a species of the genus radiation. Light is emitted 
by matter under suitable conditions of excitation. We heat an atom or excite it by 
electric discharge. It becomes luminous and gives off radiation. What is radiation r 
On this point, the physicists of the nineteenth century had come to the very definite 
conclusion, based on evidence which it seemed impossible could ever be shaken, 
that light is a kind of wave-motion travelling through space, and of the same physical 
nature as the electro-magnetic waves discovered by Herts and now so familiar to 
all as the waves of wireless telegraphy and telephony. Remarkably enough, how- 
ever, the present century has witnessed a re-opening of the question. 1 will not 
pause here to trace in detail the history of the development of what is known 
to-day as the quantum theory of radiation. It is associated with the names of 
three great living physicists, namely, Planck, Einstein, and Niels Bohr. It will 
suffice for my purpose to indicate the very definite and intelligible form it received 
in Bohr*s well-known theory of spectra. According to Bohr, the emission of light 
from an atom is not a single process but takes place in two distinct stages. The 
first stage is the energizing of the atom, in other words, its passing over a normal or 
other non-luminous condition into a new state of higher energy content The second 
stage is the return of the atom to a condition of lower energy accompanied by the 
emission of light. Bohr found it necessary, in order to interpret the nets of spec- 
troscopy, -to assume that the different states of the atom are sharply differentiated 
from each other in their energy content. The atom therefore takes up energy or 
gives up energy as the case may be, in passing from one state to another, in discrete 
bundles or quanta. Radiation is thus absorbed or emitted, by the atom in discrete 
bundles of energy. Jt follows naturally that while travelling through space, light 
also temains as discrete bundles or quanta of radiation. A distinctly unitary charac- 
ter is thus indicated for radiation. 

The Compton Effect 

Further powerful support for a corpuscular idea of radiation came to hand a 
few years ago when Pro l A. H. Compton, now of Chicago University, discovered 
a remarkable phenomenon which is now known by his name as the Compton Effect 
and for which he received the Nobel Prize in Physics a year ago. Briefly, what be 
found wa5 . when X-rays fall upon matter and the scattered rays are analysed 
Jy an X-ray spectroscope, the lines in the X-ray spectrum are found to be doubled. 
Prof. Compton gave a very simple and remarkable explanation of this fact. He 
regarded the incident X-rays as consisting of corpuscles which moved with the velo- 
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city of light and on hitting an electron in the scattering material ffistbdjged it and were 
themselves deviated from their straight path. It is obvious that in. soch a 
process the deviated corpuscle would lose port of its energy, this being taken up by 
thd recoiling 'electron. Prof. Compton’s explanation of his effort is. su p po rt e d by 
the fact that the recoil of the electron is actually observed in experiment. A change 
in energy of the quantum is equivalent to a change in the frequency of scattered 
radiation, which therefore appears in the X-ray spectrum as a fine in a shifted 
position Measurements of the change of wave-length and of the velocity of recoil- 
electron appeared strongly to support Prof. Compton’s theory, and the latter has 
therefore gamed general acceptance. 

Tin Two Theories Examined. 

We appear thus to have reached the astonishing position that two distinct theo- 
ries of light both claim our acceptance. Fa other words* light consists of waves 
expanding spherically outwards from a kmriaous atom nan ever-increasing volumes 
of space, and it also consists of corpuscle shot off fa some one specific direction from 
the lumionous atom and therefore moving along a straight line to infinity. I have 
often seen it suggested that there might be no real co a fict between these two widely 
different points of view* if we regard the fight e n ra—efe statistically. In other words 
if we bad a sufficient^ large number of atoms giving oat curpvsdes, the two pictures 
of radiation may be statistically equivalent. So indeed they wortd be, if a corpuscle 
emitted from one atom and a. corpuscle emitted from a aether could be regarded as 
equivalent. But such a conception would be totally repugnant to wave-principles. 
For when we consider a luminous gas, the waves emitted by the different atoms in 
it would not be equivalent unless aH the atoms were at the same place and 
emitting fight-waves m identical phase, k is dbrioosiy difficult to accept fee latter 
proposition, and in fret we may be fairly certain feat it is natron. The particular 
suggestion hem made fa securing a statistical equivalence of fee wave and q uant u m 
theories of racfiarinw seems therefore untenable. My own feeling is that it is impossible 
to accent fee wave and qpnatnns theories ef radiation as rimuf tane o usly true if Comp- 
ton's idea of a Soenfined quantum « a comet and universal description of fee process 
of radiation from atoms, la order to explain the fiumFnr fects of optical interference 
and d iffracti on ^ we arc c cn apeBe d to ssanme fern the light entitled by a hmriaoos atom 
spreads oat spherically with identical velocity and phase in all directions. Theoretically 
rt is pomiblr to analyse a spherical wave into a set directed waves passing 

simultaneously through fee centre of the sphere in all directions, provided they are 
all in identical phases at the ce ntre. We may of course, regard a plane ware as 
equivalent to a directed qua nt u m in fee sense of Compton, but as a single 
atom can only radiate one quantum at a time, it is impossible to explain interference 
if we assume fee emission to consist generally of directed quanta. In Compton’s own 
experiment, we are dealing with the secondary radiation from an atom illuminated 
by X-raya of wave-length much shorter than the diameter of the atom. This is a very 
different problem from that of an atom radiating spontaneously in all directions. In 
a paper appearing in Indian Journal of Physics, 1 have discussed the case of Compton 
from what I believe to be rather a novel point of view, and shown that so far 
from fee Compton Effect being opposed to the classical wave principles, the latter 
actually indicate the existence of such an effect, and quantitatively predict its 
observed characters. On the view developed in my paper, Compton’s experiment is 
not a disproof of the spreading wave-theory. We ao not regard the beam of radia- 
tion thrown out in a straight line by a light house and travelling for miles without 
appreciable spreading, as a contradiction of wave-principles, but explain it as an 
effect produced by the lense and mirrors of the light-house. In an analogous way 
I utilise the relation between the wave-length of the radiation and the size of the atom 
to explain Compton’s results. The investigation shows that the classical and quantum 
theories of radiation are indeed statistically equivalent, but this equivalence is secured 
by the properties of the atom, and not by filling space with localised quanta, l 
will go so tar as to say that m my view, it is entirety futile to regard the light-quantum 
as a particle having any specifiable shape, size or position. 

Tne theoretical paper on the Compton Effect was worked out during a holiday « 
Waltair in October, 1937. Apart from any little intellectual satisfaction which its 
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writing may have gives me, its chief interest it that it prepared die ground far dm 
experimental work of the following months which 1 shall now mention. 

Eight yean ago, we commenced at Calcutta a series of experimental studies on 
the scattering of jight in transparent media of all kinds. These studies were largely 
inspired by a desire to understand and explain fully such natural optical phenomena 
as the light of the sky, the dark blue colour of the deep sea and the delicate opate- 
sence of ice in glaciers. It soon became evident that the laboratory studies intended 
in the first place to reproduce these natural phenomena on a small scale would carry 
us some way towards a solution of such fundamental problems of physics as the con- 
stitution and structure of molecules, their number, arrangement and thermal move- 
ment in gaseous, liquid and solid media, and the nature of radiation itself I will 
not fatigue you by reciting the numerous experimental and theoretical researches 
carried out by us on these subjects. Associated with me during these eight years 
were a great many young physicists from all parts of India who received their research 
training in my laboratory. Amongst them, I would specially mention the names 
of Dr. K. R. Ramanathan and of Mr. K. S. Krishnan, both by reason of then cons- 
picuous originality in research and in view of the importance of their personal con- 
tributions to the development of the subject now under discussion. To them, and 
to my numerous other collaborators from Bengal and Madras and Northern India, I 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

A New Phenomenon 

At a very early stage in our investigations, we came across a new and entirely 
unexpected phenomenon. As early as 1923, it was noticed when sunlight filtered 
through a violet glass passed through certain liquids and solids, e.g., water or ice, the 
scattered rays emerging from the track of the incident beam though the substance 
contained certain rays not present in the incident beam. The observations were 
made with colour filters. A green glass was used which cut off all light if placed 
between violet filter and the substance. On transferring the glass to a place between 
the substance and the observer’s eye, the track continued to be visible though 
feebly. This is a clear proof of a real transformation of light from a violet into a 
green ray. The most careful chemical purification of the substance failed to elimi- 
nate the phen unenon. Subsequent investigations showed the same effect in a con- 
siderable number of liquids and solids, and we even attempted a spectroscopic inves- 
tigation of it 

Though, from time to time, we returned to the study of this new phenomenon and 
published accounts of it, its real significance as a twin brother to the Compton Effect 
first became clear to me at the end of 1927 when I was pre-occupied with the theory 
of the subject. I regarded the ejection of the electron in the Compton Effect as 
essentially a fluctuation of the atom of the same kind as would be induced by heating 
the atom to a sufficiently high temperature and the so-called directed quantum of 
Compton as merely an unsymmetrical emission of radiation from the atom which 
occurs afthe same time as the fluctuation in its electrical state. The conception of 
fluctuations is a very familiar one in optical and kinetic theory and in fact all our 
experimental results in the field of light-scattering had been interpreted with its aid. 
There was, therefore, every reason to expect that radiations of altered wave-length 
corresponding to fluctuations in the state of the scattering molecules should be obser- 
ved also in the case of ordinary light. 

The idea was energetically taken up and the experiments showed it to be com- 
pletely correct. It became clear that we had here a new -radiation effect far more 
general and universal in its character than the Compton Effect, and of which the 
latter could be regarded as a special case. The ejection of an electron is a very 
violent type of fluctuation. There are numerous other comparatively mild types of 
fluctuation possible in the electrical state of atoms and molecules. Such fluctuations 
correspond to relatively small changes in the energy-level of the atomic system in 
the sense of Bohr. If a change of energy-level is produced by the incident radiation 
and is simultaneous with it, the quantum of radiation emitted under these 
conditions may be than the quantum of incident radiatioa We may represent 
this change as a chemical reversible reaction. 
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M ♦ R M + R 

norma! (high (excited (Low 

state) frequency) state) frequency) 

[ M : Molecule R : Radiation ] 

If the reaction p roc e eds in the direction of the upper arrow we have a 
diminution in frequency of radiation and if in die direction of the lower arrow we have 
ah increase of frequency. The relative importance of the two types of reaction would 
obviously be determined by the law of mass action that is to say, upon the populations 
of the normal and excited states of die molecules present in the lirriadiated substance. 
In ordinary cases, the presence of excited states is determined by temperature. Other 
causes of excitation of molecules if present must also be taken into account. 

Since atomic and molecular systems have many possible energy-level as shown 
by the frets of spectroscopy, we see in the '.foregoing chemical equation the possibility 
of observing a great many new lines in the spectrum of the scattered 
radiation. 

Method of Studying the Effect. 

The most convenient way of studying the effect is by using the intense monoch- 
romatic radiation of the mercury arc and to condense its light into the substance, 
or better, actually to bring the arc into close proximity with the substance as in the 
wellknown work of R. W. Wood on resonance spectra. The spectrum of the scattered 
radiation is then readily photographed and shows a multitude of new lines, bands 
and in addition continuous radiation. The relation between the frequencies of the 
incident and scattered radiations will be readily noticed from the equation written 
above symbolically. The difference between the incident and scattered quanta is 
equal to the quantum of absorption or emission, as the case may be, of the molecules. 
The characteristic frequency of the molecule is, therefore, of the incident radiation 
to give that of the scattered light 

In one sense, this combination of the incident frequency with the frequency of the 
molecule is an analogue of the classical phenomena of Tartini's Tones which we are 
are familiar with in acoustical theory, and which are explained in terms of the forced 
vibrations of a non-harmonic oscillator. This analogy may no dought be used to 
find the intensity of the modified radiations approximately, by applying the correspon- 
dence principle to a non-harmonic molecular model of suitable type. The difference 
between this classical analogue and the actually observed optical effect is in the ex- 
traordinary disproportion between the intensity of the lines corresponding to the 
differential and summational tones respectively, which is far greater than in the 
acoustical analogies. 

An extremely interesting and fundamental point regarding the new type of 
secondary radiation is that in general, it is strongly polarised. In this respect, the 
phenomenon is analogous to the experimentally known polarisation of the Compton 
type of X ray scattering. We notice, however, that the different lines corresponding 
to different molecular frequencies are polarised to very different extents. It may be 
presumed that this is due to the molecular oscillators involved not possessing 
spherical symmetry. Whether this explanation is sufficient or not remains to be 
tested bv computation and comparison with observation. 

We may here pause a little to consider more closely the real significance of our 
phenomenon. Some, no doubt, will claim to see in it a further confirmation of the 
quantum theory of radiation. My own view, however, is that there is nothing in the 
effect that in any way contradicts the wave principles, and that on the other hand the 
fact that we can cut up or add to the quantum of energy to any arbitrary extent is 
unfavourable to the idea of a real, corporeal existence for it. We may of course, get 
over this difficulty by assuming that the incident quantum in some way disappear 
on collision with the molecule and that a new quantum of smaller or larger 
energy arises from the combination. But the observed fact of the strong polarisation 
of the lines is unfavourable to latter idea. As already indicated in the foregoing 
discussions, the concept of localised quanta is irreconcilable with the phenomena oi 
wave-optics, and the necessity for introducing i* is even less in the present case tuan 
in the Compton type of scattering. 
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I shall now pass on to consider some applications of the new effect. Its potential 
value perhaps is greatest in the field of chemistry. The method of investigation 
affords us an extraordinarily easy and convenient process of mapping the infra-red 
spectra of chemical compounds. The geometry of the chemical molecule and the 
forces of chemical affinity determine the frequencies of molecular vibrations. In 
many cases, they lie in the far infra- red, a region of the spectrum which has hitherto 
been difficultly accessible to observation. The study of light scattering enables us 
as it were, to photograph the whole infra-red spectrum with the same facility and 
ease the visible and ultra-violet spectra. The determination of the fundamental 
vibration-frequencies of the chemical molecule, their relative importance as gauged 
by intensities of the lines, and even more, their peculiar polarisation characters 
promise to take us deep into the fundamental problems of chemistry. As an illustra- 
tration, I will mention a recent paper by Daure in the Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy. Daure investigated the spectra of the chlorides of Carbon. Sillicon 
Tetanium, Arsenic, Lead, Antimony and Bismuth by this method. The iti.rsiigation 
revealed hitherto unknown spectra in the far infra-red for each of the compounds 
studied, exhibiting remarkable analogies and differences amongst each other in the 
position, intensity and polarisation of the lines. 

In organic chemistry also the method opens up an illimitable field of research. 
Numerous lines appear whose positions in many c ases are accurately measurable, 
and are influenced notably by changes in chemical constitution. A very surprising 
feature is the extreme sharpness of some of the lines. The frequencies of the vibra- 
tion of the carbon— carbon bond in benzene can be determined, for example, with 
extraordinary precision unapproachable by other methods. It is precisely this 
accuracy of measurement and the rich and varied mass of data obtainable that 
indicate for this method a real future. 

The study of the influence of changes of temperature and pressure, and of change 
of physical state on the intensity, positions and widths of the special lines promises 
to furnish information of value in the field of molecular physics. Already in our 
earliest observations it was noticed that the spectral lines obtained with ice are 
sharper and somewhat displaced in position relatively to the broad bands found with 
liquid water. The sharpness of the lines observed with transparent crystals appears 
to be a general feature. As an example I may mention the case of selenite in which 
Mr. Krisbnan found that the water of crystallisation also gave well-defined lines 
instead of the bands observed with water. 

Preliminary studies have shown that it is perfectly practicable to photograph the 
lines in the spectra of vapours. Hence it will be possible in many cases to investigate 
the changes in molecular spectra in the passage from vapour to liquid as well as those 
in the passage from liquid to solid. In the change from vapour to liquid, we have a 
partial destruction of the freedom of rotation of the moiecules. Such observations 
as we* have made seem to indicate that exchanges of energy between the incident 
quantum and the molecule can also occur with respect to the rotational states of 
the molecule. The optional anisotropy of the molecule appears to be involved in the 
possibility of such induced molecular rotation. Whether the removal of restriction 
on rotational freedom when the molecule passes from liquid to vapour results in a 
fuller development of such rotational spectra remains to be investigated. 

At low temperatures, many liquids as is known refuse to crystallise, become highly 
viscous and ultimately are transformed into glasses. Glycerine is a typical example 
of such a liquid. Mr. Venkateswaran has observed in it a remarkable development 
of a continuous spectrum whose intensity falls with rise of temperature or by dilution 
with water. The precise origin of this phenomenon and the existence of similar 
effects at low temperature in the case of other viscous liquids remain to be ^ studied. 
The problem of the amorphous solid condition is related to this. Already Piingsneim 
has noted that fused quartz, unlike the crystalline substance, does not show any 
lines in the scattered spectrum. The explannation of this may be that the lines nave 
become too broad and diffuse to be photographed. . 

This finished the presidential address after which the Congress adjourned. 
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THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 
SECOND DAY— 3RD JANUARY 1929 

On this day the Congress divided itself into sections and the presidents of the 
different sectional meetings delivered their addresses. The first meeting was held 
in the Medical College when Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, Institute of plant Industry, 
Indore presided over the section on agriculture and delivered her address on 
'Improvement of Plants.” 

In the course of her address she gave a general history of plant breeding in 
India, and of the recent improvements made both in theory and in practice, in the 
field. She also gave a short survey of some of the changes in the theory of genetics 
which had influenced economic plant-breeding. Discussing the present position of 
plant-breeding in India, the lecturer pointed out that though modern plant-breeding 
had accomplished much they were still a long way from the perfect variety in any 
crop and the way of improvement was long and arduous and not a simple matter 
as was formerly anticipated. The lecturer then referred to recent investigations 
concerning the inheritance of acquired characters and the origin and nature of 
mutations. In conclusion she observed : — 

Exigencies of time prevent me from dealing with more of these most interesting 
investigations but it will be obvious that genetics is entering a new phase in which 
the effect of environment on inheritance is the main theme. A most interesting field 
for research is open to investigators. Up to the present, India has tatam little 
or no part in the investigations on which modern theories of heredity are founded 
and possesses no institution where such fundamental work can be carried out. The 
time has come when this lacuna should be filled. In the improvement of plants 
India stands second to none. There is no country in which greater economic 
results in plant breeding have been obtained nor one which is better equipped 
with experiment stations for such investigations. The success of this part of the 
subject has, however, obscured the fact that little or none of the fundamental work 
on the theory of heredity has been carried out in India. No university has as yet 
a chair or even a readership in Genetics. For the theoretical conceptions under- 
lying the practical aspects of the subject we have to depend on the work of Europe 
and America. As the yeirs pass, it will be increasingly difficult to maintain the 
economic work at its present level unless it is established by a school of pure 
research in the country itself. Such fundamental research cannot be carried out by 
the Agricultural Departments or in any Institute devoted to economic aims. The 
investigator in pure genetics must be untrammelled by the necessity of producing 
economic results and must not be limited to working only with cultivated plants. 
Twenty years ago vegetable physiology was an almost untouched subject in India. 
At the present time this aspect of Botany is fully and worthily represented. We now 
require a living school of genetics from which economic workers and students can 
draw inspiration. Heredity is one of the great forces which moulds ihe human 
race. No more worthy object of endowment can be conceived than the establish- 
ment of a Chair of Genetics at one of the Universities. I hope that before the 
Congress meets again at Madras some wealthy corporation or public-spirited donor 
will have it made possible for us to have a Professor of Genetics among our 
members. 

The address was followed by informal discussion on "The position of Genetics 
in India in general and at the Indian Science Congress in particular.” Some 
interesting suggestions were thrown out in the course of the discussion and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

(1) That a special day be set apart at the Indian Science Congress for discussion 
on papers on Genetics. 

(2) That this Conference recommends that a readership or chair in pure Gene- 
tics be founded at some University and the members of this Conference agree to 
further this idea by means of lectures, articles in the Press and by any other means 
in their power. 

Psychology Section 

The Psychology section was presided over by Professor M. V. Gopalasjj®** 
Professes of Psychology, Maharaja's College, Mysore. In his presidential address 
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on “The Psycho-Galvanic reflex and its application to crime detection* he dwelt at 
length on his experiments regarding the Psycho-galvanic reflex as an indicator of 
consciousness of guilt. Although, as yet, on the theoretical side the position of the 
Psycho-galvanic reflex was far from satisfactory, it has been put to a large number 
of practical applications in the fields of Education, Medicine, Aesthetics, Crimino- 
logy, etc. Chief amongst its clinical applications, might be mentioned its value as a 
‘‘Complex” indicator, and its help in discriminating between hysterical and organic 
anaesthesias, and analgesias. In the study of aesthetic experience (such as is 
involved in the enjoyment of a musical selection, a picture, a peom, or a humorous 
situation) the Psycho-galvanic reflex afforded a new and fruitful avenue of approach. 
Mr. Gopalaswami then gave a description of the procedure adopted by him in con- 
ducting a test and the results he had formulated from such a test. He said that 
the results reported were merely suggestive and not well established and that his 
aim in publishing them prematurely was to show the possibilities of the science and 
to attract new votaries to this line of research which was fraught with immediate 
benefit to society. The setting up of a whole-time agency for the pursuit of this 
problem teemed a most urgent one ; for its solution would render invaluable help 
to the police and the law courts. The Psycho-galvanic test affored a new and the 
only way of approach where other evidence was lacking. He hoped that the 
Government of India would be able before long to do something in this direc- 
tion. Private initiative and philanthropy, he had no doubt, would also go 
a long way in giving the necessary impetus to governmental action. In concluding, 
the lecturer referred to the opinion of Sir J. C. Bose who said the Indians were a 
pre-eminently introspective people. Was it not surprising, he asked, that in the 
face of this excellent certificate they should be doing so little for psychology ? Let 
them hope that the Indian Universities would recognise that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and in the near future accord to psychology a proper place not 
in their curricula of studies but also in their budgets more in keeping with its 
modern developments, needs, and affinities. 

Mathematics and Phjraica Section 

The following are extracts from the presidential address of Mr. S. N. Bose, 
Dacca, ddthmred to the Mathematics and Physics Section ’* 

The efeimate aim of scientific inouiry is to arrive at a minimum number of 
hypotheses which will explain the maximum number of facts. The hypotheses 
should obviously not contradict one another. At the present moment, however, 
we see two contradictory theories in the domain of Physics. On the one hand 
we have the classical theory based on the dynamical laws or Newton. On the other 
hand we have the Quantum theory, first introduced by Planck, which has been 
differently femnlated by different scientists : while the classical theory explains 
satidactorily all problems relating to motion and interaction of big masses as well 
as the problem of propagation of radiation, the Quantum theory has succeeded 
with the help of m few principles in co-ordinating a large amount of experimental 
material accumulated m the various domains of spectroscopy, X-rays, etc. It has 
succeeded best in all problems dealing with the ultimate constitution of matter 
or in problems dealing with the interaction of matter arith radiant energy. The 
task that feces the Physicists to-day is how best to harmonise the seeming discord 
of the two theories, winch are at the present moment utilised to explain the physical 
phenomena. 

Theoretical Physics may be said to have begun its career as a science with the 
formulation of the famous Jaws motion by Newton. Newton's original equations 
involved the use of the cartesian co-ordinate system, but very soon these equations 
were transformed into a form in which the arbitrary character of the co-ordinates 
was removed, and finally Hamilton and Jacobi introduced the characteristic function 
which 1 reduced the problem of solving the equations of dynamics to the solution of 
of a single partial differential equation. ... . - . 

The laws of dynamics were originally formulated to explain the motion of obser- 
vable bodies. As the aim of Physics is to explain the observed physical phenomena 
m terms of the motion of the ultimate particles, a consistent application of the 
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dynamical methods has been responsible for the whole structure of classical Physics 
The dynamical equations of Newton possess an invariant group of transfor ma tion, 
the Galilean Group, which expresses the equivalence of all inertial systems as 
frames of reference for the description of motion. The field equations of Maxwell 
however have a different invariant group, the Lorentzian group. The Loientzian 
group of transformation can be represented by a rotation of axes in a four dimen- 
sional orthogonal space, which leaves the invariant distance unaltered. 

Dealing with the quantum theory, the address says : “The conceptions of 
energy and momentum have been early deduced from the dynamical laws and have 
played very important roles in the subsequent development of science. The intro- 
duction of the concept of energy seems necessary for the applicability of the general 
dynamical laws, and we have seen how the field equations can be made compatible 
with the dynamical laws by interpreting a certain magnitude as the energy-density 
of other. As a necessary corollary to the equations, however, it follows that there 
will be a continuous interchange of energy between the ultimate particles composing 
matter and the surrounding radiation field. The principle of equipartition of energy 
which follows as a necessary consequence of the idea, leads us however to entirely 
wrong results when applied to the problem of equilibrium of radiation-field with 
matter. In order to explain the distribution of energy in the black body radiation 
spectrum, as well as to explain the problem of generation of radiation, we have 
been compelled to make certain assumptions regarding the constitution of 
the radiation- field and about the equilibrium states of material particles, which 
directly contradict our classical ideas. This has led to the introduction of the 
Quantum theory in Physics. 

One may hope that the final solution of problem may be found and the proper 
set of equations which will determine the radiation-less field may be determined with 
the help of the ideas of the generalised relative theory. If a unitary field theory 
which could explain gravitation and electro-magnetism could be found, one would 
hope to obtain thereby not only the solution of the quanta-problem, but perhaps also 
of a more fundamental problem, the relation of change with gravitational mass and 
explanation of the difference in mass of the proton and the electron. 

THIRD DAY—4TH JANUARY 1929 

The Congress resumed its sessions this morning with a general discussion on 
“Rural Education** in the Memorial Hall with Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, 
President, Agricultural Section, in the chair. 

The President in her preliminary remarks observed that the primary object of 
this meeting was to afford an opportunity for the exchange of views between workers 
on agricultural education and their colleagues who were engaged in rural education. 
She believed that no one would question the importance of such a co-operation of 
agencies which deal with village life. But there were special reasons why the link 
between the agricultural and educational workers should be a very close one. In the 
first place they were both dealing with the same individual, the educational 
worker with the child, the agricultural worker with this very 

child when he becomes an adult. The educational authorities could help 
the agricultural worker by giving the child an education which would make him 
receptive to new ideas. The agricultural worker, on the other side, could help the 
other by impressing on the parents the advantages of education and in encourag- 
ing the children to keep up the literacy by providing simple leaflets and newspaper 
on agricultural subjects. The liaison between both classes of works shouw 
be such that the development of the individual village proceeded without break o 
interruption. That was fine reason why a good understanding among them was 

There was another reason why co-cperation should be furthered in every way- 
During the last few years a feeling had grown up that the agencies workmg in _ 
villages were too disconnected and that the village had to listen to advice from 
many sources. They had to deal with officers of the various departments. 11 
recently been suggested that there should be an agency to deal with village F 
and that die school-master of the village might act as a sort of local liasion o 
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between those officers and the village. The officers could still visit the villages At 
present bat the school-master would act as their local representative. Asmidlgrant 
might be made to him for this work. This would raise his pay. He would also 
in this way gain an influence with the parents and become a greater power in the 
village. These were only two of th e directions in which mutual co-operation might 
be helpful. This co-operation cannot be brought about without mutual understanding 
and nothing was more conducive to a mutual understanding. As the Science 
Congress was pre- eminently intended as a meeting place for workers on diverse 
subjects there was sufficient justification for including the subject of rural education 
in mis year’s programme. 

Mr. Harper from the Punjab Province spoke of the experiments made in the 
province to develop rural education and to bring about a regeneration of village 
schools. The school activities he said must be related to the life around it. The 
teachers ought to be trained in the new ideas of manliness and service and in the 
latest methods of instruction. The teacher should become a leader of the 
village. 

Primary Rural Education 

Mr. S. G. Daniel (Madras) in his paper on "Primary Rural Education in Madras*' 
stated that the cultivators might be given a minimum standard of knowledge within 
three or four months if the present methods were altered and if rural e ucation was 
kept distinct from town education. Seasonal, part-time and .liglit schools were most 
suitable for villages. To those who could not attend the schools reading might be 
taught through lantern slides. After the six weeks’ course, weekly a id bi weekly 
lectures with magic lantern slides might be given and thus the literacy could be 
kept up. The work might be done either by the village teachers or by social 
workers and also by students and scouts during the vacations. 

A general discussion then ensued on the following points : 

(1) The best method of providing sufficient schools and sufficient leathers of 
the required standard, taking into consideration the large number of small villages 
which exist. This would include the question of central and branch schools, of 
transporting the children some distance to a central school, of travelling teachers, 
seasonal schools, and so forth. 

(2) The best methods of preventing the present waste of effort due to irregular 
attendance and of ensuring that the average child shall attend for four years, this 
being the minimum time necessary to attain literacy. Under this head could be in- 
cluded the question of compulsion by the Local Authority or by private bodies such 
as Co-operative Societies. The important point of securing the consent of the parents 
to forego the labour of the child by making the curriculum more attractive 
or by educating the parents themselves, ( adult education ) should be 
included. 

(3) Additions to the curriculum beyond reading, writing and arithmetic with the 
hope of awakening general intelligence. The questions of nature study, agriculture 
and school gardens to be especially considered. 

(4) The training of teachers suitable for village school and the possibility of 
improving the status of the teachers in the village without imposing impossible finan- 
cial burdens on the authorities concerned. 

(5) The best method of obtaining local financial support for the schools and the 
division of the cost between the locality and the State.) 

Establishment of schools 

Speaking on the question of providing schools Mr. J. M. Sen (Calcutta) said that 
in Bengal the greatest obstacles to the progress of primary education was the persis- 
tence of the one-teacher schools. Arrangements should be made for the opening of 
agricultural classes in every village. A m?re introduction of free education would 
not benefit Bengal unless the boys were by some means, compelled to continue their 
studies for some years. 

Mr. H. Champion (Madras) observed that the problem in Madras: was more a 
Question of building up a body of elementary school in every village than the establi- 
(bmeiit of cental school. 

SJ 
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The School Curriculm. 

Referring to the question of curriculum, Mr. Y. D. Wad (Indore) said that the 
aim of rural education should b e to develop the reasoning powers and to promote 
literacy and thus enable the rural population to profit by modern progress. He 
suggested a four-year curriculum consisting of practical lessons in the R*s, general 
agricultural practices, nature study, civics and elementary principles of sanitation. The 
training should be by means of indoor and outdoor work. Attendance at school 
should, not interfere with the normal working hours of a village. Rural 
education should be separated from urban both as regards control and finance. 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture Madras, stated that from every point 
of view, if they wanted to improve the village life, they must teach the children the 
ordinary rudiments of science and the school work should start from its natural 
surroundings. They must teach children to love nature and to build up their other 
knowledge from that nature study. There was great scope for such study in this 
country and he believed that any subject could be taught to the children starting 
from nature study. 

Adult Education 

Discussion then centred on “Adult education.” 

Mr. J. Jesudass (Martandam) in his paper stated that rural uplift largely depended 
upon removal of illiteracy and ignorance. He then spoke of the various means by 
which those could be removed ; such as formation of night schools, delivering of 
occasional magic lantern lectures, h ltling of exhibitions, and social gatherings 
and the formation of co-operative societies where jjeople could learn and be trained 
in group thinking. Educated men and women should also pay occasional visits to the 
villages to guide the efforts of the villages towards social and economic progress. 
A system of adult education, he concluded, must have a comprehensive programme 
aiming at the all-round development of the rural population. 

Botany Section 

The following is a summary of the Presidential address delivered by 
Prof. K. C. Mehta, Fh. D., in the Botany section on “The annual recurrence of 
rusts on wheat in India”:— 

I have purposely selected this subject because during the last quarter of this 
century, there has been little work done on the factors of recurrence of these pests 
on wheat, as far as India is concerned ; although this problem has been practically 
solved in many of the wheat growing countries in other parts of the world. 

I propose giving you a brief account of recent w >rk done on this problem outside 
India. I am also going to tell you how this problem stands in India to-day, in the light 
of my own work, the greater part of which has not yet been published. 

There are as many as three different rusts found on wheat in India and the life- 
history of none of them is yet completely known. 

Wheat-rust problem in India.— Of all the wheat growing countries in the world 
the cereal-rust problem is least understood in India. 

Incidence of rusts and climatic conditions on the plains of India. — Howard and 
Howard suspected that uredospores of rust may lie in the soil in the resting condition 
and then infect the new crop. 

1 may quote at this stage that condition of weather on the plains in the latter 
half of October and November are favourable for a rapid growth of the rust myce- 
lium and that the period of incubation is normal as actual experiments have shown. 

Uredospores survive the summer at such hill stations where climatic conditions 
are favourable. Uredospores, ( probably ) the only source of infection, blown by 
wind from such localities may start infection on the new crop on the plains. 

Wind-blown uredospores as source of infection —At this stage I may refer to the 
observations made by Klebahu who has expressed :the possibility of rust spores 
being blown by wind firom other continents and such spores being responsible 
for fresh outbreaks of rusts in different parts of the world. 

As already stated uredospores can live and do live on self-sown plants at puces 
like Mnktesar because of a comparatively cool summer. 

A cold wave during November and December with frequent falls of sn° w 
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will prohibit rapid growth of the mycellium at places like Muktesar. A. 
comparatively mild weather will lead to an earlier appearance. Consquen- 
tly the dates of the first outbreak of rusts 111 ly no: bs the same in any two years. 

Can the uredospores of any of the three rusts of wheat survive through summer 
on the plants of India ? — Butler and Hayman have expressed that it is very unlikely 
for uredospores to retain their viability after exposure to temperatures above 100 
degrees F. The maximum temperature in shade in the Indo-Gangetic plain being 
above 100 degrees F for weeks and the soil being exposed to still higher tempera- 
tures it is doubtful if uredospores can live through that period. 

Influence of weather on rust out breaks -.—Butler and Hayman observed that 
moist cloudy weather in January — March is very favourable for development 
of rust. 

(1) Yellow rust — Viable uredospores of this rust have been found at Muktesar in 
September — October several times. 

(2) Brown rust. — As has already been said in the earlier part of this paper, 
viable uredospores of this rust are also available in large quantity every vear at 
Muktesar in September — October, so that the infection of the new crop at that 
locality is easy to explain. 

(3) Black rust— The connection between the aecidial stage on species of 
berberis found in the Himalayas and the black rust on wheat is still under investiga- 
tion and it is premature to make any definite statements on this point. 

Damage done by the three rusts put together to the wheat crop in India 
— Butler stated that “probably Rs. 40,000,000 is not above the annual loss to India” 
due to these pests. 

Means of combating rusts on wheat in India.— The destruction of self-sown 
plants that occur after harvest on the fields along the hedges anywhere in the 
neighbourhood is likely to check the disease to a considerable extent. 

♦Suspension of the cultivation of wheat for two or three years at places 
in the hills, where there is a possibility of the survival of uredospores and 
the destruction of self-sown plants will mostly eradicate the source of infection 
and will also protect the cron on the plains against indirect infection by brown 
and black rusts from their suspected alternate hosts if any. The yellow rust is 
likely to be the first to disappear by this treatment as it has no alternate 
host. So far the work has been more or less restricted to the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh which is an important wheat-growing area. Out-side U. P. 
parts of the Simla hills have often been visited. 

The nature of the problem demands first hand information about other pro- 
vinces also where wheat is cultivated. It is contemplated to extend the work 
gradually to other places in the Punjab, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Bihar and 
Orissa, Baluchistan and Kashmir. 

For further knowledge on the life-histories of brown and black rusts, there 
is need for extensive experimental work in the hills 

I shall - conclude by saying that several countries on the continent of Europe have 
solved their problem of cereal rusts. There is considerable work being done in 
Canada and the United States of America are spending huge sums of money over the 
eradication of barberry to save their cereal crops. It is discouraging to find that the 
Government of this country should be unable to subsidise work on this problem 
which has beenjn progress for over 5 years. 

Chemistry Section 

The following are extracts from the Presidential address delivered by Prof. 
T. N. Mukherjee, D. Sc., in the Chemistry section of the physical and 
chemical points of view in the theoretial treatment of colloids : — 

The manifold character of colloidal phenomena at times becomes the despair of 
those who attempt at a systematic presentation of the subject. But the great interest 

♦Note : What has been said about measures on control for wheat rusts 
Applies to rusts on barley also. Study or rusts on Barley has been conducted 
simultaneously with those on wheat but for want of space the details of this work 
to be left out and will be published as a separate note. 
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iad novelty of the phenomena have induced increasing numbers of w o r k ers trained 
m the methods of physics and chemistry to take up this task. To-day a struggle 
for recognition as the basis of a systematic treatment is going on between two rival 
schools of thought which have respectively a physical and chemical bias. 

(a) The colloidal particle as a molecule in the physical and in the chemical 
senses— A sol as a . ‘one phase’ system The Brownian Movement of the 
particles in a sol leaves no aoubt that they behave as a molecule in the sense 
of the kinetic theory gases. We meet with this question in the discussions as to 
whether a collodial solution is to be considered as a ‘one phase* or as a ‘poly phase* 
system. If colloidal solutions in general are to be considered as ‘one phase* system 
we should try to visualise the components of the phase. The mass is not 
a phase as defined by Gibbs and such systems require special treatment. Once 
they are separated by evaporation or freezing the particles in the separated mass 
do not diffuse spontaneously into the liquid. 

' A gel as a ‘one phase* system. — This js, however, the case under certain con- 
ditions with a large number of colloids where the sol— vgel transformation is rever- 
sible but shows certain special features. 

The physical point of view essentially recognises the same variables but looks 
upon such a system as an agglomerate of particles and emphasises that a proper 
understanding of the properties of these systems would lie in die peculiarities of 
interfaces. * 

(b) Thermodynamic treatment of colloidal systems. — A proper thermodynamic 
treatment of colloidal systems should therefore incorporate in it their special 
characteristics. We shall attempt to give an outline of such a treatment. We see 
that a colloidal system such as jelly or a sol may be considered from two alternative 
points of view (i) It is a 'homogeneous mass’ consisting of components in thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium. (2) It is a heterogeneous mass, a ‘disperse system.* 

In their extreme forms, namely, ordinary molecular systems, or, coarse suspen- 
sions, or physical mixtures there is no difficulty in deciding which of these views is 
more suited for their treatment. But we meet with all stages of gradations between 
these two extremes and the problem before us is to outline the principles which 
will definitely characterise each point of view so as to prevent a confusion as to their 
implications. It will be seen from the above that the fundamental factors are 
the same in each case. Thus the difference is essentially one of the concepts used. 

I therefore propose to present before you an analysis of these fundamental 
concepts. It would perhaps be not out of place to mention that the ‘phase* rule as 
deduced by Gibbs applies only to equilibria between liomogeneous masses* or 
‘phases*- Buchner treats at length the question whether colloids are a ‘one phase’ 
system, ora ‘polyphase’ system. 

In chemical thermodynamics we have two mutually exclusive groups of hetero- 
geneous equilibria : (1) systems where moderate variations of shape and size do 
not affect the state of equilibrium, (2) where they influence the equilibrium and come 
in as factors. On the other hand in colloidal systems ( except those who merge into 
the usual molecular systems), a very important factor called above the ‘texture* or 
the munnl relationship of the different bits of one or more phases with their phase 
boundaries, is of great importance. 

To sum uo the phase relationships in colloids can best be understood and defined 
if we remember that a ‘component* or each species .of chemical molecule has an 
invariable mass and if we try to visualise what are the components of the 
phase and how far the different possible forms of the structure of 
the mass under consideration are determined for a definite chemical 
compositibn, by variables 0 ther than the concentrations of the components, pressure 
and temperature. 

(c) The surface, dissociation theory and theory of ion absorption.— It is not the 
dissociation of neutral molecules on the surface, but tbe ‘fixation* of ions on the 
surface which is most important in determining the electrical properties of colloids 
and the inter-actions between the surface and the ions in the solution. 

The surface dissociation theory lays undue stress on the dissociation but over- 
looks the main factor of an excess of ions of one sign on the surface. 

Another great objection to the surface dissociation theory is the difficulty 01 
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accounting for the reversal in the charge of colloids by polyvalent ions of opposite 
charge at low concentrations. 

The interchange of hydrogen or hydtoxyl ions between foe solution and foe 
interface likewise shows the defects of the surface dissociation theory. 

(b) The electrical charge of colloidal particles. — In the explanations suggested 
to account for electro-kinetic phenomena the same rivalry is noticeable between 
physical and chemical schools of thought. 

Geology Section 

Mr. Cyril S. Fox. President of the Geological Section, in the course of his Presi- 
dential address on the geological aspects of the formation of coal, said: — 

There are so many interesting and important geological problems awaiting inves- 
tigation in this country where workers are so few, that I am sure you feel we should 
miss no opportunity for meeting and discussing our observations and results. 

(i) Occurrences Coal, either in thick workable seams or as small lenticles 
has been found in India in rocks ranging in geological age from the Cambrian to the 
Upper Pliocene. The richest workable coal-seams in India are of course those 
of the Lower Gondwana period in the coal-fields of the Damuda Valley and 
other areas in the Peninsula. In Asam the coal measures are of Tertiary (Miocento 
Oligocene) age. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the coal-measure series of 
Assam and the Pegus of Burma is the intimate association of petroleum with the coal. 

In north-west India, in Baluchistan, the Punjab Salt Range and Jammu (Kashmii) 
workable coal occurs in the Laki stage (Middle to Lower Eocene) of the Tertiary 
rocks. 

(a) Quality and Origin of Indian Coals. — In India, in the lower Eocene coals 
of the north-west, we have an irregular range from the brown lignite of Bikanir to 
the anthracitic coal of Jammu. Although these fuels are of the same geological age, 
they occur at considerable distances apart and, today, in isolated fields. Proximate 
analysis of these coals and some of the Upper Oligocene coals of Assam are given 
below : — 

The steady decrease in Fixed Carbon and the increase in Volatile matter as the 
younger seams are reached is evident in the seams from both the Barakar and 
the Raniganj stages in the Jharia coalfield. The moisture content is relatively 
small throughout the coals of the Jharia field. Turning to the Raniganj stage 
coals of the Raniganj field the high general moisture content attracts immediate 
notice. 

From the above analyses it will be seen that the Gondwana coals are all of the 
bituminous variety. Those from the base of the Barakar stage approach semi- 
anthracites in quality, but are nevertheless true bituminous coals. 

The existence of (i) coals of the cannel and (2) high-moisture type are suggestive, 
respectively, of ( 1 ) high resin content in the original plant debris and of (2) the 
absolution of water by the coal substance at some subsequent period after 
coal formation. 

Nearly all the Gondwana coals show three visible components, which, judging bv 
the literature of other countries are the well-known coal constituents: vitrain (vitrit) 
or bright coal, (glanz kohle), fusain (fusit) or mineral charcoal (faserkhole) and 
durain (durit) or dull coal (mattekhole). . . 

(3) Constitution of Coal.— Geologists fully recognise the vegetable origin of 

coal. 

An examination of specimens of fusain shows that there are different varieties. 

I found that the whole of each of the coal slices examined appeared to be 
permeated by some substance of remarkable political uniformity— irrespective of the 
presence of recognisable plant structures. This coal-substance, when viewed per- 
pendicular to foe plane of lamination of the coal, behaves as an /aotropic mineral 
The section remains dark between crossed nicols. In the case of sections cut 
wtical to foe plane of bedding, the substance exhibits the properties of s uniaxial 
mineral. 

(4) The formation of Indian coals. — It appears to be the product of the chief 
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components of plants— cellulose, lignin and suberin— which have been successively 
chemically brcmen down to form a common jelly, which, by subsequent hatdening 
to primary vitrain, and subsequent change by de-volatilization, is preserved as pure 
vitmin. The quality of the vitrain is some measure of the degree of maturitv 
at t a in ed by a coal in its metamorphosis towards pure anthracite. 

There is no doubt at all that the fresh water and marine coals of India were 
formed under water in regions subject to prolonged subsidence. 


Tuberculosis in India 


Dr. C. Mutfau read a paper at the Congress on “The Social, the Economic 
and foe Dietetic Aspects of Tuberculosis in India”. In the course of his thesis 
he stated • 

The widespread distribution of tuberculosis in India demands the earnest attention 
of both the Government of India and the Indian people It is not only increasing m 
Madras but also in other presidency capitals, in the great industrial and commercial 
centres crowded cities, and is spreading from towns into the. villages. It is one 
of the most important tropical diseases at present and is most fatal in the large towns 
and cities. It is no exaggeration to say that about a million . people die every year 
in this country from tuberculosis. The social customs like child-marriage and 
Pcrdah system, prejudices and ignorance in the very elementary laws of hygiene 
contribute in no small measure to the physical decline and diseise m India. Add 
to this there are also economic foctors. . . 

Overcrowding is extremely bad in India especially in many of the older cities 
where thousands of houses are packed close together and built with no provision 
for light or ventilation. The density of population is in direct proportion to the 
incidence of tuberculosis. 

The sanitary standard as regards conservancy, drainage, disposal of sewage, 
clean water-supply and good housing is very low in many parts of India. The housing 
condition of even well-to-do classes in respect of hygiene, ventilation, etc. falls short 
of modern artisan dwellings in England* Low wages and poverty are more intimately 
associated with tuberculosis in India than any other single social or economic cause. 
Further the recent advances in bio chemistry and the newer knowledge of nutrition 
have revealed the feet that the physical efficiency and well-being of a nation is largely 
a matter of the food they eat. Much disability and disease in India is due to inade- 
quate and ill-balanced diet TTie common diet of many of the poor, which consists 
of polished rice, dal, vegetable and condiments, has a parallel in the diet of the 
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in India. In former times, when grazing lands were free and almost every house- 
holder kept a cow, the health of the people did not suffer, as they hpd sufficient 
nutrition to draw from the milk and milk products, unpolished rice and fresh vege- 
tables. The great importance of milk and its products in the dietary of the people 
can be realise when it is seen that it is the only source of animal protien (the other 
source being eggs which are not eaten by many millions) available for Indians who 
are vegetarians. The children have suffered mostly from want of milk in their daily 

dietary which is so necessary for their growth and development. 

Therefor^ the problems presented by tuberculosis m India are more formidable 
and complex than they are in Europe or America. Some of the main principles 
to guide us iu the treatment and prevention of the disease that social reforms are 
urgently needed to raise the standard of health and efficiency of the people. This 
can be moro effectively done by an enlightened conscience and public opinion and 
the moral and spiritual impulses of the people than by any legislative or compulsive 


by giving attention to village s a nit a tion , replanning of old cities ; opening up conges- 
ted areas, providing open-air spaces, parks and public gardens, open-air schools with 
nferiflff grounds fa children, teaching of hygiene in schools, etc. 

Again a rise in the wages sufficient to maintain a decent standard of nutrition 


Again a rise in th 
and agricalmaT psi 
vitality of the people. 


tint meant to reduce poverty and improve the 
to the health and nutrition of the children 
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to-day would mean a stronger race and less tuberculosis in the coming generation. 
Improving agriculture would mean the production of better crops and more food and 
the cheapening of the necessaries of life. Of all the medical measures the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in a well-conducted sanatorium under medical supervision 
offers the best hope of success in a large number of early cases. Tim involves the 
training of medical men in early diagnosis and early treatment. 

There are at present about seventeen homes and sanatoria distributed all over 
India for the treatment of tuberculosis. In South India there is one at Madnapalle, 
and another is being built at Thambaram, about 15 miles from Madras. How is it 
possible for these few institutions to satisfy the sanatorium needs of the millions of 
the Indian people ? In England and Wales there are 438 sanatoriums, of which 15 1 
are voluntary and 309 are under control of the State ? If India is not ready to embark 
at present on a big sanatorium scheme, a simpler measure would be for medical men 
in various cities and towns to join together and open a place in the country not far 
from their neighbourhood and treat early and suspected cases and thus give first 
aid in consumption and show their patients and their relatives the advantages of 
fresh air and hygienic living. 


Anthropology Section. 


Mr. L. A. Anantakrishna Aiyar, in the course of a paper on “The manners and 
customs of the Korachas, a Criminal Tribe of Mysore” submitted to the Anthropology 
section of the Indian Science Congress, said 

The study of the Criminal Tribes in India is one of absorbing interest to the 
ethnologist, psychologist and the administrator to study the manners and customs of 
the criminal tribes, their activities and achievements. 

Among the various criminal tribes the Kuravaras, otherwise called Korachas in 
Mysore, form a very large majority, and they are scattered all over the Tamil and 
Telugu speaking districts of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, the Nizam’s Dominions, 
Berar, and even some parts of the Bombay Presidency. They may be called the 
“Land Pirates of India.” 

After tracing the origin of the Tribe he said : The Kuravaras have as manjr as 
thirteen endogamous groups based chiefly on occupation, but the two broad divisions 
are nomadic and settled. The latter live on the outskirts of villages, carrying out 
their nefarious work with the help of their colleagues. They are a set of fatalists 
taking their lot very philosophically, by a kind of traditional heredity. They are 
devoid of feelings. 

Speaking about marriage customs the lecturer stated ■ 

Polygamy largely prevails amongst them. It is interesting to note that the 
marriage with them is not a sacrament, and that in his conception it is a matter of 
necessity, liable to modification as be likes. A wife in their opinion makes a better 
servant. The rank and file of the woman have no hard and last rule regarding the 
marriage tie. Very often when their husbands happened to be in jail, temporary 
arrangements are made for their wives. . , . 

The Koravan panchayat is veil organised. They have their recognised head- 
men, and elderly members of the tribe whose administration is strict and impartial. 
The grades of punishment are various and the piestige of the tribe is rigidly mam- 
tained. In certain cases to elicit the truth, trials by ordeals are resorted to. The 
culprit's innocence is proved by dipping one of their fingers in a vessel I contammg 
boiling ghee. But such cases seldom crop up. Oaths are invariably taken before 
tbe tribal deity. Fines, when imposed, provide drink for the tribesmen. 

The Kuravars are believers in magic, sorcery and witchcraft, as &«S0 in omens and 


various kinds of superstitions. , , . . . . . 

They are animists, and have their gods, godhnjn and spirits on whom thy tend 
in time of danger. To ward off the attacks of demons and spnr^ a tofe » i s Wkk 
at the entrance to die hut with the sharp edge pointing upwards. Ab uncbof thorns 
is suspended in some cases to keep them away. They act as fratefonen, an d io 
supplement the* income by easy stealing. The villagers employ them, seeming 
to an old saying to set a thief to catch a thief. 
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The Indian Science Congress resumed its sittings this morning when there was 
a general discussion on “Mathematics and Life*' in the memorial Hall. Prof. M. V. 
Gopalswami of Mysore presided. Prof. John Maclean of Wilson College Bombay 
opened the discussion with a paper on “Mathematics and life— an appeal for 
co-operation in an educational experiment”. 

In the course of his paper he said that mathematics might be of far more varied 
service to mankind than was generally recognised. Its services were invaluable in 
solving certain problems, and in providing an intellectual discipline. It was not 
sufficiently recognised that even in its elementary methods Mathematics had a 
flexibility and range of applicability that would make it of great help in steadying 
the gase of many who were perplexed by elusive problems in science and in afi 
practical affairs, ana even those whose interests were in philosophy. The speaker 
then gave in detail the experiment that was being done by him, to teach Mathematics 
in such a way as to put that into use in every day life. He also referred to the 
many charts prepared by him in connection with this experiment and made a 
fervent appeal for co-operation from educators of different provinces. 

The President observed that Mr. Maclean*s main idea was to revolutionise the 
teaching of Mathematics in such a way that it would endure with the pupils as a 
life-long habit 

Mr. Anstead’s Paper 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, read a paper in the agricultural 
section on “Recent Agricultural Development in Madras.” Mrs. G. L C.. Howard 
presided. The following is a short abstract of Mr. Anstead's paper : 

The Madras Presidency provides a very wide range of climatic and physical con- 
ditions, a very large number of different crops are grown and there is a consequent 
wide range of agricultural problems. Paddy millets, groundnuts and cocoanuts are the 
main crops. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to crop improvement by selection 
and hybridisation methods and a number of subsidiary breeding stations have been 
established for the study along these lines of paddy and cotton. More recently 
similar work has been undertaken with millets and a start has been made 
with- groundnuts and cocoanuts. 

A method of growing cocoanuts under dry farming conditions has made their 
cultivation possible over large areas hitherto waste. 

Many improved strains of paddy and cotton have been evolved and issued 
and seed forms established to meet the growing demand for seed. Attempts 
are now being made to pursuade co-operative societies to take up the work of 
seed multiplication and distribution. 

Legislation to control disease of cotton and mixing of pure types has proved 
unpopular and not altogether successful. 

The study of cultural improvements of cotton are now being taken up espe- 
cially the time of sowing. The use of iron ploughs is closely linked up with 
cattle improvement and the fodder question and the possibilities of sillageare 
being studied and demonstrated. Tne introduction of improved high yielding 
strains emphasises the necessity for intensive manuring and the use of artifi- 
cials is unde* investigation, and a special experiment station is being started 
subsidised by supplying firms to test out the new fertilisers now rapidly coming 
in the market 

The subject of the effect of different manures on the food value and vitamin 
content or the. resulting grain has received special attention in collaboration 
with Lt— CoL McCarrison and the application of a certain amount of organic 
manure appears to be essential The bearing of this on all manurial system* 
is under investigation and attempts are being made to increase the available 
quantity of. this by the making of “Synthetic Farm Yard Manure” a method 
of doing which is demonstrated to foe ryots. An activated sludge plant is 
being installed at Coimbatore. 

Animal nutrition week is also being undertaken to study local problems. The 
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biological control of a caterpillar which attacks cocoanuts on the West Coast by means 
of its natural parasites introduced from the East Coast has been successfully 
undertaken. The control of fungoid disease which attacks the fruit of areca palms 
has been controlled by spraying on a very large scale. The bud-root of plamyra 
palms is also controlled under the Pest Act by a special staff. Attention is being paid 
to the possibility of evolving disease resistant strains of a number of crops. 

Propaganda and demonstration is concentrated on a large number of small plots 
on the ryots’ own lands. Co-operative societies have been formed to demonstrate 
better farming methods on small model farms. Agricultural exhibitions are given 
at local fairs and festivals and a motor exhibition van has recently been purchased 
to travel round the villages. 


Anthropology Section 

Mr. R. B. Seymour Sewell, in the course of his presidential address to the 
Anthropology section on (i The origin of man and the population of fuiia in the 
past and the future”, said 

The population of India at the present day is a great heterogeneous collection 
of races and tribes, of differing physique an i in all stages of culture, and if ever this 
mass of humanity is to be welded together— I do not say into an Indian nation, 
for at present such a result appears to be beyond the bounds of possibility— and is 
to assume politically a more or less homogeneous character, a knowledge of the 
habits, culture, religion an J, last but not least of the physique an 1 bodily structure of 
the various tribes and especially of “the stronger that is within your gates” or on 
your borders is of prime importance ; and not a mere knowledge only, but a full 
appreciation of all that those habits, customs and traditious mean to him. To some 
these customs may appear foolish or a result of ignorance and superstition, a relic of 
a far-off past, but to the individual himself they may be the very essence of his 
being. 

At the present time, the study of Anthropology in this country is in its in&ncy 
and its importance does not appear to be generally recognised. There are, I believe, 
only two of all the universities in India that include the study of Anthropology in 
their curriculum and even in these two instances far more attention is paid to the 
study of Ethnology, to the habits, customs and traditions, either religious or mythical 
of the people than to their physical or, as I may perhaps be allowed to put it, their 
zoological relationships. That this should be the case is, when viewed from the 
standpoint of one who wishes to trace man's evolution, regrettable, since the study 
of language or customs, no matter how thorough or painstaking, can never reveal 
to us the actual relationships of the various tribes and races that go to make up the 
population of this great country, nor will it enable us to roach any definite conclusions 
regarding the origin or the structural evolution of the great mass of the inhabitants 
that are at the present time living in India. .... 

Viewing the subject from another standpoint, Indians are, very naturally, interested 
in their past history and are justly proud of their ancient civilisation. They 
point with pride to the fact that it is in India that we find some of the oldest civili- 
sations and religions of the world. But the story of India does not begin with the 
Rig Vedas. Ages prior to the rise of India’s great civilisations and cultural achieve- 
ments an Indian population was gradully undergoing a process of evolution, surfing 
from the most primitive conditions and progressing steadily onwards and upwards 
to the stage when history begins and the art of writing brought to a dose the stage 
of purely verbal tradition. The history of India as we know it to-day, is only the 
sequel to a far greater history that went before ; a history that has left its traces, 
not in the written word, but in the actual remains of these primitive people and 
of their an d utensils ; and this history only requires investigation. 

Throughout the length and breadth of thij countty there is awaiting discovery a mass 
of evidence of the most valuable kind that will enable future archeologists aod 
historians to trace the course and sequence of events that led up to an d form ed Ae 
kwis on which Indian civilisation and culture was founded. I therefore, take 

this opportunity of impressing on you the necessity of a study of Anthropology bom 
for the archaeologist andhistorian and especially for tiie politician, who hopes m 

S« 
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years to come to take part in the administration and government of the various and 
varied tribes and races of this country. 

The origin of the so-called human race is still a matter of dispute. We do not 
yet definitely know either the time at which or the region where the first pair, the 
mythical Adam and Eve, from whom the whole of the present population of the world 
has sprung, made their apjiearance. We are not even certain that the human race 
had a single origin. Rut we do know that whatever the origin of the so called genus 
Home, -there are at the present day a number of different races, many of which in 
their structure differ so greatly from one another that they would be divided by 
zoologists, if judged by their structure alone, into different species ; and furthermore 
we know that in times past similar races have sprung up only to be gradually 
eliminated by nature in the struggle for existence. 

The paper then dwelt at length on the different theories regarding the origin 
of man, the period in which man first came into existence, and the conditions of the 
track in the period when man first lived. 

The evidence that we have been considering seems to indicate the possibility that 
the human race has either had a double origin, a brachycepliatic race arising in the 
central Asiatic Plateau and a dolichocephalic race in the region of the Sahara, or that 
an original single ancestral stock early become differentiated into two such races. 
The proximity of India to Central Asia would lead us to expect that the earliest 
inhabitants of this country would be brachycephalic ; but in this collection there are 
certain points in the geographical and geological history of this country that we must 
bear in mind. At the close of the Cretaceous Period and the commencement of the 
Tertiary Epoch India was an island, completely cut off from tfhe rest of Asia ;by the 
Tethys sea that ran from east to west across the northern coast of Peninsular India 
in about the position where to-day we get the great Gangetic valley. Whether man 
originated in (he Sahara or in Central Asia or both, it is clear that his immediate 
precursor, that missing link, half man, half ape, could not at that time have jpene- 
trated into this country, though he might have already migrated to 
other cegions. Gradually, however, this intervening sea became 
obliterated, in t be middle of the Tertiary epoch the Himalayas rose steadily and 
these upheavals, as has (been pointed out by Pascoe (1919)1 “during the NummuJitic 
epoch drove the okl Cretaceous sea westwards. Tibet and the whole of the Himala- 
yas (with the exception of the Ladak Valley) becoming dry land. They, however, 
assisted in producing a depression along the base of the continuous series of moun- 
tain arcs, forming a gulf in which a constant struggle took place between the deposi- 
tion of silt lending to fill up the gulf and the general subsidence tending to deepen 
it." With successive changes the gulf became more and more reduced in sice but 
was continued to the east by a river, to which the name Indo-brahm lias been given ; 
still later, the gulf became a series of lagoons or lakes, and, this stage proceeding 
yet further, there was formed in Pliocene times a larger river that then flowed right 
across the whole width of Northern India from east to west and opened into the 
Arabian Sea, where the Indus opens at the present day. 

The first connection between India and the rest of continental Asia in the middle 
of the Tertiary epoch must, then, have been on the east and it was from the east 
that at about this period the vertebrate fauna of India poured into the Himalayan 
region and the country to the south ; and probably with or following on the inroad 
of the vertebrates, came Man and those closely related forms Dryopithecus and 
Sivapithecua. All through the later part of the Tertiary epoch and in the early 
Pleistocene the connection between India and Asia was increasing but at the same 
time the great mountain range of the Himalayas was rising higher and higher and 
this, combined with the effect of the Glacial period in Pleistocene times, probably 
proved a sufficient barrier to the transmigration across the range of the northern 
races. 

The first immigrants, coming as they almost certainly did, from the north-east, 
should, if our previous conclusions have been correct, belong to that division of the 
human race that probably lav then, as it does to-day, in the region of Central 
Asia and in consequence must have been brachycephalic. We have already noted 
that the earliest race that shows a broad head and probably the earliest race to 
appear in Asia is the Negrito stock, and both Hutton (1927) and Guha (1928) have 
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recently called attention to the fact that we can still find traces of a Negrito strain in 
certain of the mere primitive tribes such as the Nagasand the primitive tribes of Cochin 

The next invasion that appears to have taken place also seems to have come 
from the north-east, and this second invasion was in all probability part of a big 
movement that has left traces of itself in India, in the Naga Hills and as fer a field 
as Melanesia ; and has resulted in our still finding traces, such as the Megalithic 
culture of certain regions of India, that exhibit a distinct connection with the culture 
of the Melanesians. A third invasion soon followed but on this occasion the tine 
of penetration seems in all probability, to have been not on the north-west. The 
gradual changes that had been going on in the physical features of this country, 
combined with either the close, or at least a temporary withdrawal, of the Glacial 
conditions, permitted an immigration into India of the Proto- Australoid descendants 
of Neanderthal Man and thus gave rise to the Pre-Dravidian tribes that we still find 
scattered throughout the more inaccessible paris of the country Still later came an 
invasion of Alpines from the region of Central Asia and on this occasion also 
the invasion came from the north-west ; and still later again the invasion of the 
Mediterranean race through the north-west route : and one or other or possibly both 
of these last migrations seems to have been connected with the establishment in the 
Indus Valley of the civilisation that is now being investigated in Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. 

So much then for the past ; and now for a few moments I propose to turn to the 
future. Unless we believe that Man has reached the end of his evolution and that 
the future holds no possibility of progress, and I hope that there is no one present 
who would accept such a view, we must admit that man is still changing. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of what is going 
on, not only in the race, but also in the individual ; for it is only by observations on 
large numbers of individuals that we can get evidence of what is happening in the 
race. It is now thoroughly well established that through the whole course of life the 
individual is continually altering. 1 have already referred to the changes that take 
place in the cephalic index with advancing age and exactly similar changes can be 
detected in many, if not in all the other measurements and indices of the body. But 
these changes do not apparently occur at exactly the same age in the development 
of different races; they appear to be early in some and late in others. In order, 
therefore, to be able to compare with the greatest degree of accuracy, measurements 
taken on different races and tribes, it is essential that wc should know the ages of 
the individuals and their curves of growth. In the case of India but little work of 
this nature has been attempted, though the subject is one of great importance. 
With changing habits .and customs there will, in all probability, be a change in the 
development of the individual and ultimately in the dcvclepment of the race. What 
for example, is the result of education and the consequently necessary sedentary 
type of life at the most important period of an individual’s existence, namely, the 
period from the onset of puberty to the attainment of the adult stage, a time when 
nature is putting the finishing touches to her previous work, when the important 
niolar teeth are being cut, when the bones are becoming consolidated, epiphyses 
joined to diaphysis in the long bones and the tips of the spinous and transverse 
processes joined to the bodies of the vertebnc in the backbone ? 

It is of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of such changes 
and I would urge every educational authority to institute a system by which a record 
of every student is maintrined. In England and other countries we now have medical 
officers from the Department of Health, whose duty it is to. inspect the 
students and to see that they are given proper medical treatment, 
when such is required. These medical officers may point to the prevalence of 
certain features such as stunted growth, myopia or defective teeth, etc., all of which 
observations are of importance to the Anthropologist just as much as to the medical 
officer ; and with a little more time and a few more observations, such, as the length 
and breadth of the head, its maximum circumference, etc., we might gain a very 
valuable addition to our knowledge regarding the development of the race as a 
whole, and the more detailed such a record, the more valuable it would be. 
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Zoology Section 

Lieut-CoL F. C. Fraser, District Medical Officer, Malabar, in the course 
of his address on u The Periodic Ebb and Flow of Life,*' as President of the Zoology 
Section, said 

“It becomes necessary here to define exactly what I mean by the Ebb and Flow 
of life, because in the history of every race, be it of man himself or of the lowest 
Unicellular organism, may be traced two different types of curve. There is the main 
curve rising gradually to its zenith and then falling more or less steeply, which 
represents the entire history of a race from its origin to its final extinction, and there 
are the secondary oscillations or curves which occur in the course of the main 
curve, representing periods of abrupt increase and decrease. It is to differentiate 
these two types of curve that I have added the adjective and designated the ebb and 
flow as periodic. I would, therefore, define the term if Ebb and Flow of Life” as 
the series of incieases and decreases in the numbers of any species, representing a 
temporary upsetting of the balance of nature. These secondary curves, which I have 
mentioned, are in fact merely oscillations of the scales of nature. 

"We are accustomed to talk of the balance of nature but in these secondary 
oscillations, the balance seems to be upset. The truth is, that there is little or no 
equipoise in nature, its balance is continually being upset, its very nature is plastic 
to a degree. No race can hold its own for long, not excepting man himself. History 
abounds with the stories of the rise and fall of empires, and Zoology teaches us of 
the extinction of countless species, plant and animal life, vertebrate and invertebrate ; 
each it its turn is weighted down and submerged by some more dominant creature. 

"The main curve that is the steady rise and fall to extinction of a species, has 
been explained to the satisfaction of most of us, by the generally accepted doctrine 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, but in the short time at my 
disposal, I have been able to find but few references in literature which attempt to 
throw lijflit on the periodic oscillations in the life curve of a race.” 

The lecturer then dwelt at length on the life history of a butterfly, and some 
species of plant life to ilhsstrate this periodicity. 

"I befieve that among other factors influencing periodicity in the increase of animal 
life, the unequal distribution of species, which results in overcrowding and a com- 
parative lack of food plays a large part. 

"There are a number of other factors involved in the ebb and flow of life. 
Climatic changes, for instance, play a large part in propagating or destroying life. 
Seasonable seasons result in an increase of insect life, whereas an unseasonable 
season, by upsetting the normal cycle of life, the dates of emergence of pupae, 
etc , results in what the collector calls a poor season. The emergence of 
insects is profoundly affected by the onset of the monsoons. Thus the average 
entomologist can usually tell you more about the monsoon, and when to expect its 
break, than the whole of the staff of the metereological department. Indeed I think 
members of that department would be a little more accurate in their pronounce- 
ments, if they were compelled to take out a course in entomology or zoology. 

"Cyclonic disturbances are frequently heralded by flighting of insects and un- 
doubtedly play an Important part in foe wide distribution of species. 

"Distribution has gone on amongst mammals at a much slower pace than 
amongst birds or those insects gifted with the power of flight ; mammals could never 
hope to traverse the barriers which these surmount. Yet we commonly find insects, 
which although gifted with considerable powers of flight, are strictly confined to 
quite small areas. What factors control the distribution of such species? Are they 
trapped by foe entire suitability of their environment or are they bound to the spot 
by insuperable geographical barriers? Doubtless a combination of these factors is 
the real explanation. Dr. J, C. Willis, foe botanist, whose Thief work was carried 
out in Ceylon and to whose "Rule of age and Areas” I believe few of us subscribe 
to, admits this when he states that foe area occupied by any group of allied 
species may enormously be modified by the pressure of barriers such as seas, rivers, 
mountains, changes of climate or other ecological boundaries and foe like.” , 

"Now in India we have unrivalled opportunities for studying foe action yj 
barriers such as I have mentioned, for there is probably no country in the worio 
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which, for its size and compactness, possesses so many diverse climates, and geogra- 
phical features. It has deserts almost as arid as the Sahara with a rainfall of less 
than ten inches a year, and it has wet areas whose rainfall is unequalled by any plac 
in the world ; its temperatures range from far below freezing point, as in the eternal 
snows of the Himalayas, to well over 100 degrees in the shade, as in the eternal 
heat of Madras ; it has <i ne rivers, spacious lakes and broad plains and plateaus 
which alternate with extensive ranges of mountains clothed with magnificent 
jungles, and finally, its altitudes range from sea-level to the highest in the world. 
With such a variety of geographical and physical features we must expect to find 
many natural barriers which serve to limit or extend the distribution of species. 

As two of such l may mention two very interesting examples, neither of 
which has received its due attention from zoologists or botanists. I allude 
to the # Palghat Gap in the Western Ghats and the vast plain of the Gan- 
ges, which latter serves to separate the Himalayan fauna from that of Peninsular 
India. Each of these two barriers is a Wallace's line in miniature and if we confine 
ourselves to a study of the endemic faunas of the hilly tracts on either side of these 
gaps, we shall come to some very interesting conclusions. I think it essentia! that 
we should restrict our studies to endemic species, because non-endemic ones do not 
apfxar to be restricted by ecological boundaries as are the endemic species, and 
their inclusion is more than likely to make us arrive at wrong conclusions. 1 think 
that I am correct in saying that many non-endemic species found in montane areas 
are those which are found commonly flourishing in the plains and to these, barriers 
like the Palghat Gap and the Gangetic Plains offer no restrictions of dispersal. The 
truth is, that the average species of the plains and the sea-levels has a greater 
adaptability than the montane or submontane ones. 

“Now I have mentioned purposely a number of problems, all of which, if they 
are to be solved, must be solved by workers in the field. From a survey of the 
papers presented for reading at this meeting, 1 have gained the impression that 
there is a tendency to follow rather slavishly the methods of research adopted in 
Europe and, to a less extent, in America. New fashions of study are continually 
cropping up in all the sciences, zoology not being excepted, but there is no reason 
why you should be slaves to fashion, indeed from the advantages offered to you 
here in India, there is every reason why you should strike out on a definite line of your 
own, your work being devoted to a study of those problems of nature whose solutions 
are to be found only on the spot. 

“Problems such as I have merely touched upon can never be solved at the 
bench in the laboratory but by hard keen practical research in the field. Unless a 
student has a good knowledge of classification and natural history, which latter 
some affect to despise, he will ne-er mike a good zoologist, for these two form the 
grounding which later will orientate him for more special studies ; practically all 
the fathers of zoology and botany exhibited a love of natural history from their 
earliest youth. 

“You will- find in most English schools a few scholars who take up the study of 
natural history as a hobby from an innate tendency to study nature for the love of 
nature. I do not find the same tendency in the Indian scholar and I have never 
yet met a single medical student in this country who exhibited the sjightest interest 
in natural history. I am told that such studies do not advance one in the profession 
of medicine or that no time can be spared from ordinary studies, and again by 
others, that you cannot study nature without destroying life, meaning I suppose the 
co “*£. t,n g of butterflies and other forms of life. 

of these excuses ring true and as for the lack of time, 1 believe that we can 
all find leisure to devote to a little research outside our own narrow confines, and 
that sucb time is well spent. • 

Another handicap which cramps the study of zoology in this country is the lack 
ot suitable media in which to publish stray notes. With the exception of the Bombay 
natural History Journal, there is no magazine which publishes miscellaneous notes 
®®**A*wilJihliry. Thus a mass of interesting information must go begging every 
Sl? r# “fopean and American cities numberless journals cater for the local 
®»lory enthusiasts, so that from year to year we find published interesting 
aetails of the arrival and departure of birds, of the discovery of insects m new locali- 
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tie* of som, curious instance of mimicry, of the nesting habits of some bird, of 
albinism occurring in some animal and many other interesting and useful facts. Indi- 
vidually such items may seem trivial but they all help to swell the fountain of 
Knowledge and will undoubtedly help future workers to solve problems which bafflle 
the present generation. I would like therefore to see every college running 
its own field club and to see a few pages of the college journals devoted to notes on 
natural history. 

4 *To the Indian student of zoology I would say that the begin-all and end-all is 
not to be found solely in the laboratory. Theories manufactured in the latter are 
apt to be fallacious when dealing with subjects which could be better studied in the 
field. Let me give a concrete example,— The “Butterfly” or Kallima is invariably 
shown in all museums mounted on a twig and posing as a dead leaf. Even the 
Brittsh Museum has fallen into this error. The laboratory worker noticing the 
close resemblance of the shape of the wings of this butterfly and of the colouring 
of the undersides to that of a dead leaf, comes to a fallacious conclusion that the 
butterfly, when alarmed, immediately settles on a twig and assumes the role of a dead 
leaf. Specimens of the insect are thus mounted and exhibited to the public as 
examples of protective mimicry. A little reflection ought to show us that it would 
be difficult for the insect, when suddenly alarmed to find at a moment's notice a 
suitable twig and shape of leaf in which to merge itself. As a matter of fact the 
truth is stranger than the laboratory worker's fiction. I have studied Kallima in 
the Nilgiris, and find that when alarmed, it darts into the jungle, closes its wings 
and drops to the ground at the same time falling over into its side and in such a 
position looks exactly like a dead leaf. It matters not whether the leaves around 
match it or not, for in the average jungle you will invariably find an odd lot of 
foliage decaying on the ground. I may say that this habit is not confined to 
Kalltma alone so that there is less excuse for the preparation of the fraud. Inciden- 
tally I may mention that I have frequently noticed Kallima fly to and settle on the 
trunk of a tree when alarmed in which position its colouring merged with the 
colouring of the bark- A similar habit is indulged in by the Vanessidae. 

“This great land of India is peculiarly adapted to the study of natural history 
in the field, thus an Indian School of Zoology could be made very distinctive and 
individualistic, characterized by its wrestling with the great problems of nature such 
as the distribution of species, environment, parrallel and convergent evolution, mimicry 
as observed in actual life, the psychology of the jungle and a hundred other like 
problems. Already one sees a tendency towards such a school, the foundations of 
which were laid by distinguished members of the Zoological Survey of India. It is 
for the younger generation of Indian Zoologists to build and fashion the stately 
edifice, and to all these ardent young men I would say,— “There is nothing hidden 
which shall not be found out," an ancient truth which should be the inspiration of 
all research workers." 


Medical Section 

The following are short extracts from the presidential address delivered by Lt. 
Col. Wright in the Medical Section of the Congress 

We have seen that the advancement of the welfare of mankind is our goal, and 
that this is ultimately dependant on the further development of his brain. Further 
we have seen that the brain of man reached its highest perfection through the 
agency of vision. It will not be inappopriate, therefore, if I give you an idea of some 
of the directions in which scientific investigation in connection with Ophthalmology 
has progressed of recent years. In doing so I shall endeavour to exemplify by 
reference to the localised, but vastly important field, many of those types of activities 
with which we are all concerned, and reflect in the mirror of Ophthalmologies! 
research, the various ways, in which medical and veterinary sciences in general, 
pursue the ultimate object of our endeavour. 

The eye consists essentially of a globular outcrop of the brain which has become 
invmginated to form a cup, separated from the outside world by a transparent epithe- 
lium modified to form an optical system. The neural epithelium is capable oi 
receiving distance stimultation by means of the radio-ceptors,— the rods and cones,— 
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90 that it is possible for us to form an impression of a source of radiation at an 
enormous distance, e.g., a star. We can examine this receptive organ during hie 
by accurate methods which we cannot apply to any other part of the body. The op- 
thalmoscope enables us to obtain a magnified view, ( about fifteen diameters), of the 
finer vessels on the surface of the ratina, which,— for all practical purposes is the sur- 
face of the brain, — so that we can observe over long periods the changes taking place 
in this important system of vessels, from their earliest stages right up to the establish- 
ment of gross disease. We are thus enabled to gauge more accurately, perhaps than 
by any other method applicable during life, the probable changes which take place 
in the cerebral vessels. It is not only possible to undertake this histopathological 
investigation of living tissues, but our observations may be recorded accurately and 
scientifically by means of photography. The photogiaphy of the fundus oruli has 
now reached a practical stage and this method will be increasingly used in the 
future to record serial observations of pathological processes. One of the greatest 
advances in this field has been made by the introduction of slit-lamp illumination in 
connection with the conneal microscope. 

The subject of cataract has, as you know, occupied a very prominent pla'.e in 
ophthalmological literature, particularly in the field of surgery. The surgical treat- 
ment of cataract however, has probably had more than its share of prominence 
considering the relative economic importance of the subject, sol shall not do more 
than mention three of the factors, resulting from clinical research in technique, 
which have sprung into prominence- of late. They are, the elaboration by Barraquer 
of die suction pump for removing the fens in its capsule, the adoption of some means 
of retaining the lips of the section in apposition after operation, and the more 
extended use of novocaue in obtaining a painless and motionless field of operation. 
These factors have been pronwneisdjy be fore the minds of workers in many of the 
large clinics of the world, and? as may he seen from the literature, Madras has not 
been behind hand. The method of blocking the main trunk of the seventh nerve 
near its exit from the skull^ originality evolved here in the Government Ophthalmic 
Hospital, and practised by us as a rootme method, is coming into more general 
use. An entrorty different type of investigation is that in connection with the filterable 
viruses. For may years bacter i ol o gists have been faced with a certain type of 
acute i n fect i v e disease which is not associated with a demonstrable cause. One 
helpful feet emerged in confection with the group, namely,that the virus was filterable 
in certain cases, and that it is probably an ultra-microscopic living entity. 

fat India it is more difficult to evaluate the chief causes of preventable blindness. 
In the first place it is not possible to get accurate figures for the serious affections 
which attack the eye in the first month, year, or age period. Here we have an 
example of the importance of maintaining adequate returns for the compilation and 
application of vital statistics. It has been assumed that the ophthalmia neonatorum 
is as important a cause of preventive blindness in India as in 
England. There are, however, some facts bearing on this as- 
sumption which must be considered. Opthalmic neonatorum appears to be milder 
affection in India, — at least amongst the inhabitants of Madras, — than it is in 
Europe ; syphilis of the eye in the first year is not uncommon, and this together with 
smallpox, kerato-malacia, and the application of irritant remedies account fora 
relatively large amount of damage to the eyes in the* first few years. It is probable 
that preventive blindness has been vastly reduced in this presidency by better 
methods of vaccine production established by Cunningham, resulting in a higher 
protection rate, but reliable statistics are again necessary to confirm this view. This 
consideration helps us to appreciate in proper perspective the value of the laboratory 
worker, and the field worker, to an apparently isolated clinical section of the medical 
department. It might be a disquieting thought that the King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, Guindy, has perhaps done as much or more towards the prevention of 
blindness as the Government Opthalmic Hbspital, if we did not appreciate the work 
done by others and the fact that prevention is a more potent factor in the elimination 
of disease than cure. 

The importance of combating the six affections due to small-pox, gonorrhi 
syphilis, irritant remedies, trachoma andt keratomalacia, on account of their att 
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on the eyes in early life, is not realised in this country. Intensive propaganda work 
is urgently required. Money spent in this connection would be better spent than in 
establishing institutions for the blind, which, although humane in intention, is 
beginning at the wrong end. The support of propaganda efforts has, up to now, 
been unenthusiastic. 

The anatomy of the eye has attracted very considerable attention in recent years. 
Profi Arthur Thompson of Oxford has been prominently identified with this 
movement. Hie association with Ophthalmology was linked with that of Coats, 
a most distinguished investigator of clinical Opthalmology, who founded the Oxford 
Ophthalmological Congress. Prof. Thompson is responsible for the beautifiil 
anatomical production, “The Anatomy of the Human eye as illustrated by enlarged 
Stereoscopic Photographs,” and Prof, Whithall, formerly his Demonstrator, now 
Professor at MoGill University, published a few years ago “The Anatomy of the 
Human Orbit and Accessory Organs of Vision.” Some of you are possibly familiar 
with O nodi's work on the nasal accessory sinuses, and may perhaps have been those 
of his dissections acquired for the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Onodi’s work on “The Optic Nerve and Accessory Sinuses of the Nose” was an 
important addition to our knowledge of the relation between diseases of the nose 
and of the eye, and as an applied anatomical study, gave a clear idea of the relations 
of the nasal accessory sinuses to the orbit. 

The research which has perhaps caused the greatest stir in ophthalmological 
circles is that of Duke-Elder on “The nature of the intra-ocular fluids”* as related 
to glaucoma. With a more elaborate and delicate technique than has hitherto been 
considered practicable, he has measured the actual pressure in the retinal arteries 
and veins, and arrived at an idea as to the pressure variations in the capillaries. 
The hypothesis is put forward that the aqueous is a dialysation 
in equilibrium with the capillary blood, that there is no real circulation of the 
aqueous as previously understood, and that its escape by means of the filtration 
angle only takes place as an adjusting mechanism when the intra-ocular pressure 
rises above that m the canal of Schlemm. 

In the field of physiological research vision has naturally always claimed large 
share, One of the most profound and important directions in which much progress 
has been made of recent years is the relation between the eyes and the labyrinth, and 
the functions of the eye in connection with the postural reflexes. 

As a final instance of research in connection with the eyes, we may consider the 
philosophical investigation of that most eminent opthalmologist, Sir John Herbert 
Parsons. In his recent work “An introdution to the theory of perception,*’ we have 
a magnificent example of synthetic reasoning built up around the phenomena of 
vision. He hypothecates a biological basis for the phenomena of the higher visual 
and other perceptual processes, and advocates the development of psychology on a 
sound biological basis. He traces the genesis of perception from the lower levels 
phylogenetically where undifferentiated recepts give rise to responses vital to the 
preservation of the species. With further differentiation certain functions of the 
nervous mechanism assume a preponderant role e.g., the olfactory apparatus in 
certain lower animals. The primates have attained their supremacy through the 
predominance of their visual function. From the human point of view perception 
appears to be the result of the correlation and integration of many diverse sensory factors. 

And now having led you in thought to some of those higher pinnacles of our 
endeavours, let me conclude this discourse with an anticlimax. In so far as India 
is concerned, so long as the mind of the masses remains at such a low level of 
education in hygiene as it is to day, we are only knocking our head against a mud 
wall in trying to impose western curative and preventive medicine on a large scale. 
So long as the food supply remains limited, under present hygienic conditions, the 
population density will he adjusted to its food supply by catarophic natural means, 
at pestilence or famine, rather tlr.n by the more orderly proceeding of a fall 
in the birth-rate. India is a magnificent field for medical and veterinary research 
and all honest work done in this respect goes to pile up the credit balance placed at 
man's disposal for his own ultimate good, out the results axe for the most part 
inaeshnilalNe by die manes in India for want of education in hygiene. 



Tne Indian Economic Conference 

The twelfth session of the Indian Economic Conference commenced on the 2nd 
January 1929 at Mysore under the presidency of Prof. V. G. Kale of Poona. Dele- 
gates from almost all Indian universities and leading States attended. 

The Yuvaraj of Mysore, in declaring the conference open, extended a cordial 
welcome to the delegates on behalf of the Maharaja of Mysore. After reviewing 
the economic activities of the State during the last quarter of a century, he stressed 
the need for the good marketing of products. Mysore, he said, was not only 
afflicted with all the difficulties in respect of grading, prevention of adulteration 
and advertisement that afflicted India generally, but had also a special problem 
in that her progress depended to a great extent on those middle grade Industrie* 
that stood midway between the old handicrafts and new large scale high class 
scientific industries. The marketing of the products of these was always a very serious 
problem. They were still more interested in the matter of imperial and local 
finance. His Highness sincerely hoped that they might find a way of reconciling the 
conflicting interests, no only of the imperial and local Governments, but also 
of both these with those of Indian States. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor Mysore University, then welcomed the delegates, 
after which Prof. KALE delivered his address, of which the following is the text : — 

I deem it a great privilege to have been elected to preside over this, the twelfth 
session of the Indian Economic Conference, and my sense of gratitude is enhanced 
when I remember that this honour is a renewal of the confidence and the kindness 
the members of the Economic Association showed towards me at the sixth Con- 
ference at Lahore in 1923 in choosing me to preside at the next session in Bombay, 
a duty which unfortunately circumstances prevented me from performing. I congra- 
tulate myself on this opportunity of making a survey of the position of economic 
studies in India and of expressing my views on the prospects of our work in the 
near future. I was one of those who keenly felt the need of an organisation and a 
medium for the expression of thought for workers in the field of Economics in 
India aud took a leading part in launching the Association and its journal, and 1 
feel strongly about the little that we have been so far able to do and the much that 
remains to be done in respect of the study and the teaching of economic science in 
general and the investigation of India’s economic problems in particular. It will be 
no exaggeration to say that perceptibly and imperceptibly Economics is vying with 
politics in attempting to mould the destinites of humanity to-day ; and no occasion 
could be more appropriate than the present to take stock of our position in India 
in this respect and lay down lines for our work. 

Paucity of Ancient Economists in India. 

You will all agree with me, I am sure, when I say that the paucity of professed 
economists who have attained eminence in their special province and of their 
scientific output, is not a matter of which India can feel proud. The serious draw- 
backs of our whole educational system and the inadequacy of the constitutional, the 
academic and the financial provision made for higher studies by our universities are 
too patent and too often discussed to need reference at my hands. And what is the 
position to-day ? Inspite of the fact that Economics has figured as a subject for 
study at our colleges for over two generations, there are hardly any scholars among 
us whose name may be mentioned with those of the many renowned professors at 
the western universities. At those seats of learning savants have been actively 
working from their professorial chairs for more years than many of us have lived on 
this earth. Professors at our colleges in India have taught undergraduates, and 
retired to their European or Indian homes without leaving any! traces of their influ- 
ence or their work. Marshal, Nicholson and Cannan, Fisher, Clark, Taussing and 
Seligman, Walras and Gide, Schmoller, Wagner, Menger, the Webers Brentano. 

57 
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Span and Diehl, Wicksel and Cassel, Loria and Pareto, to mention only a lew names 
are thinkers most of whom have built up traditions, founded schools or systems of 
thought and spread inspiration which is gratefully acknowledged even in India. 
The steady, annual out-turn of research and discussion in the field of Economics in 
western countries is enviably varied and large ; and our soil is comparatively 
barren. These observations are not the outcome of undue pessimism or exaggerated 
self-depreciation, but only a frank statement of facts, and they have a special signi- 
ficance in view of the high appreciation I feel for the few Indian professors who have 
been doing commendable work in the midst of difficulties and of the decidedly cheer- 
ful prospect that I see opening before me. 

The history of economic thought in other countries suggests that when there is 
an intellectual upheaval and excitement and provocation of surrounding social and 
political conditions and when there are urgent national problems to solve, thinking 
minds are driven to apply themselves to the discussion of economic questions and to 
impart their ideas to others. Professor Seligman tells us how this was true of 
the rise of schools of economic thought both in the United States of America and 
in Germany. He says : — “Just as the economic problems of the new German 
Empire on the close of the Franco German war gave a prodigious impulse to the 
development of economic science in Germany, so was a like movement accomplished 
in the seventies of the last century in the U. S. A/' It is worth noting that there 
was no adequate provision for economic teaching in the States in those days and 
that England and France were no better in that respect. American students, 
therefore, resorted to German Universities and studied at the feet of Knies at Heidel- 
burgh, of Roscher at Leipzig and of Held, Wagner and Schmoller at Berlin. On 
their return to the States, these young men were appointed to the chairs of Economics 
which were created for them at the leading American Universities. The seed thus 
sown in a fertile soil has grown into a wonderful crop of researches and scholars 
who are liberally encouraged and patronised in that wonderfully wealthy country. 
Everything in that fortunate land is on a large scale ; and the study and teaching 
of Economics is made there not only in the Universities and colleges but in the 
higher classes in the high schools. In the Columbia University there are between 
forty and fifty teachers of Economics. The interest taken by the educated American 
public in economic science is so deep that the American Economic Association has 
over three thousand members, and the membership of the Academy of Political 
Science runs to between six and eight thousand. These figures alone should make 
us pause and think. Millionaires like Carnegie and Rockfeller have founded chairs 
and institutes for the work of economic research and study. 

The Economic Traditions in France And India 

The state of things in France has been different and we, in this poor and 
backward country, may draw what comfort and moral we can out of it. The 
venerable French savant, Charles Gide, graphically describes how Political 
Economy in his country has, on the whole, remained loyal to the tradition of the 
classical school, how the orthodoxy was maintained intact, for years, under the 
rigid control of the narrow and exclusive Institute or “Academy of moral and eco- 
nomic sciences," how till the year 1878 there was no provision for the teaching of 
Economics in any University in France, the work being done at independent 
collegiate institutions, how after that, Economics came to be y iked with Jurisprudence 
in one faculty and how it was feared that this admission of the science into the 
sanctum of the University would open the door wide to heretical dogmas from 
Germany. Till the beginning of this century the instruction in Economics imparted 
in the colleges or collegiate high schools was ill-calculated to- stimulate a genuine 
love for the science or the development of economic thought. As in India, the 
professors had to prepare the students for examination and had to go through a 
course prescribed by the Government. It is during the last twenty-five years that 
the basis of instruction has been widened and the Professors have obtained freedom 
owing to the introduction of the doctorate. Even now the average French student 
cares to attend only the obligatory lectures useful for his examination and gives the 
go-by to the others, the Hree* ones. Gide humorously relates how some foreign 
students, who went to attend his lectures and feared they would find no room in his 
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class, were surprised to see that there were hardly fifteen pupils attending. The 
French student chooses his professor only with an eye to his examination, and the 
professor, however renowned for his learning, cannot attract pupils by his attainments 
or scholarship. His moderate income is independent of his fame and the number 
of his students. Inspite of these unfavourable conditions, Gide maintains, the 
literary output of French economists is by no means small, and can compare fitvour- 
ably with the outturn of other countries. Pure economics is, in France, an unpro- 
ductive branch, but questions of social reform and of economic policy are actively 
and widely discussed. In fact this is a striking characteristic of the country. 

Until very recently, Indian professors .were expected only to cater for the needs 
of undergraduates preparing for the degree examination, the level of teaching and 
study was very low and the facilities at the colleges were extremely poor, the univer- 
sities contenting themselves with prescribing the courses of instruction and 
examining candidates. Outside the colleges and the universities, the impulse to 
the investigation and discussion of economic problems came from the political and 
social conditions as they steadily developed in the country. Chronic poverty 
and recurrent famines, the laisser faire and laisser passer attitude of the 
state, the land revenue and currency policies Government, the growing 
indebtedness of the peasantry, over-centralisation of administration, famished 
provincial finance, cotton import and excise duties, the salt tax, the decay of 
indigenous industries — were matters which chiefly attracted public attention 
and evoked discussion, and Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Romesh Dutt and 
Gokhale became exponents of independent economic thought in all such 
directions. Pure Economics found no devotees, and economic history and economic 
policies absorbed the attention of such few students as the unfavourable conditions 
in the country produced. This tendency also finds a parallel in the development 
of economic studies in France. Apart from political organisations which made it 
their business to mould public opinion on economic problems, there were neither 
associations nor journals which devoted themselves to the study of economic theory, 
the investigation of economic conditions and the suggestion of government policies. 
In the absence of initiative and power of any kind to mould things, mental depression 
and intellectual lethargy reigned supreme. This state of things persisted for years, 
and little was done either by the University or by enlightened public opinion to 
improve it. Indian economists and publicists found no place on the committees and 
commissions which were appointed from time to time to enquire into various Questions 
of economic and general public interest. They were thus deprived of the 
opportunities to handle such problems from the theoretical and the practical 
points of view ; and government and the nation lost the benefit of the 
touch with the realities of Indian life and sentiment which they were best calculated 
to supply. The atmosphere within the universities and -outside was, in this way, not 
very congenial to the outburst of economic speculation or to the formulation of 
plans of economic and social reform, though the little that was achieved in the 
unfavourable conditions, left no doubt as to the latent possibilities of the nation in 
those respects. It is needless to refer to such work e.g. of Ranade, Dutt, Joshi. 

The Dawn of a New Era 

But left me hope that we are leaving this depressing past behind , that a new 
era has now dawned and that the future for the cultivation of the science and the 
practice of Economics is more encouraging. It is a welcome sign of the times that 
our newer U Diversities have provided for post-graduate teaching and research in 
Economics as one of their regular functions, and University professors have been 
appointed to guide and control the work. The undergraduate teaching too is 
being made more efficient and practical. The older Universities have also begun to 
apreciate the importance of affording to young men opportunities for higher studies 
in the social sciences and training in the application of their laws to problems 
of national life. Few will, however, be found to doubt the inadequacy of the 
arrangements which most of our Universities have been able to make in this conne*- 
tionj and it will be readily admitted that the influence of the University and college 
professors has scarcely yet begun to tell on the minds and the lives of the student 
world and the public. Some of the Universities still continue in the old rut; 
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and students are able to obtain .the highest degree in Economics by cramming a 
few books. The awakening is however; there, and the Universities, the governments 
and the public will have to make every earnest effort to promote this movement so 
essential to the best interests of the progress of the country. Secondly, we have 
now as University professors men who have undergone training at foreign Uni- 
versities and are qualified to impart to their pupils the spirit of search for truth, of 
industry in collecting and marshalling facts and statistics and of scientific accuracy and 
integrity in interpreting them and drawing conclusions from them. The thirst for 
knowledge, the habit of investigation and the penchant for discussion, which were so 
characteristic of the world of learning in India in olden times, must be revived, and 
there could be no better means of achieving this end than the introduction of the 
western spirit of work in our Universities. 

It is again a welcome sign of the times that to judge from the appointment of 
economic experts on the Fiscal Commission and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Agriculture, as also on the Boards of enquiry into the application of 
industries for protection, that Governmeat has given up its old policy of exclusion. 
Experience of war time and of the post-war period of reconstruction, has fully 
demonstrated the value of the co-opeiation of trained economists in solving economic 
problems of national and international interest. It is to be hoped that the assistance 
of economists will be sought in the future in an increasing measure in India to the 
benefit of the Government and the people of the country. At the Bombay session of 
this Conference ten years ago, I ventured, in the course of a paper, to suggest that 
an economist should be regularly associated with the revenue officer periodically 
deputed to make proposals regarding the revised settlement of land revenue so that 
the problem could be thoroughly and scientifically dealt with. The suggestion did 
not then appeal to many, but certainly the serious troubles we have had recently 
relating to rents and revenue were not needed to show the importance of a com- 
prehensive, thorough-going and systematic investigation of a question which affects 
the lives of large numbers of cultivators. Economists have a part to play in such 
matters which cannot be allowed to be exclusively dealt with by revenue and 
judicial officials. It is to be hoped that the business community too is 
beginning to realize that a knowledge of economic theory is not superfluous 
to the successful working of industries and trade. Recent discussion of the 
policy of Government in relation to currency and exchange and the claims of 
certain indigenous industrial enterprises to State encouragement and assistance, 
as also the prevailing labour unrest, ought to make this clear if it has not already 
dawned on the minds of our capitalists. Nor can our press and politicians afford to 
ignore the teachings of economic science with respect to the ideals they preach and 
the measures they propose for adoption by the nation. There are indications that 
iu this regard too a correct appreciation of the issues involved is slowly but surely 
penetrating the quarters concerned. 

Progress in Economic Investigation 

No better index of the new economic awakening that is coming over the country 
can be found than the commendable efforts which are being made in the different 
provinces to collect facts relating to rural and urban life. Middle class budgets, 
the standard of living and the wages of the working classes, the different aspects of 
the agricultural economy, the co-operative movement are some of the subjects which 
are likewise engaging the attention of several, among whom Government officials 
are seen to take a welcome part. The papers which are read before our Conference 
are a significant testimony to the highly systematic and useful nature of the task 
undertaken in this respect by the members of our Association. Here too is essential 
a close co-operation of the Universities, the Governments, the professors and the 
public if substantial results are to be achieved. I may be permitted, without being 
impertinent, to pay a tribute to the high level of the scientific and practical work 
that is being turned out by our economists, whether they are members of our Associa- 
tion or not. A good deal of the outturn is indeed creditable and shows that we 
are treading the path tof professors at the western universities. During the past 
few years, every part of the field has been taken up for exploration, and economic 
history, eeonomic theory and practical economics have been ably handled. I s!:*ll 
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not mention the names of the authors as you are all familiar with them. What is 
now needed ia the application both of the extensive and the intensive methods to the 
work. Research associations and study societies have been started in a fejr centres, 
and this activity required to be spread and strengthened. Our own journal is ad- 
mittedly capable of improvement and our membership must considerably increase. 
With our limited opportunities and resources, we, who are teachers of Economics 
and other, who are otherwise interested in the subject, must do all we can to rouse 
general enthusiasm for the science, make people appreciate the value of its teaching 
for the progress of our country and enlist the sympathy and support of Government 
and public alike for the cause we have espoused. There is infinite scope for our 
labours and. it will be a number of years of strenuous effort bef re we can say that 
we have achieved something appreciable. Wherever one turns, one comes up with 
an economic problem — why India’s immediate national future itself is one such 
big problem. We have to strive in the profound faith that we can usefully contribute 
to its solution. We must make our voice heard and must train the coming generation 
in the scientific ways of thought. The optimistic note traceable in the above remarks 
is obviously based not so much on what we are and what we have accomplished 
as upon what, given the will and the requisite opportunities, we are capable of 
achieving. It is more the promise than the performance which fills me with hope. 
The teachers have themselves to set an example of hard, patient and earnest work 
which others may be expected to copy. There are arrears to be cleared up and 
a fresh account has to be opened. 

Now, what will be the aim, the principle and the method that we may beneficially 
follow in our scientific activity ? The answer is fortunately available in the rich 
literary legacy which thinkers in the west have left to us. There is indeed a clash 
of opinion and a conflict of attitude which is often perplexing and annoying ; and 
it is a notorious reproach against the economists that of all scientists, they are the 
people who will not agree on anything, not even on the fundamentals of their 
discipline. While there is some truth in this charge, a careful study and reflec- 
tion will show that things are not as bad as they are painted and that a clear 
path is visible in the overgrown jungle of controversy. Even the natural sciences are 
not free from academic disputes and theoretical vicissitudes and in a social science 
like Economics I am inclined to regard differences of viewpoint and method as a 
sign of strength rather than of weakness. We, of this generation, are fortunate in 
being able to survey with admiration, interest and instruction the grim battles which 
the old schools of thought fought with one another and the successive triumphs and 
defeats the combatants won and sustained on the theoretical, methodological 
and political grounds. The echoes of these fights are certainly audible even to-day 
and skirmishes may be seen still going on between the adherents and camp-followers 
of the old leaders. The economist of to-day can, however, obtain a better perspective 
of things and can realize how each school and system has made its own contribution 
to the building up of the structure of economic science as we have it to-day. Thinkers 
are not wanting even now who will attempt a reconstruction of the science from 
the foundations to the top, on some novel principle ; but the general tendency 
is for the leading economists to reconcile the differences and to arrive at a common 
understanding with regard to essentials. Dr. Marshal’s influence for instance has 
been exerted in this direction. The battles on the score of ideals and methods have 
been fought mainly on the German soil and every few years an author has come 
out deploring and describing a crisis in the prevalent state of ideas about political 
economy. 

Old Controversies Recalled 

The battles of the economists raged chiefly found the following auestions : 
What is the distinguishing principle of economics as a science ? Can it 
become an exact science in the sense in which the natural sciences are exact 
an< * a £? economic laws natural laws in the same sense ? Has the science a 
goal of its own and can it pass judgments as to what ought to be and. what ought 
not to be in accordance with its particular notion of ‘values* ? What is the relation 
of economics and social and political policy ? Is the economist, as a scientist, 
competent to give advice as to the suitability or otherwise of theory in a certain 
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sphere of note of econo mi cs individualistic or organic and social ? Is the acquisition 
of knowledge and the formulation of theory in a certain sphere of life to be the only 
purpose of the science or is it calculated to be a guide for action as well ? The 
classical economists who rendered the inestimable service of founding our science, 
were driven to use the method of abstraction rather too much in their anxiety to 
discover 'natural laws* ; and their conception of economic societv became mechanical 
and individualistic. The 'economic man’ was the horrid product of this procedure 
and idea, and in their scheme there was no room for any motive or principle other 
than enlightened individual self-interest or for State policy, patronage and interference. 
A theory when it is first formulated, appears to conform to the conditions with which 
the author is familiar and to his own ideals and philosophy of life. So was it with 
the orthodox school ; but it was soon discovered that their theories did not square 
with the social conditions as they developed in England itself ; and the good df the 
community which was expected to result from individual liberty in exchange activities 
did not appear to materialise in the case of the large mass of the people. 

The reaction against this atomic individualism was started by the Romantic 
school, led by Adam Muller, who pitted against it the conception of universalism. 
According to this school, economic life, which is only a part of social life as a whole, 
cannot be dealt with in isolation without detriment to the community. They went 
hammer and tongs at the capitalism, the competition and the hankering for gain 
which characterised the thoughts of the classical school. * National existence itself 
in its totality is the true wealth of a nation”. “Each individual productive power 
can produce only when it is itself produced by a higher productive power. If the 
state ceases to produce, then cease all the smaller productive powers with it”. “When 
i is said that a thing has value, what is meant is that it has value in relation to the 
whole community.” These statements are typical of the propositions laid down by 
Muller. List’s special contribution was the introduction of the idea of nationality, 
and relativity and his subs itution of the theory of productive power ior that of 
exchange value. The most deadly attack on the Classical school, however, 
came from the Historical school which condemned the former’s abstract method of 
reasoning and its theories which appeared to be so far removed from reality. The 
younger historical school which succeeded the elder, while sharing the views of the 
latter to the full, emphasised the necessity of state interference and measures of 
social reform, and thus earned the nickname of “socialists of the chair.” A particular 
philosophy of life— German Idealism — was again largely responsible for these 
conceptions of universalism and solidarity. 

The victory of the historical school was, however, short-lived and did not go 
unchallenged. The Socialists had, in the meanwhile, butted in. They adopted and 
refined the classical theories and used them as weapons to fight the capitalistic 
system. Fired with the zeal of historical materialism, the socialists envisaged a 
future in which capitalism would be crushed under its own weight of industrial 
concentration, and private property would be done away with by the working classes 
who, suffering from low wages and poverty, would capture the whole social machine 
and triumphantly establish the rule of the proletariat Their theories relating to 
surplus value, concentration of industry, the reserve army of labour and the final 
collapse of the whole industrial organisation did not pass muster with scientific and 
critical minds and failed to accord with facts— just what had happened to the classical 
school. The chief weakness of the opponents of the founders of political economy 
lay in the fact that while they had pulled down the old imposing superstructure of 
economic theory, they had supplied nothing as a substitute for it. While there was 
a good deal of idealism, a wealth of analysis and description of social institutions 
and a comprehensive programme of social reform, there was no theory and therefore 
no science. What was urgently needed to evolve order out of the prevailing chaos, 
was the revival of economic theory and the reconstruction of the science. This task 
was essayed by the Mathematical school, and particularly by the Austrian school, 
led by Karl Menger. Jevons and Walras made similar attempts independently m 
their own countries. The new movement sj.read fast and wide and secured adherents 
almost everywhere, though outside a narrow circle, it found no foothold in Germany. 
The goal which the classical economists had only partially succeeded in attaining, 
was effectively reached by the new schoql of thought, though by quite another patn. 
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The kite c o nnectin g men and markets, pat up by the former, consisted of flimsy 
stuff such as value in exchange, self-interest and the cost of production ; Meager 
constructed it oat of stronger and more durable material extracted from the quarry 
of the human mind vis. utility, wants and their satisfaction. 


The Process of Reconciliation. 

Though the revival of theory and the reconstruction of the science were welcomed 
on all sides, economists did not build on a uniform pattern. Tim old feuds had not, 
besides, completely ceased, and the discomfited fighters repaired their wounds, 
polished their armours and sharpened their weapons ready for the fray again. The 
last twenty-five years have nevertheless been a period of reconciliation, co-oidination 
and understanding, and it is important to consider in what respects substantial advance 
has been made by economic science during this period and what solid ground has 
been covered by economic thought. It was at one time believed and stated that the 
war-time experiences and mentality would shatter Economic science to pieces and 
that it would then be necessary to construct the whole thing anew in the light of the 
happenings of the dreadful calamity. Nothing of the kind had come to pass and 
the science stands four square to all the winds that blow. The war indeed furnished 
to the economists those experiments which are not normally available in the human 
social laboratory and taught him many a lesson regarding the necessity of establishing 
a close touch between economic theory and economic politics. Extensive state 
control, embargoes and rationing, the breakdown of monetary standards, inflat'on, 
deflation, enormous public debts, burdensome taxation, trade boom and depression® 
labour troubles, cartels and trusts, widespread and distressing unemployment and 
Government doles, state subsidies to and protection of national industries— these 
and other such phenomena and measures which characterised the time of war and 
the post-war period, have served to illustrate the working of economic lawj and 
have also armed the different schools of economic thought with arguments in support 
of their favourite theories and agai ns i their pet aversions, It is significant that even 
before the war the necessity of reconsidering and reshaping their own traditional sys- 
tem was keenly felt by the adherents of the economic schools, and this represented an 
attempt to reconcile theory to reality. We thus meet with so many “Neos”— Neo- Libe- 
ralism, Neo-Mercantilism, Neo- Romanticism and Neo-Socialism. Economic Liberalism 
is the lineal descendant of the classical system and the reconstruction of theory at- 
tempted by its representatives, among whom Cassel may be prominently mentioned, 
has not improved its reputation. Its theory still remains individualistic, unconcerned 
with die actual social conditions, and moves in the grooves of mechanical and 
natural law. But the fundamental ideas of Liberalism appear to have been shaken 
even in England, its original home and stronghold. From an exhaustive study of 
Liberalism and protectionism in English economic policy since the war, Dr. 
Leubuscher draws the following three conclusions *■— The individualistic cons- 
titution of English industry, particularly manufactures, and also banks, has been 
increasingly replaced by an organized and centralized structure which allows no free 
play to competition, the pride of English economy of old, and secures a safe control 
of markets. Another tendency which threatens Liberal principles is the 
increasing importance which is being attached to the producing 
classes to the neglect of consumers whose interests we/e paramount 
before, which means the weakening of the insistence on a free trade policy. Thirdly, 
the same result flows from the claim of different groups of consumers to the main- 
tenance of the standard of living already reached by them. The Liberal principle 
of ' individual freedom is generally admitted to be sound at bottom and what is 
objected to is the exaggerated Liberal idea of its efficacy almost as a universal rule 
of policy. It has, therefore, already had to make important concessions to the 
principle of solidarity. Social politics is now held to be compatible with Liberal 
theory within large limits. It is said that the aim and the means of ‘sozialpolitflr 
must be distinguished. The aim is always the same viz., the maintenance of the 
community in health and power, guarding it against the opposition of its parts , 
particularly for the protection of the weaker classes such as the industrial workers. 
Aad even a theory of social politics has now been formulated. 
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A Convincing Proof 

A convincing proof of the process of theoretical adjustment and reconciliation 
is provided by the efforts of the supporters of the marginal utility theory— described 
by its opponents as a mere play with words an l deprecated as subjective, individua- 
listic and mechanical — to fit st into the organic conception of society. Wieser 
recognises with necessity of making economic theory co-extensive with social theory 
as exchange activities of economic life cannot be properly considered apart from 
general social relations of classes and groups towards one another. American 
eco n om is ts Idee Clark and SeKgman, who have adopted the marginal utility theory 
of valne and used it to explain die laws of distribution, have systematically rid that 
theory of its narow, individualistic Import. Seligman, for instance, speaks of social 
marginal utility and social marginal cost He puts man and not wealth in the 
forefront of his studies, and contends that in the freedom of competition and in the 
production of wealth not the mechanical and individual, but the social point of 
view must be emphasised. He also holds that the conclusions of Ethics and Eco- 
nomics cannot long remain in conflict as both have to deal with man as a member 
of organized society. The idea that individual economic activity cannot be conceived 
independently of its organic relation to other activities and to the whole community, 
receives fruitful development in the hands of the Neo-Romantic school, 
and the best exponen' of this movement in Othmar Span of Vienna. Accord- 
ing to him, the individual is a ‘social individual,’ impenetrated in all his acti- 
vities by his social character. Economic life is only a means to the larger social 
life, and yet is influenced by the whole. All economic problems are solved with 
this key of organic relationship between the whole and the parts. Following Stam- 
mler, Karl Dhiel emphasises the influence of law and social order on economic phe- 
nomena. He lays down the fundamental principle of his thought in the following 
words : — “All economic phenomena are bound up with definite forms of social organi- 
zations. Economic theory has to explain those phenomena which make their 
appearance within the limits of definite organizations of economic life, held together 
by legal ties.” Rudolf Stolzman has thrown into bold relief the sharp dis- 
tinction between the natural and the social sciences, between nature and freedom, 
causality and teleology, and looks upon economic society as an organisation imbued 
with aim and purpose. The ideas of several other thinkers have moved in a similar 
direction and in spite of their differences with one another, they have a good deal 
In common. 

Points of Agreement 

Points of general agreement, as they emerge out of recent discussions, may 
now be noted : — Economics as a science has its province well marked out ; it deals 
with one aspect of social life which is related to the efforts of men to satisfy their 
wants. The distinguishing principle of economic activity is the general principle of 
rational human conduct, the principle of minimum of sacrifice. This principle is 
however, applied by the individual within the limits of a community and as its 
organ, and subject to its laws, ethics, usages and traditions. Economic life is nothing 
preordained, natural and rigid, and we cannot scientifically treat it in terms of 
quantity only. The science of economics, dealing with such life, has no ideal of its 
own to preach, but its theories which are based upon historical and contemporary 
events, are calculated to show how the social ends that are proposed may be most 
efficiently attained. Thus are kept apart the provinces of economics and ethics as 
sister sciences, as the mixing up and the overlapping of the two does not make for 
the scientific treatment of problems. It cannot,, however, be forgotten that though 
Economics has no ethical judgements to offer and must not tread on the domains of 
sociology and politics, which are separate disciplines, it cannot ignore the intimate 
relation of these two to itself and the influence of social and political conditions upon 
economic life. Hence the preference shown by many authors to the name social, 
national or political economy over economics. This terminology brings out the radical 
distinction, between Economics and the natural sciences with which it got confused 
m the hands of the clrssical school. Apart from the fact that we can speak of the 
art of Economics, political economy is a practical science not only in the sense thai 
it bases its generalisations on frets of actual life, but on the consideration that its 
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theories must throw light on the efficacy of measures which are proposed. .It 
most thus deal with dynamic as well as static social conditions. The economist 
is. therefore, compared to a physician who, on carefully considering all the cir- 
cumstances relating to a patient's complaint, suggests what are, according to 
him, the most suitable remedies to combat the illness. Measures of political 
and social reform may, in this way, be judged from the point of view of economic 
science, and economic judgments may be offered. The self-denying oidnlance 
proposed for the economist that he must strictly confine himself to the study 
of what is and the discovery of the laws by which it has so become and must 
never venture to overstep the boundaries to say what will be or ought to be, 
appears to be ill conceived and unnecessary. It is not enough to know the 
why and the how of things and a knowledge of the whither also is essential. 
The restrictions suggested will render economics sterile and useless and will 
make of it nothing more than logical gymnastics. 

When the mechanical and individualistic conception of economic life is 
abandoned, it follows that our science has to*take adequate account of the mutual 
relations of different classes and the equilibrium of various forces in working 
out its theories. Certain activities may be beneficial to the private interests of 
particular-individuals and classes and at the same time injurious to the interests 
of others, and the Government, representing the community, has to set matters 
right. This is indeed the origin of all labour and other social legislations. The 
nation organized as a State, is the largest social unit which is bound by ties of 
rights and obligations and by duties and sacrifices, and if the equilibrium is 
seriously disturbed by the action and reaction of forces from within or without 
the community. Government alone can rectify the balance. Men and nations 
can modify and improve their condition indeed within certain limits prescribed 
by nature, but they are not the slaves of the latter, which can be resisted and 
mouided by organized effort, as the history of the Western world demonstrates. 
List’s theory of productive power and his tariff for national uplift receive their 
best support from these considerations. To speak of world economics and 
cosmopolitanism in this connection is as unmeaning as to rely on the self-suffi- 
ciency of individualism. For the convenience of detailed study we may divide 
our discipline into pure economy, individual or private economy, State economy, 
national economy and world economy. But the economy of the most vital 
importance in the world as it is politically constituted to-day is national economy. 
The doctrines of economic science are expected to cover all these branches or 
phases, and it is now generally agreed that there is no world economics com- 
parable to national economics. We hear now-a-days people speaking (and 
acting) in terms of nationality and empire in economic affairs : and empire 
products, imperial markets, imperial preference and inter-imperial migration, 
are concerned with political policies actually worked out. There is indeed the risk 
of an economic scientist turning out a party politician and a worse economist. 
But this description carries condemnation on its very face. If economists are 
not to give expert advice, what do they exist for and what is the meaning in our 
insisting that their co-operation should be sought by Government in investigating 
and solving social problem ? Western nations recognise the value of the services 
of their economic experts. 

Economic Practice in India. 

Now, whht has been the trend of economic thought practice in India during 
the last few years? It will be found, on a little reflection, that the movement, 
though slow, has been, consciously or unconsciously along the lines sketched 
Ideals and policies in this country were at first, under the powerful 
influence of English orthodox opinion represented by Ricardo* Mill and Fawcet ; 
but Indian thinkers soon broke loose from its grasp, and the revolt is best 
jllnitrited by Ranade’s masterly exposition of Indian Political Economy. The 
lead has proved effective. Government in India has, for years recognised its 
function of correcting the disturbed balance of social forces by legislating to 
protect the ryot against the sawkar, the agricultural against the non-agricultural 
Mom the tenants against the landlords and the workers against their employers. 
But fit hesitated to pursue the same policy in relation to the forces of distur- 
bance coming from outside. Mar Weber has said that economic organisation 
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it fundamentally rooted in politics, and must, in the last resort, be explained 
through it. •J. Mv Keynes showed how the British Government and Parliament 
brought depression on British export industries by their exchange ^policy of 
artificially restoring the normal rate in the middle of 1925; and a similar com- 
plaint has been made against Government in this country also with regard to the 
exchange ratio. During the last few years at least four important public 
inquiries have taken place in India in relation to questions of great importance, 
and certain changes which have resulted from them, may be attributed, in no 
small measure, to the political influence of the Indian legislature. The Fiscal 
Commission recommended the adoption of a policy of protection and the abolition 
of the cotton excise duties, and Government accepted a radical alteration in its 
traditional economic policy. As an outcome of another enquiry, the principle 
of direct Government management of State railways had to be adopted, though 
it had been declared to be un-economic. The Currency Commission condemned 
the gold exchange standard as utterly unsuited to the peculiar conditions of 
India though it failed to give sufficient weight to such considerations on the 
vital question of gold currency and the exchange ratio. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has made one very striking observation which goes to the very 
heart of the matter we are dealing with here. Declaring that the most impor- 
tant factor making for agricultural prosperity is the outlook of the peasant 
himself and that the success of all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture must depend upon the creation of condition favourable to progress, 
the Commission maintains : — “ The demand for a better life can, in our ©pint®!, 
be stimulated only by the deliberate and concerted effort to improve the general 
conditions of the country side, and we have no hesitation in affirming that the 
responsibility far initiating the steps required to effect this improvement rests 
with Government? Ft proceed)* to state that the fa&cre to grasp the fidS signi- 
ficance of the proponidon explains the a b s ence of any coordinated efiort to 
effect the required change in the surroundings and- the psychology of the peasant 
without which these cam he no hope of substantially ndnng his standard of living. 

VTecemcne Handling of omamc Problems. 

Thin frank and em ph a tic statement of the Royal Commission famishes the 
key to at cn meet male i*r awl mg of the large problems of Indian Economics— a 
ter min ology which, by the way, vs still found perplexing by some thinkers in this 
Countr y an d apart from then narrow aspect of immediate political expediency, 
con rovasfes » connection with such questions as those of the Reserve Bank, 
reservation of coastal trade, purchase of Government stores, railway rates and 
the investment of foreign capital in India, are not likely to be mteiligble in tbeir 
economic bearings without its help. We have long played hide and seek with 
our probtem* Consider again the condition of the Indian peasantry The 
revenue authorities study it from the restricted point of view of taxation and rent, 
and Ricardo’s theory of rent is used or misused in the process. The Irrigation 
department must be ran on a commercial basis and is concerned with the income 
from water-mtes to be charged to the cultivator. The Forest department has its 
own rules to enforce on the peasantry, surely in the best interest of the nation's 
valuable property. The Agricultural department wants the ryot to adopt im- 
proved methods, and co-operators urge him to join their movement, both with 
the idea of increas T ng his income, a good slice of which is, however, taken away 
by the Indian Finance Member through his exchange policy. The Government 
and the legislature propose to consolidate his holdings and prevent fragmenta- 
tion. The local board wishes him to pay higher rates to be able to enjoy greater 
amenities of life and Government can not do without more money coming from 
the same source. The advocates of khaddar preach to him the virtues of the 
charka. And the sawkar is all the while there watching the whole game with 
interest and curiosity. The problem is thus handled piecemeal, the friends of the 
ryot play at cross purposes and no body knows exactly how the agricultural 
industry and the peasant stand economically. It is hardly realized that no 
amount of research on crops, fertilizers and pure seed— things valuable in them- 
selves— will improve the condition of the peasantry until we study the ryot as a 
wM* Rt well as in parts. 



Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

lfr, L. B. Tairsee made an important announcement at the annual meeting ot the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber at wbioh be preaided on the 26th January 1229. 
He declared that the Bombay Port Troat were about to effect a redaction amounting 
to soveml lakhe ot rnpeee in the port chargee, Tbia, he added, wae In answer to the 
demand of the Bombay merobante who were convinced that the heavy port ehargm of 
Bombay were one of the serious causes of the diversion of trade to the neighbouring 
porta. Hr, Tairaee referred at the outset ot hia address to the laboar situation in Bombay, 
and declared that laboar and capital stood as the Pandavaa and Kauravas did at Knrut- 
ehetra. manifestations of the Laboar movement in the ooantr y pointed but to ode 
conclusion, namely, that Laboar wanted to be the boss ot the situation and oust capital 
from the oontrol of industries, a position which could not be aooepted both la the 
partioolar interest of the ind an tries and in the general interest of the oooatry. Hr. 
Tairsee saw in indnatrialisai the only way ot removing the poverty of the people, and 
appealed to the leaders of Labour to exert their in flaenoe to prevent violenoe and to the 
commercial magnates (o devise ways whereby industries of the country might be oarried 
on rational and national lines. 

Taming to tbo Coastal Reservation Bill, Mr. Tairsee contested the remarks ot tho 
Vioeroy that there was no preoedent in the British Empire for legislation whieb weald 
reserve coastal trade. Mr. Taireee declared that Great Britain herself had her own naviga- 
tion laws for over 200 years which not only enabled her to develop her own mesoantlle 
marine, bnt largely helped her to regain supremacy at sea. 

As regards the profits of ooastal trade which bad been represented to be mode rats, 
Hr. Tairsee pointed ont that the British India Steam navigation Company during the 
past 67 years never paid lees than 7 and half per cent free of income-tax on osdlnasy 
•hares, and daring the last five years 8 per cent after writing down dhnstioaUy tho vnlne 
of the fleet and oner providing for contingencies 

With reference to the banking enquiry Hr. Tairsee suggested that before a new 
commission or committee was appointed, there should be a preliminary s ur v ey unde r ta ken 
to collect the relevant facta and figures so as to provide a basis far inq ui ry. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Calcutta Indian Chamber of CemsMiee on the 
16th February 1929, Hr. Faisolla Qaogjee, Chairman said that India being predominantly 
un agricultural country, the main interests of her trade osnfeied round raw staples. 
They had been hearing for many years and vehemently for the last two or three years 
that the salvation ot India lay in the relief afforded to the te em ing millions of agricul- 
turists. Lip servios of this kind had been profuse; bat tbo agriculturist was not yet 
able to purchase hie neoessaries and supplement bis half-rntico, because, forsooth, the 
banka doing business in India did not allow credit facility. 

Reviewing the general monetary condition in 1928, Hr. Faisolla Gsngjee said the 
Government annonnoed the floatation of a sterling loan of 7 and half millions. Ho ade- 
quate reason was forthcoming at the time for this unexpected borrowing in London : but 
it was vaguely hinted that it hud something to do with the Bsserve bank sobome wbieh 
waa then under the consideration of the Central Legislature. For his part, the ebairmao 
could confidently say that the sterling loan had nothing to do with Reserve bank proposal. 
It was merely the last refuge of .he Government to retrieve their eash position in regard 
to the Home Treasury, a. position which bad been created by their own monetary polioj • 
Even after the floatation of the sterling loan, the Government kept harassing the market 
with their sales of treasury bills. The slack condition in the monetary world wae 
availed ot for launching a new rupee loan to ihe amount of 86 orores for which appliea- 
tione were Invited both by conversion and by cash. With great difficulty, and Mr Qanjoe 
bad reasons to think after n personal appeal made by financial authorities to the ruling 
thfefls nod others of the same ilk tho loan was annonnoed as oomolstedi 
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He need the word! “ ennoonoed m completed * advisedly. It had been freelj ex- 
prened in the pnblie ?reis at the time that there wae eome kind of a enag somewhere in 
thie new loan business. The new loan was fall j subscribed bnt the cash balanoe of the 
Government bore but little mark of all this new cash, nor indeed did the cash of the 
Imperial Bank show any appreciable bulge. It was therefore found neoessary to eomaeaee 
sales of treasury bills almost immediately the list for the new loan was closed. 

Criticising the Government's policy in regard to the resumption of sales of treasury 
bills, Mr. Gangjee said that although nearly ten erores were secured by the policy of 
fxantio borrowing at fantastio rates, the cash position of the Government continued to be 
precarious ; and the old year closed with the rnmours of an impending sterling loan, 
rumours wbiob materialised in the first week of the new year. On the whole, the year 1928 
was a period of general deterioration of the oredit of the Government of India both at 
Home and abroad. 

As regards the future, Mr. Gangjee said he bad for his part no optimism mellowed 
or unmellowed. On the other hand, he was a confirmed pessimist ; and he believed that 
no earnest student of Indian finance could be but so. He did not see so much as a silver 
lining in any portion of the borison* Trade would continue as depressed as now, and the 
country would groan under serious difficulties so long as the monetary oredit, currency 
and financial policy of the Government did not take note of what was required in the sole 
interest of India and India alone. 

Referring next to the impending banking enquiry, Mr. Gangjee said the enquiry, as 
snob, whether by a committee or by a commission, would be of no real use unlesa there 
was the right will and determination to make this enquiry serve the direct and oomplete 
purpose, that Is. of creating oomplete Indian banking autonomy. 

Mr. Gangjee concluded : The banking facilities available to-day are totally incom- 
mensurate with the requirements of India which, I dare say, is not a country, but a 
Continent. In the place of these poor banking facilities, what we want and want urgently 
Is the creation of complete and comprehensive banking autonomy— an autonomy which 
will be thoroughly national— Indian In outlook, Indian in policy, Indian in personnel 
and Indian in management, and determined to play an important part In the industrial, 
economic and agricultural regeneration of this country. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

At the annual meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce held In Hew Delhi on 
the 1 1th Aptil 1929, Mr. P. Mnkherji, Chairman of the Chamber, reviewing the trade 
conditions of the past ysar, said that the piece-goods trade of Delhi was still in a depressed 
condition with no prospect of improvement in the current year. Althnngh the conditions at 
Amritsar had not been too bright, the oat look for the future was regarded as hopeful. 
It wus interesting to note, however, thut the present foreign doth boycott movement was 
not affeeting in any way the local sales, though imported fine materiali had received a 
•light eheck. There had been a decided slnmp in the manufactures of local mills, and 
also in the carpet-weaving industry, the conditions of which still remained uncertain. 
The market for hides and skins remained steady, and normal throughout the year. 

Deferring to the general conditions in the country, Mr. Mnkherjl welcomed the 
annonneement regarding the Banking Enquiry Committee, and hoped it would lead to the 
inauguration of the Reserve Bank when the existing agreement with tha Imperial Bank 
expired. He hoped that the question of the constitution of the Central and Provineial 
Committees woald be gnided by no other consideration than that of oompetenoe. 

In welooming the appointment of the Labour CommMon, Mr, Mukhorji said that bis 
Chamber, representing the employers, fully realised the importance of keeping labour as 
much contented us possible. But at the same time capital could not entirely act as a 
philanthropist : for this would mean forsaking business methods. The claims of Labour 
should, therefore^ be delicately balanced with the capacity of the capitalist to bear the 
harden, particularly in a period of Jtednatrlal depression. Industrial eonoerns had not 
reached the stage of western development when they oonld bear an increased burden of 
taxation. The level of taxation In India was already high and It wae disquieting to 
bear from the Finance Member that there was a possibility of fresh taxation. A similar 
waning bad been repeated by the Delhi Municipality in order to balanoe their deficit 
Mae*. Mr. MaUwJi nRamd both to tb. Oowruunt of Iadts m olio to tte UwJ 
KonielpelSty to pom. » polio; of retreeebaeat Ha weieoaad the tenter reduction of 
too pot oent ia tte oeal freight,, hat re gre tte d the delay to giving offset to the eaaoeoore 
mm. Ho r oqre red that tte tea arena* wae to reload to oobmbmi tteaaoeatof 
dtfmMtfiMi lat ApUaaUltaohttBeaatteeoeltariCwMpafalMted. 
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Mr. Mukberji next referred to the question of thorUge of ooal wagons and laid the 
position to-day wai very much im pro red. He, however, felt that tome aoheme should bo 
deviled for the fotnre 10 ae to afford relief to industries in distress by ipeoial allotment of 
wagons. He thought that it would be advisable for the Ohief Mining Engineer of the 
Bail way Board to be guided by recognised commercial and industrial anoolationi ai wai 
the case some years ago. 

The much discussed topic of 11 discriminatory legislation " wai next referred to t and 
the Chairman felt that the right solution lay in a spirit of oo-operation and goodwill. 
He held that frequent Conferences between the Associated Chamber! of Commeroe and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commproe would promote a common understanding, 
for, after all, the interests of trade and commeroe were largely oommon and on the 
furtherance of the same depended the material prosperity 0 ! the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Mukberji said that the portion of the country to whioh the Chamber'! 
activities extended was chiefly agricultural. Ho therefore weloomed the aooeptanoe by 
the Government of the important reoommendationa of the Agricultural Commission. It 
was also gratifying to note, he said, that the Punjab Government had allotted a 84 per 
eent larger grant to agriculture in the ourrent budget. In conclusion, Mr. Mukhsrji 
dealt with the corrent political questions in India. 

Beferring to the Chamber's memorandum to the Simon Commission, he said that special 
emphasis had been laid on the need for adequate representation of commercial interests 
in the fotnre constitution of the country. The claims of Northern India commerce were 
not recognised in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. In this connection Mr. 
Mukberji explained why the Punjab Chamber did not subscribe to the memorandum 
submitted to the Simon Commission by the Associated Chamber of Oommerca. While the 
Associated Chamber recommended autonomy in the Provinces with more vMtriction of 
popular oontrol in the Central Government, the Punjab Chamber advocated provincial 
autonomy with reservation of Law and Order as a central subject and smsc popular 
control in the Central Government. Mr. Mukberji said they were not swayed by political 
considerations. As a business enterprise, they felt that the Government should allay 
popolsr discontent and thereby ensure peace whioh was so badly needed in India. 

Lastly, Mr. Mokherj! made a fervent appeal for the extension of the Delhi Province 
and eatd that when the principle of responsible Government had been enunolated and 
accepted, it wae inconceivable that, while other parts of the country wers being given 
responsible Government, the people el Delhi should be denied the privilege on gronnds 
which did not hold good to-day. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding over the 19tb annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce held in Madras on the 6th March 1929, Mr. Abdul Hakim, the retiring president, 
referred to the exchange rate and the consequent impoverishment of the country, 
particularly of the massee. He added that propping up the exchange by d< flation and 
by raising loans had only pnt r ff the evil day on whieh a crash must oome when the 
restraining hands were removed. He was glad that there was a definite move on the 
part of the Government of India for the appointment of central and provincial committees 
to enquire Into the banking faciliries. 

He regretted that fn the Bailway Member's speech there was no enunciation of any 
forward polioy. The existing policy of the railway systems was not calculated to 
improve the trade and commerce of the country and he urged a radical change in the 
policy for the improvement of idigenons industries. 

Concluding, he referred to Mr. Haji’s Bill and said that the vested Interests, who all 
along had had an andispufted sway, must meet them half-way and cooperate when the 
country had awakened to ita own interests aud desired to safeguard them. He hoped 
the Assembly would pass the Bill for the abolition of deferred rebate. 

The annual report wae next adopted and Mr. Jamal Mahomed was sleeted president of 
tha ohambec for the ensuring year. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on tha 6th 
March 1928, Sir Hogh Cocke, the retiring chairman delivered a speech dealing wfth a 
number of topical problems. 

Beferring to the memorandum of the Associated Chambers presented to the Simon 
OomaMon, he said that for the prosperity of trade and commeroe a strong and stable 
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Government wai eaeentUJ. One could not but be struck bj the anxiety of the represent!- 
tives of the European Chambers to give Indians a substantial measure of advanee towards 
•elf-government subject to reasonable safeguards. He thanked dir John Simon and 
the Commissioners for the great and difficult work they were undertaking. 

After referring to the If eston settlement, which he described as iniquitous. Sir Hugh 
surveyed the progress of India since 1918 and drew the oonolueloo that fair improvements 
had been attained in most directions. With the continuation of stable and peaceful 
oondftlons throughout the country there should be no looking back. 

Dwelling on the textile industry and labour troubles, Sir Hugh Cooke said that if the 
Bombay mill industry continued on its downward course of depression and unrest no 
one could forecast to what state it might be driven. He strongly supported the Public 
Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill as necessary measures. 

Referring to the Coastal B srrvHtioo Bill he said that if the Bill was passed there would 
be a loud outcry before long against the high freights which were oertain to arise. The 
practical questions for the trader and the public were whether India was prepared to pay 
the price of establishing a mercantile marine and would India succeed in the administration 
and running of merohant shipping on a large scale. History showed very few oonnlt 5*s 
had been suocessfnl in establishing a permanent and profitable mercantile marine. 

Governor's Speech. 

Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Chamber congratulate! 
Sir Hugh Cocke on the hononr conferred on him for his valuable public services. He 
said it would beoome more and more necessary for the representatives of commrroi&i 
firms to take their share in public work in these days. It was hardly necessary, he said, to 
emphasise the interdependence of commerce and Government. Just as trade and commercs 
depended upon Government to maintain conditions of stability and security, so was 
Government dependent for finance and even for ita solvency on the prosperity of the 
industrial and mercantile world. It was most remarkable, he said, that while it was 
hrard on all sides that the trade was bad and that it was passing through a period of 
depression there had been during the last ten years fair and, in some oases distinct, 
improvement in Indian trade, industry and finance. There was, therefore, reason t-o hope 
that when this period was over, of which encouraging signs were not wanting, the pro- 
gress of India would be even more remarkable. 

Continuing His Excellency said : 4 It is sometimes suggested that India has been im- 
poverished by British rule and British commercial enterprise ani some critics have gone so 
far as to suggest that this has been wilfully done. But the figures quoted by the president 
of the chamber today, disprove the former proposition. It should indeed be obvious to 
any person ot experience that it is far better business to trade with a rich country than 
with a poor one and without claiming any special merit on this score yonr chamber 
most necessarily in its own interest, be chiefly anxious to s?e to a peaceful and prosperous 
India and willing to work for that end. The problem of India is, indeed, to a great 
extent an economic one. There is no doubt that much of the discontent we see arouni 
is dne very largely to the unsatisfactory conditions of work and wages and that this 
discontent is being exploited with objects in some cases inconsistent with the welfare 
of the working classes or of the community as a whole. From this it follows that the 
measures that can be taken to increase the productive capacity and wealth of the country 
will tend to make the conditions for the spread of subversive doctrines even less favourable 
than they are to-day. It is perhaps mainly in this direction that the knowledge and 
experience of the commercial commonity can be of the greatest valne to Government." 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Tbe annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held on the 22 ad 
February 1929 at tbe Boyal Exchange, Calcutta under the presidency of Sir George 
Godfrey. 

Tbe President in course of a lengthy speech reviewed tbe work of the past year and 
raid that the financial position of the Chamber was very satisfactory. He referred to the 
Grand Trunk Canal project and said that the attitnde of tbe Chamber for many years had 
been strongly In favour of tbe construction of the Canal. He pressed strongly for an 
early action and remarked that the shutting off of the river traffic of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam from a cce s s to Calcutta would be a disaster to tbe commerce. While fully appre- 
ciating the opposition that the canal scheme had met with on the ground of its expense 
ho could not believe that the opposition would continue in the faoe of the indications that 
tbe Senderhans route waa doomed. 
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lUtatlac to tho Simon Commiuion the Prctfdant mid that oil Oiwaben ««ro ogrood 
upon the necessity of a great advanoe tovrardt provincial autonomy and It was difficult for 
him to appreeiute that that advance could be effective if tin poiioe force of a province were 
to be entirely removed from the charge of a Minister with a teat in the Cabinet. The 
administration of a provincial poiioe force by the Central Government was recognised by 
most people as impracticable and admiai»tra ion by the Governor of a province was not 
likely to be acceptable to any Govern >r and was obviously hoen to very strong oonstitu* 
tional objections. The difficulties that loom *i before them in regard to IndU were 
mainly based on the fear of oommnnsl outbreaks and communal favouritism or viudiative- 
nem and to overcome these difficulties adequate safeguards tor the administration of Poiioe 
wmm required, it was the defining of these safeguards that was the chief obstacle to 
finding a solution of this diffioolt problem. Possibly s Committee sitting with the 
Minister might be a solution. They as a Chamber of Oommeroe were perhapa mire deeply 
eonoerned in the protection and safeguarding of their trading righta involving a principle 
upon which they took np a firm and very reasonable attitude. 

Speaking on the railway wagon supply, the President said that the railway position 
which had developed within the last few days was giving them considerable anxiety, A few 
weeks ago they wore troubled with the expectations of some fiasco in regard to the supply 
of wagons. He feared the fiasco was on them now and in few days tho whole port of 
Calcutta might be empty of banker and their mills and faotories might be chatting down 
for lack of fuel. Hover in his experience had he aeon a gloomier outlook. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Preefcfiag at the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce held 
In Galoot ta on the SOth April 1929, Raja Bisbee Case LAW said tha the was folly convinoeJ 
that In spite of all arguments against State Interference in private enterprise, the salvation 
of Industry and the volution of industrial problems depended a goal deal on Governmental 
interference. The burden of income-tax and super-tax was doing incalculable mischief to 
the development of industries in India, but suocesrivc Finsnoe Members struggling in the 
quagmire of oommlttees and commiasions could ill-afford to loosen that grip on the income- 
tax. Referring to the Meston Settlement, he sai l, that the Statutory Commission had, 
however, this time as advisor a financial expert. It was hop'd) that the Meston muddle 
would not be repeated again. They had b en protesting against the inequity of the Meston 
Settlement and had at last found a stout supporter in the present Finance Member who very 
ably proved before the Simon Commission that Bengal which of all provinces bad boon 
bard hit under tbs Meston Settlement justly required immediate relief. They oould not 
but repeat onoe again that the jnte duty, purely a Bengal revenue, arhitiarlly appropriate! 
by the I mperial Government should be made over to Bengal. Referring to the recom- 
mendation of the Agricultural Commission for a committee to watch the interests of jate 
trade, the Baja remarked that jnte was praotically a monopoly of Bengal. Her varied 
interests demanded that Bengal should have a eonti oiling voic* in the committee. 

Coal industry was practically on r»;e verge of collapse. Indian seoti on of the coal 
trade had approached the Government with the proposal for levy of a cess like ten cess 
for propaganda work for large use of soft coke for domestic purposes. The Government 
should agree to allow a spaoisl redaction in railway freight on coki whereon alone tho 
success of the campaign oould stand. Happily, there had been just a little improvement 
in the position due to lessening of inland freight and redaction in the output of Govern- 
ment collieries. It was a matter for regret that at an opportune moment the industry was 
in bo faced with wagon scarcity. 

Mr. W. C. Bavhbbjsb, a eoal merchant, regretted that representations to the Govern- 
ment to put ooal on a satisfactory basis bad gone unheeded. It was certainly an unnatural 
state of things which made it possible for coal from South Africa to b ? sold at a prioe 
cheaper than Bengal ooal In the Bombay market. Coal trade verged on collapse. Many 
oollieriea had been compelled to shut down for no fault of theirs involving thousands in 
ruin. Ho said it was notorious that foreign banks seldom helped Indian enterprises. If 
In iigenous banking system was abolished now, it would spell rnin to their Industrial 
future. Ho pressed the claims of the Chamber for representation on the enquiry committee, 

Mr. BL. C. Bor, invited to speak, appealed to the members to support the banking 
enquiry though be was disappointed with the personnel of the Centra! Committee. He 
ask id the House to buvo confidence in Sir George Schuster, the gifted Finance Member, 
but said 4. nay should insist on proper and adequate representation of Bengal. He would 
welcome a committee baaed on territorial consideration, the interest* of Bengal being 
most paramount, proceeding, Mr, Boy said that the Chamber was luoky la its nominee to 
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the League of Nations. The most important work of vita) issues tonehing Indie was dene In 
tip League Committees where India was not represented. In ooneluslon, Mr. Roj hoped the 
Government of India would give due reoognnion to the activities of Bengal and the premier 
commercial body of the province. 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Sabkab, reviewing the trade position, remarked that the year 
1928-39 has shown 18d. ratio, though placed on the throne, waa in a sense still in the 
dock. Events in the world of international finance bear witness against it. It was an 
nodispnted fact that currency authorities felt it neoessary to keep their hands on monetary 
screw in order to keep the exchange at the required level. 

Report for tho Year 1928. 

The report and accounts for 1928 were next adopted. 

It was stated in the report that during the year the Chamber felt very keenly the 
absence of a representative in the Legislative Assembly as the term of the last representa- 
tive bad expired in 1928. It was hoped that when the constitution would be revised 
as a result of the report of the Simon Commission, the claims of the Chamber would be 
oonaidered and recognised. 

Daring the year, Mr. B. Cbakravarty ami Mr. 8. 0. Sen oontinned to represent the 
Chamber in the Bengal Council. But Mr. Cbakravarty who represented the Bengal 
National Bank in the Chamber ceased to be a member after the bank had gone into 
liquidation. Mr. Cbakravarty, who was then a Minister, was requested to resign in 
order to afford an opportunity to the Chamber to be represented by one of its own 
members. It was regretted that Mr. Chakravarty did not resign the seat nor did the 
Government of Bengal move in the matter when requested by the Chamber. 

The year under review was not favourable to tbe revival of trade and eommeroe. 
The Jute industry bad a very bad year and it was seriously considered by a section of 
the mercantile community if it was not suffering from over-production. The Chamber, 
however, concurred with tbe Agricultural Commission that a oentral lute committee be 
formed forthwith and be financed by an annual grant of Rs. 5,00,000. 

The Chamber was next invited to express its opinion on the various pieces of legislation 
proposed to be enacted in the country. The Chamber held that the centralisation of the 
administration of shipping and navigation in India was opposed to the spirit of 
decentralisation and provincial autonomy and no case had been made ont for depriving 
the provinces of their control over the ports. The divergent conditions prevailing in 
the ports made an uniform system of ooutrol unfavourable to the Indian ports. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi’s Bill to amend tbe Indian Penal Code with a view to plaee 
nnreoognised labour groups on a par with registered trade nniona so far as their legal 
slatue wae concerned was opposed by the Cnamber, as in their opinion the probable 
immediate effect of the legislation would be an outbreak of labour unrest resulting from 
the frenzied enthusiasm of irresponsible labour leaders. 

The Chamber gave tbeir earnest consideration to the proposed restriction of import 
and manufacture of vegetable ghi§ and supported heartily any stringent measures taken 
for the purpose of preventing the adulteration of pnre ghtt. 

The committee of the Chamber were of opinion, on grounds of economy, that cast 
iron need for heating buildings and other domestio purposes should be exempted from 
tbe operation of tbe Indian Boilers Act, 

The Chamber after full consideration were in fall sympathy with the objects of Mr. 
Haji'e Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, hot preferred a programme of tea years instead 
of five which period the Chamber regarded sufficient for foreign companies to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions. Tbe Chamber also approved of the objeot of the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Steam Vessels Act. 

Tbe Chamber, after fall consideration, opposed the granting of protection to the oil 
industry and urged that Government should on no account make it possible for oil 
companies in India to take advantage of an oil war between two foreign companies 
beoaoee they were confident that protectionjgranted to them would create a great hardship 
to the people of this country and seriously handicap small industries. 

The Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association. 

At the annual general meeting of the Mill-owners’ (Association held in Bombay on 
tbe !2tb March 1929, Sir Jehangir Petit, the out-going Chairman, reviewing the position 
of the. cotton mill industry in 1938, said that tbe partial advantage gained in 1927, 
tfcosfb purely adventitious, soon disappeared owing to the unsatisfactory condition of tbe 
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cotton* doth *ad yarn muksts. Though ia local ©Jttons sines Ssptembsr selling w.ie 
w; aheap, manufacturer* ooui I act taki alvantig* of tin drop owing to the unprecedented 
general strike. The priaoipal bjasfit of otnsp cotton weut t» J*psn*anl Italy. The 
position of the yarn market continu-d to be unsatisfactory au.i that of doth during the 
year was seldom act l re. 

Toe Trades Disputes Bill was supported by the Association, subject to the proviso 
that the powers should be brought under operation only when all direot negotiations (or 
mutual settlement of disputes bad been ma la ai l had failed. The? were also in favour 
of special provisions for controlling picketing. 

The outgoiog Chairman regretted that the Maternity Benefits Bill was accepted by 
the Bombay Legislative Council, in spite of the opposition of the Government ani th-iee 
having first-hant knowledge of the conditions prevalent in factories. He asserted that 
under the provisions of the Bill, there was a danger of the industry being called upon to 
contribute the whole cost (or giving maternity benefit to woman operatives. Too procedure 
wae unheard of in any other oountry of the world escept Russia. Many recommend* 
etioniof the Tariff Board for the reduction of the production oost hat been already 
carried out. They were now negotiating for reduction of the municipal assessment on 
mills and of eleotrlo ohargea. 

They were earnestly hoping that the Trade Ommission's report would not ba pigeon- 
holed In tome remote corner of the Dfihi Secretariat. The attitude adopted by the 
Government of India regarding James Finlay and Company's offer of establishing a 
combined bleaohlng, dyeing and printing factory near Bombay with Government financial 
assistance, he said, was very disappointing, in view of the faot that even the Tride 
Mission bad given unequivocal support to the Tariff Board's finding that snob a faotory 
ia Bombay would undoubtedly accelerate the progress of In lin'd exports in btesohed, printed 
and coloured piece-goods. The Committee, he said, were determined to ask for the neces- 
sary protection to the industry even to the halting extent reoimraendod by tbe Tariff Board. 

Referring to the general strike, ibe out-going Chairman expressed tbe hope that tbe 
Fawoett Committee's findings would bs loyally accepted by both sides and given a fair 
trial. He said that there were clear indications that those controlling the Labour movement 


and olaimiog to speak on its behalf were not always, acting to benefit the labour, bat 
with tbe ulterior objects of disorganising the entire industry, destroying capital, ember- 
raising the powers-tbat-be and of creating chaos throughout the oountry. He warned 
them that if this process oontinned, concerted measures would have to be thought out not 
only be thoee engaged in the industries, but also by all sober and thoughtful element of 
eooiety to stamp out the movement. 

Mr. H. H. SAWYER, Deputy Chairman of the Association, speaking on other mattere 
relating to the industry said that rhe mutual insurance system which was at present in 
operation regarding the Workmen's Compensation might bj extended so as to eab aoa 
general fire risk on mills who were members of the Mill-owners' Association. 

Mr. H. P. MODY, next year's ohairman, urged (be abolition of tbe town doty on 
ootton and the appointment of Trade Commissioners for India at Mo nbasa, Alexandria and 
Durban which wae long overdue, for the expansion of the exports market. He weioomed 
the Finanoe Member's assurance of assistance to tbe cotton mill industry, but took ex- 
ception to - the Finance Member's remarks that cotton mills suffered because instead of 
husbanding a portion of their profits as reserves during tbe bom period they had distri- 
buted them to shareholders He pointed out that the'average distribution of dividends 
bj tbe Bombay mills daring the last ten years, inoloding tbe years of abnormal pros- 
perity, had been no more than 6 and half per cent calculated on the real oapltal tank. 
Concl uding he is id : We do not deny we have made mistakes, but we console ourselves 
with the reflection that our record compares very favourably with other industries and 
or ganisa tions. If it were not too presnmptnoas I wonld invite comparison even with the 
Government of India, I have thought it neoessary to give this reply because tbe Isece of 
proteotlon so vital to ths industry is apt to be obsoured by the generalisations snob as tbe 
Finance Member unfortunately a'lowec* himself to adopt without scrutiny. 


The Indian Mining Fedetation. 

The annual meeting of the Indian Mining Federation was bcld in Calcutta on the 
17th Fcbriary 1929. Mr. A. L. Ojba presided. . , , 

Mr., OJha In coarse of hie speech said : — “ Tbe ooal trade, it Is thought, is new 
tuning its worst corner and the process of reeovery from a long period of deprsmion Is 
■append to be In sight, if not definitely in operation. I am not one of these The 
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consider the future of Indian Coal trade as doomed. Bat eo far at the present signs of 
recovery are conoerned, I feel I matt refuse to cherish any buoyant feeling. The prioes, 
of lute, hare no doubt slightly hardened but the hardening may, after all, prove to be 
purely temporary spurt. The stock', at the pit's mouth here never been so low In the 
recent years as to-day and with a brisk shipment and unabated Internal demand, it Is 
easy to explain the slight strength in th» market that had reoently resulted. But in 
my view the chief problem of thu trade remains yet unsolved. 

Asking apology for official steps Mr. Ojha said :— 

11 Much has been said in the recent years of the ill-advised offioial action having 
blighted the career of coal trade. A growing export market was killed and large amount 
of public money has been spont to rest rict the most valuable internal demand of the trade. 
I do not wish to minimise the seriousness of injury onoe done and still being done by 
these official measores. But 1 hope to be pardoned it I say that at least some amends 
have beeo made for the errors of the past. 1 * 

Then be goes on to state the 11 amends,' 1 

Then referring to the mining of second class coal, Mr. Ojha said 

“ 1 am aware, gentlemen, those of ns who are mining second class coal have had 
special problems to solve. An identical transport oet iu respect of ooals that qualita- 
tively vary— that is the essence of our trouble. How 1 and you would wish that the 
struotore of the Indian railway rates was adjusted to the varying qualities of ooal— - that 
lower freights were payable by lower grade coals iu comparison with the higher grades. 
Obviously second class ooal cannot bear the same rail freight to Lahore as the selected 
Jharia under normal trading conditions. A practical shape ta this reform of. rail way 
rating was given by the Federation when it suggested that the freight on domestic ooal 
should be discriminated from that on industrial coal and the former should be maintained 
lower than the latter. It is unfortunate that the Government conld not yet be induced 
to see the wisdom of the proposal. But 1 trust that wisdom will not be very late to dawn." 

Continuing, he said 

“Speaking of the second-class coal l .cannot help referring to the undue public bias 
which it labours under. I may be pardoned for my frank expression of view that 
oonsnmers are amaeingly ignorant of the economic use of ooal. Buyers swear by Disher- 
garh ; selected Jharia sounds like a charm. But little is thought that seoond olass 
ooal— the nntouohable in the trade— can serve the consumers quite as well, particularly 
when they have installed Lancashire jBoiler or Boilers with forced draught. I voioe my 
grievance most keenly against Indian firms. For } as it seems to me, while some of them 
are always appealing tv patriotism, they themselves are seldom appealed to by this 
sentiment. 

** In a year of inct ssant labour trouble in various industries, it has been our partieular 
good luck that the labour position in the coalfiel is was completely undisturbed. I take 
ibis fact as a compliment to the good sense of both the employers an J employed in the 
coal industry. 

41 To those estimable and well-meaning gentlemen who are constantly egging on the 
labour to assert their estragavant claims against the employers, I have but one word to 
address. Communal sense has been maintained in India for centuries p.ist not by assertion 
of the right of one olass against another but by the discharge of mutual obligations 
among different limbs of the society," 

Concluding, Mr. Ojha said 

“Since the war, the problems of current economics have assumed a new importance i 
The process of our eoonomio transformation has been suddenly accentuated, Publio opinion 
has failed to keep paoe with the rapidity of the movement. The vesnlt has been 
unfortunate. There has been endless huspioion at the new industrial movement j those 
who have benefited by protection have been jealous of giving It to others ; Industrial 
nterest has been out against by political bias ; in one word a welter of conflicting inter- 
ests and Ideas have filled the canvas- of our eoonomio politios in the reoent year. 

I suggest that an Indian Boonomio Council on the lines of German Federal Soonomio 
Connoil may be oonstituted for a better adjustment of onr new and rapidly changing 
eoonomio life. It should represent all industrial interests besides admitting a few spokes- 
man of oonsnmers aid non-industrial occupations Booh a body by advising on speoino 
eoonomio questions and initiation sseaiures of eoonomio bearing may serve umeloajabif 
good to the country ” 



The Butler Committee Report 

. The re P0rt of the Indian States Committee, otherwise known as the Butler Com* 
mittee, which was signed on the 14th February 1929, was presented to the British 
Parliament on the 16th April 1929 and simultaneously published both in England and 
India. It is a short unanimous report of 52 pages signed by Sir Harcourt Butler, 
Mr.Sydney Peel and Mr. W. S. Holds worth. The report is divided into five 
sections of which the following is the Committee's own summary 

“There are two Indias under different political systems, British India and the 
Indian States. The latter differ so greatly among themselves that a uniform treat- 
ment of them is difficult, if not impossible. Treaties, engagements and sanads, 
where they exist, are of continuing valued force, but have necessarily been supple- 
mented and illumined by political practice, to meet the changing conditions in the 
moving world. We have traced and analysed the growth of British Paramountcy, 
though it has already lost and should continue to lose, its arbitrary character In full 
and open discussions between the Princes and the Political Department. But it 
must continue to be paramount, and therefore it must be left free to meet unforeseen 
circumstances as they arise. 

“We find that the relationship between the Princes and the Paramount Power, 
has, on the whole, been harmonious and satisfactory. No practical proposals for 
new machinery have been placed before us ; but we have indicated the changes in 
procedure, based on experience, which should lead to the removal of grievances and 
the settlement of outstanding questions. In particular, we recommend that the 
Viceroy and not the Governor-General-in-Council should in future be 
the agent of the Crown in its relations with the Princes and that important matters 
of dispute between the States themselves, between the States and the Paramount 
Power, and between the States and British-lndia should be referred to independent 
committees for advice. 

“We have suggested methods for recruiting and training officers of the political 
Department to which we attach great importance. We have indicated the ways of 
adjusting political and economic relations between British-lndia and the States. 

“We hold that the relationship between the Paramount Power and the Princes 
should not be transferred, without the agreement of the latter, to a new Government 
in British-lndia responsible to an Indian legislature. But we have left the door 
open for constitutional developments in future. 

“While impressed with the need for great caution in dealing with a body so 
heterogenous as Indian Princes, so conservative, so sensitive, so tenacious of inter- 
nal sovereignty, we confess that our imagination is powerfully affected by the stirr- 
ings of a new fife, and new hopes in the States, by the progress already achieved 
and by possibilities of the future. To that future, we can merely open a vista. Our 
terms ot reference do not invite us to survey the distant hills and valleys that lead to 
them, but we are confident that the Princes who, in war and peace, have already 
rendered such signal service, will play a worthy and illustrious part in the develop- 
ment of India and the Empire." 

Detail* of Proposal* 

The Committee, consisting of Sir Harcourt Butler, Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr. 
W. S. Hoidsworth, was appointed by Lord Birkenhead on the 16th December 1928. 
The terms of reference were to investigate the rights and obligations of Indian States 
arising from (a) treaties, engagements and sanads and (b) usage, sufferance and 
other causes ; and (2) to enquire into the financial and economic relations 
between British India and the States, and to make any recommendations that the 
Committee may consider desirable or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment 
The first part refers only to the existing relationship between the Paramount Power 
and die States. The second part refers not only to the existing financial and economic 
relations between British India and the States, but also invites the Committee to 
make recommendations for the future. 
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. Onthe whole, tbe Committee visited 1 5 States, travelled altogether 8,000 miles 
m India, and examined 48 witnesses. Associations purporting to represent the 
subjects of the State approached the Committee with their grievances, and the 
Committee, while declining to hear them as being outside the terms of reference, al- 
lowed them to put in written statements. The committee also received representations 
from many of the Feudatory Chiefs of Bihar and Orissa, requesting a reconsideration of 
their status and powers, as well as representations from the Feudatories of the 
Kolhapur State. These also were not dealt with as they fell outside the scope of 
the enquiry. 

It was soon obvious that very divergent views on important matters were held 
by the Princes themselves. Important States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
Tiavancore as well as Cochin, Kampur, Junagadh and other States in Kathiawar and 
elsewhere, declined to be represented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state their 
own case in written replies to the questionnaire. “ We can, however, claim," say 
the Committee, “that we have done our best to ascertain, so far as this is possible, 
the views of the Princes as a body. 

"Altogether seventy replies to the questionnaire were received from different 
States. Many of these, although instructive as to the feelings of the Princes and Chiefs 
refer to matters outside our enquiry, such as requests for the revision of State boun- 
daries, claims in regard to territories settled or transferred many years back, 
applications to revise the decisions by the Paramount Power made at almost any 
time during the last century and requests in the matter of precedence, salutes, titles, 
honours, and personal dignities. These requests and applications will be forwarded 
to the Political Department of the Government of India/' 

The report makes a historical survey of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Sta es. Indian States, they say, still form a most picturesque part of 
India. They also represent, where the Prince and his people are Hindus, the ancient 
form of Government in India. In the Brahmanic polity, the Kshatriya (Rajput) 
Raja is as necessary an element as the Brahmin priest ; and all that is national in 
Hindu feeling is turned towards him. Not always does the tie of religion unite the 
Ruler and his subjects. In the great State of Kashmir in the north the Ruler is a 
Hindu, whilst most of his subjects are Moslems ; and in the great State of Hyderabad 
in the South the ruler is a Mussalman, whilst most of his subjects are Hiudus. But 
truly, it may be said that Indian States are Indian India. 

Three Classes of States 

Indian States, as they exist to-day, fall into three distinct classes : (1) States the 
Rulers of which are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right ; (2) States 
the Rulers of which are represented in the Chamber by 12 members of their order 
elected by themselves ; and (3) States, which have Jagirdas and other similar heads. 
Of the 108 Princes in class (1), 30 have established Legislative Councils, most of 
which are at present of a consultative nature only. 40 have constituted High Courts 
more or less on the British Indian models. 34 have separated Executive from 
Judicial functions. 56 have a fixed privy purse, 46 have started a regular graded civil 
list of officials ; and 54 have pension or provident fund schemes. Some of these 
reforms are still no doubt inchoate or on |>aper, and some States are still backward ; 
but a sense of responsibility to their people is spreading among all the States, and 
growing year by year. A new spirit is abroad. Conditions have very largely changed 
in the last twenty years. The proposals of the Committee are concerned mainly 
with classes one and two. 

Position or Paramount Power 

The Paramount Power means the Crown acting through the Secretary of State and 
the Governor-General in Council who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. The feet of the paraxnountcy of the Crown has been acted on and ac- 
quiesced in over along period of time, It is based upon treaties, engagements and 
Sanads supplemented bf usage and sufferance and by the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State embodied in political practice. The 
paramountcy of the Crown acting through its agents, dates from the beginning 01 
the 19th century when the British became the d$ facto sole and unquestionable 
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Paramount Power in India. The policy of the British Government towards the 
Stales passed as stated in the report of Mr. Montagu and Cfaetaisford from the original 
plan of non-intervention in all matters beyond its own ring fence to the policy of 
''subordinate isolation** initiated by Lord Hastings. That, in its turn, gave way 
before the existing conception of the relation bet w ee n the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, which may be described as one of union and co-operation on their 
part with the Paramount Power. 

The validity of the treaties and engagements made with the Princes and the 
maintenance of their rights, privileges and dignities, have been both asserted and 
observed by the Paramount Power : but the Paramount Power has had, of necessity, 
to make decisions and exercise the functions of paramountcy beyond the terms of 
of the treaties in accordance with the changing political, social and economic condi- 
tions. The process commenced almost as soon as the treaties were made. The case 
of Hyderabad is cited by way of illustration. Hyderabad is the most important State 
in India. In 1800 the British made a treaty with His Highness the Nizam, article 
15 of which contains the following clause: "The Honourable Company's Govern- 
ment, on their part, hereby declare that they have no manner of concer n with any 
of His Highness’ children or His Highness* relations, with his subject or servants 
with respect to whom His Highness is absolute.'* Yet. so soon as 1804 the Govern- 
ment successfully pressed tl e appointment of an individual as Chief Minister. In 
1815 the same Government had to interfere because the Niznm's sons offered violent 
resistance to his orders. The administration of the State gradually sank into chaos. 
Cultivation fell and famine prices prevailed. Justice was not obtainable. The 
population began to migrate. The Indian Government was compelled again to 
intervene and in 1820 British officers were appointed to supervise the district 
administration with a view to protecting the cultivating classes. Later on, again, the 
Court of Directors instructed the Indian Government to intimate to the Nizam 
through the Resident that they could not remain indifferent spectators of the disorder 
and misrule, and that unless there were improvements, it would be the duty of the 
Indian Government to urge on His Highness the necessity of changing his Min»s»er 
and taking other measures necessary to secure good Government These 
are only some of the occasions of intervention by tl.e Paramount Power in 
its own interests as responsible for the whole of India in the interests 
of States and in the interests of the people of the States. From this 
policy of intervention, there was in time a reaction. The States were left 
alone, and in the event of revolt, misrule or failure of heirs the Para- 
mount Power stepped in with annexation. This policy was abandoned again 
after the Crown assumed direct Government in India. Lord Canning, the first 
Viceroy, said that there is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of England, 
which has never existed before, and which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged 
by the Chiefs. Later in his despatch dated 30th April i860, Lord Canning laid 
down two great principles, which the British Government has foil wed ever since 
in dealing with the States ; (1) That the integrity of the States should be preserved 
by perpetuating the rule of Princes, whose power to adopt heirs was recognized by 
Sanads in 1862 {2) That flagrant mis-government must be prevented or arrested by 
the timely exercise of intervention. 

INSTANCES OF INTERVENTION 

The Paramount Power has defined its authority and right to intervene with no 
uncertain voice on several occasions e.g., the Baroda Case (i b 73 * 7 $)« th® Manipur 
case (1891-92), and so* lately as March 1926 in the letter of His Excellency Lord 
Reading to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad which carried the 
authority of His Majesty’s Government. In the Baroda case, the Gaekwar protested 
against the appointment of a Commission to investigate the complaints brought 
against the administration. The Viceroy then wrote : "The Gaekwar is responsible for 
exercising his sovereign powers with proper regard to bis duties and obligations alto 
to the British Government and to his subjects. If these obligations be not nimlled, 
if non mis-government be permitted, if substantial justice be not done to the 
subjects of the Baroda State, if life and property be persistently endangered, the 
British Government will assuredly intervene in a manner which m its judgment may 
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Be best calculated to remove these evils, and to secure good go v ern m e nt. Such 
timely intervention to prevent mis-govemment culminating in the ruin of the State 
is no less an act of friendship to the Gaekwar himself than a duty to his subjects.'* 

In the Manipur case, the Chief Commissioner of Assam and four British officers 
went to bring about a settlement of certain disputes. These disputes led to the 
abdication of the Maharaja. The Chief Commissioner and party were beheaded 
under fjie orders of the brother of the Maharaja and the Prime Minister. An 
expedition was sent to avenge the outrage. Those responsible were arrested, tried 
and executed. In a (resolution the Governor-General- in-Council therefore held that 
the accused persons were liable to be tried for waging war against the Queen. 

Loro Reading's Letter to Nizam Recalled 

In connection with the Hyderabad case, extracts are given from Lord Reading's 
letter : “The soverignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and therefore no 
Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Government 
on an eaual footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and engage- 
ments, out exists independently of them and quite apart from its prerogative in 
matters relating to foreign powers and policies. It is the right and duty of the 
British Government, while scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements 
with Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout the Indian States. 
The British Government have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire 
to exercise this right without grave reason. But the internal, no less than external 
security, which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due utlimately to the protecting power of 
the British Government ; and where imperial interests are concerned or the general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by the action 
of its Government, it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility 
of taking any remedial action, if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal 
sovereignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the Para- 
mount Power of ibis responsibility. It is the right and privilege of the Paramount 
Power to decide all disputes that may arise between the States or between one of the 
States and itself ; and even though a court of arbitration may be appointed in certain 
cases its function is merely to offer independent advice to the Government of India 
with whom the decision rests." 

The Chamber of Princes 

The report next refers to the Montagu-Chelmsford recommendation for the 
appointment of a Chamber of Princes, according to which a chamber has been 
created, and is working, though some of the more important Princes have refused 
to attend the meetings of the Chamber. All the same the constitution of the Chamber 
and its standing committee meant that the Paramount Power had once, and for all 
abandoned the old policy of isolating the States and that it welcomed their co-opera- 
tion. 

In regard to the complaints that the States have been adversely affected by the 
arbitrary action of the Paramount Power the report says : — “A considerable number 
of cases, extending over more than a century, have been laid before us by Sir Leslie 
on behalf of the States which he represents and also in the replies of other States 
to our questionnaire. We are not asked, nor have we the authority to pass judgment 
in such cases, still less to grant a remedy. We have not thought it necessary to 
hear the Paramount Power in regard to such cases. We are in no sense a judicial 
tribunal nor can we exercise judicial functions. That the Paramount Power has 
acted on the whole, with consideration and forbearance towards the States, that 
many States owe their continued existence to its solicitute, is undoubted and admit- 
ted. Few Governments at any time in history could look back on more than a 
century of action without some historical regret, that certain things had been done. 
The grievances put forward by the States relate to the time in which the administra- 
of the Statee was very backward in comparison with what it is to-day. Some of 
dm grievances have already been met by concessions on the part of the Paramount 
Power, Without pressure on States, the railways in India would not have the com- 
munications that it has to-day. Without pressure the States would not have shown 
the pragma that they da 
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Taking a broad view of the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
States, we hold that thanks to good feeling and compromise on both sides, it has 
in the main, been one of remarkable harmony for the commonweal. In the last ten 
years, the Paramount Power has interfered actively in the administration of indivi- 
dual States in only 18 cases. In nine of these, the interference was due to malad- 
ministration ; and in four to gross extravagance or grave financial embarrassment. 
The remaining five cases were due to miscellaneons causes. In only three cases 
has the Ruler been deprived of his power. No bad record this, considering the 
number of States and the length of time concerned. We have heard comments 
from some of the Princes themselves that, in certain of these cases, intervention 
should have taken place sooner than was actually the case. This is a difficult matter 
for which rules of procedure cannot well provide. The decision when to intervene 
must be left, and experience has shown that it can be safely left to the discretion of 
t he Viceroy of the day. 


Sir Leslie Scott's Theories Examined 

The relationship between the Paramount Power and the States is then subjected 
to a more detailed examination by the Committee. The Committee say . * 4 With much 
of Sir Leslie Scott’s opinion we find ourselves in agreement. We agree that the 
relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relationship to the Crown, 
that the treaties made with them are treaties made with the Crown and that those 
treaties are of continuing and binding force as between the States which made them 
and the Crown. We agree that it is not correct to say that the treaties with the 
Native States must be read as a whole — a d^trine to which there are obvious objec- 
tions in theory and in fact. There are only 40 States with treaties, but the term, in 
this context, covers engagements and sanadas. The treaties were made with indivi- 
dual States, and although in certain matters of imperial « oncem, some sort of uni- 
form procedure is necessary, cases affecting individual States should be considered 
with reference to those States individually, their treaty rights, their history and local 
circumstances and traditions and the general necessities of the case as bearing upon 
them ^ 

Criticising Sir Leslie Scott’s views, the Committee observe : “The novel theory 
of a paramountcy agreement limited as in the legal opinion, is unsupported by evi- 
dence, is thoroughly undermined by the long list of grievances placed before us, 
which admit a paramountcy extending beyond the sphere of any such agreement, and 
in any case can only rest upon the doctrine which the learned authors of that ‘.opinion 
rightly condemn, viz., that the treaties must be read as a whole. It is not in accor- 
dance with historical facts that when the Indian States came into contact with the 
British Power they were independent, each possessed of full sovereignty and of a 
status which a modern international lawyer would hold to be governed by the rules 
of international law. In fact, none of the States ever held international status. 
Nearly all of them were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta 
Supremacy, or to the Sikh Kingdom and dependent on them. Some were rescued ; 
others were created by the British. It is not in accordance with historical fact that 
the Paramountcy gives the Crown definite rights and imposes upon it definite duties 
in respect of only those matters relating to foreign affairs and external and internal 
security. . 

The activities of the Paramount Power fall under three main heads (1) external 
affairs, (a) defence and protection and (3) intervention. In regard to external 
affairs, the Committee observe : “The Indian States have no international lift. TJjey 
cannot make peace or war or negotiate or communicate with foreign rates. This 
right of the Paramount Power to represent the States in international affairs, which 
has been recognised by the Legislature, depends partly on treaties, but to a greater 
extent on usage. That this right of the Paramount Power to represent the 5 taws in 
international affairs carries with it the duty of protecting the subjects of those rates 
while residing or travelling abroad is also recognised by the legislature, ror inter- 
national purposes, a State territory is in the same position as British territory, and 
State subjects are in the same position as British subjects. The rights duties 
thus assumed by the Paramount Power carry with them consequential rights amd 
duties. Foreign States will hold Paramount Power responsible if an international 
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represented on the enquiring body. In the result, a financial settlement should tie 
made between the Imperial Government and the State or group of States on the lines 
of the settlement made in the past between the Imperial and Provincial Governments. 

The committee state that in the case of Princes having a salute of 21 or 19 guns! 
a concession is made by which all goods imported for personal use and the use of 
their families are exempt from customs duty. This differentiation is not unnaturally 
felt to be invidious. The committee recommend that this exemption be extended to 
all Princes who are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right. 

Recruitment of Political Officers 

The committee lay stress on recruitment and training of Political officers. They 
point out that at present Political officers are recruited into one department for 
Foreign work and for Political work (the States) from the I. C S. andthe Indian 
Army. These sources of supply are now limited, both being short-handed. Thought- 
ful Political officers are concerned as to the future recruitment for their department 
They think that the time has come to get recruits separately from the universities in 
England for service in the States alone. The committee commend this suggestion 
for consideration. They realise the difficulties of maintaining small services; but 
declare that the importance of getting the best men possible is so great that no 
difficulties should be allowed to stand in the way. 

The Committee advise a short course for such recruits under a selected political 
officer with lectures on Aitchison’s “Treaties” and on political ceremonial, and a 
teecial study of the language and customs of the people and all those graceful cour- 
sp s ies of manner and conduct to which Indians attach supreme importance. It might 
als o be possible to arrange, at some early period in their career, to attach young 
officers to embassies or Ministries for a further short course of training. 

Proposal for “Direct” Relations with Viceroy 

The Committee do not favour the proposal for an additional portfolio of Political 
Membership in the Viceroy’s Council, because the Princes attach great importance to 
direct relations with the Viceroy as representing the Crown. The appointment of a 
Political Member would still leave the States in a large minority in the voting power 
of the Council. 

Similarly the Committee disapprove the scheme for the constitution of a States* 
Council composed of six members, and including three Princes. The Committee 
opine that no help could be derived from any such scheme. Indeed, such schemes 
which may loosely be termed, as of a federal character, are at present wholly prema- 
ture. The States have not yet reached any real measure of agreement Hence, it 
is, that no constructive proposal has been placed before us ; and hence it is that the 
Chamber of Princes must, for the present, remain consultative. 

The Committee advise that in future, the Viceroy and not the Governor-General- 
in* Counci), as at present, should be the agent for the Crown in all dealings with the 
Indian States. This change would require legislation ; but it will have three distinct 
advantages : (1) it will gratify the Princes to have more direct relations with the 
Crown through the Vicero/ ; (2) it will relieve them of a feeling that the cases affect- 
ing them may be decided by a body which has no special knowledge of them, may 
have interests in opposition to theirs, and may appear as a jud^e in its own case ; 
and (3) it will in the Committee’s opinion, lead to much happier relations between 
the States and British India and so eventually make a coalition easier. 

Procedure for Settlement of Disputes 

The Committee admit that there will, of course, be matters of common concern to 
British India and the States, in which the interests of the two may clash. The natural 
procedure in such cases, when the political Department and another department of 
the Government of India cannot agree will be for the Viceroy to appointt 
Committees to advise him. On such Committes, both British India 
and the States may be represented. Appropriate Departmental 
Standing Committees of the Assembly may meet the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes consisting wholly or partly of Ministers of the States, it 
being often difficult for the Princes themselves to leave their States. In the cases 
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insurance for seaman : {3) promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports ; (4) establish- 
ment by each maritime country of a minimum requirement of professional capacity 
in the case of captains navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE DELEGATION. 

These four questions came up for first discussion before the conference. Accord- 
ing to the newly introduced double discussion procedure the immediate objective 
being was not the adoption of draft conventions and recommendations, but to settle 
as completely as possible the points on which the International Labour Office 
should consult the various member-states with a view to a second discussion which 
will take place at the next maritime session when the conference will be called upon 
to take final deicsions. In view of the importance of the agenda, it is not surprising 
that all maritime states-members of the organisation were represented with the 
exception of Norway, which in the absence of an official delegation, due to political 
circumstances, sent two observers to follow the proceedings. The number of 
countries represented at the conference was 31, who sent 102 delegates and 152 
advisers, making a total of 254 persons. The personnel of the Indian delegation 
was as follows 

To represent the Government of India Delegates : — (f ) Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
K. C. I. E., High Commissioner for India ; (1) Sir Geoffrey Corbett, K. B. E.* 
C. I. E., I. C. S. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate Mr. C- W. A. Turner C. 1 . E., I. C. S. 

Advisers : — (1) Mr. J. E. P. Curry, Shipping Master, Bombay ; (2) Captan 
Sir Edward Headlain, Kt. C. S. I., C. M. G., D. S. O. 

TO REPRESENT THE EMPLOYERS. 

Delegate Mr. jadunaih Roy, Calcutta. 

Advisers : — (1) Mr. P. H. Browne of Messrs Mackrnnon Mackenzie and Coni 
pany, Calcutta ; (2) Mr. Kakirjee Cowasjee, Karachi ; (3) Mr. M. A. Mastei of 
Messrs The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Bombay. 

To represent the workers Delegates,— Mr. M. Daud, M. A., B. L., Preside! 1 . 1 

Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Advisers (1) Mr. Syed Munawar, R. A., M. L. C., General Secretary, Incliar. 
Seamen's Union, Bombay ; (2) Mr. L.. G. Pradhan, B. A., LI. B. Vice-President, 
Indian Seamen'3 Union, Bombay : (3) Mr. Muzzammil Ali, Assistant-Genes a! 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner acted as Secretary to the delegation. The President o! 
the session was Mr. Edward Aunos Perex, Spanish Minister of Labour and So ra! 
Welfare. 


AN INITIAL DIFFICULTY. 

At the beginning of the session, a difficult situation arose as a result of piote>t* 
lodged by the employers’ group with regard to the composition of the conferenre, 
following which the employers’ delegates in a body absented themselves fiom thr 
conference. The difficulty was tided over, and the employers’ group induced to 
return however, by the conference passing a resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to seek all appropriate means of avoiding in the futuie a repetition of such difri re- 
lies. The work of the conference, despite the temporary abstention of the employ- 
ers’ delegates, went on smoothly, and the draft conclusions submitted by the four 
committees set up to deal with the items on the agenda were adopted in plenary 
sitting without any significant amendments, and the four questions were included 
in the agenda for the next maritime session for final discussion. 

Honrs of work on board ship,— The conclusions of the committee on hours <>* 
work on board ship were adopted in tne plenary conference by 71 votes to 20. The 
conference decided after examining the Grey report on the subject that it 
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jiMthk to consult Governments on the question of inter* nteml regulations o f 
hours of work of seamen by means of a draft convention and invited the Inter- 
national Labour Office to ascertain the views of the Governments on the following 
main points ; (i) scope of the draft coveation : (a) as regards vessels, (b) as regards 
persons employed on board ; ( 2 ) methods of regulating working hours it might be 
possible to adopt for different categories of the crew, i. e., engine room staff, deck 
staff, and the catering staff, (a) in port, (b) on sailing days, (c) on passage, and (d) 
on arrival days ; ( 3 ) possibility of providing that overtime far certain glasses of 
work necessary for safety shall not be subject either to limitation or compensation. 

Protection of seamen in case of sickness; — The committee set up by the con- 
ference to study this item submitted two reports. The first repoit, dealing with 
the individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen, was adopte, 
by 05 votes to 16. The second report, dealing with sickness insurance for seamen- 
was accepted by 68 votes to 14- Noth reports concluded that the question dealt with 
was suitable for treatment in a draft convention. The conclusions adopted on the 
first point related to the risks covered (sickness, injury and death) and the liabili- 
ties of the shipowner medical treatment, maintenance, wages, repatriation funeral 
expenses, and the protection of the property of deceased seamen or those left 
behind as a result of sickness or injury). 

The conclusion adopted on the second point laid down the principle of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance for ail persons employed on board ships engaged in 
maritime navigation, including sea-fishing boats but with the exception of ships of 
war. Possible exceptions are suggested in the case of foreign seamen or seamen 
not resident in the country whose flag the vessel flies, masters and officers in receipt 
of remuneration which is high in relation to the general level of remuneration, mem- 
bers of the employers’ family, pilots, and workers below or above specified age limits. 

The report submitted by the Committee set up by the Conference on this item 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference The following are the main points 
on which the international Labour Office has been invited to consult governments 

The institution in all large ports, where such bodies do not already exist, of 
authorities or officially recognised organisations, including representatives of the 
<.hipowneis, the seamen, and the authorities and institutions concerned ; tire 
adoption, with due heed to national and local conditions, of legislative measures or 
regulations for the purposes of systematically combating the dangers of alcoholism 
and narcotics, of supervising hostels and of protecting seamen in their movements 
between their ships and the shore; the initiation of suitable measures for protection 
of the health of seamen against tuberculosis, tropical or other diseases, and especi- 
ally the organisation of treatment for venereal diseases, as is provided for by the 
Brussels Agreement of 1924 ; the adoption of measures more directly concerned 
with the stay in port of seamen of all nationalities, including the provision of suitable 
hostels, meeting and recreation rooms, libraries, etc., and the extension of facilities 
for thrift. 

Minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of Captains and 
officers in charge of watches.— The report of the Committee on this subject was 
adopted by 95 votes to nil, and it was decided by 73 votes to 2 to place the question 
on the agenda of the next maritime session. It was the general opinion that, as 
experience has shown that a vessel however well-built, equipped, navigated and 
staffed, could be exposed to serious danger from the fact that tne staff of another 
vessel did not possess sufficient professional capacity, some form of international 
guarantee in this respect was absolutely necessary. It w »s, t her fore, decided that 
tbe States Members should be consulted on the following points Possession of 
a certificate of professional capacity is to be required by national legislation for 
employment as (a) master or skipper <b) navigating officer in charge df watch, 
(c) engineer officer in charge of watch. The determination of the scope of this Draft 
Convention on the basis of general definitions, which might be as fellows 
Possibly, general conditions for granting certificates which should be specified by 
national laws or regulations (a) a minimum age ; <b) a certain standard of 
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professional experience ; (c) the necessity of passing one or more 
organised and supervised by the public authorities. 

The conference also passed resolutions dealing with the following questions:^ 
Conditions of life and labour of Asiatic seamen, especially when employed outside 
their countries or on board foreign ships ; hours of labour in inland navigation * 
conditions of labour in ferial navigation ; the application of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by previous maritime sessions of the?Conference • 
and equitable treatment of seamen employed on board vessels plying within the 
territorial waters or on the inland waterways of the country of which such seamen 
are citizens, within the general framework of the social legislation of such country. 

The resolution concerning the conditions of life and labour of seamen in Asiatic 
countries, submitted jointly by Mr Daud, Indian workers 1 delegate, deserve special 
attention. The resolution pointed out that though equal treatment of seamen 
without distinction of race and colour was an essential requirement, there existed 
at present marked inequalities by which differential treatment was accorded to 
Asiatic seamen, as compared with other seamen performing the same work in 
such matters as wages, hours of work, system of recruitment, housing, health and 
the protection afforded by the laws of the country of the shipowner in respect 
of insurance, workmen’s compensation, freedom of association etc., and requested 
the Governing Body (i) to direct the International Labour Office in the conduct of 
its general inquiry into the conditions of Asiatic labour to devote special attention 
to the conditions of Asiatic seamen, and (2) to consider whether this question 
could be placed on the agenda of an early conference. Mr. Daud, in his speech 
over the resolution, pointed out that there were over 250,000 seamen in India 
of whom 200,000 were victims of chronic unemployment, and that even in the 
case of the 50,000 who are able to secure employment invidious distinctions 
existed in respect of wages, hours of work, etc. Thus, while an Indian fireman 
was paid Rs. 23 or £1-1 5, a British fireman was paid ^9-10 a month. Other 
abuses pointed out by Mr. Daud were the present system of recruitment of 
seamen by brokers, the woeful lack of housing accommodation for seamen 
and the longer hours of work exacted from the I ndian seamen. ’ 

Before closing the account of the Conference reference has also to be made to 
the objections raised by several Indian employers’ organisations against the 
appointment of Mr. P. B. Browne, as one of the advisers of the Indian employers' 
delegate. The objections were based on the following contentions:— (a) That Mr. 
Browne was not nominated in agreement with the national organisations «»f employers' 
in india, and as such cannot represent them : (b) that Mr. Browne was not nomina- 
ted in agreement with the most representative organisations of employers in 
India : and (c) that Mr. Browne represented non-national interests which are in 
serious conflict with the national interests of !ndia r and as such not only can he not 
faithfully represent the latter, but might seriously prejudice the same. The objectors 
also referred to the case of Sir Arthur F room, whose credentials were challenged 
at the Conference of 1926 by Indian employers on almost identical grounds, and 
whose nomination was validated by the' Credentials Committee on that occasion on 
grounds of “expediency” alone. After giving a full hearing to the parties to the 
dispute, the Credentials Committee decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
credentials of Mr. Browne on the grounds “that while representation at the Con- 
ference implies the representation of national elements, it could not enter into the 
substance of the question" and that it was for the Government to decide, by virtue 
of its sovereign powers, the national or non-national character of any organisation 
of employers or workers. 

The thirteenth Conference, despite the difficulties which it had to face, was on 
the whole a most successful one, so much so, in fact, that at the last ritting the 
spokesman of the workers' group was able to assert that perhaps for the first 
time since the seamen had been called upon to participate in the work of the 
Organisation they would return to their respective harbours with relief and hope in 
their hearts. 



INDIA IN THE 


League of Nations Assembly 


The tenth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations commenced at 
Geneva on the and September and dosed on the 2$th September. Sir 
Mahomed Habibullah, leader of the Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembly, after announcing that India would sign the Optional Clause before the 
end of this Assembly, made a striking plea for a greater consideration of India’s 
needs. He said there was a feeling in India and other Eastern countries that the 
West claimed most of the League’s attention. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah paid a tribute to his predecessors of the British 
race who had served India with a single-minded and unswerving loyalty at the 
League meetings. He emphasised that India was an ardent and firm supporter 
of the League and was determined to contribute its full quota of energy and 
effort towards the League’s ideals. He declared that India was as anxious as 
any other country to see peace perpetuated on a basis of disarmament but disarma- 
ment must be general and a glance at the map of India’s frontiers would demon- 
strate her difficulties. 

India welcomes the visit of the League’s Malaria Commission and would 
gladly assist the League’s studies in rural hygiene and the causes of child mortality 
if it was extended to India. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah declared that organised publicity gave advantage to 
those who were in command of it but the League’s work could only be achieved 
with the aid of the co-operation and sympathy of the whole world. He pleaded 
for a new orientation of vision and endeavour and expressed the opinion that the 
interchange of health officers and the visit of the Malaria Commission had won 
more adherents to the League in India than a multitude of lectures and pamphlets. 
He suggested stronger Indian representation on the League’s administration. 

The Assembly paid close attention to Sir Mahomed’s speech which was well 
received and his promise of India’s co-operation was loudly cheered. 

“The proceedings of the Assembly of the League of Nations” 
wrote the Hindu of Madras, “in the past few days are of special impor 
tance to India. Not only were questions like the drug traffic discussed- 
but issues involving the status of India and her financial contribution in 
respect of League’s activities were also considered. It may be granted that 
on the whole the respresentatives of India spoke the true mind of the country. 
Both Sir Chunilal Mehta and Sir Muhammad Habibullah took 
occasion to point out how the influence of India in the counsels of the 
League was not proportionate to her importance, her position among the cultured 
nations, her own interests or her financial contribution. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
another representative of India, was equally frank and apt in his expression of 
India’s views on die subject on which he had occasion to speak. His exposition 
of India's attitude to the proposal of a tariff holiday was a well-reasoned and, 
generally speaking, faithful account of the country’s feelings. India’s natural 
impulses are not in favour of shutting her doors against the trade of other 
nations ; they are essentially those of self-defence. Our tariff rates are not 
determined by any calculated policy to ruin the commerce or industry of other 
countries ; they only aim at seeing that others do not ruin industries for pursuing 
and developing which we are by nature well fitted. India began to engage 
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herself is large scale production only in recent years and it will be some time before 
sbe is able to compete on eqaal terms with the advanced countries of the 
West Till she passes the age of industrial adolescent, sbe must needs depend 
os tariffs as a protective measure. Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s refusal, on behalf of 
India, to be a party to the declaration of a tariff holidayjwas therefore quite justified 
and if there be any nation which cavils at India’s decision to stand out of the tariff 
holiday convention we can only say that there is something wrong with the sense 
of fairness of M that nation. The reluctance of India to be enthusiastic about the 
proposal to give financial aid to the States victims of aggression, to which, too , 
India’s representatives at Geneva gave expression, is also easily understood. 
India may be a great country ; but she is exceptionally poor. No country, 
moreover, will dare complain that our quota of financial sacrifice undertaken 
in order to sustain the League is less than it ought to be. Even seme British 
statesmen, it is reported, at first shrank from undertaking the burden arising out 
of the proposal to aid the victims of aggression ; how, then, can poor India 
be called upon or even expected to agree tx> shoulder it? The principle underlying 
the convention regarding financial assistance to States victims of aggression is, of 
course, sound, but India cannot afford to undertake, especally in her p-esent 
financial circumstances, a liability which in its nature is essentially indeterminate. 
In any case, her existing commitments are too heavy to permit any addition 
thereto, and we ^daresay impartial members of the League will appreciate her 
position. There is a third subject which also the League considered and we note 
that India’s representatives have made her a, party to the decision thereon. We 
refer to the signature of the Optional Clause. That Clause provides that any 
State which adheres to it thereby undertakes to submit all its disputes with any 
other signatory to the jurisdiction of the Internationa] Court. It will be noticed 
from Mr. Henderson’s statement signifying Britain’s decision to sign the Clause 
that she does so with certain reservations. One of these reservations is that 
inter-imperial disputes shall not be reckoned as being subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. We note that Sir Muhammad habirullah accepted the Clause 
in the terms proposed by Mr. Henderson. The wisdom of India’s signing the 
Clause is now clear to us. It will be seen that the South African representative 
took a line of action different from tha: which Sir Muhammad adopted. He 
refused to agree that inter-imperial disputes were ipso facio outside the purview of 
the International Court, but accepted the Clause because South Africa pre- 
ferred to settle such disputes by other means than by an appeal to the International 
Court. Those Dominion Governments which have signed the Clause have done 
so subject to the condition that their Parliaments should ratify the action. Whether 
this reservation applies to India as well, it is not clear. We hope, however, that the 
Government of India, like the Dominion Governments have stipulated that their 
acceptance of the Clause will become operative only after “India’s Parliament” has 
signined its approval of the Government's decision. In any case, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislative Assembly will take an early opportunity to raise a debate on the 
question and see that the Clause does not come into effect until it accepts it after 
due deliberation.” 

Mr. V i\iym raghavachariar on the League. 

It ‘would be interesting here to read the introduction to a pamphlet 
issued by Mr. C. Vijiyaraghavachariar of Salem under the caption of /League 
of Nations and India’s Emancipation” in which he warmly advocated 
an appeal by India to the League of Nations for her economic and politi- 
cal emancipation. In his opinion, the League is inspired with a very high ideal 
and by virtue of the articie XI of the League Covenant, it can take cognisance of 
any matter which affects the peace of the world and insist that the rights 
of mankind shall not be interfered with. Mr. Achariar hoped that the 
intervention of the League would help India to achieve freedom without 
requiring her to go through the totals and tribulations which would be 
necessary if she were to adopt other methods for the same purpose. * Let 
me not be understood”, said Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, “as expressing any 
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith in them 
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stttds rfe-affirmed. Rut I feel that it it eves a higher course to adopt to a ppe a l 
to the League as by its intervention, the League may save us and the world con- 
siderable suffering and enable os to achieve Swaraj easier and quicker . 11 The 
following are Mr. Vijiyaraghavacharia’s suggestions * 

“It will be remembered that over three months ago on my return trom the Cal- 
cutta meeting during last Christmas, 1 ventured to make the statment that our 
political and economic salvation lay with the League of Nations. That was in 
the course of a conversation with a friend of mine and it was published in 'The 
Hiudu” on 2nd March last I had intended to rewrite an article on the subject, the 
better to explain the whole position. But 1 have been unable to do so for two 
reasons. In the first place, I nave been trying my best to get access to the literature 
of the League so as to be in possession of its Tull activities up to date. But I have 
not, as yet, succeeded in securing it. In the second place, my health suddenly 
collapsed and I am now an in-patient in Dr. Rajan’s Clinic Trichinopoly. Hence 
I have decided to republish the conversation as it appeared in “The Hindu” with 
this introduction, which I necessarily have to write under great disadvantages. 
I do so because I think it undesirable to postpone the performance of this duty of 
mine to the public any longer. 

“Criticisms have appeared of the expediency and the practicability of thi* 
suggestion and many friends have also written to me on the subject. Naturally 
enough, no one has blamed the suggestion, while some friends have praised it as a 
course worth trying. But to me it appears that all these criticisms ignore one vital 
consideration. Whether or not the League of Nations would save us and the 
world from a situation which is bound to develop into an economic and poli ical 
disturbance of the highest magnitude, it is not clear what harm there is in out 
claiming its intercession at this stage It the League of Nations is loyal to those 
ideals in the light of which its great prophet and founder President Wilson started 
it, it is bound to take speedy notice of the Indian problem. If, on the other hand, 
the League has departed from those ideals, which 1 do not hesitate to deny, 
it deserves to be shown up. In either case India and the world stand to gain. I 
have therefore no doubt that the course which I have ventured to suggest is one 
which ought to be taken up by our leaders and tried as soon as possible. 

THE CALCUTTA DECISIONS OF 1928 

‘ 1 may here permit myself to make a personal reference. The spirit which 
underlay the conclusions arrived at in the National Gatherings at Calcutta last 
December distressed me as they must have distressed a g:eat many others. There 
were those who, animated by a fervent enthusiasm and an impatient desire to see 
their country free at the earliest possible moment, proposed tesolutions which 
s tan d redeemed only by the pui ity of their intention. There were those others, 
equally patriotic and no less ardent, who chastened their impatience with a lively 
practical sense. In trying to find a common formula, impatient idealists on 
the one hand, and practical politicians on the other, produced a compromise 
resolution replete with ambiguities. 1 shall not enter into a full examination o( 
that compromise resolution. The only part of it which concerns me at present is 
that relating to Sanctions. 1 agree that what lias been called the constructive 
programme, to be earned on uninterruptedly, is beyond controversy, a programme 
the most desirable. At the end of this year, however, should Britain not have 
responded to our demand for a self-determined constitution, as everybody is 
sure it would not, the Congress is to embark upon mass civil disobedience, 
and non-violent non-co-opeiation. There can be no doubt that if all the othei 
methods fail our deliverance is to come from the employment of the Non-Co- 
operative method. That our culture lends itself to the easy use of this method 
cannot be gainsaid ; but even with all our high spiritual attainment and training 
through the ages, let us disillusion ourselves of the actual dangers of this 
delicate instrument. We have had the experience of Mahatma Gandhi’s movement. 
It did not succeed because even the Indian people lacked the strength and 
the character without which it is impossible to wield this godly weapon. We now 
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kaow that to discipline ths masses of our countrymen into sufficient 
fitness for working out successfully a programme of non-co-operation would 
not only take a very long time, longer than we can wait with safety 
for the achievement of our objective, but it requires an amount of 
organisation and effort which in the present state of our conntry, political 
and financial, it is hardly possible to put forth. When 1 realised the 
immense difficulties of this method for use within measurable future, the idea 
of invoking the assistance of the League of Nations occurred to me as 
the only possible alternative. Let me not be understood as expressing any 
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith 
in them stands reaffiamed. Hut I feel that it is even a higher course to 
adopt to appeal to the League as by its intervention, the League may save 
us and the world, considerable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj 
easier and quicker. By its intervention the League cannot levy any suffering 
either in person or in property but non-co-operation is nothing if it is not 
a draft upon the popular capacity to suffer, and suffer terribly, in both 
person and property. 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

“The appeal to the League r *( Nations is a challenge to the conscience 
of civilised mankind. Almost every important self-governing country in the 
world which has pretensions to permanent and civilised institutions is 
represented on that body. Its ideals and its professions have been pittched 
to a humanitarian key; its watch-woid is international justice. To prevent war 
and to settle international disputes by mutual discussion and arbitration rather 
than by dictation or by war is the object of its policy. To whom shall ail 
oppressed people appeal for a peaceful settlement of its grievances- aga nst 
the oppressor, if not to a body inspired by such ideals and endowed with 
such opportunities ? The League maintains at great cost, several agencies for 
the purpose of facilitating its work ; and India pays a very large proportion 
of that cost. She is entitled not only on humanitarian grounds but as a 
permanent and prominent member of the League, to call in the whole-hearted 
assistance of the League agencies for the solution of the various problems 
The specialised skill which the League commands cannot be had any- 
where else. 

1 It is suggested that the League of Nations will not easily take cognirance 
of our appeal. ! have discussed this aspect of the question in some detail 

in the course of the conversation. I adhere to the view that it is possible to 

bring the matter up before the League effectively in more ways than one. 
Article XI of the Covenant is most important in this respect. President 

Wilson himself referring to it said : ‘ Article XI says that it shall be friendly 

right of any member of the League to call attention at any time to anything 
anywhere that threatens to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, upon which the peace of the world depends. 
That in itself constitutes a revolution in international relationships. Anything 
that affects the peace of any part ot the world is the business of every 
nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade shall not be interfered 
with ; it has the right to insist that the rights of mankind shall not be 
ii. rfered with. 1 * This emphatic and impressive interpretation of the article by 
the father of it is most helpful to our cause. That to ignore the Indian 
situation would menace the world’s peace is certain. That any member of 
the League may invoke its jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is equally 
certain. I believe that it would not be impossible to persuade one of the 
many member-nations to move in this behalf, having regard to the justice, 
urgency and peril of the situation. I need not here refeT to the fact that the 
League has jurisdiction sue matu to interfere, as M. Briand’s action as President 
of the League Council in the dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia shows. 1 
desire to refer to the views of two very eminent thinkers. 
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INDIA'S POSITION IN THE LEAGUE 

"I invite attention to the passage quoted from Professor Laski's 4 A* Grammar 
of Politics* at the head of this introduction. (See footnote) * If the Philippine ques- 
lion and the Indian question have to be ultimately decided under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, can it be suggested that the application for 
the League’s intervention is entertainable only if it proceeds from tne Philippine 
Government or the Government of India? The constitution of the League 
make it clear that the Governments of the various countries are the constituent 
members. Accordingly the Government of India is the member of the League. 
But this is a most remarkable instance of a government not representing 
the people whom it governs, which has been allowed to become and remain 
a member of the League. To-day India is represented on tne League not by 
the chosen delegates of her people but by the nominees of the British Govern- 
ment. Who expects that Britain will permit these nominees to put forth the 
Indian people's point of view to the League ? The people can therefore only 
invoke the jurisdictions of the League through other available means. Inter- 
national justice, which is the governing priciple of the League’s activities, gives 
her the implied power to act at the invitation of the real party on whose 
behalf the Covenant provides that the respective governments as representing 
that party, shall sit on the League Assembly. 

“Now let me allude to the views of Professor Noel Baker, M. P. 
Professor of International Studies in the London School of Economics. He 
said: • 'Despite its defects, the League of Nations was at this moment of great 
importance to India. If India was to become one of the great nations of the 
world it would probably through the instrumentality of the League. In any 
case, her nationality, whether as a Dominion or as a completely independent 
State, would be aided and developed in large measure by association with that 
body ; but he was not surprised that India took litttle interest in the League 
so long as her delegations are nominated and instructed by Downing Street." 
This is the verdict of a gentleman who has studied the place of the League 
in the economy of the world. Let us hasten the day when we shall utilise the 
League through whose instrumentality we shall realise our place among the 
great nations of the world. Let us invoke their assistance in time so that our 
nationality, which is but in the mak'mg, may be aided and developed in large 
measure by that body. Let us understand that whether we shall be a dominion 
within the British Empire or an Independant State outside of it, we stand equa ly 
in need of the good offices of the 1 eague. 

Bogey op Britain s opposition. 

“I appeal to my countrymen not to be daunted by the mere apprehension 
that the League will be prevented by Britain from entering into this question. 
We must ever be prepared to meet Britain’s opposition, whether in a campaign 
of non-co-operation or in the chamber of the League Assembly, and the latter is by 
far the most easy. Besides, we must remember that the small nations of the 
world which form the majority of the members of the League will be 
naturally sympathetic to our aspiration for freedom rather than to Britain’s 
efforts to keep us in bondage ; and as Professor Delisle Burns so dearly 
points out the peculiar usefulness of the League arises from the opportunity it 
affords to the small nations to participate in and to influence the policy of the 
great powers. This influence will be more or less in proportion to the 
magnitude and the urgency of the interests involved. The Indian Swaraj and 
international aspects is of sufficient gravity and importance to the future of 
the world's peace that we may expect the experienced statesmen who meet 
in Geneva to take a just national view of it. It is in this hope and in the hope 

* "\V t must prevent, say, America making single-handed the decision that the 
Philippines are unfit for Self-Government ; we must permit India to appeal beyond 
the decision of Parliament to the common will of a world unified into the Learue 
of Nations." (Professor ff.J. Laski: 'A Grammar of Politics \ P. sag ) * 
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that my countrymen will explore every avenue that is open to us to reach the 
haven of Swaraj that 1 have ventured respectfully to tender my humble suggestion. 
So ardent and so devoted a friend of India as Mr. C. F. Andrews has recently 
told our internal interests are best served by our continuance as members of 
the League of Nations. To the advice coming from him, pure disinterested and 
well-informed as it is, we are bound to pay heed. Also as a devout Hindu, 1 
revere Sri Krishna 1 ! sacred precept that action must be our duty, the fruit thereof 
is no concern of ours. The League may do what it likes but we shall not give 
room forthe reproach that we failed to give it a chance. 

"The conclusion is sought to be drawn that because the Indian people do 
not enjoy self-government, Indian membership of the League is an anomaly 
and that therefore the League for the present should treat our Government as 
an appendage to the British Government. So it is in fact, but it is this very 
anomaly which we require the League to remove. Either the League should 
in all honesty render every help it can in our efforts to became nationally an 
organised people and a real member internationally, or it should speedily de- 
cline to be party to Britain's game of enjoying an additional and undeserved 
vote in the League Assembly in the name of India. To send us out'is 
perhaps not within the competence of the League because we ate an original 
member and our people have always paid their quota to the Leagued .expense 
promptly and without demur. The only inevitable alternative for the League is 
therefore to take action on our application. 

"Apart from the rights of parties arising from the interpretation of the 
League Covenant, it would raise the prestige of the League in a striking manner 
if it should interfere in major questions of this kind with the sole view of 
righting an agelong international wrong. Instead of going to the logical 
length of either ignoring the people of India or of sending out the Indian 
Government from the League, it would, we may be sure, take the far nobler 
course of altering the fiction of Indian representation into a fact. This will stand 
out as among the most beneficent achievements in all history. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 

"if my countrymen are still sceptical of the usefulness of the League's 
intervention, it is probably because, in their preoccupations with internal politics, 
they have not bestowed enough attention to the history of the achievements of 
the League. I have drawn attention to some of those achievements in the 
conversation. Since -hen details have come to us of the manner in which the 
League so successfully settled the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 'In 
December 1928 whilst the League Council was sitting in League came the 
news of a serious war-thieat m South America. Bolivia and Paraguay had fallen 

out. M. Briand, the President ot the * ouncil, immediately sent out cables to the 

disputants reminding them that a* numbers of the League they were pledged 
to try peaceful means of settlement He secured the support of American and 
Argentine representative*. He then told the Bolivian ana Paraguayan Charges- 
de Affairs that unless they adopted a more conciliatory attitude, the League 
would have to considei what futher measures should be taken to preserve peace. 
Immediately, Bolivia, the more aggressive of the two States, cabled to the 
League that her hoop** had been ordered to cease fire. Almost at once 
Paraguav, who had been calling up reserves, set about demobilisation. 

Both countries have agreed to accept mediation by the Pan-American Conference, 
and have signed a protocol to than effect.’ It is noticeable that the Pan-American 
Conference was also sitting at the time. According to one interpretation 

of the Mumoe Doctrine, the interference of the League of Nations would be 
violation of that doctrine. By the step he took, M. Briand impliedly extend** 1 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, overriding this new interpretation of 
the Munroe Doctrine. He thereby did, indirectly, a great service to the many 
American States which were all resisting this novel interpretation which reduced 
all American questions to the category of domestic questions, an 4 as such, in- 
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capable of being touched by non-American diplomacy. The prestige of the 
League has increased as a result of this achievement, especially as the U. S. A. 
has acquiesced in these proceedings. The next important event of the highest 
significance to the League of Nations ideal is the Kellogg Pact Although 
owing to a change of Party in Power. America refused to join the League of 
Nations, a creation of the Democratic President Wilson's, she realised that the 
League ideal has come to stay. The Kellogg Pact is a clumsy and almost hy- 
pocritical homage to that ideal and a spurious imitation of some of the provisions 
of the League Covenant After this, let no one [discount the permanent influence 
in international affairs of the League of Nations. It is yet too soon to say whether 
the sanctions are adequate to the successful carrying out of the decisions of the 
League. But this is necessarily of slow development, considering the novelty of 
this institution, and the departure it marks from the traditional methods of 
settling disputes and of healing economic ills. 

Already the non-participation of America in the League is a serious 
disadvantage both to America and to the League. It is an irony that President 
Wilson, one of the greatest of the world’s benefactors, who started the League 
on its career, should have encountered such extreme opposition to the League's 
idea from his own countrymen. It only shows that America erred in choosing 
for her President a prophet and a philosopher far in advance of her ideals ; 
but the world gained by America’s error. The League of Nations has come 
to stay. It is a privilege to belong to this sacred institution if we might do so as 
equals and not as mere licensees as we are to-day. While thus we resuscitate 
ourselves as equals of the other nations of the world, we shall not only take 
upon ourselves those difficult duties which a civilised people owe their less 
fortunate brethren, we shall also be in an- eminent position to make phenomenal 
internal progress. 

ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUE’S INTERVENTION. 

The appropriateness of inviting so distinguished a body to take 
notice of the Indian question appears to me to be obvious. It is impossible to 
conceive of a fairer arbitrator between nations. It is impossible also to think of 
a more efficient agency to advise in the readjustment if not the reconstruction 
of the country’s political and economic policy. The variety of experience and 
talent available through the League's agencies is unavailable through any other 
source. In this respect also its history for the short period of ten years 
fills me with hope. It has averted national bankruptcies, it has revived trade 
and prosperity among paralysed communities. Austria and Hungry would not be 
on the map of Europe but for the timely assistance of the League of Nations. 

THE CRISIS IN INDIA 

We in India have new reached a supreme crisis. I have always 
stressed, and 1 am not tired of doing so now. that the persistent decrease of 
our average age and of our physical stamina to resist disease are unmistakable 
indications of this crisis. The causes of the decrease are attributed by our thinkers 
and leaders, among other reasons, to various social factors. But it appears as 
though the main reason for our present state is not fully appreciated. That 
reason is the growing poverty of our people as a result of a wilful pursuit 
of an anti-national financial policy. We ought, therefore, to invite the League 
of Nations to assist us in conceiving and applying sound national financial policy. 
China of Asiatic Governments is the most recent instance of a country emerging 
from anarchy utilising the expert assistance of the League in setting her 
financial affairs in order. 

PROBLEM OF THE NATIVE STATES 

There is then the problem of the Indian Native states. I have been of 
opinion that the relations between British India and the Indian States mutt be 
governed by principles of international Law. Substantial anestions relating to 
fiscal and political policy have been raised : and it is clear that the Butler 
Committee has failed to satisfy the parties concerned. These are questions 
pminently within the province of the League, and 1 even think that in the present 
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organisation of international affairs the sole jurisdiction pertains to the League. 
Britain is said to occupy a position of paramountcy in relation to these States : 
but the exact scope and operation of this paramountcy in principle, has yet to be 
determined. It is obviously unjust to let Britain herself decide this matter. Having 
regard to the immensity and the importance of this question. I think it is the 
duty of the League acting within its express powers to take immediate notice of this 
question and award a settlement. 

Nextly, the League has enunciated standards of justice to minorities 
which should be of the highest value in solving the minorities question in India. 
Self-Government in Mid-European States would be farcical if the League had 
not formulated sound principles for the protection of minorities, principles which 
have given universal satisfaction. Says a great author : “The development of 
a new technique in adjusting the claims of minorities of general policy leads to 
the interesting situation that instead of being sources of irredentism and friction, 
they are often means of reconciliation with the neighbouring peoples,” Let us 
invite the League to apply this new technique to the problem of minorities 
characteristic of India. The National Congress has in co-operation with other 
bodies made many efforts to find an acceptable solution of this very important 

2 uestion. The Government all along not only left us severely alone but they have 
Iways adjusted their policy so as to keep alive and even promote these differences. 
Let us frankly confess the failure of our unaided effors. In anguish of heart Mr. 
Jinnah told his countrymen, “If you wish to live as decent men in this country, 
you must settle the Hindu Moslem question. If you want to cease to be Pariahs 
in this world, settle this question.” Let us remember that the Hindu-Moslem 
question does not exhaust the problem of minorities in this country. In fact the 
political problem of India is solved the moment we can find a suitable solution to 
allay the fears and to safeguard the interests of the minorities of this country. 
The Sikhs and the Christians have displayed commendable enthusiasm for a 
nationally united India among religious minorities. It is not tha* they do not feel 
the necessity for special protection but that they know the immediate need of the 
hour to be the achievement of Swaraj. It is highly desirable to have an expert 
League to go into all these questions impartially and according to accepted prin- 
ciples. There is a greater likelihood of their recommendations being received 
favourably, as they would be in the position of jurymen, disinterested, and without 
any motive for partiality. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

This leads me on to the next most important reason why we should 
establish and maintain live contact with the League. The military expenditure in 
India has always been outrageously heavy and disproportionate to the actual needs 
of Indian defence. Our efforts have failed to reduce this expenditure. By our 
becoming active members of the League we shall get the benefits of its protection 
and shall be in a position to largely reduce our armaments and to deflect the 
present wasteful expenditure to nation-building activities. 

INDIA’S STATUS AMONG NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
While this is the internal organisation of our country we have everything 
to gain by invoking the assistance of the League, our position among the nations 
of the world will become assured if we succeed in turning our membership of the 
League into a reality. 1 envisage a future when India shall be a permanent or at 
least a semi-premanent member of the League Council. We are a nation in the 
making, and the genius of our times points to the irresistible conclusion that no 
nation can be made except as part of an international mechanism. I believe that 
if Afghanistan had become a member of the League King Amanullah would have 
found himself stronger in dealing with the most lamentable and reactionary revolution 
in recent times. Let us warn ourselves against the consequences of such an 
isolated nationalism. Our object must be to secure an effective voice in the or- 
daining of world policy, as, economically and politically, our interest in world peace 
and prosperity is as great as that of any other country in the world 

when once we gain such a status our usefulness to the world would be 
unlimited We shall be in a far better position than any other member of the 
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League to undertake those arduous and humanitarian duties which the League 
requires some of its members to perform in respect of Mandated Territories. 
Having ourselves suffered under intolerable servitude in which we have been 
involuntarily placed, we have exceptional intuition and experience to administer the 
League’s mandate in the lasting interest of the world. 

Conclusion 

Let me now conclude. I have endeavoured to refer to a few aspects of the 
questions in a rambling way. I hope that at a later date 1 shall do all that is in 
my power to impress upon my country-men the achievement of utilising this 
method for the achievement of our ideals. I hope also to be able to create 
sufficient interest in my countrymen so that the younger and more energetic 
amongst them might work it out with speed and decision. If the method fails we 
shall not be the poorer. But if it succeeds, what a saving of human suffering 1 The 
weapons of civilised warfare are available not only to warring governments, they 
are equally available to an oppressed people at war with their tyrant rulers. I 
cannot contemplate without shudder the possibility in our country of an anarchy 
so convulsive. And yet, that is what stares us in our face if our freedom is not 
peacefully gained immediately. We have waited too long ; we cannot wait any 
longer. We must win our freedom any how. But we are bound to try every 
method of peace before we resign ourselves to the inevitable arbitration of the 
sword. God guide us with wisdom on this supreme occasion. 

Note.— Since the above was written, the views of Mr. H. N. Brailsford pub- 
lished in “The New Leader” appeared in “The Hindu” of June 15, 1929. Mr. 
Brailsford suggests that the League of Nations is the proper authority to safe- 
guard the interests of Indian minorities. I am glad to find that my own views have 
received the support of this eminent authority. 1 should have liked to make a 
fuller reference to Mr. Brailsford’s views ; but the text of the article is not yet 
available. 


INDIA IN THE 

League Against Imperialism 

The following was contributed by the Geneva correspondent of the “Liberty” 
of Calcutta and is reproduced from that paper ■ 

“The Second World Congress of the International Anti- Imperialist press, 
politicians and agents, net onlv in the oppressing lands but .also in the colonies 
are making a vigorous propaganda, since they have begun to realise the potentialities 
of the League and the world which the League is co-ordinating with steadily 
increasing success to ovet throw imperialism and its economic basis, capitalism, 
met at Frankfurt on Saturday the 20th of July 1929 under the presidency of James 
Maxton. 

“Munxenburg, one of the General Secretaties of the League, in calling upon 
Maxton to open the Congress, gave a short account of the growth of the League and 
its activities and achievements during the two years of its existence, in the fact of 
unparalleled opposition from the imperialist governments, international Social 
Democracy and representatives of large vested interests in the colonics masquerading 
as anti-imperialists. The best proof of the pt ogress made by the League wa:» 
afforded, he stated, by the fact that the Second World Congress M as attended 
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by nearly 400 delegates not merely as invited individuals, but as representatives of 
the many important political and labour organizations from all parts of the word, 
most of them (the organizations) affiliated to the League. *If during these two 
years we have lost “friends” like Lansbury, who at the first Congress distinguished 
nimself by shedding tears while waxing eloquent over the condition of the Indians, 
Egyptians and Chinese oppressed and exploited by British imperialism ; if the 
Kuo Min Tang has openly allied itself with the imperialists, and if several of the 
so-called nationalist organisations in colonial lands have partially or wholly 
capitulated to the imperialists”, continued Munzenburg, “we are more than 
compensated by the affiliation of the Russian Trade Unions representing the class 
conscious working masses of the one anti -imperialist state in the world and the 
awakening of the peasants and workers in the colonial countries who have 
begun to discover that without the complete destruction of capitalistic imperialism 
their material conditions cannot be improved and who have not failed to draw 
conclusions from the retreat all along the line made by the nationalist leaders.”. 
The desertation of false friends, veiled imperialists, vacillators and conciliators, 
inevitable as the anti-imperialist struggle passes from the stage of words to that 
of action, can only strengthen the League and enhance its use and value for 
struggling the masses all over the world. 

awus Max ton whose faltering tone and worried expression made obvious 
that he was not unconscious of the glaring inconsistency between his position as 
Chairman of the independent Labour Party of Great Britain and President of 
the League Against Imperialism, in his opening speech, proclaimed more to the 
surprise than to the satisfaction of the audience, that he stood for the complete 
independence of India and that in the campaign of the imperialists against the 
Soviet Union, the latest phase of it being the attempt of the Nanking Goverment, 
at the instigation of the European imperialists and Japan, to draw Russia into a 
war, his sympathy was entirely on the side of the Soviet Union. But having no 
misconceptions about the constitution and character of the Independent Labour 
Party and not ready to fight openly his party on fundamental issues, he hurriedly 
added that he was not prepared to accept responsibility of any organization not 
affiliated to the anti-imperialist league. In making this statement he only 
endorsed and justified the attack made against him and the League last week in the 
press service of the Labour and Socialist International 

“The role of the Independent Labour Party and the Left Wing Social 
Democracy in the anti-imperialist struggle and the insincerity of their leaders, 
calculated to serve the purpose of prolonging the life of the imperialist Labour 
Government and to corrupt the movement for independence in the colonies, formed 
the central theme of the discussions which ensued. Speaker after speaker got 
up and exposed the hypocritical policy pursued by the Independent Labour 
Party. 

“The first shot was tired by Melichansy , Secretary of the All-Russian Union 
of Textile Workers. In a frank, spirited and for a Russian, short speach, he laid 
bare the real character of the Independent Labour Party as judged by its actions 
and not professions and maintained that the time has come for all engaged in 
the anti-imperialist struggle not in an academic way, but actively, to know who 
their real friends and who their foes, particularly the veiled once are. The 
same sentiments, in language more direct, were expressed by Mr. Saklatvala 
visibly by his defeat at tnegeneral election, and Chinese, Indian, Indonesion and 
Negro delegates. a ... .. 

“The most impressive and at the same time the most illuminating speech 
was that delivered by Harry Politt while leading the discussion on the War 
Danger. Rapidly ana with astonishing clarity surveying the anti-imperialist struggle 
in Britain, Germany, Bulcans, India, China, Indonesia, Africa and America and 
analysing the factors responsible for this struggle, he stated that if in spite of 
the heroic fight put by European, Aisatic and American workers the basis of 
imperials has not been shaken to any visible extent, it is due to two important 
cansea, namely, the reactionary role of the nationalist jbourgeoise in the oppressed 
lands and the imperialist character of all sections of the International 
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Social Democracy. The going back on the independence resolution by the 
Indian National Congress ; the hesitation of even the left wing Nationalists to 
denounce openly the princes and others in open alliance with the British 
imperialists ; the dread of the Nationalists to put forward a concrete economic 
programme which alone can move the masses to action ; the disgusting hacks 
about round table conferences ; the renewal of faith in constitutional agitation, 
negotiations and appeals as the means for achieving independence and aoove all 
the apathetic if not objectively hostile attitude displayed by most nationalists 
towards the strikers in Bombay and the Meerut prisoners, Politt cited, as 
examples showing the extent of the capitulation made by the leaders of the Natio- 
nalist Movement in India to British imperialism which given an inch has not failed 
to take a yard. 

“The concluding part of Pollitt’s speech was devoted to the War pre- 
parations of the imperialist powers. On the basis of figures 'taken from the League 
of Nations and other official publications and quotations from the imperialist 
press, he had no difficulty in proving the existence, extent and object of these 
preparations. The imperialists while divided on various questions are united in 
wanting to smash the Soviet Union which by its very existence helps the formation 
of militant labour organisations in Europe and hastens the awakening of the colonial 
masses. ‘The imperialists have not so far launched an open military attack on the 
Soviet Union, not so much on account of the differences among themselves as 
on account of their fear of internal opposition. Recognition of this fact is to-day 
influencing them to transfer the centre of their anti-Russian activites from Europe to 
Asia, principally to China and India. When the imperialists are sure of being able 
to employ the men and money of these countries for attacking the Soviet Union in 
the interests of world capitalism and imperialism, which will enable them to 
devote more attention from a military point of view for dealing with the situation at 
home, will commence the war against Russia as a logical consequence. Govern- 
ments do not indulge in militay preparations and alliances only to amuse themselves. 
The timely revolution in Afghanistan is not an accident. The new propaganda 
against Russia in India, the new trade union and press laws and the Meerut trial 
are really aimed against the Indian independence movement. They all are quite 
timely. 

“The transparently honest, frank and fearless comments of Politt did not 
fail to produce a profound impression on the delegates and audience. Even 
Maxton who must have followed the logic of Politt’s arguments heartily cheered. 
Politt had made it clear that genaine anti-imperialist has no place in the 
Independent Labour Party. All that Maxton could say in reply, he did it with 
studied grace and staged conviction, was that he would continue to fight against 
the Labour imperialists and if he did not do it energetically, consistently and con- 
tinuously, the League could accuse him at its next Congress. The explanation 
fell on deaf ears. Does Maxton seriously expect it is possible to bring about 
a conversion in Mac Donald ? Did not Maxton only a fortnight ago in the House 
of Commons after an academic opposition to the statements of the Government 
members promise patience and subservience to MacDonald ? This he did in spite 
of MacDonald's refusing even a discussion on the Indian question, refusing to 
recognise kussia except on the conditions formulated by Chamberlain and refusing to 
withdraw the British troops of occupation from the Rhine-land. The present 
Secretary of State for India whose attitude torwards the Meerut prisoners is in 
no way different from that of his predecessor in office, one delegete announced, 
discomfortingly to Maxton, is a member of the Independent Labour Party. And 
Maxton, President of the 1. I. P.Vffenounced the Meerut trial as a savage and 
barbarous affair. No wonder Bff.Aton’s feeble explanation only led to stronger 
condemnation of the IndependenitLabour Party from the speakers Indian, Negro 
and Chinese that followed. The admirable patience and the astounding sticking 
power displayed by Maxton in the face of the attacks from all sides hurled against 
him is perhaps more a sign of his determination to render greater service to his 
party than to the anti-imperialist struggle. This at any rate was the general 
impression. 1 
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Mr. 3. Gupta's Address. 

‘•Next to the question of War Danger the principal issue on the agenda 
of the Congress was the Indian question. The greetings of Nationalist India 
was conveyed to the Congress by Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta the delegate of the Indian 
National Congress. In his speech, delivered in Hindi, and clothed in language 
more poetical than political, Gupta announced that India was fighting for full 
independence and added that he hoped dial India would reach this goal by non- 
violent methods under the leadership of Gandhi. This preface took away a 
good deal of realism and seriousness from the concluding part of his speech m 
which he stated that if non-violent methods did not give independence he was for 
India fighting for it to the last man or as “The Times” correspondent alarmingly 
reported, he would incite insurrection. On the third day of the Congress, Shiva 
Prasad opened the debate on India. His language was no longer poetical. 
Apparently several of the previovs speeches had not failed to impress him. His 
attitude on this occasion was different from that on the first day. After describing 
the terrible conditions obtaining in India to-day as a result of 150 years of British 
Government, Shiva Prasad Gupta declared that the independence of India can be 
achieved only by organizing the workers and peasants of India on a political issue 
and on the basis of an economic programme and emphasized that this meant 
fighting both capitalism and landlordism. 

Hie Leagues* Cell to Lovers of Freedom. 

The following was addressed in December 1929 by the Secretaries of the League 
against Imperialsm, Berlin to all affiliated and associated organisations of the 
League Against Imperialism in India, AIM ndia Workers* and Peasants* organisati- 
ons, and all sincere anii-I mperialists* organisations 

“Since the foundation of the League Against Imperialism and for Nationa 
Independence at the historic Brussels Congress of Oppressed Peoples in February, 
1927, the struggle for national independence in India has steadily grown more 
intense, and a sharp differentiation has manifested itself between those whose in- 
terests naturally force them towards compromise with British Imperialism and 
those classes whose political, social and economic condition demands an un- 
compromising struggle for the attainment of full and unlimited freedom and 
independence for the broad masses of the Indian people. Almost all important In- 
dian organisations have expressed their will to independence in resolutions un- 
animously passed at their various Congresses and Conferences. 1 1 is sufficient to 
recall those of the Madras session of the Indian National Congress, the Jharia 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Calcutta session of the All- 
India Youth League, the Workers* and Peasants* party, the Independence for India 
League, the Hindustani Seva Dal, etc. 

"Ail these organisations, realising the necessity of co-ordinating their national 
struggle with the international struggle for the complete over-throw of imperialism, 
also passed unanimous resolutions in favour of affiliating to the League Against 
Imperialism. 

"But, while each of these organisations is individually affiliated or associated with 
the International League, they are not co-ordinated in India itself in an All -1 ndia 
anti-imperialist organisation. In this way, the whole movement for independence 
is split up ; there it no uniform programme or policy for conducting the struggle ; 
the social, political and economic aims and activities of the various organisations 
are conflicting and contradictory and it is, Jbfgefore, not possible for any one 
organisation to call itself a representative bqgy ft to take up the struggle against 
imperialism single-handed. dy $ 

"A few instances may be cited to show the truth of this statement. The 
Calcutta session of the Indian National Cong* ess in December 1928 gave the 
Government at ultimatum that if Dominion Status were not granted by December 
31st, 1929, the Congress would launch a movement of non-co-operation and 
work for independence. In other words, the majority of the Indian National 
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Congress at Calcutta Med the Madras resolution on independence and me 
wilting to accept the status of a Dominion within the British Empire implying the 
fundamental acceptance of existence and continuance of that Empire. Thu can 
not be reconciled with the fight against imperialism, in spite of the fact that the 
Indian National Congress simultaneously reiterated its resolve to remain an 
associate member of the League Against Imperialism. The situation has now 
become even worse through the acceptance in pringple of a so-called Round Table 
Conference with the British imperialism by prominent Congress leaders, tadudmg 
the General Secretory and President-elect who is a leader of the iadepemlaaee 
movement and a member of the Executive Committee of the League Against 
Imperialism, It is clear, therefore, that the ladian National Congress as at 
present constituted can not be regarded as a safe instrument for uncompromhinf 
struggle against imperialism, and that those elements in the Congress who stand 
for independence must fifid some other means of organising the fight Besides, 
the Indian National Congress does not represent the broad masses of workers 
and peasants whose economic, social and political demands are not in any 
way reflected in its programme. 

“Still less is this the case with regard to the Nehru Commission's Report which 
is claimed by its authors to represent the “united national demand.* But the 
discussions and decisions of the All-Parties National Convention in December 
1928 showed clearly that the “national demand" was the demand of a very in- 
significant minority of the population, whereas the minimum demands of the 98 
per cent as put forward oy the representatives of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Kisan Sabhas, and Independence Leagues were completely 
ignoied. 

“Even in the All-India Trade Union Congress the danger of a betrayal of 
the interests of the working class is very great. At its Jharia session in 1938 
the All-India T. U. C. declared that the complete national independence of 
India was its aim and resolved to carry on an uncompromising struggle ngninst 
imperialism and capitalism. The Congress also unanimously affiliated with the 
League Against Imperialism. These resolutions merely recorded the spirit of the 
Indian workers which has expressed itself in changing their conditions of life. 
Nevertheless, there are important leaders of the trade union movement who are 
serving on the Imperialist Whitley Commission who are co-operating with the 
Imperialist Government for the suppression of the workers, and are attempting to 
bring about the disaffiliation of the T. U. C. from the League Against 
Imperialism, in order to affiliate it to the Amsterdam International, the pillar of 
European Imperialism. 

“In other words, it is now high time to organise the struggle against imperialism 
and for national independence on a sure, solid and uniform basis and to place it 
under clear and unflinching leadership. It is necessary for all the sincere anti- 
imperialist elements and organisations in the country especially all those 
organisations that have already recorded their political will by joining the League 
Against Imperialism— to unite and co-ordinate their efforts by forming an 
AlMndia Anti-Imperialist League or Federation with the minimum object laid 
down in the Statutes of the International League Against Imperialism, namely, 
organising and carrying on of a determined mass struggle for the independence 
of the country. 

“In this connection we should like to draw your attention to paragraph 9 of the 
Resolution on India patted at the Second World Congress of the League Against 
Imperialism held at Frankfurt on Main in July 1929— 

‘The Congress considers that the spreading of the ideas of the League among 
the ladian people, the organisation of a National Section of the League and of 
powerful local sections throughout India, are elementary duties of every sincere 
fighter for India's independence ; and it calls upon all individual labour, peasant 
and mass nationalist organisations in the various provinces of India to join the 
League Against Imperialism." 

“Vtfcleel the ettehliihmsnt of an AlMndia Anti-Imperialist League can 
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bo longer be put off, and we are therefore taking steps to convene an anti- 
imperialist conference to take place in Lahore in the last week of December. 

“You will receive a notification from the Central Organising Committee as to 
the exact date at which the Conference will be held, and we hope that your 
organisation will not fail to participate actively by sending one or more delegates, 
sfttn full powers to pledge your organisation to be a member of the All-India 
Anti-Imperialist League that will be constituted at the Conference. For your 
information, we give below a list of the organisations that are associated or affilia- 
ted with the League Against Imperialism : 

“Indian National Congress, All-India Trade Union Congress, Gimi Kamgar 
Union. All-India Workers 1 and Peasants* Party, All- India Youth League, Hindus- 
tani Sen Dal, Rashtriya Stree Sabha, Municipal Workers* Union, Bombay, Trades 
Council Union, Bank Peons Union. G. I. P. Rail way men’s* Union, B. B. and C. I. 
Railway Employees 1 Union, Port Trust Employees’ Union, Bombay Dock Workers’ 
Union, Tramwaymen’s Union, Press Workers’ Union, Government Peons’ Union, 
Telegraph Peons’ Union, Kashi Karigar s’ Union, Market Stallholders’ Union, Motor 
Drivers’ Union, Engineering Workers’ Union, Bombay ; Hindustan Gadar Party, 
San Francisco ; South African Indian Federation, South African Indian National 
Congress. 

“There ari however a number of other organisations which are not yet 
affiliated to the League but whose programme coincides more or less with that of 
the League. Among these may be mentioned the various Kisan Sabhas, the 
Students’ organisations, the Youth organisations, the Swadhin Bharat Sanghas, 
Women’s organisations, Teachers’ organisations, etc. It is essential that all such 
organisations should participate in the prooosed conference and in the active work 
of the Anti-Impetialist League which is to be established. 

“With regard to the Agenda of the Conference, we are of the opinion that the 
most pressing need is a critical examinetion of the position of the national 
movement with a view to forming a clear conception as to those elements and 
social classes that can be relied upon in the fight for independence. It is'necessary 
also to deal with the role of the workers, the peasants and the youth in the 
struggle against imperialism and lay down a strong organisational basis ' for the 
proposed League. 

“In spite of the very short time that is left to make preparations for the 
Conference, we are convinced that you will do your best to help in the formation 
of the League— a task that ought to be somewhat easier owing to the fact that there 
will be assembled in Lahore at the end of December tens of thousands of men 
and women fiom all parts of India, sincerely interested in the struggle for 
national independence”. 


INDIA IN THE 

Labour Party Conference 

The Labour Party Conference, the first to be held during the Labour regime, 
opened at Brighton on the 30th September 1939. On the second day’s sitting, i. e., 
the 1st October, Mr. Fenner Brockway made a gallant attempt in the Conference to 
challenge the repressive policy which the Labour Government has allowed itself to be 
identified in India. He moved to refer back to the Executive the last paragraph 
in the Parliamentary Report on the ground that itcontained no mention of 
the persecution of Indian workers and that the Government had not dealt 
with the matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. Brockway reminded the Conference that at the last year’s meeting it passed 
a resolution demanding the relense of all political prisoners, and he wanted to 
know why they should be leu insistent now that a Labour Government was in 
power. Nor was that alL The Conference had declared in favour of a policy 
of self-government and self-determination, and had pledged the party to introduce 
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a measure giving India Dominion status. In view of what had occurred he 
thought there should have been a re-affirmation of that policy as an indication to 
India that the party meant what it said. As it was, Indian Nationalists and 
democrats has come to the conclusion that there was no difference between the 
Labour Party and the liberals and Tories. It was time that something was done to 
remove this impression. The least the Government could do was to release those 
who were in prison for political offences and at the same time to call a Round Table 
Conference to consider the question of a new constitution. 

Dr. Drummond Shuit % the Under-Secretary for Indig, contented himself with 
replying to the critics of the Government on the question of repression only, 
and said nothing on the wider issue of Swaraj. He denied that they had taken 
any action against trade union leaders. His chief and himself were as anxious as 
anyone to raise the standard of life in India, and nothing had been done to interfere 
with the legitimate activities of Labour leaders in that country. The Meerut 
prisoners were not charged with fomenting strikes or other forms of agitation, but 
with having engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of India by 
armed force and with the financial aid of bodies outside India. 

He declared that it was the Communist Party which was making such 
strenuous efforts to capture the trade union movement in India. That was the 
real danger they had to deal with. He based his argument upon the assumption 
that the men now under arrest are either Communists themselves or are in league 
with Communists. He assured the delegates that the Government wanted nothing 
better than that justice should be done all round. They were anxious that 
everything should be done to encourage genuine trade unionism. They were in 
favour of the utmost freedom of speech m India consistent with the preservation 
of public order, a condition which was specially important in such a country. 
He wanted to make it clear that the Government of India would be supported 
by the Home Government in whatever measures were found necessary for dealing 
with violence or incitements to violence. 

The Conference then proceeded to vote down the reference back proposed by 
Mr. Fenner Brock way. At first it appeared that a considerable number in the 
hall were of his way of thinking, but when it came to a card vote the figures 
were found to be overwhelmingly in favour of the Government. 192,000 votes 
were cast for the reference back, but the official policy was endorsed by 1,892,000. 


Indians in East Africa 

In August 1929 a Delegation of the East African Indian Congress consisting 
of Messr J. B. Pandya, B. N. Anantani and Isherdas arrived in India. The mission 
on which they had come to their mother-country, to quote the words of one 
of its members, u is to educte public opinion in India wtth regard to the 
present position of Indians in feast Africa and to request the Government 
and the leading citizens in India to depute their representatives along 
with it to London to place their case before the Colonial Office, the Parliament 
and the British public when the report to be mad* by Sir Samuel Wilson, 
the permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the Hilton-Young 
Commission’s recommendations is published in September.” 

The Delegation’s Statment 

On the 20th September a deputation of the Delegation submitted to the 
Government of India the following ably written memorandum clearly dealing with 
the main grievances of the Indians in East Africa. 

The deputation first dealt with the Question of a common franchise, and 
pointed cut that the main issue in Kenya to-day was the question of a common roll. 
The deputation stated ; 

6a 
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M Tbs pretest franchise it called communal, but it it really racial la 1923 the 
laperial Gov er nm en t derided is favour of commuaal franchise, but the ladiaa 
co mm u n ity did aot accept that decision. We strongly represented our cate for a 
common franchise to the Hilton Youg Commission, we have consistently r efat ed 
to eater the Legislative Council through the communal electorate and we have 
abstained from participating in the Legislative and Executive Councils altogether 
since 1918. Our attitude towards municipal bodies has been the same as towards 
the Legislative and Executive Councils and we recently decided to boycott 
the municipal councils also in order that our position with regard to the question of 
a common fraachise may not be misunderstood or misrepresented. The Hilton 
Young Commission has recommended a common franchise, but subject to the 
consent of the European community. We are strongly opposed to this consent 
theory. Why has aot our consent to the communal franchise considered neces- 
sary in 1923? Would the Imperial Government laydown that no change in the 
Kenya constitution could take place without the consent. of the Indian community. 
The Imperial Government is expected to hold the scales of justice even. If they 
are satisfied about a common roll being necessary for the progress of the country, 
they should inform the European settlers that they cannot be allowed to block 
the progress of the country. The experience of the past few years has 
strengthened the belief of the Indian community in Kenya that no permanent 
settlement can be arrived at except on the basis of a common roll. We are prepared 
to make great sacrifices for the principle of a common roll in the place of adult 
franchise based on qualifications on the lines of the Wood-Winterton agreement 

M We have accepted the principle of reservation of seats in order to assure 
the European community that Indians are not out to acquire undue power under a 
a common franchise. We have agreed to accept a smaller number of seats than 
the Europeans in spite of the Tact that the Indian population is double the 
European population. We have always been prepared to consider any reasonable 
safeguards that may be brought forward in order to allay the apprehensions of 
the Europeans. The Hilton Young Commission has recommended a civilisation 
franchise, which Indians support in principle. It should be added that the 
Commission recommended a civilisation franchise, because it would be in the 
interest of the Natives also, who would automatically acquire the franchise as and 
when they qualify themselves for the same. A common franchise is the only 
guarantee of political equality in the circumstances of Kenya. 

<a The Government of Kenya has recently passed an ordinance authorising 
the appointing of Europeans in place of Indian members to the Nairobi and 
Mombasa Municipal Councils as Indians, as stated above, have boycotted these 
municipal councils. It will be realised that the whole question hinges upon the princi- 
ple of a common franchise. We request the Government of India to request the 
Secretary of State to withhold his consent to this ordinance. We also respectfully 
urge upon the Government of India to support our claim for a common roll. 

VXDKJlATIOSf SCHEME 

“Regarding the idea of a Federation, Sir Samuel Wilson, when he was in 
Kenya recently, is reported to have arrived at certain conclusions. These were that 
a High Commissioner should be appointed with wide executive powers with a 
power of veto over legislation, and that there should be associated witn him a federal 
Legislative Council called the Central Council, which should have an official majority. 
In addition to the heads of departments appointed by the High Commissioner, each 
territory will be represented by four members on this Council, two officials and two 
non-officials. The Central Council will have control of Customs, Railways and 
Harbours, Defence, Posts and Telegraphs and Research^We have opposed this 
federation on principle on the ground that it would be the thin end of the 
wedge and would ultimately result in a political federation. The Central Council 
in due course will acquire prestige and control over the purse. However, in view of the 
fact that there is a possibility of such a federation of the economic interests of 
Kenya, Uganda, ana Tnaganiyka being accepted by the Imperial Government 
owing to the support of the European community and some of the Governments 
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concerned, we have pressed that, in case the Central Council comes into 
existence, one of the two unofficial seats for each territory should be reserved 
for Indians. It is of the utmost importance that the economic life of the Indian 
community, who have very large commercial and vested interests in these territories, 
should be safeguarded by having such seats reserved for them in the Central 
Council. Without such definite reservation, we are afraid, from past experience, 
that the various Governments would not nominate Indian members on 
the Central Council.** 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN KENYA 

The memorandum next referred to the question of the constitutional changes in 
Kenya. The deputation observed : "We are opposed to the Chairman's minority 
recommendation that there should be a majority of elected and nominated unofficial 
European members in the Legislative Council. The majority report recommends 
that official seats should be redacted by four and that the said number of 
seats be provided for native representation. They further suggest that the 
substitution of official by non-official members should be progressive, in other 
words, the process should be carried on further in future. The Commission fur- 
ther virtually recommends that Native interests should be represented by the 
Europeans to be drawn from retired officials, missionaries or planters. The 
constitution of the Kenya Legislative Council, at present, provides for a 
strength of 38 members, consisting of 20 officials, xi elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, x elected Arab and 1 nominated European missionary who 
is supposed to represent Native interests. If the commission's recommendation 
is accepted, its immediate result will be that the Council will consist of 16 
officials, 16 unofficial Europeans (11 elected and 5 nominated), $ Indians and 
1 Arab. Thus, the official majority will disappear and the influence of the non- 
official Europeans will be increased. One step further in the direction recommend- 
ed by the commission will lead to the . creation of a non-official European 
majority and the consequent transfer of the constitutional control to European 
settlers. We need not say that we are strongly opposed to all this. We ask that 
the official majority should be maintained as per the terms of the declaration of 
His Majesty's Government regarding Native trusteeship and the paramountcy of 
Native interests. But if the official majority is to be disturbed, the Natives 
themselves should be nominated to represent their own interests. We know that 
there are such Natives available. If, however, this is not done, at least one seat 
should be filled by a Native and the remaining four should be divided equally bet- 
ween the European and the Indian community. If all the seats are given to 
Europeans, it would disturb, to the further disadvantage of Indians, the present 
balance of racial representation, which is already unfair to them.** 

SEGREGATION OF INDIANS 

As for segregation, the deputation recalled the White Paper of 1923 which 
declared that His Majesty's Government have decided that the policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, and point out 
that the policy laid down has not been adhered to. In spite of this declaration, 
in foe township of Mombasa, plots are being put up for auction with the restrictive 
condition, vis., that Indians can neither bid for nor reside on the said plots. 
The m e mo r andum continued : "Mr. Kaderbboy filed a test case in 1928 on 
this issue on behalf of the Indian Community, but the lower court decided the 
case against him. On appeal, the Supreme Court however decided that Indians 
could not be prohibited from bidding for the said plots ; but that the Govet ament 
had a right to restrict the occupation of the said plots to Europeans only. The 
Government of Kenya has now appealed to the Privy Council against this decision 
on foe first issue and Mr. Kaderbhoy has also applied for an appeal on the 
second issue. It would be realised that it is difficult for us to meet the cost of 
engaging able counsel for defending this case successfully against the Kenya 
Government, and we therefore request foe Government of India to help us in 
fighting out this issue.” 

RESERVATION OF LANDS 

Regarding reservation of lands it was pointed out that in 1923 the Imperial 
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Government decided to reserve (he highlands for Europeans. A portion of the 
lowlands was offered to be r ese rve d for Indians. The Indian community refused 
to accept the principle of reservation. It was mentioned in the White Paper of 
1933 that the Government of India should depute an agricultural expert to Kenya 
to report upon the land available for Indian settlement as regards its suitability. 
We nave been requesting the Government of India, for the last three years, 
to send an officer for this purpose. We beg to press this point once again as the 
question of settlement on land is a vital problem to Indians in Kenya. It is being 
stated that there is no demand amongst the Indians in Kenya for agriculture land, 
but we submit that if the same facilities which are offered to Europeans 
are also given to Indians and no discrimination is made. Indians would be prepared 
to take to agriculture. 

Proceeding, the deputation urged the appointment of an Indian non-official 
as Trade Commissioner and also reiterated its request for an enquiry by an 
educational officer into the question of Indian education in the territories. The 
memorandum also laid stress on the need for medical facilities. 

Regarding recruitment of Indians for the higher services the memorandum 
stated, "that over 19% of the Indian population in Kenya is engaged in Govern* 
meat service and their treatment is a question of great importance to the 
community. There exist discrimination in leave and passage regulations as between 
Europeans and Indians. Land is granted to European civil servants on retirement 
on special terms, while no such concession is made in favour of Indians. A 
committee has been appoined in England to consider the question of recruitment to 
the colonial services of which Dr. Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary of State 
for India is a member. We urge the Government of India to make strong 
representations to His Majesty^s Government to obtain opportunities for Indians 
to rise to higher positions m the colonial service.” 

position in Uganda 

As for the Uganda Legislative Council, it was pointed out that when the Le- 
gislative Council was inaugurated in Uganda in 1917 the constitution provided for 
three unofficial seats, two of which were allotted to Europeans and one to an Indian. 
The Indian community strongly protested against this unequal representation and 
refrained from accepting the one seat offered to them. They contended that, in 
view of their numbers, vested interests and the part they have played and are still 
playing in the development of the country, they are entitled to at least the same 
number of seats as Europeans, if not more. The Indians control two-thirds of 
the cotton trade and they number about 11,000 as against a European population 
of under 2,000. In 1925, however, when a deputation of the Indian community 
waited upon the present Governor the Indian community were assured that the 
acceptance of one seat would in no way prejudice their claim for equal re- 
presentation with Europeans. The Indian community, on the strength of this 
assurance, accepted the seats so ofterred : but when representations were later on 
made for a further seal, they were told that as the Governor had nominated 
such unofficial members as w?re qualified to advise him, the question of racial 
representation did hot arise at all. Had tne Governor even once nominated two 
Indians and one European this explanation might have been regarded as satis- 
factory ; but as things are, it cannot be accepted by Indians. We request that the 
Government of India should support our claim for equal representation with 
Europeans. In Tanganyika also Indians have the same grievance as in Uganda. 
While Indians number about 19,000, the British population amounts to about 3,500 
only. Yet, out of seven un-official members nominated to the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council, five are Europeans and only two Indians. The preferential 
treatment accorded to Europeans should be done away with and Indians should 
be allowed the same representation on the Legislative Council as is enjoyed by 
the Britishers. Theic is ao justification for the existing racial distinction in 
the mandated territory. 



Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report 

Soon after the departure from East Africa of Sir Samuel Wilson, 7 k$ EM 
A/Hum Standard published a lengthy article which purported to give the main 
points on which agreement had been reached by the European community in 
Kenya. Oa the 14th July 1919 Mr. Lunn, the Colonial Undersecretary, 
stated that it would be possible t» publish early in September Sir Samuel 
Wilson's report pn the agreement reached by him in Nairobi with 
regard to constitutional changes in East Africa. When the announcement of Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s visit to East Africa was made, Indians were inclined to look upon 
his visit with grave fears, particularly because Mr. Araery had stated that Sir 
Samuel's mission would be to discuss recommendations on the Closer Union of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and such possible modifications of the 
recommendations of the Closer Union Report as may appear desirable or 
necessary with the East African Governments and also with any body or individual 
representing interests or communities affected and that it would be his task to 
ascertain on what lines a scheme of Closer Union will be “administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable." 

Sir Samuel Wilson's report, issued on the 4th. October, however justified 
all the fears entertained regarding its recommendations. The report 
is prefaced with a note from Lord Passfield, the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, which runs : "This report is issued at the earliest possible 
date for the information of Parliament. The late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies explained to Parliament, in March last, that it would be Sir Samuel 
Wilson's task to ascertain on what lines the scheme for a closer union m East 
Africa would be administratively workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the same time, Mr. Amery made it clear 
that Sir Samuel Wilson could not commit His Majesty's Government or the 
Parliament in any way, and that any proposals for action arising out of his report 
would be submitted to Parliament before any final decision was taken. On the 10th 
of July the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, reaffirmed in 
the House of Commons on behalf of His Majesty's Government, the undertaking 
given by Mr. Amery. The publication of Sir Samuel Wilson's report is not 
therefore to be taken as in any way committing His Majesty's Government to the 
acceptance of the proposals or to agreement with the views expressed therein. 
The matter is engaging the consideration of His Majesty's Government, who- will, 
in due course, submit their conclusions to Parliament before any final decision is 
reached." 

OPPOSITION IN TANGANYIKA 

Referring to the question of a closer political union, Sir Samuel Wilson 

said 

1 All communities with the exception of some in Tanganyaka appeared to be 
frightened by any idea of closer political union. The Indian community in 
Tanganyaka argued that Tanganyaka, being a mandated territory, eguality of status 
was guaranteed to all sections of the community, and that a federation or a closer 
union was bound to affect the autonomy of Tanganyika and in particular the 
status of Indians resident there. For this and other reasons they were opposed 
to any proposals for a closer union of any kind. 

“The hope was freely expressed in Kenya that ny visit might lead to some 
immediate settlement, which would obviate any further discussions for some time 
to come, and leave the Local Government free to devote its undivided attention 
to the enactment of legislation urgently required for the Colony. I met no one 
in East Africa who was in favour ofcany powers being delegated by His Majest'y 
Government to a High Commissioner ( even if such a procedure were cons- 
titutionally possible ) and no one who took any exception to the view expressed 
by me that whatever the circumstances, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
must, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, retain full control and full respon- 
sibility for the direction of policy m East Africa". 
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The scheme proposed by Sir Samuel Wilson, broadly speaking, involved "the 
appointment of a High Commissioner who will be the Ktng*s representative and 
win rank senior to the Governors of the three territories and will exercise 
complete control, legislative and administrative, over certain common services, vis., 
Customs, Railways including ports and harbours, Posts and Telegraphs. Defence 
and Fundamental Research. 

*Jn exercising his legislative functions, the High Commissioner is to be assisted 
by a Central Council. The powers of the Central Council are to be limited to the 
transferred subjects, all other matters being left to the local legislatures. The 
present freedom of debate on all subjects is to be reserved to members of the 
local legislatures. 

"The High Commissioner is also to be assisted by special advisory boards 
on Customs and Railways, composed of officials, at least half of whom are to be 
members of the Central Council. 

... fc® ** official majority in the Central Council consisting of the 

High Commissioner, ( President ), three officials at the central head-quarter, 
seven representatives of Uganda, seven representatives from each of the different 
territories to be nominated by the High Commissioner on the recommendation of 
the Governors concerned, who should consult un-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Councils in regard to the name of the unofficial representatives to be submitted 
to the High Commissioner”. 

Discussing the question of the control of Native Policy, Sir Samuel Wilson 
said : "Everyone was agreed that no exception was likely to be taken in any 
quarter to the views expressed in the Hilton Young Report on the general 
principles that should govern the relations between the Natives and other 
communities. On the other hand, 1 met no one during my tour who 
was in favour of making a central authority directly responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of policy on Native Affairs and all matters concerning the relations between 
the Natives and the Immigrants”. 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

Dealing with the position of Indians in East Africa Sir Samuel Wilson said : 
"That the Indian question is as acute in Kenya as it is to-day may be said to be 
mainly due to the resentment felt by the Indian community against the introduc- 
tion in that colony in 1923, of a communal system of representation. As pointed 
out in the Report of the Hilton Young Commission, the Indian community do not 
claim representation in proportion to their numbers, but merely demand effective 
representation of their interests. At the same time they ask for equality of political 
status. 

"Their main objection to a communal roll is sentimental in so far as in their 
view it conveys the implication that they are politically inferior to the European 
community, an implication that is naturally very galling to their self-respect. The 
situation was complicated by the publication of the majority report of the Hilton 
Young Commission which appears to have been interpreted by the Indian 
community to mean that the whole question of their position in Kenya would be 
reopened and that it was only a matter of a short time before a change from the 
communal roll system would be approved. It appears to have been entirely 
overlooked that the majority report of the Hilton Young Commission took the 
view that a general agreement locally would be an essential factor in any 
scheme of settlement. 

'The situation as regards the position of Indians in Kenya has no counter- 
part in Uganda and Tanganyika, where there is no system of elective repre- 
sentation, and where different communities have been accustomed to live 
amicably side by side to work together in the closest harmony for the common good 

"The Indian communities ask (a) that if a Council is at any time created one 
half of the unofficial members representing each territory on the Council should be 
Indians, and that this should be provided for statutorily ; (b) that whether a central 
authority is created or not, the Indian communities should he given greater share 
than is the case to-day in the responsibilities of Government, and that Indians should 
be appointed to some of the higher posts in the administrative, judicial, medical 
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agricultural and scientific services ; (c) that if advisory bodies are set up in London 
to assist the Secretary of State for the Colonies Indian interest should be adequately 
represented ; (d) that if the post of High Commissioner for East Africa is created, 
one of his private secretaries should be an Indian belonging to one of the superior 
cml services in India ; (el that the attention of the Committee which has been set 
up m London to consider the conditions of entry into the Colonial Office and the 
Colonial services should be drawn to the claim of Indians for equal rights with 
other British communities. 

“On the other hand, I have been informed that Indians in East Africa do not 
seek a dominating position, and that what in general they desire (a) for the put pose 
of establishing their equality of status, a change in the system of communal roll ; 
(b) adequate representation of local Indian interests in the Council ; (c) a fair share 
for the Indian community of the medical, educational and other facilities provided 
by the Government ; (d) to seek an end to the prevailing atmosphere of political 
controversy and inter -racial distrust 

“When I met the representatives of the Indian community in Kenya, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Kunsru being present, I suggested that since there appeared to be no 
likelihood at the present time, of reaching a local agreement on the question of a 
communal roll, it might be desirable to explore other avenues of approach which 
might eventually lead to such an agreement. My suggestion met with no response 
from the meeting, and rightly or wrongly, His Majesty’s Government, the Kenya 
Government, the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 1 myself came in for a 
certain amount of criticism on the ground, that no one had made any move with a 
view to bringing the European and Indian communities together. Qn the other 
hand, judging from the discussions which I had with some of the leading Indians 
in Kenya, 1 would not exclude the possibility of the Indian community being 
prepared to accept nomination to the Legislative Council instead of election always, 
provided that certain undertakings were given. These would be (a) that His 
Majesty’s Government should give an undertaking that the door was not closed 
to a common roll ; and (b) that the Kenya Government would miss no opportunity 
of using its good offices to bring the European and Indian communities together. If 
these undertakings were given, 1 believe that there is a possibility that the Indian 
community of East Africa might accept nomination to the Council so that they 
could have an opportunity of proving their /ood faith, and showing that they were 
genuinely ready to work for the good of the Colony, while not aiming at political 
domination.” 

Sir Samuel Wilson dealt next with the question of reconstitution of the Kenya 
Legislative Council and after dealing with the Hilton Young proposals and the 
views held locally said : — 

“Broadly, the position may be said to be (a) the European community are not 
ready to reduce their demand for increased elected European representation on 
the Council below fifteen members, and they are strongly opposed to any addition 
to the number of Indian representatives now included in the Council, (b) many 
members of the Indian community are opposed to any change which does not 
include the abandonment of the system of communal representation, and also to any 
scheme which gives increased elective representation to the European community. 
On the other land, if my personal opinion is correct, the members of the Indian 
community, who take a moderate view, might be prepared to agree to the same 
repi esentation for the Indian community as now on a nominated instead of an 
elected basis, but on the understanding that no revolutionary change is made in 
the constitution of the Council, such as the granting of an elected European majo- 
rity, that the door is not closed to the reconsideration of the question of a com- 
mon roll and that the Government agrees to miss no opportunity of bunging about 
a friendly understanding between the European and Indian communities. 

Sir Samuel Wilson then gave the conclusions arrived at and suggested alterna- 
tive schemes. He said ; “I do not think that 1 can explain better the conclusions 
I have arrived at than by giving what appear to me three alternative schemes that 
might be possible solutions of this controversial question. Under the three schemes 
the various representations would be as follows : Ex-officio officials 5, 5, 5 ; nomina* 
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led officials 7 . 6, 7 ; elected Europeans 13, 15 ; elected Arab 1, 1, 1 ; elected o r 
nominated Indians $, 6, 6 ; nominated unofficials to represent general including 
Native interests 7, 7, 8 ; total 38, 38, 42. 

“1 submit that all these schemes have the following merits : (a) they provide 
for a decrease in the abnormally large number of officials now serving on the 
Council ; (b) they provide for an increase in the number of elected Europeans but 
only a very small one, as compared with the demands made in the past ; (c) they 
so divide the Council as to make it impossible for the elected Europeans, with 
the full Council voting, to carry any measure against the views of the Government 
supported by Indians unless they can get seven nominated unofficial or six 
nominated unofficials and the elected Arab to support them ; (d) the Governor is 
left complete discretion as to selecting for nomination; the best persons (irrespective 
or race) to represent the general including If ative' interests. 

ROLL OF HIGH COMII1SSIONBR 

Sir Samuel Wilson in his final remarks observed : “The importance from a 
purely economic point of view of centralising the control of the essential Services 
is great. It would however only exceed slightly if at all the importance of having 
a high official in East Africa who could, if he had the necessary personality and 
tact, exercise even without the wide executive powers envisaged by the Hilton Young 
Commission, a co-ordinating influence of far-reaching value over the work of the 
three administrations. In fact, he would be in a position to do much of the work 
recommended by the Hilton Young Commission, and would, as Chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference, play a very leading part in shaping the future policy and 
destiny of these great territories. That this must be one of the functions of the 
High Commissioner is no doubt the reson why the Government of Tanganyika 
made the proposal to me that, in order to regularise the position of the central 
authority, it would be desirable 10 give him full executive control over the three 
territories, even though the exercies of this control is limited by the instructions 
from the Secretary of State, to matters directly connected with the transferred 
subjects. 1 discussed this proposal with the Governor and the Acting Governor 
when 1 met them at Nairobi in June when it was urged that there would be 
strong objection taken in some quarters in East Africa to any constitution which 
would permit of full executive control being given to the High Commissioner at 
any moment and when the Secretary of State for the time being might choose to 
cancel the instruction restricting the use of that power to the transferred subjects. 

<4 1 have already mentioned that the Governor of Uganda and the Acting 
Governor of Kenya are of opinion that the scheme outlined in this report should 
be put into operation without undue delay, while the Governor of Tanganyika, would 
prefer to postpone any such action until it is possible to formulate Native policy 
for East Africa. With this object in view, Sir Donald Cameron suggests, in his note, 
the setting up of a highly authoritative committee or commission in London which 
is apparently to examine witnesses and give those who are not in agreement with 
the principles advocated in the report of the Hilton-Young Commission an oppor- 
tunity of stating their views. The matter raised in this note was discussed at my 
meeting held with the Governors and the Acting Governor early in June. The 
hopes by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya on the same 
subject are printed as appendices. 1 am unable to support the view of the Gover- 
nor of Tanganyika to the effect that the adoption of any scheme of a closer union 
(even though confined to purely economic services) should be postponed pending 
further inquiry into the question of Native policy in East Africa, and 1 concur with 
the view held by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya as to 
the desirability of putting the scheme of co-ordination proposed in this report 
into operation at an early date. ... 

“Lastly I suggest that the setting up of an authoritative body in London to 
institute yet another inquiry into the question of Native policy would not be at all 
favourably received in East Africa itself, where, as far as 1 could ascertain, many 
peop k are tired of commissions and committees of inquiry, and hope, above all 
else, for an early termination of the discussions that have been in progress now for 
over two years. 
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The Princes* Views on the 

Indian Constitutional Reform 

Nnwmb of Bhopal on Indian Aspirations. 

Inaugurating the fifth 'session of the Bhopal Legislative Council on the list 
September 1939, H. H. the Kawab of Bhopal said : — 

British India and Indian India both ewSit the momentous decisions which 
will perhaps be taken during the course of the next year regarding the future 
of our country. British India is forcing the pace towards complete self- 
government, and we of the Indian States have deda ed, more than once, that 
oar full sympathies are with them in their aspirations towards the attainment 
of Dominion Status within the Empire. 

The Princes will be prepared, whole-heartedly, to co-operate and to bring 
their States into line with British India in any honourable, fair and just settle- 
ment which will conduce to the welfare of our motherland and the good of the 
Empire. We fully realise our obligations to our country, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that we regard it to be our foremost duty to see that we are not a drag 
on her. To ensure this we, who are a ready self-governed, must endeavour to the 
extreme limit of our capaci ty to secure, where it does not already exist in the 
States, that peace, contentment and prosperity of the people for which British 
India is struggling. But, at the same time, we must also work for th"; preserva- 
tion of our own identity and integrity, and our rights and privileges, as internally 
independent and sovereign states. 

Again, whatever be the differences of opinion in certain matters, between 
us and the Government of India, we must not forget that we are under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the British for all that they have done for the good of our 
States, and we must never ignore our treaty obligations to them. After all, 
they proved to be our staunchest friends at a t ime when the one or the other 
of us was being battered to pieces by our own countrymen. 

In any new arrangement, therefote, it will be only right if we ask for 
guarantees to ensure that a similar fate shall not be in store for us in the future, 
and that our rights and interests shall be fully preserved and maintained. For 
these reasons, and many others, 1 should like to make it clear that we shall 
not be a party to any proposals which may aim at India's going outside the 
British Empire. Within that Empire we wish to remain as honourable partners, 
and for that end we shall strive to the utmost of our capacity. 

Peace and contentment of the people result from good government. This 
is always possible in the States if we only adopt well and clearly defined 
constitutions based on true Indian ideals of kingship, and strictly and honourably 
adhere to them. This is necessary, because, as far as we, the Princes, ate 
concerned, it is only right and fair that, whilst we claim from the people our 
rights as their Rulets, we should at the same time fully realise our obligations 
and our duties to them. 

If we assert, on the plea of religious and medieval doctrines, that it is the 
Divine Will which puts a Ruler in power, and consequently the people should 
bow to it, we must also recognise that it is not the Divine Will that such a 
Ruler should be a menace to his dynastic interests aad to the interests of his 
people. A firm believer in my religion, and a loyal follower of my Prophet, I 
beli e v e a nd 1 take my inspiration from my religion— that it is not fair to God, 
to Islam and to man, that a Ruler should Tend himself to the belief that he js 
at liberty arbitrarily to sacrifice the rights and interests of his subjects, in 
order to satisfy his personal whims and caprices. 

U 
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Coming to the question of reforms in the States and the introduction 
therein of democratic forms of Government, I would like to point oat, that, as far 
as I know, the Princes are by no means opposed to the principles of democracy. 
After all, the true aims and objects of all forms ot government are the same, 
be they on the lines of Indian kingship or, the American Republic. In the 
former the final authority is vested in a Ruler, in the latter in a small group 
of politicians, but the goal of both is identical, namely, government for the 
benefit and uplift of the people. Both can serve the best interests of a country 
and he a blessing to humanity; and both are open to temptations and can 
be a menance to a people. 

Why then quarrel about forms? Why initiate methods of administration so 
far unknown to the country? Instead, why not reform ourselves where reforms 
are needed and yet retain our indigenous system which has stood the test of 
centuries? Let nobody for a moment suspect that when we hold views against 
an immediate change to democracy, we are opposed to its principies. We do so 
because we believe that a fully democratic government can only be successful 
in a country where a very large number of the people know what is best for them. 

An honest examination of our conditions, I am afraid, reveals that at the 
present stage of our moral, mental and physical development, this is not the 
case with us. The fact is that the people's ignorance of modern and progressive 
ideas makes them au easy prey to bigotted conservatism, which leads to most 
deplorable communal strifes, and creates a feeling of aversion in their minds 
to the initiation of elementary, social and other reforms. Their opposition to 
their education, and their obstinacy against the adoption of modern medical, 
sanitary and scientific methods, stand in the way of their political progress. 

You cannot alter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand. You 
need centuries of persistent and honest work, and I think that it would not be 
practical politics to aspire to rule with any 'success a medieval people by 
twentieth century methods. After all, one cannot lose sight of the fact that an 
ignorant and irresponsible democracy is, and can be, the greatest danger to 
a country, and, thereby, to the peace of the whole world. I am convinced 
that the success of an oriental people lies in their remaining oriental. I am 
afraid we have already had too many western ideas forced on our eastern 
minds, and that too at the expense of our own culture,. and to the detriment 
of our civilisation There is no more room left for any further additions to 
these, at least not till we feel sure that this progress will not lead us to become 
completely oblivious of India’s own greater past ; my earnest advice to all 
true sons of the country is that they should fully consider and weigh the pros 
and cons before they think of demolishing an existing edifice. 

I oiler this advice not as a Ruler, but as one who is your countryman, 
and nt one who is proud to be able to call himself as belonging to you ; and 
here I would like to strike a personal note. You all know better than anyone 
else, that I have been brought up and educated as a democrat and, as a nationa- 
list. I have spent the best part of my life at my Alma Mater amongst some of 
the poorest and humblest of my countrymen. 

It is not a secret that I have lived with them as one of them. I have served 
in, and worked for, this country as an ordinary servant of the State, and it 
was nothing else but Divine Will which, by a sequence of unforeseen accidents, 
brought me to the position that I hold to-day ; but this cannot make me forget 
the lemons I have learnt in the past. 

I want to make no secret of it that I have very strong leanings towards 
democracy ; not the western form of democracy, but democracy in the broader 
sense of the word. But it is this very democratic tendency that makes me 
feel convinced, that it is not right for anyone to .force, in an autocratic fashion. 
Ideal of exotic fronts of government on a people completely ignorant of their 
principles and their objectiwm 

Proceeding His Highness advised the members ot the legislature not to abuse 
the privilege of interpellatione as that involves the Government in a tre me n d ous 
amount of unnecessary and extra work, to educate their constituents in the 
princ i ples of uaefel citiaeaship and to train local talent for holding o fo esi in 
the State. 
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Tho Nawab continued 
As regards your share, as Government members. In the business that is 
transacted in this House, you know that this Council has been created with 
two main objects, namely (1) to train the people to serve the country in the right 
manner, and (a) to associate them with the administration. 

It is yet in an infant stage of development and, as such, it stands in need 
of your assistance and your support. With your knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, and with your wider experience in all branches of administration, 

I know it is easy for you to parry the arguments of the people's representatives 
in support of their proposals, but I feel sure that t he temptation to come 
triumphant out of a duel of words, or the thought of the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, will never be allowed to over-ride the best and true interests of the country. 

The biggest triumph for a man is to be reasonable, and the highest pTesttge 
of a government can be best maintained by government itself readily acknow- 
ledging and correcting its own mistakes. Let me, therefore, hope that it would 
always be the spirit of the proposals under discussion, and not the letter, that 
would lead you to your decisions. 

Before I finish, I wish to make a personal appeal to my nobles and subjects, 
who live in the cities, and to all the public servants, and it is this, that you 
should all learn to love and respect my peasantry. Thejr are the real backbone 
of the country. It is they who feed you by the sweat of their brow and, as such, 
they do not deserve to be treated as people living on a lower plane than 
ourselves. I have all along given you the lead in this matter, and, therefore, 
I have a right to insist that you should go to them, be one of them in their 
sorrows and their pleasures, and always help them to the utmost of your capacity. 
You will lose nothing by serving them in this manner, and in their turn, they 
are bound to love and respect you for it. Remember the lines:— 

11 a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.'' 


Maharaja of Bikaner on Round Table Conference. 

In an address to the Administrative Conference of his State on the a ISt 
October 1990, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner pleaded for a calm and dispassion- 
ate atmosphere for the solution of the various problems confronting Indian 
statesmen which he said was not going to be so simple or easy a task as some 
might imagine. It required a proper grasp and full appreciation of each others 
stand-points and difficulties, and a reasonable amount of give and take as well 
as compromise on all sides in the cause of India as a whole. British India, not 
less than the Indian States, had to make its contribution towards the goal. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that there were great potentialities of benefit 
to the States and their subjects arising from the appointment of tbe Butler Com- 
mittee. Having the fullest confidence tn tbe equitable treatment of each questions 
by the Viceroy and His Majesty's Government he shared the views expressed bv 
the Princes' Conference in Bombay that any unsatisfactory features In regard 
to issues between the British authorities and the States as also between the 
States and British India could undoubtedly be solved by 
with the Viceroy and by recourse to frank and friendly nefotiations, rather 
than by any legal stepi or by recourse to non-co-operation in which the Princes 
did not believe. His Highness appealed to British Indian leader* *>r M*oper 
grasp of the correct constitutional position of the States and a fall appreciation 

°* ^Hfo* Si ghSmss ^fuf^her emphasised that the Princes had, on variw ooenrtoijs 
in the past, not merely by words, but by deeds given actual 
feeliogTtoirard* Briti* fad!, and of their welcoming A. •t fftH BjWt 
Smut, Hi* HighneM added that farther proof of thalr -pcrltjr aad Mpport 
to tho legitimate Mpiretioo* of Britfah todfa woold be forthcomi ng 
substantial aad practical manner during the neat sew months, subject, 01 
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coarse, to two obviously essential conditions, (i) that equitable end satisfactory 
arrangements were arrived at between the parties concerned about the position of 
the States in the future constitution of India on terms fair and honourable alike 
to the States and British India and (s) that India remained an integral part 
of the British Commonwealth under the aegis of the beloved King-Emperor. 

“In this,” declared His Highness, “the Princes have been as much 
influenced by their desire to see a strong and united India under the Crown 
and thus a source of additional strength to the British Empire, as they have 
been influenced by the feeling that they are bound to their brethren in British- 
India by ties of blood, race and religion. In the circumstances, no one in 
British' India had. the least justification for distrusting the Princes and the 
States or suspecting their “bond files,'* much less for repeating the sensetess 
charge that the Princes were opposed to constitutional reforms in British India,*' 

“Before very long,*’ continued His Highness, “all the parties concerned , 
namely, the British Government, British India and the Indian States would be 
cabled upon to contribute towards solving the various knotty problems in 
building up a stable and safe constitution for India as a whole, to enable 
British»India as well as Indian States to march hand in hand and to contribute 
towards the well-being and glory of their common motherland." There were 
strong rumours, which His Highness sincerely hoped would prove to be true, 
that, with the sympathy and support of India's popular Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government, a Round Table Conference would 
bn convened in England in the not distant future on which it was essential 
that both British India and the Indian States should be adequately represented. 
In order to make such a conference a real success, co-operation between the 
two parts of India was essential, and must be aimed at in a fraternal spirit 
by the Indian States as well as British India. 

Proceeding, His Highness emphatically and effectively repudiated the 
malicious charges, sometimes levelled by irresponsible people against the Princes 
who were represented, as attempting to perpetuate autocracy, absolutism and 
misrul eto stem the rising tide of Nationalism in British India and the increas- 
ing power of public opinion in their own states and to secure a blank cheque 
to oppress their subjects and to squander public money and to work generally 
against the best interests of their subjects and altogether ignore them. His 
Highness asserted, from his own intimate acquaintance with the problems of 
ths Stales, that there was no atom of truth in these pernicious lies, and that the 
Princes and the States as a body were wholeheartedly and sincerely working 
in the best interests of the States and their subjects. 

Referring to the attacks in the Press, His Highness cited facts in regard 
to the administrative conference itself, to show how a certain section of the 
Press in British India delighted in the basest scandal-mongering and malicious 
premaganda against the States but gratefully acknowledged the sane and sober 
attitude of many responsible leaders and respectable newspapers in British 
India,” " An honest and efficient Press," observed His Highness, “ is the Fourth 
Estate, and wholesome criticism is good for us all in more ways than one. 
One of the functions of an honest and honourable Press is not only to criticise 
where criticism is really called for, but to instil fresh ideas and to help to take 
a Ruler or Government or official out of any rut into which he may have been 
driven deep through force of habit or imperviousness to light. But that can- 
not unfortunately be said of a certain type of local correspondents and a certain 
section of the Press which have brought the name of the public Press into the 
mire, and indued which have strayed far away from all that was honourable, 
bast and noble in ths traditions of journalism and journalists.'* 


Maharaja of Bikaner on the Viceroy's Announcement 
_ His Highnsss ths Maharaja«of Bikaner in the course of a press interview on 
the end November 1909 said s “ I have only a couple of hours ago received a full 
cop of His Excellency the Viceroy's important statement, bat I say without hesi- 
tation that as ^patriotic Indian devoted to hie motherland, as a Ruler of an Indian 
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State who, ia common with hit subjects, hat a real stake in the country, and a 9 
a Ruling Prince deeply attached to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor by 
inalienable ties of unflinching loyalty, I sincerely welcome the momentous decla- 
ration authoritatively made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the effect that it 
was implicit in the declaration of 1^17 that the natural issue of India's' con- 
stitutional progress; as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status 
and that before the stage of a Joint Par lie men try Committee was reached 
His Majesty's Government propose to invite re pres entatives of different parties 
and interests in British India as well as the representatives of the Indian States 
to a Conference for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement in regard both to Biitish Indian and All-Indian problems, so that it 
may be possible for them eventually to submit to Parliament such proposals on 
these grave issues as may command a wide measure of general assent, 

“ This statesmanlike courage, and timely action is a further proof of the 
gracious sympathy and abiding solicitude of our beloved King-Emperor for the 
Princes and the people of India on whose behalf His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, 
made such an earnest appeal for greater sympathy on bts return to England 
after his first visit to India, and to whom as Emperor, His Majesty was further 
pleased, a fgw years later, to deliver at Calcutta the heartening message of faith 
and hope. 

“ Those who have the privilege of knowing well our popular Viceroy were 
fully assured of the genuine sympathy and noble sentiments which Lord Irwin 
entertains (or both British India and the Indian States, but His Excellency's 
recent announcement must surely afford the amplest proof to everyone of nis 
transparent sincerity of purpose and the conscientious manner in which he hat 
discharged his duties duting his recent mission to England as India’s ambassador. 

“ The fair, liberal and business-like manner in which the Labour Govern- 
ment tackled the Egyptian and the Iraq question so soon after their coming 
into power, had led me to think that Hu Majesty's Government appreciates 
fully well the saying that 1 great Empires and narrow minds go ill together,' and 
encouraged me in the belief that the problems connected with British India 
and the Indian States would be dealt with in the same liberal and statesmanlike 
spirit and with the same breadth of vision and imagination so necessary in 
regard to questions of Imperial— 'indeed world-wide significance and we of India 
—to whichever of its two great parts we belong— have indeed good reason to be 
grateful to the Viceroy as well as His Majesty's Government and the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, for thus paving the way for the attainment of 
India of its full political freedom as an equal and honourable member of »he 
British Commonwealth of nations 

“ With the report of the Simon Commission still under preparation the 
impossibility of anticipating the nature of any constitutional changes that may 
hereafter be proposed, it is not reasonable to expect more at this stage, and it it 
now for India — Indian States as well as British India— to demonstrate to the 
world at large that they are jointly and severally and unitedly capable of dealing 
successfully with and* solving the problems involved in a practical and business 
like manner, coupled with reasonableness and good will and wi:h mutual toleration 
and sympathy and a due appreciation of each others claims and difficulties. 

44 There must inevitably be some disappointment at the prospect of some 
delay in holding the proposed Conference in England, which it might not he found 
feasible to do before the summer of 1931 . 

“ A severe European winter is not the most favourable time for the settle- 
ment on amicable lines of problems of such grave import to all concerned. A few 
months are of comparatively small importance in tke life time of a nation or a 
country, and it is perhaps all to the good that not only British India but also 
the Indian States should have ample time calmly and carefully to study the 
proposals of the Simon Commission before partaking in the Conference. 

“ The minds of the Indian Princes, who gathered in Delhi last week, were 
■ever * exercised *' as to the effect which the forthcoming announcement would 
have on the Indian States, as I have read it stated ia some papers. 

M Far from feeliag any apprehensions, the Princes and the Governments of 
the Indian States will, f feel sure, welcome the proposed Round Table Conference, 
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as it win, 00 the contrary, finally oet at reft afi the doubts ad «yelw>ii 
entertained hi the States and clarify the e s pe cia l p osi ti on of the States within the 
Empire. The Princes, realising: full welt that they are bound to their brethren 
in. British India by ties of blood, race and religion hare no desire to hamper 
the attainment of Dominion Status by British lodia or to be a drag on its cons- 
titutional advancement Nothing is further from their desire than to break np 
the country into two discordant halves, warring against each other, in fratricidal 
feuds and they, as earnestly, look forward to the unity of India as their friends, 
the political leaders of British India. 

4< Any attitude of undue incompatibility on the part of the Princes would be 
both unpatriotic and unreasonable. They have in the past repeatedly emphasised 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of their fellow countrymen in British 
India, and they went a step further at the Bombay Conference in June last when 
they cordially welcomed the attainment of Dominion Status by British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. 

44 In my speech at the Administrative Conference, delivered only a month ago, 
after expressing the hope that the rumours were true about the Round Table 
Conference to be convened by the Imperial Government I went on to state * hat 
the sympathy and support of the Princes would be forthcoming in a very substan- 
tial manner at suen a Conference. Though various important details have yet 
to be considered and agreed upon, the Princes are not unmindful of the full 
implications of Dominion Status, now happily assured to India. They have 
openly given expression to the belief that the ultimate solution of the Indian 
problem and the ultimate goal— whenever circumstances are favourable and the 
time is ripe for it — is federation which word has no terror for the Princes and the 
Government of States. 

“ Ever since 1918, the Princes have been asking for some means of joint 
deliberation on questions of common concern affecting British India as well as 
the States. Customs r'uties, excise, salt and opium, railways and means of trans- 
put t and inter-communication, including aerial navigation, posts and telegraphs, 
wireless and radio broadcasting as well as the fiscal and financial problems of 
coinage and currency, banking and exchange— these are all questions affecting 
and demanding joint deliberation between the Governments of the country. The 
policy hithrrto pursued in the absence of joint deliberation has been not only 
unjust to the interests of the States but has benefited the Government and 
the people of British India at the expense of the States. 

“ The Princes thus have for long been anxious for an equitable and satis- 
factory settlement as regards the future position of the States in the policy Of 
India of the future. This was one of their chief objects in asking for the appoint- 
ment of the Indian States Committee ; but in the Butler report this aspect of 
the Indian States* problems has not been dealt with and I anticipate that good— 
and not harm— will come to the States by this question being seriously dealt 
with between the Imperial Governments, the Viceroy and the Governments of 
the States by separate negotiations as well as by discussions at the Conference. 
The wisdom of having the Butler Committee appointed will now he more apparent. 

u What the Princes have all along contended and attached importance to 
is a just recognition of the correct position of the States and adequate guarantees 
and safeguards for the preservation and maintenance of the Princes* honourable 
position as 4 perpetual allies and friends * and for their rights and privileges as 
such in any new policy devised for the governance of the country. They 
naturally lay special stress upon an obvious point, namely, that in any new 
arrangement under the Dominion firm of Government, any adjustment of their 
future relations with British India should be settled only with their free consent, 
on terms just and honourable and satisfactory to the States as well as to 
British India. The States cannot be expected to agree to any proposals involving 
a violation of their treaties or infringement of their sovereign rights and internal 
autonomy and independence. . .. 

“ British India and the States have existed for a great many years indis- 
putably side by side as two separate parts with mutual advantage, and it is 
impossible to believe that they cannot so exist in the future without anyone 
desiring to encroach upon the rights of the other, wanting the States to merge 
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tMr separate entity. The Princes sad the States will, therefore, be gratified 
to sole that the scope of the Conference is to be confined only either to British 
Indian, or All-Indian problems, and that questions purely of domestic concern 
affecting the internal autonomy of the States have been wisely eliminated.** 

Asked about the attitude ofehe Princes in regard to the invi'ation issued by 
bandit Motile! Nehru to a Round Table Conference His Highness said 

44 I am glad in a way that you have asked this question. Desirous as I am 
of not touching on any controversial mi tter on this happy occasion I should 
have preferred to say moiety that a conference such as that planned by the 
All- Parties Convention has now become superfluous, though it would be as well 
to make certain points clear, I fully Appreciate the importance of evolving with 
the free consent of all the parties concerned a suitable constitution for India 
which would for the future guarantee and protect their several rights and 
interests ; but in my view such a Conference, if it is to be of any value, mutt be 
tripartite ; nod it is on these grounds that the Princes will, I am sure, welcome 
the Conference proposed by the Imperial Government. 

“ The Princes and the States have made it abundantly clear that they stand 
solid for the British connection, and they cannot attend a Conference held in the 
absence of the other party to our treaties. But whilst ignoring the British 
Government, and not including any of their representatives in the invitation, 
representatives of the * peoples ’ of the Indian States appear, in accordance with 
the terms of the All Parties resolution, to have also been invited. It is difficult 
to conceive that it was not apparent to the All Parties Convention that in the 
circumstance it was in any case impossible to expect the Princes to depute the 
duly constituted representatives of their Governments to sit with and to negotiate 
on an equal basis with the so-called representatives of their people as a separate 
and independent party, nor could they nave possibly expected the Governments 
of the States to agree to be bound by any such decision of the so-called represen- 
tatives of their subjects, whose credentials in regard to such claims it would 
at least be interesting to examine. Such demarcation between the duly consti- 
tuted Governments of the States and their peoples was, to say the least, unfor. 
tunate and implied a complete misconception of the relations between the Ruler 
and the ruled in our States which the majority of the '* bona fide ” loyal and 
thinking subjects of our States would themselves find unacceptable, since they have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to regard tocir rulers as their natural 
leaders and spokesmen and the hereditary defenders of their rights and interests, 

41 Here I wish to emphasise that in all their efforts in the past to secure 
the just rights of their States the Princes and the States as a body have, as I said 
in my speech last month, whole-heartedly worked in the best interests of their 
subjects as the custodians of their rights, and that they will endeavour honour- 
ably and consistently to bear in mind their duties towards their people and to do 
their best for them in all future negotiations. But the treaties of the States have 
been entered into between the British Government and the rulers as the repre- 
sentatives of their people, and as such the rulers and their Governments, who 
have every right to stand on their constitutional rights, will note with satis ac- 
tion that this correct distinction have been drawn in the Viceregal statement and 
the Prime Minister’s letter by making it clear that the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Government will be extended to 41 representatives of different parties and inter- 
ests in British India and representatives of the Indian States.” 

44 These remarks are, I trust, also a sufficient reply to the question asked in 
the Press as to why, if the Princes can attend a Conference convened by His 
Majesty's Government, they should be unable to attend the All Parties Conference. 

44 In conclusion, I beg respectfully to share in the Viceroy’s hope that the 
pronouncement may evoke response from, and enlist the concurenceof, all sections 
of opinion in India. I earnestly pray that His Excellency’s hopes will be fulfilled 
by the determined efforts of the leaders and people throughout India, wherever 
and whoever they are, breaking through the webs of mistrust which have clogged 
the relations not only between India and Great Britain, but between British 
India .and the States. It will be the duty of every one to contribute to the success 
of the Conference by constructive and not destructive proposals. Whatever 
mistakes have been made on any side or by any individuals in the past, now with 
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the prosnec's once again bright for India, we ough', each and everyone of us, 
to remeinhtr the elquent and moving appeal trade by Hti Royal Highness the 
Duke of (*>>nnaught in 1921, 41 to bury along witS the dead past the mistakes 
and mi'Ufi lerstandings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
j tin h «n t* and t > work toge'her 10 realise the h pes that arise from t< -day,** and 
thus bung about, in His Excellency ihe Viceroy's words *• the touch that 
carries with it healing an i traJth ’ by which we may all Contribute to the good of 
a gre.rer India an I of th^ Empire.** 


Maharaja Patiala on Rulers’ Claims. 

'lire following is the text of the speech delivered by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala at the Kajendra Gymkhana Club, Patiala on the Seth November 1929 on 
the occasion of his birthday celebration Speaking on the Viceroy's recent 
announcement the Maharaja said 

I could have anticipated myself in this and done s > much earlier through 
the different vehicles of communication op e n to me. but I prefcred to wait 
in order to give deep thought to that remarkable utterance. I realise that whaf 
( say would probably be read as coming from one who combines in himselt 
a triple capacity as the Ruler of Patiala, th e Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes and as a true friend of the British G< vernment. These various capaci- 
ties are in no sense exclusive. On the contrary, they overlap and are intimately 
related with each other. In each ami alt of those capacities 1 welcome His 
Excellency’s pronouncement as timely and statesmanlike. Even as far as it 
goes — and it could not very well have gone further— it announces a step, the 
essential first step, towards the ultimate Solution of India’s pressing constitu- 
tional problem. I say it without hesitation an 1 without fear of contradiction 
that our mother countiy owes to Loid Irvin a deep debt f w securing that there 
shall be a Round Table Conference between His Majesty’s Governmen in 
England and all the different ln lian in erests. Our sense of gratitude to him 
is infinitely deepened when wc realise, as we all sh m!d duly realise, the stead- 
fastness of purpose, the sincerity nf convic’ion and the pei suasive advocacy 
which His Excellency must have felt ca'!»\l upon to demonstrate in the present 
Condition of patty politics ;n Knglan I t*» enable himself to make such an 
announcement, and I would express the fervent hope that nothing further 
would occur to mar the very favourable < ffect which this pronouncement has 
already had in this country. 

Speaking as a patriotic Indian, I als > venture to say that Lord Irwin has 
created a favourable opportunity for the ratiy honouiabie realisation of India’s 
legitimate political aspirations thu ugh th ■ only effective and the surest means 
of friendly negotiation. From the point of v;ew of my ownsclf as a Ruler ?nd 
of the Princes generally 1 led myself warranted in affii ining that by ensuring 
the association ot the Piinces of India with the indispensable negotiations 
promised, he has done much to put heart into a body which while remaining 
staunch to the British connection has not felt itself the gainer t >r i f s unflagging 
fidelity. In British India opinion on this point could not be without exception 
united. There was bound to be some variety of view, s »me difference <.i opinion. 

It is no wonder that some pc »ptc should have scented danger in our associ- 
ation, but I think 1 am correctly representing the public mini when I say that 
the phrase •• neither can afford *«> ignore the other ” embodies the mutual feelings 
of British India and the States. To those who feel justified n distrusting 
our association I would merely say that the Princes were never willing, and if 
it were possible they are less so to-day. to submit to being employed as tools 
or levers to retard the progress towards the destined goal of their brethren 
outside their own territories. 

British India is asking for Dominion S’a us I speak with due diffidence, 
but so far as I understand the matter, that phiase has now always carried 
the same rigidly defined connotation. It meant one th»ng before the Great 
War, it means something else to-day. Things evolve in the passage of time. 
They have to, they must be allowed to. 
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Within the orbit of the British Empire there are to-day various Dominions* each 
of which has a status of its own vis-a-vis the world and the Empire. India win have 
to have her own constitution. The Viceroy has ensured that Indians constitutional 
problem will be solved in a dignified manner and, let us hope, to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned, and thus all untoward developments would be averted* as 
might have created insurmountable barriers between British India and Indian India 
and may have resulted in widespread and avoidable human suffering. 

I most earnestly trust that such a great opportunity will not be missed for the 
sake of mere sentiment, party, gain or personal prestige. The higher interest of the 
Motherland, I have no doubt, would be permitted to transcend all such ephemeral 
considerations. At the same time it is obvious that the maximum advantage can 
be derived from this unique opportunity only if we compose all our differences and 
go to the conference truly united in heart and mind. 

I am sure it is a great satisfaction to my brother Princes as it is to me, to find that 
there is to be representation of the States at the Round Table Conference. 

The question arises what should be the position of the States in the constitution 
that will come into being within the next year or two and the form it may assume 
at a later date. I have tried to answer this question to myself and 1 find, that my 
thought is being expressed by Kipling's well known verse, 

“Daughter am I in my mother's house : 

“But mistress in my own/' 

This has been the insistent claim of the present generation of Indian Princes. 
It must be, it will be, the claim of the States vis-a-vis any Government of India. 

If it were necessary to make the position of myseltand my brother Princes still 
clearer, I would recall the famous resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
which read -“Their position and mutual relation may be readily defined. They 
are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations '* 

If you want to get an approximate notion of the attitude of the States, all you have 
to do is to adopt this resolution in the light of the history of the British connection 
with the States which is enshrined in their subsisting treaties. Eliminate external 
affairs, slightly qualify equality of status with due regard to factors that cannot be 
ignored, substitu-u for the British Commonwealth of Nations the Federated Staves 
of India, and you have in a mrshell wha» is more or less in the mind of the States. 

This brings me to the question of Federation. This device has been suggested 
as the likeliest and the best solution of the Indian problem by many thinkers and 
endorsed as such by many poli iril leaders in British India They all have, however, 
insisted that over such a federation shoul 1 be superimposed a strong Central 
Government. It should be obvious that if the States are expected to consent to 
federation, they cannot very well be left entirely outside that strong Central Govern- 
ment, whatever form their inclusion might take, .and whatever form may be devised 
it can only be introduced with their free and willing consent. 

I fed that these observations are neither untimely nor inappropriate. With His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement was published the correspondence between 
the Right Hon. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister and the Right Hon. 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Simon Commission. 

From this correspondence it is apparent that, although the original terms of Sir 
John Simon's Commission strictly confined their investigation and their recommen- 
dations to British India he has now enabled himself to formulate proposals which 
must directly affect the States and may radically affect their interests. 

This may turn out to be a piece of good fortune for the States from their own 
point of view It may easily be otherwise. Therefore, it needs to be said plainly 
and without flinching that it is possible that the cause of the States may go by 
default. 

Sir John and his colleagues who did not tl.emselves investigate the problem of 
the States will only have before them to go upon, (a} the evidence of British Indiar. 
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witnesses OB tit Indian constitutional problem in which the States figure as a factor 
tad ait dealt with from the British Indian point of view, and (b) the report of the 
Butler Committee. 

This imposes upon us the necessity not merely of offering our observations upon 
evenr aspect of the Butler Committee’s report, but of ventilating if we get time, 
fbr the necessary preparation, before the Round Table Conference of our views on 
the place of the States in any future constitution of India to which His Majesty’s 
Government may be held to give their imprimatur. 

1 trust that my quotation of Kipling’s verse and my reference to the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference will indicate the mind of the States in this behalf and that 
the indication will be of some use to Sir John Simon. But even so it is necessary 
to state that the report of the Simon Commission will probably be issued before the 
Chamber meets in February, and that the recommendations will have been formulated 
without the Princes having had an opportunity either to discuss with the Commission 
questions bearing on their own position or the evidence that was tendered before 
that Commission. 

Without anything that I have said it must be apparent to everybody that India 
in general and the States in particular are at the parting of the ways. We, the States, 
naturally desire not merely to preserve our identity but all our rights which, as our 
treaties make apparent, were retained only after great sacrifices at the altar of difficult 
circumstances. In view of that fact the present position requires that we should do 
all that in us lies to regain the rights that may have been lost to us through various 
circumstances, for which we were not responsible. 

Indeed to, do this is a duty which we owe primarily to our subjects and also to 
our posterity, and we shall be unworthy representatives of our forebears if we flinch 
from this task. 

I do not, however, disguise from myself the fact that it is essential that we respect 
the temper of the modern age and accord our administrations to modern standards 
with due regard to our ancient polities, the traditions of our individual States and the 
existing local conditions. 

If the much talked of Federation is to come off between the Indian States and 
British India it would be essential that each one of the Federated States should be 
internally autonomous and that all should in due course attain a fairly uniform level 
of good administration, though not necessarily identical modes thereof. So long as 
the States and British India earnestly combine in the pursuit of common ends it 
would remain a question for consideration whether even to-day the Rulers of States 
have any other ends in view than have either the present Government of India or 
the present generation of British Indian political leaders. 


Maharaja Bikaner on London Conference 

The Maharaja of Bikaner delivered a lengthy address on the 22 nd December 
proroguing the Legislative Assembly of Bikaner, in the course of which he surveyed 
the issues arising out of the Viceregal announcement and the position of Indian States 
in relation to the future constitution of India. His Highness said : 

“You would like me to afford you this opportunity of associating yourselves with 
me and my Government in tendering to the Viceroy our grateful thanks for the noble 
and conscientious manner in which, as Ambassador of Greater India, he had. with rare 
courage and statemanship of the highest order, fought India’s battle and represented 
to His Majesty’s Government the view-points of British India as well as the States 
during his recent mission to England and of expressing our deep gratification at the 
success which His Excellency’s earnest advocacy has won for him, of which the memo- 
rable pronouncement is one of the direct results which should disarm the doubts and 
mtstrast of even those who are most sceptical or distrustful. Recent events have also 
amply demonstrated the genuine goodwill and sympathy for India of His Majesty’s 
Government and their desire to do the right thing for us all. 

“It behoves us all also to see to it that neither British India nor the States let down 
the Viceroy, after his noble efforts and services in the cause of Iru. ■*. . - *he late Mr. 
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Montage, than whom India never had a truer friend, was unfortunately lot down, after 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

“Time flies and although it looks as if it was only a few mouths ago that we wel- 
comed Lord Irwin to India, His Excellency will, in the natural course of events, be 
relinquishing the Viceroyalty in April 1931 and in the interests of the two India's as 
well as of the Empire, and with a view to launching and ensuring the success of what, 
we hope, will be a further measure of liberal constitutional advance for both British 
India and the States, it will be the earnest hope of all the sober elements throughout 
India, that His Majesty’s Government may be successful in securing the consent of 
Lord Irwin to stay on for a longer time as our Viceroy.” 

Continuing, the Maharaia said : “I am aware that some apprehension exists in the 
States on account of the fact that the Simon Commission has had no opportunities of 
properly eliciting the views and standpoints of Indian States' Governments on the 
points involved, since they were not originally included in the Commission's terms of 
reference but, in my opinion, there is no cause for anxiety on this point In the first 
place, 1 am sure that we can confidently anticipate that a statesman like Sir John 
Simon and his distinguished colleagues will be the first to bear in mind the importance 
of doing justice to the legitimate claims of the States also, and of ensuring tnat the 
States too should receive fairplay. Secondly, it might, in some ways, be a decided 
advantage for the States to go to the Conference, not only with an open mind, but 
also unfettered by any compacts or previous commitments We may farther reason- 
ably expect useful suggestions by the Simon Commission after they have explored the 
various avenues by which the interests of British India and Indian States, where they 
conflict, might be satisfactorily adjusted which would enable the two great constituent 
parts of India to settle down in peace and harmony to work out, side by side, their 
respective destinies in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. The States, which 
cannot be irrevocably bound by any schemes and proposals arrived at without their 
concurrence, will, we may rest assured, have the fullest opportunities of having their 
sny without which the Conference would be no Conference at all. So loiw at the 
case of the States is just and their attitude reasonable, they have nothing to raar from 
any such matters being dealt with by the Simon Commission or their being discussed 
at the Conference." 

The Maharaja dealt at considerable length with the question of internal Reforms 
in States and the tights of States' subjects. In his opinion a Prince who was a bad 
ruler was a grave menace to the State and his subjects viewed from the culture and 
ethics of the East or of the West. Whether the Government of a country be autocra- 
tic, the obligation undoubtedly rests upon a Prince and his Government to rule over 
his people wisely and well. No single Ruling Prince in India can deny this responsi- 
bility on him. From his personal point of view, too, and particularly in the interests 
of his dynasty, the Ruler should naturally be anxious so to govern bis State as to reign 
over a loyal and contented people. 

His Highness next referred to false accusations light-heartedly hurled against the 
Princes, and said that nothing could be more absurd or farther from the truth than the 
allegations appearing in the Press and on the platform in British India that the rulers 
and the Governments of States, in fighting at the present moment, for the rights of 
themselves and their subjects, were actuated by a desire to get a blank cheque for 
misrule and for oppressing their subjects. His Highness observed : “In the very 
nature of things, Princes and their Governments realise that there must arise occa- 
sions where intervention by the Crown as the Paramount Power is rendered inevit- 
able. All that the Princes desire is that intervention when rendered unavoidable, 
should not be arbitrary or based on inaccurate or onesided reports, and that it must 
be resorted to not only with the greatest reluctance, but after the most deliberate 
and sympathetic consideration by the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown of 
the case of the Ruler or the State concerned, and further more that such intervention 
must be resorted to for the sole purpose of the furtherance of the interests, present 
and future, of Indian States ani of the general Order of Princes themselves as Lord 
Irwin himself stated in his speech in the Chamber of Princes in November 19*6.” 

His Highness, continuing, observed that there were assuredly other ways also of 
safeguarding rights and securing justice for the subjects of States in the case of eiwd 
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or indlfiereiit Ruler or government, and it was bis sincere conviction that the Cham- 
ber of Princes was destined to play an important part in the future, even though at 
the present day its utility was circumscribed in many limitations and restrictions. 

His Highness next referred to the representation of States' subjects at the London 
Conference, The Maharaja said that an official announcement had been made on 
behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and a reply had been given by the Secretaty 
of State for India to a question in the House of Commons on the subject in which it 
was made amply clear that so far as Indian States were concerned questions which, 
it was contemplated, would be discussed at the Conference, would be confined to broad 
questions of constitutional policy in regard to which the acknowledged Rulers of Indian 
States were the only people who would speak with authority. The Viceregal pro- 
nouncement had also made it amply clear that questions concerning internal govern- 
ment of the States would not arise at the Conference, and as had also been officially 
pointed out, their discussion at such a Conference was specifically precluded, because 
such matters were within the purview of the Ruler of each State, subject to the 
responsibility of the Crown as the paramount power for protecting people against 
gross misgovernment. 

The proposed Conference in England would be concerned firstly with the status 
of India as a whole in the Empire, secondly, with the constitution of British India 
visa-vis His Majesty's Government, and thirdly, with the relations between the 
Government of India and the Governments of the Indian States. The constitutions 
of the States were necessarily outside the scope of the Conference. That 
was a matter between the Ruler of a State aud his subjects. He continued : 
“In the constitutional structure of India, the two units are British India and 
the States. Each unit will be represented at the Conference, the British Indian unit 
by representatives of different interests and parties in British India and the States 
unit by representatives of the States taken as a group. Even the British Parliament, 
which has solemnly recognised the validity of the Princes* treaties with the East 
India Company and formally enacted that such treaties shall be binding on the Crown, 
can claim no jurisdiction to examine the constitutions obtaining in the Indian States, 
and the admission of such jurisdiction at the Conference would be destructive of the 
internal sovereignty of States which naturally they dearly cherish. Constitutionally, 
therefore, the suggestion of a quadruple conference is inherently wrong, and 
hence the invitation only to representatives of the constituted Governments 
of the Indian States. 


The States* Subjects’ Conferences 

The Akkalkot State Subjects* Conference 

In the course of his presidential address to the Akkalkot State Subjects’ Confer- 
ence held at Akkalkot on the ist December, Mr. N. C. Kelkar said ; — 

The third Conference of the people of the Akkalkot State meets to-day at 
Akkalkot itself. The first two Conferences had to meet at the friendly neighbouring 
town of Sholapur for want of permission to meet at any place within the State. 
The state of things was not complimentary to anybody concerned. The conference 
condemned the State authorities for denying to the people the most elementary right 
of public association. It condemned the people themselves for not having courage 
enough to assert that .elementary right for themselves. And lastly, it condemned 
tha British Government for notgiving proper advice to the State in the matter of one 
of its fundamental duties. The spectacle of the people of an Indian State being 
unable to do, within its own territory, something which they can do openly and without 
any reproach only a few miles away in the British territory,*— the spectacle, I say. 
would be funny it it were not too grave to allow merriment 

And the funniest part in it all would be the joining link of the officer who, as the 
Political Agent, quietly connives at the prohibition of a meeting or conference which, 
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cu be accepted for eU end any purpose es the sole end exclusive representative 
of bis subjects, then why should not be the Secretary of State for Indie be similarly 
accepted as the representative of the British Indian subjects ? For in that officer 
are vested all the powers and authority and financial assets of British India, and he 
is the only person who is at least as much responsible to the Parliament for the good 
administration of India, as the Indian Princes are to their God or their susersin, if 
they acknowledge any God or suserain over them. In fact the British Government 
relies on this very theory of representation at the League of Nations and other 
Conferences held thereunder. But people in British India have never accepted this 
theory without demur, and they expect the time soon to come when those who may 
go to represent India at the League and these Conferences, may have more real and 
popular credentials than at present. 

Further, the procedure which will probably be followed in constituting the personnel 
of the Round Table Conference shows that the British Government recognise the 
inevitable duality of representative character in this matter ; for no secret is made 
of the fact that representatives of the people as such as distinguished from the 
representatives of the Government, will be invited to attend the Conference for 
common consultation. And if in relation to the British Government there can be 
this distinction between official and non-official representatives, then why cannot a 
similar distinction be valid and be observed as between official and popular represen- 
tatives of the Indian Siates who attend the Conference ? After all, even as represen- 
tatives of the Indian States' subjects, only prominent or distinguished individuals 
would naturally be invited to fill the two or three places that could be reserved 
for them as there would be a natural limit to the number of delegates attending the 
Conference. And even these few representatives may be selected from the people, 
who are well known for their interest in the. affairs of the Indian States and yet may 
not dirretly be the subjects of any of the Indian Princes. There would thus be no 
injury to the pride ana dignity of any of the Princes who would attend the Conference. 


The Wadhwan Slate People’s Conference 

Mr. ManOal Kothari in the course of bis presidential address at the Wadhwan State 
People’s Conference on the 14th December said that the “unrestricted autocracy" 
prevailing at present in the Indian States was an anomaly and an anachronism. A 
claim had been advanced on behalf of the Indian States that they were self-governing. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Continuing, he said : We demand that all 
this should be changed. In the States of the future, there will be room only for such 
Princes as are ready to devote themselves to public welfare. 

Continuing, the President said that it was a pity that their representatives had 
been excluded from the proposed Round-Table Conference with the result that 
injustice had been done to more than a fifth of the people of India who lived in the 
States and who did not concede the Rulers' claim to represent their interests 

Referring to the Wadhwan State, the President said that the system prevalent was 
a pure autocracy and there was not a single representative institution in the State. The 
members of the Wadhwan Municipality were all nominated by the State. There 
were no village psncbayats. Patels too were appointed by the State. It was high 
time the State gave the public a voice in the administration. 

The cultivators were very badly off and sunk in debt and therefore the 25 per cent, 
enhancement in revenue which was imposed a few years ago should be withdrawn. 
Rsrisioa settlements should take place only after a period of say 30 years and not 
inegulsfly ss now. 

The real field of work lav within the States and their workers therefore should 
poet themselves in the villages wherever they were allowed to do so, and work for 
nadi, boycott of foreign doth, elevation of the depressed classes, prohibition and 
ffS^e ibcoustmctio n Reform should come from within, and not by writing the aid 
of tbe British Government 
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The Hyderabad State Subjects 9 Conference 

The Hyderabad State Subjects* Political Conference was held in the Jinnah 
Hall, Bombay, on the 18th. December, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. 
Mr. Mehta in an extempore speech said that though he .was not a 
Hyderabad subject, he was a subject of Nawanagar. The conditions in all Indian 
States remained the same. All of them were subject to personal rate where the life, 
and liberty of the subjects were absolutely at the Ruler's discretion. Law and Justice* 
were not allowed to take their own course but were often tampered with by the 
Princes. The latter's powers for sharing state revenue for personal expenditure was 
unlimited in spite of the Princes' Chamber’s resolution, stating that only a certain 
percentage of the state revenues must be taken by the Princes for personal expendi- 
ture. As regards representation in the Round Table Conference, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta said that the Congress had not yet committed itself to any course. If at all 
the offer was accepted, the premier political organisation, whose main object was to 
look to public interests whether that of Britisn India or Indian India, would watch 
the States' subjects* interests too. The House need not entertain any doubts about it 

Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. L. R. Tairsee, President Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
also spoke. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

“This Conference is of opinion that if the Indian National Congress decides to 
participate in the Round Table Conference foreshadowed in the declaration of H. E. 
the Viceroy dated the ist November last, timely steps should be taken to include an 
adequate number of representatives of the Indian States* people in the Congress 
Delegation. 

Subject to Clause No i. — “This Conference welcomes the inclusion of the relations 
between the British Government and the Indian States among the questions to be 
discussed at the proposed Round Table Conference in London, but emphatically 
protests against the exclusion of the representatives of States from this conference on 
the ground that Princes alone have the right to conduct diplomatic relations on 
behalf of the States. This Conference is firmly of opinion that no constitutional impro- 
priety is involved in inviting the States' people to the Conference, and indeed that 
their participation is as necessary as that of British India for enabling the Conference 
to find a solution acceptable to all parties concerned. 

M This Conference urges upon H. E. the Viceroy the fact that the times has arrived 
for taking some sort of guarantee from the Indian Princes for good government which 
is one of the specific stipulations in their treaties and upon which the British Govern- 
ment has guaranteed protection to them. This conference further urges that these 
questions which affect the very lives of the Indian States* subjects cannot be shelved 
by the paramount power with due regard to the treaties. Presence of tb it represen- 
tatives of the Indian States' subjects at the Round-Table Conference is absolutely 
necessary even from this point of view. 

"This Conference desires to draw the attention of the public in all the 
Indian States and in British India to the Firman of H. E. H’s Government 
regarding public meetings as a true picture of the civic rights and liberties 
which the people normally enjoy in Hyderabad State. The Firman requires 
prior consent to be taken of the Government for every public meeting 
likely to be interpreted as of a political nature, irrespective of what political opinions 
are expressed thereat or in however orderly a manner it may be conducted. The 
Conference urges that the utter absence of freedom of speech it implies should be 
regarded as a mark which entitles the people to invoke the intervention of the Imperial 

factor. 

“Thu Conference deprecates the recent increase in the Postal rates in Hyderabad 
Dominion sanctioned by balances in the public treasury and the Nisam's private 

K *“Thu» Conference urges upon the people of Hyderabad end other State* fee 
desirability at this supreme juncture of sending, a representative and infl u ential 
deputation to England to counteract to some extent the pernicious mepegands 
canted on then add touducata and elighten the British public on nil An rights of tbs 
people who are completely ignored in the disensrions now taking piece. 
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PA Coffewne* t»nnt\y requeeti H. E. H. the Niiam to establish Kes- 
able form of Govemmrat in the premier Sun of India in view of the recent 
dedamtionof Dominion Statue for British India by H. E. the Viceroy, the 
recommendatioos of the Mon t-Ford Report, resolutions pasted bv the Galcutta 
Conmneeand Urn All-India States' PeopteVCMforence tbe^iW^SoT 
<"> T**’ 1 Co ?* M ? Bc l • ,l ° »q««t» >h« British Government to adViee H. E. 
H. the Nisam and otter Rulers of Indian States to establish Responsible form of 
Government m their States.* 


The Punjab States’ People’s Conference. 

The Punjab States 1 People's Conference opened at Lahore on the syth Decern 
ber. Mr. P. L. Chudgar, President, in the course of his address, said, that srtth 
the exception of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, all States were under the abeo- 
lute despotism of the Princes and of the Agents of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. While the Princes found plenty of money foy self-indulgence 
of all sorts for building , palaces after palaces reminiscent of the scenes in the 
Arabian Mights, for frequent European ttavels, for races, shikar parties and lavish 
entetUinments to Viceregal visitors, for dog-shows, for fleets of most expensive 
motor cars, for gambling, for speculation, and what not , every department or public 
utility was starved, and elementary needs like education, sanitation and medical 
relief were denied to the people. He said that in the Punjab States, even the 
honour of the wives and daughters of the people was not safe. 

In answer to questions as to why this state of affairs was allowed to continue, 
the President said that it was mainly due to the everchanging policy of the British 
Government which was dictated neither in the interests of the Princes nor the 
people, but in imperialistic interests aiming at the weakening and dependence of 
both the Princes and the people. "These actions of the Princes were poesible simply 
because the British Government protected the Princes. Else, the States* people 
would put an end to this most scandalous state of affairs at once. He warned the 
Princes not to continue their present policy as even the Labour Government, which 
had a socialist wing, were opposed to their own landed aristocracy, whom they 
would soon wipe out 

The President continued : The Butler Committee's recommendations aimed at 
the continuance of the paramountcy of Indian States and said.that if any decision 
prejudicial to jthe States' people were reached at the Round Table Conference 
without giving the States' people any chance of expressing their views the States' 
people would not be bound by them and would do everything In their power to 
use them. The remedy for the present state of affairs was that the States’ people 
should have a complete responsible Government at once in internal administra- 
tion. If their demands were not satisfied within a reasonable time they must take 
up the matter In their own hands, and adopt all means to secure their goal. 






